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MINUTES OF EVIipENCE- 




Luncii 13® Febrmrii,' 1832. 


Tlie Eight Hon. Sir Macintosh, in the Chmr. 


WILLIAM M'CtjLLOCH, Esq. called in and examined. 

1 . What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of i 
our subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of 
the respective territories to; which they relate ?— The subsidiary system gives the 
British Government a more complete command over the military, resources of the 
countries to which it ektends, and.bettef security.B^inst treacherouft^combination 
on the p^, of the native |:^wers‘, and ’ popular insurrection on ttifpart of their 
subjects, than prpbably could be obtairted by any other means ; it must, however, 
be confessed that these advantages are purchased at a coptiderable (some^nay be 
of opinion) too high a price. I cannot «o well describe the evils incident to the 
system, as by the following quotation froih a letter, addressed by the late Sir Thomas 
Munro to the Marquis of Hastings, dated I 2 th August 1817 : “ There arc many 
weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary force; It has a natural ten- 
dency to render the goyernptent^ of- every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, tp extinguish ^.honourable feeling among the higher classes of society, 
and to degrade, and Ampoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a bad 
government in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion 
or foreign conquest; buLthe presence of a' British- force cuts off every chance of 
rav^yr bv supuorttn^ the prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic 
enett^v “ renders fum indolant, by teaching him to trust to strangers for his seco- 
nd,, and cruej^ and avaricidus, by showing him that he has nothing to fear from the 
Bq^edi of his subjects. ' Whenever the subsidiary system' is' introduced, unless the 
ce^ng prince be a man of greal ^ifities, the couh^ will soon bear the marks of 
it in decaying villages and decreasing ponularion. 'I^is has long been observed in 
the dominions of uie Eeishwa and the Nizam^ and is now beginning to be seen 
in My<!nre. A subsidiary rforpq.would be a most usefpl establishment if it could be 
directe^^a^ly tq the' support of our asCeDdaney,. without nourishing all the vices 
oi a bad ^veroment hut this seemd almort«impossible. The only way in which 
this object has ever in any denee been attahied^is fay the appointment of a Dewan. 
measure is no dpuht i^ duidumwis but still it is the only one 

:^fhiw,|ny..|UBends c^ of the country for the miseries 

ht iibmi tlbfo ri)hsiiihNg^;ipQ^ staMMty to a vidous wvern* 

~ Dewan, 
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ai)d the resident from meddling too much ; but when this is atoided,; the Dewstti 
niaf^tie made a most useful instrument of government. There is, however, 
view under which the subsidiary system may be considered, ^ I mean tbat^^ 
inevitabl^endency to bring every native state into which it is introduced, sooner 
or later, nnder the exclusive dominion of the British ‘Government. It has already 
done this completely ili^thc case of the Naji^f the Carnatic, it has made so^ 
progress in that of the Peishwa, and the IHif m ; and the whole of the territory 4 |if 
these princes will unquestionably suffer the san^ fate as the Carnatic.** Sir Thomas 
Munro proceeded in that most able and inter^ting letter to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, how this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the grounds 
on which it appeared to him very questionable whether such a change, either as 
it regards the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired.” To the observations of 
that excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of perplexing 
details arising out of the extension of our political relations, has trenched most 
seriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
authorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight degree to divert to foreign 
interests a Jarge portion of those cares, which might perhaps have been more pro- 
htably bestowed on improving the administration of our own territories. 

2. Haveyqu any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you have 
given ? — I only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of that sort, 
and of retracing our steps after it has been widely established, are very different 
queatidlls. It may be liable, as I think it is, to all the objections already stated ; 
but if the question be put, what is to be done now, I confess I am unable to give 
an answer. 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good? — I think in the coun- 
tries where it has been introduced the evil preponderates. In Mysore, while 
Poorneah was at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah ; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah has chosen 
to take an active part in his owh administration, and, in fact, has been acting 
almost without any minister at all, things have gone on badly. The whole of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneah left in the treasury, 
has been squandered ; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection the 
Mysore territories. But serious as the evils of the system are, it appearand file 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to^retrace our steps, because this can only 
be done with the consent of the other pafties to the treaties ; and thoo^i 

them might not hesitate to give their consent, yet the mischiefs that' would 
would probably be very great, and might throw the whole country into cOnfusiocr. ’ 

'4. Would it not in fact be opening the treaties of all those' states ? — Yea. If 
there was a question respecting any of them, it would be respectiO]e those with 
Rajpoot states. I think it would be easier to dissolve the subairaiary cohfieiitidn 
with those states, and that there would be less danger in doing so that! thdfe would 
be in abrogadi^ the treaties with the small states in Central India, for in the lattci*: 
case, I am satisfied those states would fall iiito great confusion and ndW'' 

predatory power might again rise up iif the heart of India. Omtlftif dlber 
the Rajpoot states, though they might not improbably quarrel 
if they were emancipated from British control, have never been 
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loogiog to the predatory memorandum, in reply |p 

oiif ; que&tions put to me^ expressed a oai^t whether it was necessary to 

theSMsrma^ aaqriliqo of their independence, in order to secure the future tran* 
quiluty of Central India. 

5v. Can you state shortly the changes which iiave recently taken place in our 
t'^ations with tlie state of iVagpore?— sUpdet the treaty of 1^26 it was stipulated, 
the lands then reserved for the maiiitenance of the rajaPs military force shouUl 
continue under British management until the rajah should give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability and disposition properly to administer those territories. By a provi* 
sional agreement, concluded in 1829, those territories were delivered over to the 
rajahs own management, on his agreeing to pay eight lacs of rupees per annum to 
the British Government; and be was at the same time relieved from the obligation 
of maintaining any force for our use beyond 1,000 horse. The British officers 
who had been appointed to the command of the rajah’s force under the treaty of 
1826, were likewise withdrawn. The subsidy which his Highness had agreed to 
pay, and the expense of the contingent which he had agreed to maintain under tlie 
treaty of 1816, were, by the provisional engagement of 1 8 1 8, commuted for ter- 
ritory, and hence we g6t possession of the districts upon the Nerbudda, yielding 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6. Are you prepared to offer any suggestions by which the disadvaHages attend- 
ing the present system can be obviated? — No general suggestions. In particular 
cases means may* be found for preventing mischief in sometimes increasing and occa- 
sionally in relaxing our interference; and upon a judicious choice of the persons 
selected to fill the office of British Resident at Native Courts much will always 
depend. But I cannot offer any suggestions calculated to counteract the general 
tendencies of the system. 

7. What opinion have you formed upon the subject of Sir Thomas Munro's sug- 
gestion, of managing the country through a Dewan? — We have two instances in point, 
the one favourable and the other unfavourable. In the case of Mysore, under Poor- 
nepb, wboin 1 have before mentioned, things went on very well. In ^le Nizam’s 
country this expedient has not succeeded so well. In 1808, when Meerallam died, 
thijriarWas a go^ deal of correspondence between the Bengal government and tlie 

upon the subjects the choice of bis successor, and it terminated in a com- 
by which the Nizam was allowed ..the choice of his nominal prime minister, 
ajj^^we of the effeedye ministej* The result was, that Mooneer ul Moolk was appointed 
as|g|jiler,hy.tbe Nizani, in wbicb capacity, however, he never acted, the whole public 
business of the country having been transacted by Cbundoo Loll, the deputy of our se- 
liptioD, and things have certainly not gone on prosperously. The great objection to 
411^ u^airangefnjspt it you never can know who is really the author of 

tba meMures anything very obj^tionahle occurs, the minister may plead 

thai it was .clone at ^ the British resident, to 

wiMfin it was his v the on other band, may say that it was 

tlMit W to do with it. There is thus 
^ to no responsibility 

in q^^oq^inay . be in great measure secribed the 
W . Hydeiabadr hoim M 

A3 
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Palmer & Company; the decline of the revenue and the re-accumulation of the 
p^iic debt, after it had been almoit ttholly paid off ; and, I may add, thi^tbe 
aristocracy of the country have been completely sacrificed to the personal intents 
of the aclifig minister. 

8. Do you consider, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizarri^a 
country is a particular^ iil-govcrned country ? — I do not know precisely what 
been the result of the measure adopted by Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the ydlfr 
1 820, when he appointed European officers to assist in forming the revenue settle- 
ments, a measure which, though disapproved by the authorities at home, continued 
in operation until the accession of the present Nizam ; but the last report that I read 
respecting the Nizam’s revenues, and the state of the debt, certainly was not favour- 
able. 


Jovisj 16* die Februarii^ 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir Jamed Macintosh, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

9. Have you prepared for the Conimittee an outline of the territories and 
tributaries acquired by us in India since 1813 ? — I have. 

[The fVitness delivered in the same*'] 

10. How many of the chiefs and princes do you consider in the light of mere 

pensioners, thfe payment of whose pensions are stipulated by treaties? — In this 
statement are included tributaries, and states in alliance, without payment on the 
one side or the other. You may consider all those as distinct from mere state 
pensioners. . 

1 1 • Do you consider the first nine articles in the Statement I now show you, of 
our political relations, as being the case of pensioners who may be excludra 
our present consideration ? — Yes. 

12. Have the goodness to enumerate the chief subsidiary princes jand the 
tected states P — I have in my hand a list which, I believe, cohfmns the moiawerii/f^ 
which, with permission of the Committee, I shall read. 


Native States, with which Subsidiary Alliances exist* 
Oude. Holkkr’s State. Cochin. 

Na^ore. Mysore. Baroda. 

Hydrabad. TravincK^re. - Cntch. 


Native States under the Protection of the British Oovermnoit, without 

Stohiddiliy Treali«i* ^ 

Siccim. 

The Sikh and 
the 
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1^p<^t,JState8 


Bi<^ftaeer. 

J^aelmere. 

Jyepore. 

Joudpore. 

Oudeypore. 

Kotah 

Boondee. 

Sefowey. 

Kiahensurh. 

Dowlean and Pertaubgurh. 
Doorapoore, 

L Banawarra. 


Jaut, and other States on the right banhr/ uf“^|^^Mocherry. 
of the Jumna. i — j 


Boondeia States > 


States iii.Malwa - 


States in Ouzerat - 






I Kerowlee. 

Sumpthur. 

Jhanai. 

Jaloun. 

Qorcha^ or Tehree. 

Dutteah. 

, Rewah. 

( Bhopaul. 

Dhar. 

Dewas. 

RuUaum. 

Silana. 

Nurainghur. 

An^herra. 

&c. &c. 

f Pahlunpore. 

Rahdunpore. 

Eajpeepia. 

Loonawara. 

Soonth. 

Thif Statea m the Myhee Caunta. 
The^Kattyvar States. 

{ Sattarah. 

^a#ant Warree. 

Oo&pol^. 

CMabba. 


Boimese Frontier - 


State, not ^ 

' of SMiytm, (fimnnly Rena ci Qobnd)* 

dCldlMCft 

13. 
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;jjj|i3. Where we the seats the prople called Seiks ?-^The princi^l pwt of tba 
territory they occupy is the Punjaub, or country within tl^e^jaye branches} 

Indus. Those under British protection are some small comnoiunities on^ 
bank of the Sutledge. , ^ 

14. They are a sort of predatory tribe, are they not?— They consisted of vari^ 
tribes, of unsettled and predatory habits, until they were combined (as those beyc^ 
the Sutledge are now), under a chief of great power, who has. consolidated them iafp 
a sort of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 
speaking, his territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. The subsidiary and protected states are, in truth, 
part of our empire. 

15. The smaller states on the left bank of the Sutledge, which we have taken 
under our protection, are not subject to Ruujeet Sing? — Those smaller states on the 
left bank of the Sutledge solicited our protection, to prevent their being swallowed up 
by Runjeet Sing. We willingly granted them our protection to prevent that chief s 
coming more close upon our frontier. lie has agreed to respect our alliance, to 
confine himself to the north bank of the Sutledge, and not to meddle with those states. 

16. Nepaul is the whole length of the northern frontier? — Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It is bounded by Siccim on the east, and by Kemaon, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

17. How would you class Scindia? — He is nominally independent, but, in truth, 
as dependent as any of the allied states ; for he is perfectly surrounded by our ter- 
ritories, direct or allied, and can have no intercourse with any state but our’s. 

18. But he is an independent prince, with whom we have treated, is he not?— 
He neither at present has subsidiary alliance with us, nor do we include him among 
the protected states; in that respect be stands alone; while every state by which 
he is surrounded is bound not to negociate, except through us ; by consequence, 
Scindia can negociate with none but us. 

1 9. Malwa belonged to Scindia, and Holkar is in the same condition ? — We 

have a subsidiary alliance with Holkar, whose territory is now’ recjuced to an 
inconsiderable extent. The simple mode of considering our position in Indja, ijs to 
consider the extent actually pervaded by our power, really and truly 
dominion; that is, whether the subsidiary and protected princes are nal entirely 
nominal. The case is this, with respect to all of tbein: we take the military 
powers of government entirely into our own hands, allowing, to 'keep only a 
small nuinber of troops, to be employed in preserving internal order. Nowr if 
it is considered what the military power implies; that it is^ in truth, the whole 
power, it will be seen that what we do w^ith those princes is merely^ to 

delegate to them the powers of internal administjration, wti^h^ ip such a case hi w 
hands, are in truth the powers of oppressing their subjec^ri. X^is unfortunate in- 
termediate state between British government and natim<xili np with nothing 
but abomination. u: v * 

20. Does this description apply to Nepaul anj^ J^iar^^epaul 
be classed with foreign states really out of India, wi|^-^j|^ 
intercourse ; and with such our relations are 

haxe agreements of this kind with several of Uilf fulmi people in Ibe ^ 

-m- . -''and 
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4 od of the marjtiqae states to the eastward, between India and Cliina. 
bavd'h&rdly fti^y’^Iitiqal relations that deserve attention out of India. 


In. fact we 
We 


V4. 

POLftlCAI. 

or ' 

FOREIGN. 

trow any jpoiitiqai relations that deserve attention out of India. We tiiib- 

taib^deed a resident at the court of Persia, but with more of reference to Eurobeih February rSua. 
tfian^tidian politics. ‘ ' — r 

21. You have a resident independent of any envoy immediately from this • 
coiitiby ? — -The envoy we maintain at Persia is accredited from tlie Bengal govern- 
ment. Instructions, which do not originate with the Bengal government, are com- 
liiidnly transmitted to the Bengal government, and forwarded to the envoy, who is 
put in communication with the lung’s minister at Constantinople and at St. Petcrs- 
biifgh. 

22. He does not communicate with the Supreme Government at Calcutta? — Yes, 
directly. 

23. And directly here? — When he thinks the emergency requires it; and then 
he corresponds with the Secret Committee. 

24. Do despatches always go by the way of India? — That is the general rule; 
but there are exceptions when expedition is considered of importance. 

25. Have the French and Dutch foreign possessions in India, or anything but 
factories ? — Nothing deserving the name of territory. Some small places were 
restored to the French at the general pacification. Pondicherry is something of a 
mercantile station, and they have Mah6, on the Malabar coast, and some other 
places. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

26. Have riot the Swedes some? — The Swedes never had any. Scrampore 
belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and has been distinguished as a missionary 
station, most meritoriously employed in promoting the education and instruction of 
the natives *, they have also Balasore, and they have Tranquebar, in the Madras 
territory. 

27. Is there a French iactory at Chandernagore still ? — There is. 

b8. Singapore is nothing but a factory of our’s, is it? — It is an island conve- 
niqiptly situated for an emporium, a df pot of merchandize in transit ; and is of 
iniportance in no otheir light ' 

29. Is'it fijirtified ?— I believe not, nor should I think it required. 

' 30. ,£s it valuable as a'baval Station ?— It is valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
idjid Fwieve for that on’ly^ ' , 

supi^ytHdlOss Of &ta^ia or the IDiiitch settlements? — Batavia was hot 
cdl^lMeired an' ilhpqrtant possession for us; this was reckoned a more convenient 
'bs' in the r<wte.Of m llhil» to thp eastward. 

3 ^.' Has it turned Otit as ^ood and as useful as was expected ? — It has answered 
thO'Diirpo^s eilpeeted' from itl The (piantity of traffic has not been so great as 
eli^Wed’ Into cette^ ^bshlhe <Bk|pectatioDS f ’but all the traffic the state of the 
cofibtmf^ffiaThte'fbuna bcqominodatioh‘tt>ete, 1 believe sufficient. 

' ^y.^’iraa lhink’^. should nOt bo hiueh:'tet^ off if ^e had Batavia? — It would 
proBkbW'have'^bktmffimrr.lbad itia:l0oM^ ' | 

.34. .Batavia would hjave been n Goviemment possession, and Singapore belongs 

of ^'diilpmiOns teotre earn, from having tiih 
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FORBON. empire with 80<;.smll • frontier to defeod as India, when poes^ the whole ; 

— aiTm three parts it is bounded bv the aeOi and in the other moimtains, whu^ 

i 6 February 1832. can only: be passed at a few places, or through a desert scarcely passabil: at 
IFa. E ■ passes, byr Attock through the mountains of Caid^nol, 

amrt tu, iq. , might defend (such I believe is the opinion of the best judges) against all the 
world. 


36. What is your opinion as to the effect of the subsidiary system upon the 
well-being of the inhabitants of the countries to which it relates ? — WiUi respect 
to its effect on the people of the country, my opinion b very unfavourable. The 
substance of the engagement we make with these princes b this : we take their 
military protection upon ourselves, and the military power of the state into our 
own hands. Having taken from them the military powers of government, that is, 
all the power, we then say to them, We pve up to you the whole of the powers 
of civil government, and will not interfere with you in the exercbe of them. It is 
well known what the consequences are. In the collection of the revenue, one 
main branch of the civil administration, they extort to the utmost limits of their 
power, not only impoverishing, but desolating the country. In regard to the other 
great branch of civil government, the administration of justice, there is hardly any 
such thing. There is no regular establishment for the administration of justice in 
any native state of India. Whoever is vested with a portion of power, great or 
small, hears causes when he pleases, and when he does not please, refuses to hear. 
The examination of the case is commonly very summary and hasty, and liable to 
be erroneous, when the examiner b not (what he b generally) appealed to by some- 
thing more prevailing than a sense of justice, and then the case is decided accoiid- 
ing to the motive by which he is actuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was predicted), that misgovernment under this divided rule does go to its 
utmost extent, far beyond its ordinary limits, even in India. And the causes can- 
not but be considered equal to the effect. In the ordinary state of things in India, 
(though under such governments as that of India there was little of anything like 
a regular check,) the princes stood in awe of their sulNects. Insurrection against 
oppression was the general practice of the country. The princes knew that when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain exfeiU, there would be revolt, 
and that they would stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, and« sue* 
cessfel leader of the insurgents put in their place. This check is, by: oiir, inter- 
ference, totally taken away ; for the people know that any attempt of tlMir’s wqtdd 
be utterly unavailing against our irresbtible power, aixordingly no' 'such thou;^t 
occurs to them, and they submit to every degree of oppression that' befels themv 1 
may refer to the instances of Oude, of the Nizam’s country^ .and that ofthe Peishynth 
while he was in the state of a subsidiary prince.. Mbgovemment went to ^ in- 
mate excess, and there have hardly been such, apeamenti of ipis^yei^meAt' as 
exhibited in those countries. Compiaint .has been feeqifendyima^ 
these subsidiary alliances, in subduing the spirit' aad^CC^ingitbe springs .^of the 
government of those native princes.. It appearo t0.Aamthatjtbajubai(ttMt^ alliatuce 
does not take away the spirit of sovereignty by 

taken from tlmm, along with the sovereigntyj at tha.diiMt atia|L.' lin-dd i^^ t 
to be done by d^reea. We begin by taking 

■ , ; .'^ave 
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M(« <likm jdt/ tiThd/|Mrial]e»!6»c>«iM «ili 4he<po\vQr^mMi|ctt iv 

trastwi>of out^s^^ linfoftunfttdlyjktiin ^ 

u,; .;, JI .bi;«iL’ la .■■ :; ,! S 5 ‘-I; jO- '*» Ty 


hRwei HikM tb|^8«c 1 mm(« tekm jillv 
ltilkrtenM«MiM, «s i|]^ 

tn;a|i^s*&i ,‘.;.-Vi.v.;. jvi 

4 ipen> 4 be: wbolei youiJcahndiw Hwt uiidw; tiie subeitHw^ ay^em 
pw^few^S'OP^e jjffiiUlan befoto weiii^erfefed’irt «B? hftd 1 DulieVe Aai is 
the natural tendency of such a state of things. 

"^3t« ' ^WbatiMrouJd be«::bet(iir itnte d^tbingsT~Tliare are two other motfes jj. one, 
t^ of iiittihg theui alone a)tdij^ll«er, flOtinawdling with tlieoi. i j v 
■ i ^9. That vraiild be redudt^ ittq what it was before there ia the 

Otter G^e :- when we banre ,talumlireiiiUy the dominion of the country, to take the 
^vemiiaent of it wholly into ow' ^handS':)^ and. instead of leaving it to. lie governed 
teOininably 1^ the old rulers, tpifgcveriral ourselves us well as vve can. 

40. What is your opinion 'Offf.:go*»htinidnt tliroogh the means of the dewan ?— 
Governiaf|( by.tho dewan U,iin,T6ality-(if I correctly take the meaning of the ques- 
tion), assuming powers of civil gpveniinent, but under infinite tiisadvantages. We 
place e resident, who really is king, ofi the country, whatever injunctions of non- 
interferenoe he may act under. As long, as the prince acts in perfielct subservience, 
and does what is agreeable to the res^ents^ that is, to the British Government, 
things go on quietly ; they are managedVrithout the resident apjK'afing much in the 
administration of affairs ; in ibe detail of the goiTernmeht his presence does nut 
beeOnnie ctmspicuous, for. it gOes^oa 4)uittly,.ma maiuicr that is agreeable to him ; 
bat wheb anything of a difiereiit nature* ihapprns, (lie moment tlie prince takes a 
epurso which tite British Govjemmehl. think wrong,* then comes dating, and dis- 
turbance. The mode of preventiag snob cqltbion which has been generally resorted 
to, has been the creating a dewan!;' that is, forcing the prince to appoint a 'prppe 
minister of our choosing. A' deiwan^ . cm prime miniitcr; who knows he depen<j|||>n 
tbs support from British power, and would be dismissed the Inoment! that support 
sbodld be withdraw n from him, takek care to conduct business in conformity with 
die inclinations of the Briti^ Govembent. M 

: 41. Voh consider the <iewana8.a less effective or more qlurosyinode of absolute 
gOvernmentrr^-Whenjyou -appoint. « 'dewad, you still can interfere only in a very 
iuiperfeet.degrecfofJthlepraventton of misrule. Unless you take tte colleptjou of 
me.lpdyenue intp. yoaf^haiw^aad appoiot your own cnUectors, with, your own*[)epple 
to -WpotVisS those colie^rs, you iqay be perfectly sure the pco|de>wilfte p'lu;i^ere(l. 
-|^:,<tee->itennai^r.theiP wi^ te:np justi69 unless you administer! it.' All yt>u can 
’%|fomp^- througb^^^^^ aieertain degree, to prevent the prodigal {expen- 

diture of the government, impfopw^intteFforence w'ith neighbours^ and. 'the violation 
of some of the geoer8l*«i^‘b(Q«deniliaes| ofgoud oobduet t’ but you cannot, without 
^ll^illg die- goyarmmpt eitetbfy into.yoi»ronkrdMads, fkno.ir that die does notover- 
cte^i0t||i|!peoplO>j «Qdi->yo«| 4 neMf»thiit:jjmo^(iot iMde any: security for anything 

aeeording to tte'iisuaj plnn in 
akidiqntforviwho menngCk io accordance with 
■ ' ' " ‘ afanting, and it- ia well 

1*1 • ‘S’:. ^ - 
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interference further, and extend it ?— The instructions sent from England have been 
very strong against interference, and against extending our relations at all. Both 
the British Legislature and the East-India Company have declared strongly against 
extending our conquests, but every now and then it has happened that those con- 
quests were pressed on the Indian rulers by a species of necessity. All our wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propriety, considered wars of necessity ; but most of those 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi- 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, 1 think, of necessity, and not of choice. 
For example, the wars witli Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The conquests actually 
made by these wars, the dominion acquired and kept, we have frequently chosen 
not to acknowledge. There being a certain anticipation on the part of the con- 
(juering government that the avowed conquest, taking, in short, the government of 
the acquired territory, simply and frankly, as we took all the military power into 
our hands, would raise a storm of indignation in England, where, so long as we 
only made the conquest, but took care to call it by the wrong name, all would be 
very well received, — the expedient of subsidiary and protective alliances was resorted 
to. The misfortune is, that to elude this species of prejudice in England, we were 
obliged to incur all the evil of tlie most perfect misgovernment in those states in the 
mean time. 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your opinion 
of what would be the best thing for the happiness of the people ? — In my opinion 
the best thing for the happiness of the people is, that our government should be 
nominally, as well as really, extended over those territories ; that our own modes 
of governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the charge of the 
government. 

That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, wquld it not ?— It 
would lead to the making them all Rajahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions, both for comfort and dignity, assigned them. 

43. Do you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the people? — It is always applied ; sometimes more, some- 
times less directly, but under infinite disadvantages. He has no instruments in the 
provinces to let him know what is going on. What, he liears is incidentallyfeibe 
may know that the country is oppressed, not prospering i tiiat it is impossiU^ it 
should prosper, and yet find it wholly impossible to use any effectual meoos to pre^ 
vent the mischief. Such has been found to be the case in a most remai!ktl«bl6> 
degree both in the Vizier’s and Nizan/s territories; and mattery were still wor^ 
under tlie Peishwa, so long as territory was left to him. : , . , 

46. In those cases w here there is no special clause, ^ in jwiTO coses, 
intervention with the internal aflairs of the country, only p^usible groqtulidl^ 
w hich the resident could put his interference to protect the pepf^e ff*0m>oppresaipb, 
would be, that the oppression might endanger the pfjoep.:#^ Wuutry 

produce of the revenues which paid our subsidy, and otiV! protection: 

more difficult to be afforded ; do you not think so ?— tbofcgrougd, 
the resident is always restrained by bis instructioiis not 
of the greatest urgency. Upon certain occasions 

bound by some of our treaties to interfere, in orcter lo coenie refraolQi^qSN^tyeai^ 

47^ That 
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47. That etiijef^ncy might chiefly consist in the way in which the oppression of 
subjects of a particular state might endanger the security of government, and in- 
crease the burden upon us in consequence of our alliance ? — In the case of subjects, 
unless the resistance to exaction took tlie shape of a regular force, so as to threaten 
seriously the efficiency, if not the existence of the government, the resident would 
not think himself entitled to interfere further than by his advice. 

48. Do you imagine the people themselves had rather he under the iinuiediatc 
dominion of the Company than that of their own native princes, circuinstaiiced as 
those princes are ? — The question admits of two answers ; one, as regards the class 
of people who have held the powers of government, or might hoirc again to hold 
them under native princes. They arc of course averse to our rule. 'Fhe mass of 
the [leople, I believe, care very little by what sort of persons they are governed. 
Tliey hardly think at all about the matter. They think of the present pressure and 
of relief from that pressure ; but if they find themselves at peace in their dwellings 
and their fields, and are not burthened by too heavy an annual exaction, they arc 
equally contented whether their comfort is under rulers with turhans or hats. 

49. Then it brings itself to this: whether the immediate government of the 
Company is better than the intermediate or virtual government?— -Yes; I consider 
the only other choice, that of leaving the entire dominion to the princes thomsclvcs, 
as wholly out of the question. I conceive that territories not only surrounding our 
own, but actually uiixed with them, given up to princes whose great and almost 
sole object of ambition is to maintain a great rabble of irregular troops, more than 
they are able to pay ; who are therefore perpetually hurried on to enterprizes of 
plunder, for the gratification of their predatory bands, are inconsi-stent with rela- 
tions of amity. It would be impossible for us ever to feel in security agai^t 
neighbours of this description, quarrelling with and plundering one another, aud 
perpetually tempted, by the riches of our peaceful dominions, to turn their ravages 
upon tliem, without incurring such aii expense for standing defence as would be 
equivalent to that of a perpetual war. The most obviop policy would cull upon 
us to make war on those states and subdue them ; which, to any power so far 
advanced b^ond the native in civilization as the English, is never likely to he 
a matter’ of dIflIcuUy. Such a power, finding its own views of order and regularity 
OOnstuDtly brokeii iri upon by oeighboui^ of that description, is not only natumlly, 
bat in aoflie'ebit inevitably; induced to go on conquering one state after another, 
untit it lias ^t the Whde tettitofy. When you have proceeded to that extent, 
where nature seeiM’ to Hare pointedf out the most admirable iMundary, then you 
should stop, and govern what is included as well as possible. 

50i The seat^of’^tiie Pittdarees was on the Nerbudda’— Yes; to the south ol 
Malwa,;wh«fHdtf ^ tarried 'their iucursionb io every direction 

3*. were entirely extirpated by Utrd 
H atftwy ; fairtJWnr ihatieveryTridiTiduai was slaughtered, they were entirely 
brokeo op* tHeii^ IiS»i#erayirtq off, and they dispebed. 

•"5ai'’H»d tbty irijf ilMce kh 4 f was'th* 3 r<eapiW at' all ?— No ; the diflerent chiefs 

thiift chteflyby Sclodia, where the marauders 
o(fllt»ctei#n^i«ett^ jalrir tHdri isk^ out in parties of 500,, fioo, 

a.i.—VI. B 2 53 Have 
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.53. Have^tv^ nf>t established our supremacy over all that it is desirable fur ers to 
obtain ?“I consider that we have nothing now between us and the ihost desirable 
frontier every where, hut tlie territory of liunjeet Sing If we were threatened ot» 
the nofth-west frontier, for example, by an invasion of the Russians, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliiied to take possession of the country to the foot of the hills, as 
wc could not leave an intermediate space, in which the enemy might establish 
themselves. 

.54. Is his country in the mountains ? — He occupies the Punjaub, or the country 
within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and the Hill States is 
not very definite. 

55. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open into his dominions? — 
Attock is in his dominions. 

56. Where is Caslirncrc? — It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the Pun- 
jaub, and belongs to Kunjeet Sing, 

37. You may then almost be considered to say, that India has been conquered 
and administered in spite of instiniclions from England ? — -To a considerable degree 
that is the truth. 

58. Wliat is the meaning of the word Circars, in the term Northern Circarsp— 
Circar means a government. The Northern Gircars arc on the eastern coast, south 
of Cuttack, riiey are five districts, which got that name, probably, from being 
under separate gcjvernments. They have always belonged to the Madras pre- 
sidency. * 

.59, Were they administered by the Madras presidency directly, or through the 
medium of the native princes? — By the Madras presidency directly ; though in the 
case of some of the hill districts, where the people are wild and unmanageable, 
tfie owner.s, a sort of local chiefs, have not been much interfered With in the 
management of their ow'ii people. 

do. Do they come under the head of protected states? — We do not consider 
tlieni as states, hut as subjects. The Northern Circars were among the earliest of 
the Madras possessions. 

61. Have you anything further to add on the subject of the subsidiary and pro* 
tected slates?— I can only repeat my opinion, that their real condition, in respect to 
us, is that of subjugation ; tliey are part of our dominion, which w'e manage by no 
means to the advantage cither of the people of those states, or to our own advantage. 
And farther, we bear all the expenses of the government pretty n^rly, while we 
obtain but a part of the revenues; and the native rulers, niiingas our delegates^ Are 
wasting the rest, and destroying the resources of the country. 

62. In a financial point of view, then, a more competent incorporation woirfd be 

profitable? — Decidedly so. Beside what I have already' said, One ’thing iS cleAr, 

that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary troops within the‘ terfitorioAX)f< these 
states, you incur an unnecessary expense. A srnaller force, 1 disposed Where it 
might act with greatest advantage for gevieral purposes/ woiiH be equally efficient 
for general protection. It is still possible that this may be' 'an intermediate staler 
through wliich it is expedient to pass. But wliat is of chief importance is duly 
estimate an opinion maintained by persons of high hame^" iWiooe- opiedboa de«e# 
the greatest attention (among others Sir John Amlcolrn)/ opinion thSt 

to 
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to endeavour to retain this intermediate state as long as it is ppssibler FrOtn the 
view whidi I take of the matter, my opinion cannot but be, (of little weight, 
indeed, compared with that of Sir John Malcolm), that the mure speedily w’fe get 
out of it the better. 

63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues the greater will be tlie difticulty 
in putting an end to that eventually? — No, I think that by degrees we are proeeeil- 
ing towards it; and one effect of it, pointed out not by those who, under tlie name 
of conservative policy, would preserve the intermediate state as long as possible, is, 
that in the mean time these troublesome parties, the old niilitai v families who lor- 
merly enjoyed power, and do not willingly give up the hope ol’ it, are gradindiy 
wwn out, without bringing odium upon us. They would ascribe tl)e cause of their 
declension to us, if we were to take the government entirely into our own hands ; 
but when w’e merely take the military power, and leave a nominal sovereignty in the 
hands of the old sovereigns, they are equally unemployed and exposed to tliis decline 
and gradual annihilation, but do not seem to owe their calamities to us. I l)elieve, 
however, that a good deal of this supposed advantage is fanciful ; for they are not 
so ignorant as not to know that w»e arc the cause of all the change w hich has taken 
place. 

64. Do you conceive that it will be facilitated, the assumption of the power, by 
its still being allowed to continue some time longer? — 1 think the facilitation is 
more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. There would be 
very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and protected powers in the 
state of the Rajah of Tanjore by judicious means; but I conceive tliere would be 
a very great outcry against it in England. 

65. If you took the whole of the government, you would take the whole of tljia 
revenues? — Yes, and grant pensions to the chiefs. 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object in view and 
that tendency ?— Yes, and to accomplish it according as circumstances would 
allow. 

67. Taking advantage of opportunities us they occur for realizing that system ? — 
Yes, it is a result to which the nature of things is carrying us; it is inevitable; 
in the mean time the present state is attended with deplorable consequences; my 
opinion is, that it ought to be as short as you can conveniently make it. 

During this suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greater, and 
we beer the odium 6f it ?— Y es, certainly so. 

69^. ’ The means of levying the revenue is perhaps more objectionable than the 
amount? — Yes, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 
people, who are under little or no control. 

76; Do nerfttbe assignments of the revenue tend particularly to the distress of 
the inhabitants ?-*^Wlreni they are not managed by our officers. 

7t. That is when assign^1^ot8:a^c^ made to individual natives for debts? — Yes, 
such assignments ate in^hbly found to be a great source of oppression. When a 
needy government; unable ta pay its meditoie, an assignment of the revenues 
tcliitories'W petmite Wm to collect the revenue under 

n0^wattkiii1|^ get; he is not in the least interested in the 

their being enabled to cultikate their land next year or not, 
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which the Goverooient is ; he carries off the boUocks of the rjiQtk all bis imple-* 
ments of industry, even his miserable furniture, and leaves him nothing. 

72. Do you Imagine that the native prmces, who are in fact imder our govern- 
mcnt. attach much importance to the name and dignity of sovereijm, or that tb^ 
very much dislike being reduced? — Yes, they dislike it exceedin^y ; nothing is 
more ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The pageantry kept 
up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He holds hia durbar every day, and 
gives pensions to people to come and present nuzzers, morning and evenings as if 
he were on a real throne. 


Mortis^ 2r die Februariif 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir James MACiNTasH, in the Chair. 


HENRY RUSSEL, Esq. called in and examined. 

73. How long were you Resident at Hydrabad ?— -I held the t^e of resident 
there 10 years ; I was there nearly 2t years altogether. 

74. Were you 1 1 years assistant? — No, 1 was eight years assistant; I was then 
a year and a half at Madras, on a commission for the iovesugation of^e Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts ; I was a year and a half in charge of the residency at Poonab, and 
for 10 years held the office of resident at Hydrabad. 

75. What oi'inion have you formed, from your experience and observation of 

the manner in whicli the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the countries where it is established ?— One of the most striking effects, perhaps 
the most striking of all, which a close connection with us, upon the subsidiary 
system, has produced upon the native states that liaye embraced it, is tbe oonditiOn 
of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them.> MEvoryffaculty that 
is valuable to a state, every organ that contributes Jtorib wholesome existence, 
seems to decay under our alliance, From the moment .that we oagage to 'prMl^Ot 
a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to maurtain ihkiMdfi 'The 
habit ot going upon crutches deprives him of the use ofibiaown liaibB.'>;’’By taking, 
away the occasion, we take away, in the end, all power «xettiuiii :;Let! a primte 
in this state of tutelage do what he may, his goveramentimust: progressively tlecUne. 
He has no longer anything to hope from good measuKes^ottoicBr froindMdl^ be 
has no longer any inducement to strengthen nimi>i»lf hhaiHsiA. 

powers, gr to conciliate the affection of his own subjefits^iaffvcCmmuaityiofiDtxiiest 
or feeling between them is at an end, and ha%iag;.no longer aiqit’pccasibndbr their 
attachment or support, be treats tliem as if he bad booo.^ Jle exiicia, irntfad shape 
of revenue, not what they ought to pay, but wbathia p^^npodtyiile^daboi feeeivfl.'' 
Ihose impediments which Ids people, if left to tbemiw^^Miladritiuae 

are prevented or rentpy^ by the dread of tlievmiiarcise 

ceeds in his course of injustice, violence, and nftnfttiinj <ithniitanp fiiinrnfrfiiii>wir<i 

or 
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or rebellion. 1 ppMk bett pfmletpnily of the Nieam's government, as that with the 
condition and progrew>of which I am best acquainted ; and {lerhaps it furnishes 
the /airesl-exanple that could be chosen, as it is the one with which our alliance 
has been longest in operation. If the Nizam had not l)een protected as w c were 
bound to proteCt'him, either he must have abstained from the system of internal 
misgovernment winch he has pursued, or his subjects would have been driven to 
redress tfaemseives. This system of confederation, which we have hitherto pursued 
with the protected states qf India is inevitably progressive in its nature. Every 
new alliance that we contract brings us into territorial or political contact witfi 
other states, which, in their turn, submit to the same system, and fall under the 
same consequences. A state that has once resorted to an alliance with us can no 
longer remain stationary. By degrees our relations become more intimate, the 
habit of relying upon foreign support gradually paralyzes its own faculties, and in the 
end it loses the form as well as the substance of independence. If it is galled by its 
trammels, and makes an effort to shake tliem off, as the Peishwa did, it only precipi- 
tates its own destruction ; if it submits, it declines, by degrees, from one stage of 
weakness to another, until, like the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, it expires from 
exhaustion. The choice is between a violent and a lingering death. When once 
we changed the character of our establishments, and relinquished our capacity of 
merchant for tbatofsovemgn, we entered upon a career in which it was difficult to 
check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acqui- 
sitions of territory have been made since the declaration of the Legislature in 1784* 
that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are mea- 
sures repugnant to the wish, th 6 honour, and policy of the nation.” Lord Corn- 
wallis arrived in India in 1786, with this declaration ringing in his cars, and found 
Sir J. Mwwpherl“>w «in«ged in a ncgociation with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
in: wbicb the otje^'O? tlroe jK)werB was to inveigle us into a vi'ar with Tipjwo. 
Lqrd Corowtdlis’sxfirSt act was to break off this ncgociation, under a declaration 
tbatithe English would engage in none but strictly defensive wars. His second 
act was to propose an alliwace to those very powers for a war. of which the result 
proi^ecid alarge< •accession to our territory ; but this was the fault, not of Lord 
Cornwallis, bnt of libe eircuinetances in which he was placed. Events were no 
longaruindenimtcoQlralq 'ha was eonttolled by them; and the same has been the 
caJl^tbafaiKrit awry oneof his Buccassore. Unless we are arrested in our pro- 
gre 8 S..kw wme. fonaidafaletidiMSter, the result of our present course must be the 
falUag jlQtpte^ of idl tlie aative 'states; and the acquisition of the whole territory of 
InduTteloiaaelvea'v Tbe imllcWioo ofthe Pindarfies, and the war we were obliged 
to^undbrtake fontbeir disperaion, were another consequence of the relations esta- 
hy die fMadpei sfa^ India. Predatoi^ bands have in all ages 

iiimoil iit Tndhj was khown, f belicve, as long ago as 

the tima of AiiiitnggsfaeT’bat< orgaidied^ bodies df stacir ihagnitade as those which 
worn collected bliSw war«of Wifr ptentoanetally b^^ tracts of country 
acknowledwd « 89 ttwir«qni^<! 0 pMd;^ -ti*«i^it^ gdven^^ in their neigh- 

ieniiditiidadttwiMMfoiHf a ffom which even 

oar %el(d«iih«Md df before Uid extensioa of 

oiicMmi|(i«dai^^4^p«l'MdbMfdtaihed^ 1 ^^^ but aS they 

declined 
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declined in power, and entered successively into more intimate relations with us, 
they no longer required, nor were able to maintain the same military establishments 
as before* Large bodies of cavalry were consequently discharged, both in Hin- 
dostan and in the Deccan ; legitimate service was no longer open to them ; they 
could not, or would not change their mode of life ; and by degrees they congregatcci 
and established themselves in those districts next the Nerbudda, which were at 
once the most accessible to them, and the most secure from our reach ; the rapidity 
(if their increase was promoted by tlie sanie causes that had produced their original 
foundation, and by the success with wliich their early enterprizes were attended, 
"I'hey were constantly recruited by [)arlics, or individual horsemen, who fell out of 
(unploy ; and the regular states, too feeble to resist them, had recourse to the fatal 
policy of buying olf their incursion, in some cases by payments in money, in others 
by cessions of territory. But tins, though a serious, was a temporary evil. Having 
once been encountered with decision, it was extiiiguislied. The source in whicli 
the Piiidarries originated has been stopped ; the native states have no longer large 
bodies of cavalry to discharge, and even if they had, tliere is no longer any secure 
position in which those bodies could assemhlc and establish themselves. 

7b. Can you shor tly stale to the Committee the progress of subsidiary treaties 
with the native states ; for instance, wliat was the first subsidiary treaty with the 
Nizam? — W'e had an early treaty, in the nature of a subsidiary engagemeut, with 
the Nabob of Lucknow, now called the King of Oude. But that was so old in 
point of time, and so distant in respect of place, that it cannot be considered as 
forming a part of what may now be considered as our subsidiary system. 

77. That treaty ? — Yes; that treaty. 

78. When was that treaty made ; was it by Lord Clive?— I do not immediately 
recollect. 

7(j. What was tlic time of the first treaty with the Nizam ? — Cur first treaty 
with the Nizam was made in I 7 j 56 . By that treaty we engaged, on receiving tlirec 
months’ notice, to aflord him military assistance, and he, in consideration of the 
yearly payment of nine, afterwards reduced to seven, lacs of rupees, granted to us 
ilie tract u|)on the sea coast, between Cianjam and Masulipatam, called tlie 
Northern Circars. The next was a treaty of peace in 1768, the Nizam having in 
the interval joined Hyder Ally in a war against us. By that we agreed to furuisli 
the Nizam with two battalions whenever be sliould require them ; but he never did 
require them. 

80. Their being furnished depended upon a recpiisition from him? — Yes. 

81. liiey were both subsidiary treaties? — They were only for. temporary asisi- 
auce. 

82. They were not for keeping up a force ? — No, the first treaty that can fairly 
be called a subsidiary treaty, was that of Paungah, conciluded with the Nusam in 
1 790, preparatory to Lord Corn w^allis’s war. 

83. Was that a subsidiary treaty ? — Yes ; but tlie force furnished by us uuder 

it was not permanent It was preparatory to tlmiwar^^ witb TippOQvi it rnad^ the 
Nizam a member of the triple alliance, cousistiug'Oif hiouelft the English, and^the 
Mabrattas, against Tippoo* The force furiushed^uwder. tbl^fc'tfeiUly Consisted ^ 
two battalions. ■ > 

84. 
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84. Did we do it by one genera] treaty with the three powers, or by separate 
ones ? — By separate tr^ties. 

85. The Nizam was no party to the U-eaty with the Mahrattas, nor the Malt- 
rattas to that with tire Nizam r — No, not directly. 

86. Was this intended as a permanent arrangement, or merely Ibr that particu- 
lar purpose? — It depended upon the pleasure of the parties; it was determinable 
at any time that either party chose ; and in point of fact, the two hnttulions were 
dismissed by the Nizam in 1795, in resentment of our refusing to assist him in his 
war-with the Mahrattas; but they were recalled ulmost immediately afterwards, in 
consequence of the rebellion of his eldest son. 

87. Was the occupation of any part of the territory of the Dccciin or of the 
Nizam’s dominions, any part of the stipulations of that treaty ?— No; no territoiial 
cession was provided for until 1800. 

88. Having in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition ot* domi- 
nions.^ — Yes; and there was a partition treaty afterwards. 

89. Was that partition treaty after the peace?— It was; in 1792, after the 
peace. 

90. It was understood, was it not, that there w^as to be a partition treaty when 
they first went to war? — It was expected, though I think there was no specific 
provision made for the scale of partition. We had then a second subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam in 1708, preparatory to another war w ith Tippoo. 

91. That was Lord Wellesley’s.^—* Yes; and that was the treaty that made the 
subsidiary force permanent, though it did not provhle for any cession of territory 
for the payment of it. The Nizam w'as still bound to provide a money payment 
for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary treaty took place in October 1800, 
the year after the fall of Seringapatam. 

92. Did that treaty provide for the cession of territory ? — ^Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam ? — Yes. 

94. Can you tell the Committee what was the outline or plan of that treaty r — 

The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight battalions of native infantry, 
of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavalry, of 500 each, with the 
due proportion of artillery, and the Nizam agreed, in commutation of the moiK.y 
payment, to cede to us all the territories acquired by him under the two (lartition 
treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the subsidiary troops, do we levy them in the dominions of 
the princes for w^hose protection they wrere intended, or in our own possessions ?— 
Generally speaking we levy them m our own possessions, but on one occasion u 
recruiting establishment was formed in the Nizams country to supply the regi- 
ments with troops^ but 1 believe that even the men recruited there were inhalritants 
of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in search of service. 

96. The inhabitants of the territory of the naitve stale would not be reckoned 
safe, would tbeyl^NOi^nop are they the kind of persons we should like to take. 

97. Were thcM i^ooo' men to slati^^ in the Nizams territories?— Yes, 

perniaiienitly f made^ tbat'^ they should 

ail teappBcabio bosrilitiei, with.tfae exception of two bat- 
talions, which weie to lemaio near the person of the Nizam. 
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98. Was he to pay them? — He ceded territory in commutation of the money 
payment ; he ceded to us all the territory acquired by him under the treaty of 1 792, 
after Lord (vornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and under that of X799, after Lord 
Wellesley's war. 

^ 99* were to maintain them after that cession? — Yes. 

100. And we were at liberty to increase them if we saw occasion, were we not ? 
—No. 

101. Not in the event of hostilities? — We might, considering his territories as 
the territories of a friendly power, have sent troops to act in them ; but we had no 
power to increase the subsidiary force permanently stationed in them. 

102. Was, then, the first cession of territory in consequence of a subsidiary 
alliance ? ~'rhc first, with the exception of the Northern Circars ceded to us 
in ijbb. 

103. Was there any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ? — 
Tlicre was one trifling alteration in the composition of the force immediately before 
the war with the Mahrattas, in 1803; it was thought inconvenient to have so 
large a force as the Hydrabad subsidiary force, consisting of natives only ; a sepa- 
rate arrangement was tiicrcfore entered into with the Nizam, by which lie agreed 
to receive a regiment of 1,000 Europeans instead of 2,000 sepoys. 

104. There was no other alteration in the federal relations?- — No. 

105. What year did you go to Hydrabad? — Originally in the year 1800, just 
before the conclusion of the treaty of that year. 

loG. You liad occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam's country, making excur- 
sions of various sorts, going down to Madras, travelling, and so on? — Yes. 

107. Did you observe any, and if so, w hat alteration in the state of the inha- 
bitants of the country from the beginning of your acquaintance w ith that province 
to the end of it? — 1 should say, that a very material and constant change wa.s 
going oil fur the worse j the population was becoming more scanty, their poverty 
was increasing, and they were being gradually and progressively reduced to a still 
more and more abject condition of misery. 

108. Between what years r — iSoo and 1820. 

109. i'liero was a commercial treaty in 1802, that had nothing to do with sub- 
sidiary arrangements, was there not. ^ — Yes; but it was hardly attended with any 
|>ractical consequences. 

1 10. To w ljut was the deterioration to which you have alluded to be ascribed ? — 
lo the increasing rapacity and misrule of the government* The government was 
originally a bad government ; and the persons composing it were of one religion, 
while the people w ere of another. I think a great deal is to be referred to that 
cause. 

111. It was a Mahometan government ?— -Yes, with a Hindoo population. 

112. Did it ever occur to you, that any part of that constant degeneracy of 
government arose from its inability to protect ?—«A great deal arose in this par- 
ticular instance from the personal character of the old Nizam, and of bis minister* 
Azim-ool-Omrali, a man who was in absolute power for many years; they were 
hotli very weak, very extravagant, and very rapaaiout^oieb. 

113. After 
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113. After making all allowance for personal character, do you consaler the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that?— I have no doubt 
it gave efficacy to all tlie bad features of that character. 

114. Were you for some lime resident at Poonah ? — Yes, a year and a half. 

115. At that lime the Peishwa was a subsidiary ally ? — Yes. 

116. In the space of time between i8oo and 1820, what sort uf change did 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories? — I never had an opporUiniiy of 
seeing the ceded territories. I have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having lieen trans- 
ferred to our government, they were reviving in inucli the same ratio in w hich the 
rest of the Nizam’s territories were declining. 1 have always understood tin y were 
progressively improving. Our own territories are better governed than those of the 
native states in close alliance with us, but not so well governed as the territories of 
those native powers which have retained any considerable portion of their original 
independence. There w^as a great difference between the character of the Peishwa's 
government, under the influence of our subsidiary alliance, when I saw it, from 
what I noticed in that of the Nizam. The alliance with the Peishua was of 
more recent origin, and his government was in a much more vigorous statt'. And 
that I take to have been one of the causes of Jiis breaking out as he did ; he relied 
on his own people and on his own vigour. His government had not been w eakened 
and humbled like the Nizam’s ; he could not brook the weight of our control, and 
he fell in the effort to cast it off. 

117. Was he a Hindoo ? — Yes, a Mabratta, as well us his people. 

118. You think upon the vv hole, that the marks of the vigour of his govern- 
ment were discernible in the better condition of the people? — Remarkably so ; liis 
people were contented, and had great reason to be so. 

119. Is there the same importance attached to caste that tliere was? — Among 
the Hindoos as much as ever. 

1 20. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste ? —Yes ; 
they look down with great disgust upon their own lowest castes. 

121. Had we ever a subsidiary treaty with the king of Tanjore ? —Yes, I think 
we had. 

122. Is the natural course of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the complete 
dependence of the state in time?— Yes, inevitably. 

123. Lord Wellesley was the first who begun that subsidiary system, was he 
not? — Yes, that system in the shape and to the extent in whicli it is now' contem- 
plated by the Committee. 

124. Were you at Poonah before or since the termination of the Peishwa’s go- 
vernment ? — Before the war with him. 

125. You have no knowledge of the actual state of it? — No ; 1 left India shortly 
after the war which placed his territories in our possession. 

126. Youdo not know anything particularly of the Nagpore country ?— I appre- 
hend it was better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that of the Peishwa ; 
and in point of conditioiii it occupied periiaps an intermediate place between the two. 

127. Our first eonoectieii with the Peishwa begun when he was under a regency ? 
—No; we had in early times a close connection with bis father Ragobah, but not 
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21 February 1832. this individual Peisliwa. 

/ ,, 128. He was an infant when he came to authority? — Not when our first treaty 

nuy , .sq, Concluded with him ; wc had no treaty with him till that of Bassein, concluded 
in 1802. An attempt was made by Lord Wellesley to induce him to join the 
alliance with the Company and the Nizam against Tippoo in 1798, but he refused. 
After the conquest of Mysore a considerable portion of territory was reserved, and 
offered to tlie Peishwa as a gift, on condition of his becoming a member of the 
subsidiary alliance, but lie persisted in his refusal. 

129. You mean of the triple alliance? — No; the triple alliance was that of 1790* 

130. Was not territory offered to Holkar, w’hich he refused r — No. 

131. Were not treaties made with Scindia and Holkar before the war of 1790? 
— No, not on that occasion. 1 believe that Scindia and Holkar joined as dependents 
of the Peishwa, hut not as independent powers. 

132. We have treated with them as independent powers? — Yes, we did long 
anterior to that, though the treaty of Sahley in 1782 was rather negotiated through 
Scindia tlian concluded with him. By our treaty with the Peishwa in 1817, the 
Malirutta confederacy was “ dissolved in form and substance.” Since that time, 
therefore, Scindia, Holkar, the Kajah of Berar, the Guicowar, and the other smaller 
Mahratta princes have been nominally as well us really independent. Our first 
subsidiary treaty with tiie Peishwa took place in 1802 : he was dethroned or abdi- 
cated, whichever it may be called, in 1818; be therefore survived his alliance 
with us only iG years. 

133* You say, in your answ ers to the w ritten questions proposed to you, that the 
only danger we have to apprehend is from a w'ell-concerted conspiracy, or a rebel- 
lion of our own army ; do you mean a conspiracy among the immediate subjects of 
the Company, or among the native princes under our control ? — Among our own 
subjects. Tlie greatest danger is from our native army ; and the next, and perhaps 
the only other, is from our own subjects. I do not apprehend that there is any 
danger from a conspiracy of the native princes ; they might concur in it, and render 
assistance, but the greatest source of danger appears to me to be in our native 
army, and tliere, I tliink, there is very considerable danger. 

134. Immediate danger ? — It might occur at any time; particularly if among 
the native officers a man of considerable talent were to arise, and to acquire influence, 
as such a man might, over the sepoys. 

135. You do not think there is any foundation now for such an apprehension ? — 
No ; I think the occurrence of the danger would be sudden ; if there were time to 
discern its approach, I think it might be averted. In 1806 we had a formidable 
and an extensive insurrection among our native troops. 

136. That arose from a particular cause? — It is doubtful what the real cause 
w as. Those generally assigned lay upon the surface. The efficient causes, I believe, 
lay deeper. 

137. You do not apprehend there is any settled disaffection? — Certainly not. 

1 38. But you think there is a constant indefinite danger. belonging to our position 
in India ? — The magazine is charged, though at present there is no spark likely to 

be 
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Ije applied to it. The danger most to be apprehended is the appearance of any 
person of considerable talents and ambition among the native officers, wliose situa- 
tion would enable him to take advantage of an^ accidental disaffection among the 
sepoys. I have no doubt that many of those individual native officers having got 
all that they can get, are very much discontented. 

139. Would a Hindoo be readily received into Mahometan society if he aban- 
doned his reli^on ?— Yes ; they do not look upon an apostate with the abhorrence 
that we do. The Mahometans receive converts readily. The Hindoos, as they 
do not admit proselytes, look with great indifference on the followers of other 
religions. 

140. Do you conceive that employing a great number of natives in civil and 
military stations of trust would be attended witli danger, or would be an imj)rove- 
ment ?— -The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty ; but the result would be very beneficial. The great mischief 
of our internal government in India has been, the abolition of the respectable 
class of natives; it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class. 

141. You think it could not be done immediately ? — It must be a work of both 
time and difficulty. 

142. And of some danger? — Yes, of course; all very great changes involve 
some degree of danger, t think, however, that it might be accomplished without 
any serious danger ; and it is a measure of such eminent importance, that I am 
satisfied it ought to be attempted. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to become consjiicuous among 
their countrymen, so far setting them forward to do mischief?— -We should hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief, and we should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do not afford them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, we should do more 
than we could effect in any other way to reconcile them to our government. At 
present tiiey cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government only, 
but as a government in which they have no stake, and which holds out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation. I take the reign of Akbar, who was contemporary 
with our Elizabetl), to have been that under which India was the best governed. 
We have no reason to suppose that it had ever been so well governed before, and 
we know that it has never been so well governed since. The instruments that 
were principally chosen by him were not of his own race and religion, but Hindoos, 
the natives of the country; and the result justified his choice. 
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■Lieutenant-Colonel BARN EWELL called in and examined. 

144. How many years have you been in the service of the Company? — Thirty 
years, 

14.5. During that time what diplomatic situation have you held? — During the 
last 10 years 1 have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattiawar. 

146. During that time had you many opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
the subsidiary system upon the native powers? — As far as our subsidiary treaty with 
the State of Baroda, I had an opp)ortunity of witnessing its effects. 

147. What power was the subsidiary in the service of? — The Guicowar, one of 
the Mahratta powers, with whom w'e entered into a treaty in the year 1802. 

148. For what period can you speak to wlmt lias been tlie effect of that arrange- 
ment on the internal state of the country ?— From the period of our treaty witli the 
Guickwar until the year 1820, daring which the natural defects and condition of 
the prince caused the government to be controlled under the advice and aid of 
the resident. 

149. Do you mean the whole internal government? — A minister and a regency 
conducted all the details of the Baroda government, subject to the advice of the 
resident, who superintended their proceedings, reporting every thing that took 
place to his own government for their approbation and information ; the effect of 
this control was very favourable. In 1802, at the period of our first connection, 
this government had been nearly subverted by the Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that existed between the different members of the Guicowar family; it also was so 
oppressed by pecuniary embarrassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy. Through 
our interference money was advanced and loans were raised by mortgaging, or 
rendering (under our bhanderry) the revenues of the State liable for the sums 
advanced : the effect of our control and arrangements up to the year 1818, cleared 
nearly all the old debt of the State, and raised it from a condition of anarchy and 
bankruptcy to one of comparative prosperity and tranquillity. 

1.50. You were in Goozerat as late as a year ago? — I was, 18 months ago. 

1 .5 I . Can you state in what state the country now is with respect to its revenue ? 
— A dej^recialion in the value of agricultural produce had taken place, and the 
revenues had decreased. The eastern districts of Goozerat are very rich and 
fruitful, especially those under the direct rule of the British Government. 

152. l^art of the country has been ceded to us, w^e understand? — We have 
a great number of districts in the Goozerat, others came under us by the conquest 
of the Pcishwa’s dominions. 

^53* What is that depreciation arising from ?•— Agricultural produce l>eing 
depressed, and not being saleable at the former prices. * 

154. What 
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154. What is the cause? — The changed state of India ; it was formerly greatly Foiii'it.x 

disturbed, and it is now in a state of internal peace ; this prevents the employment 

of numbers of men, as well as alt extra demands; from this cause a larger pari <» Mmiii 

of the population have become agricultural, and the supply of grain, which is the //*»**// 

principal produce, so far exceeds the consumption, that there is a glut whicli causes 
a depreciation in the value of the produce, 

155. I should have thought, as the country was less disturbed, that would have 
been counterbalanced ? — This lias not been the case in India. During the ilisturbed 
state of that country, larger establishments were maintained ; these were consumers 
of the produce of the soil ; they have now become its cultivators for a subsistence. 

There is therefore now a great deal of increased tranquillity, but a less demand. 

156. You say the cultivation of the country is improved, and tranquillity 
increased ? — Tranquillity has generally increased, but the prolils of the farmer is 
reduced, and therefore a remission of his revenue has become requisite. 

157. Are the native powers in general consenting to a remission of the revenues 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce?— I can only speak 
with respect to Goozerat, the part that 1 was employed in : I do not think that 
they have made any remission to the degree that they ought to have done, hut 
they have been obliged to make some remissions, because it they had not, their 
ryots would seek shelter in the Company’s districts ; their vicinity affords to the 
ryots of the native states a place of refuge, and this asylum, which tliey can always 
obtain, tends materially to lessen the power that the native governments would 
otherwise possess of oppressing with impunity their ryots by over exactions. 

158. Are you of opinion that that counterbalances the increased power whicli 
he has of collecting the revenue by the service of a more efficient torcc, which is 
subsidiary to it? - -In a degree it does so, the force within the Gnickwar possessions 
affords increased security to the subjects of it, while it also gives increased power 
to the ruler of the State. 

159* What 1 mean to say is this, docs the increased power w hich tliat subsidiary 
force gives it, is it counterbalanced by tlic facility which the vicinity ot the Com- 
pany’s territory affords them of transferring their residence tliere, and of iiiigrutinn 
from the State? — How far it operates in doing so it is very difficult to specify. 

160. Previous to the emjiloyrnent of the subsidiary troops for collecting the 
revenue, is it necessary for the Guicowur to obtain the approbation ot the 
resident? — Certainly, he cannot employ any part of the troops unless tlic resident 
concurs in the justice of the way in which they are employed; he is not entitled 
to the aid of the force unless to obtain a just object. 

161. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenue? — Never; ilie 
Guicowar,- by mismanagement, might excite a disturbance that w'ould make it 
necessary to employ the forces to put it down, and to preserve the general peace 
of Goozerat; we cannqt deprive the Guicowar of the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty, but we have a right, which would be rigidly maintained, of not allowing our 

aid to be used for unjust purposes, ^ 117. 1 

162. The only security then appears to be in the conduct of the prince r — VV inie 
we have no control oyer bis govecninent it is so ; and it is the most difficult thing to 
suggest an effectual check ag^i-inst our protection being abused. So long as^the 
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resident had a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection could 
not have been made use of to a bad object ; this control ceased with the life of 
the late prince, whose natural defects caused it ; the succession of the present prince 
was accompanied by his assumption of tlie management of his own government, 
and our influence being limited to the fulfliiiient ot our bhanderry contracts to 
Imnkers and other individuals. 

163. Since what time is that? — Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Committee 
to the Minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated in April 1820; it will supply all the 
particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater interference. 
Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of the 1st March 1828, and his further Minute and 
his Journal of his proceedings at the Court of Baroda in January 1830, will furnish 
the Committee witli a detail of all transactions with this State up to the latest 
period. 

i()4. Is Sir John Malcolms Minute published in his book r -* No. There i.s 
a letter also of the 7th January 1820, from the Bombay government to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, in which they take a full review of the nature of our 
Baroda relations, w hich would be also a useful paper to refer to. 

1G.5. Are you prepared to suggest any cftectual check under the subsidiary 
system short of assuming the entire direction of the native forces? — I cannot 
suggest any plan. I believe experience has shown the impracticability of carrying on 
interference, with benefit to the people or the ruler, unless the prince will be entirely 
controled by our advice ; tliis is a species of management few independent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Our political relations with Oude are similar to those at 
Baroda, and 1 believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrange* 
merits for an improved system of internal government have proved ineffectual, in 
consequence of the Prince being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit bis profits of management. 

i6fi. In point of fact, previous to the year 1820 our resident was himself the 
acting governor ? — I'hc ruling prince being, from his natural defects, unable 
to conduct the details of his government, they were managed by a minister and 
a regency, who acted under the advice of the resident, and the State was relieved 
from a great debt it had incurred. Under this control, by this period, could a similar 
system have been continued, it is probable the old as well as the new debt would 
have been paid off'; but the result is now very different, as, after we withdrew from 
interference, the prince has not paid the loan contractors, but put the revenue in his 
private coffers. 

167. Is not that very general in consequence of the interference, the prince 
having a private coffer of his own, independent of his public treasury ? — ^In the 
Mahratta State it is frequently the case ; I believe no state in India has derived so 
mucli benefit, both as affecting ilie government and the people, as the Guicowar 
Stale, from our interference. Soon after the prince w»as left his own master his 
government fell into disorder, and his avarice involved it in great pecuniary em- 
barrassments* 

168. Is that from profusion or avarice? — In this instance avarice impelled him 

to violate our guarantee. That offence would justify, to usage, any degree 

of severity or penalty that Government might have thought proper to inflict, as- the 

State 
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State foiled to fulfil its obligations to the bankers who had advanced loans on the 

ur • bhanderry# This is a contract by which our government comes under an 
obligation to fulfil a mortgage on the annual revenues. The prince pledges a 
certain portion ot the receipts of the government, or the revenues of particular dis- 
tricts, to pay it; we are bound, as the bhanderry, to use all the power we possess, if 
such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment of this contract : we might con- 
fiscate. It differs from a guarantee so far, as if we had been guarantee, a pecuniary 
responsibility would attach to us, but a bhanderry obligation is limiteil to the 
enforcement only of the contract. 

169. It seems to be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure than 
to waste it ? — Their object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

1 70. Do they lead a jolly life ? — The present prince is not of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171. Is their object in amassing this treasure to provide for their family? — No, 
the treasure of this prince would be the property of his successor at his death : 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172. It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit tl;an anything 
else? — The habits of all the Mahratta princes lead them to desire to accumulate 
treasure, as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

1 73. Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual clause in the treaties witli 
these princes to give a bhanderry for the public? — No clause in our treaties mention 
it; the practice we found to exist on forming a connection with the Ikroda State: 
this custom was general throughout the Goozerat, and shows the mistrust of the 
people w ith respect to their government. In every contract between the prince and 
his subjects mistrust was so great that security was essential to produce confidence 
from those possessing sufficient power ; the Arab zemindars were selected to be 
the security to every contract for money lent and the engagements of government, 
and we were obliged, as a condition for obtaining quiet possession of the fort of 
Baroda, to substitute our bhanderry in the room of that of the Arabs, which wc 
removed. 

174. Who stipulated for that? — Government. It is a point of honour with the 
Arabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a new security ; their cliaracter is con- 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governmei»ts in Goozerat all 
observed this system for enforcing claims; in fact it was the only way in wliich all 
engagements were entered into and fulfilled. 

175. For what time and in what part of India were you employed? — In the 
province of Goozerat. 

1 76. In what department were you employed ? — In the Revenue department lor 
about 1 2 years, in the Political for nine years. 

1 77. You were employed in the collection of the revenues for the districts ceded 
for subsidy by the Guicowar I was. 

178. Will you mention the comparative state of the ceded districts compared 
with the districts under the direct sovereignty of the Guicowar? — The Company’s 
districts are in a better e^ition^ and both person and property are more secure. 

. 179. l^ej(:eveiiiie the Guieow is in a inostinvolved state ? — It is embaiTassed 
firom tlie sniscondnet of (bo present sovereign. 

V ^.1. — VI. D 180. What 
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26 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

180. Whht is the revenue of the Ceded Districts now, are they in arrear ? — It is 
impossible for me to state the arrears. The provinces under our direct rule in Gooze- 
rat yield about 38 lacs of rupees of revenue, but within that sum are included 
provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Peishwa. 

181. Have the revenues of the Goozerat districts fallen off since they have 
been in our possession ? — No, they have rather increased by increase of cultivation, 
and by the increase of population ; the rates of revenue I believe have not been 
increased. 

182. Have they Ixjen dimini.shed ? — The revenues have been diminished, and 
are diminishing with the price of produce; our system was not to increase but 
from new cultivation. 

1 83. Is the general cultivation of the Ceded Provinces superior or inferior to 
that of the provinces in the direct dominion of the Guicowar? — Both are remark- 
ably well cultivated. 

184. Do you say there is any difference between them ? — I think there is 
a greater increase of cultivation in the Company's provinces than in the Guickwar. 

185. You consider the profits of cultivation to have diminished since the war, in 
what proportion? — I do ; from the depreciated value of produce : it is felt parti- 
cularly by those who have a fixed property, and who pay a fixed rent; their produce 
of course yields a less profit than it formerly did. 

1 86. I iViink you said the value of the land in cultivation generally was decreased 
since the war in the proportion of about one-third, if I understood you? — Cotton 
had fallen in price, and so had grain ; the market prices would be the best criterion 
for ascertaining to what extent ; I cannot exactly state the degree, from memory, 
that they have fallen in the market. 

187. You can only state that there is a considerable decrease? — Yes, a consi- 
derable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices of produce. 


Mariisy 27 ® die Martiiy 1832 , 


Henry Gally Knight, Esq., in the Chair. 


Colonel MUNRO, called in and examined. 

188. In what part of India were you? — In the Madras establiabment. 

189. Only at Madras ? — Yes. 

190. In what situation were you? — I was Resident at Travaaeore and Cochin 
for about ten years. 

1 9'/ What opinion have you formed of the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India and their effect on the gpod governinent in the respec- 
tive territories to which they relate? — I may state that our subsidiary alliaBCes 

appear 
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appear ta^me eminently calculated to strengtliqn our military and political power in 
mma. How far they may be conducive, to the internal good government of the 
sevCTal states with wiiich we are connected must depend entirelv on the use we 
make of our influence over tlie administration of those stales. ‘ 

192. Are you aware of any states in which it was usefully exercised for the hap- 
piness of the inhabitants of the country ? — Yes ; in Mysore, while the late Sir Barry 
Close and Mr. VVebb were residents, it promoted tlie prosperity and happiness of 
the country ; and in Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were adopted 
at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

> 93 * Were there any particular featiu'es in the possession of the resident with 
regard to these countries? — In Mysore there was a very able dewan, who acted under 
the superintendence of the residents. " In Travancore I was obliged to take direct 
charge of the administration of all the branches of the government and to act myself 
cis dewan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrassments in which all 
the departments of the state were involved. 

194. Was that by native mismanagement?.— By native mismanagement. 

195. Previous to any subsidiary alUaiKe?— Both previously and after it. The 
country had declared war against the British Government, and it w'as soon after the 
conclusion of peace that 1 was appointed resident. JUit no description can exhibit 
an adequate idea of tlic oppressive character of the native government of Travan- 
core, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the administration 
laboured. 

196. You found great fiscal exaction and mal-uduiinistrution of justice?— There 
was no administration of justice whateveu*; the llajuh w'as absolute; the dewan 
exercised in the most despotic manner all the powers of t^c government. There 
was a drain of officers, from the dewan to the moanest inhabitant, exercising also all 
the powers of government, judicial, revenue, and military;, bribery and extortion 
prevailed in all parts ; every officer of the government had uutliority to impose 
fines on the people at his pleasure ; the property of the inhabitants was considered 
to belong to the Ilujah on their death, and was only redeemed by very oppressive 
fines. 

1 97. Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct interference ? 
— ^The treaty authorized the general interference of the British Government ; but 
I assumed the charge of the administration at the express request of the Rajah, w ith 
the authority of the .British Government. 

98. In short, it was completely voluntary on the part of the Rajah? — It was at 
he earnest request of the Rajah. 

With the concurrence of his subjects? — They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state tlie changes that were introduced in consequence 
of your su^estions?— Many most oppressive monopolies and iipposts were abo- 
lished,*' improved arrangements were adopted in the eoJUectiom pf the revenut% 
the pSow^rs o^ the public ierireiiie.weffe lhnk€d. and define ;a System for the. admi- 
nistration of justice was introduced under tlieir own laws, and all tlie debts of the 
slal^ were paid ^ ^ 

nsade W imrnduce* the Hindoo daw? — That is the, law of 

— VI. D 2 -02. You 
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28 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

202. You introduced that because there was no law at all before ? — Only the 
arbitrary M*ill of the servants of government ; practically there was no law whatever, 
although the Hindoo law is the law of the state. 

203. With what success was this measure attended ? — In general the results w’ere 
extremely satisfactory, and the administration, after these objects were ejected, was 
delivered over to a native dew'an. 

204. Then subser|ucntly did it go on well ? — While the influence of the resident 
was employed in guiding the administration of affairs, it did go on well ; but I have 
understood that latterly that influence has been very much withdrawn, and that 
affairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder. 

205. And that the condition of the inhabitants is mueb less happy than it was? 
— I have understood so. 

206. How long had you the charge of the situation? — About three years. 

207. Between the years 1809 1812? — About the year 1 8 11 . 1 was ap- 

pointed in 1810; I took charge in 1811 ; from 1811 to 1814. 

208. What was the nature of their relations with this country? — It was con* 
nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Oovernment to interfere for 
the good of the people. 

209. To an indefinite extent? — The degree of interference was not specified. 

210. That was the treaty of 1 795 ? — There were tw o treaties ; the last was nego- 
tiated by Colonel now General Macaulay; I believe it was in 1805 that the last 
subsidiary treaty was made. 

211. Those treaties authorized our almost indefinite interference ?— They autho- 
rized our interference, w ithout stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

212. Was this treaty accompanied by any stipulation of military protection? — 
Yes ; it was a subsidiary treaty, by which a military force was to be maintained for 
the protection of Travancorc. 

213. And in the country ? — The Government, to the best of my recollection, re- 
served to itself the power to employ part of the force iri the Company's tefi iiovies®, 
if it should be necessary. 

214. This force was there while you were there? — Yea, it was ;-! have under- 
stood it has been since withdrawal by Mr. Lushington's government, but that tho 
subsidy has been continued. 

21.5. There was a subsidy as well as protection ?-*- Yes, to pay the tfdopaC 

216. Was not the subsidy converted into a cession of territory iMIerly ?^Tbere 
was no cession of territory. , , . 

•217. It was hard cash, in short? — Yes, and is now paid, ainpe^lhe i^nioval of Ibe 
troops. . 1 ' 

218. You know tliatof your own knowledge ?— I have understood so,' k is « only 

from information. * ^ > i<j n n ,. ; > 1 : 

219. Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed^jiow iiHerfeieDce w 

faction, when you took upon yourself tbe admini8tielio0io£4hfl^|^w<ckmenti-r--liiiiive^^ 
every reason to believe they did ; it relieved them from a most oppressive system of 
government. ^ - ■' ^ 

220. What opinion have you formed on the >sa^jocll:^4iggest^ 

Sir Thomas Munro, of employing a dewan in the management countryl'-^^ 

dewnn 
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dcwan must necessarily be employed if the states preserve any appearance of inde- tWfcfciN. 

I^nd^t ^vemment ; while they retain the appearance of independent governiuent ■ — 

the British influence must be exercised through a dewan. 27 iNfarrii is.v^. 

221. the country be better managed indirectly through a dcwan, or directly 
by a rwidcnt?— While the native states retain possession of the government of their 
territories it would be^ highly inexpedient that the resident should take charge of 
the '^ministration ; h is only in a case of great exigency that it would be necessary 
for the resident to assume the direct management of affairs. 

222. Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the dcwan, or directly by the resident? — It must depend on the character 
and capacity of the dewan ; I suppose there would be a greater security for good 
government in the integrity and ability of a British resident ; but that measure 
could be employed only in a case of great extremity ; its permanent adoption would 
excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of tlic independence of 
a state. 

^ 223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
direct interference, the affairs of government have relapsed into disorder ? — 1 have 
been informed so. 

224* Do ^ou recollect the amount of the subsidy? — It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, and it is now drawn from the country witliout any return, as the subsidiary 
force has been removed. 

^25. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be forthcoming 
in case of necessity ? — Yes; but if no subsidiary treaty existed, we should find it 
necessary, from a regard to our: own interests, to protect that country, both against 
foreign invasion, and interna^ aparchy. 

226. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps? — We cannot 
abaqdoo.tbe subsidiary system without endangering our own security; and 1 con- 
sider that the employment of the resident s influence over the management of the 
affairs of the states connected witli us by subsidiary treaties, (I understaiul, of 
course, wheq tha^ ipfluence is exercised with Judgment and ability,) will not only be 
conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general be 
necessary tp.preveatpppr^uon and injustice on the part of their governments. 

.227i Wbai was the (enurev of land in this country 4 did the zemindary system 
prevail ? — The tenures are very various ; a ryotwar system prevaib, in which the 
most absolute properly in jAe soil b recQgni^^ 

228. Were you resident at any other place ? — No. 

229. ' Haw otaeh^ati^ nature to make, in addition to 

what you have given, to throw a light on the subsidiary system ?— It appears to 
me tiiat the ^suteM^y calculated to occasion misgovernment and op- 

pnessbh ^ 4lie aahabjttntsi^^^m by the inihsence of the British 

rMdenl. Jiuvki i- uh/u i • 

230. Then you ^ink the disadvantage attending the subsidiary system can only 

bsf^oi»«kjtid<ti^^tiwt|ii9P9tMa^ and inte- 


231. Do 
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231. Do yon conceive mv general Ihe powers of the resident are too much re- 

stricted by the nature of the subsidiary system ?— He j^nerally acts under, the in- 
striictions of his government, which vary according to circumstances.; but a dispo- 
sition has been manifested to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs of the 
allied states. ' 

232. Without reference to such treaties ?— Always with reference to the 

treaties. . ■ 

233. The residents are in constant communication with the Government 

constant commuiucation ; they report all their proceedings to Government, and act 
under its directions, . . 

234. There are no stated times of communication ? — No. . 

235. What sort of intervals did you usually have? — It depends entirely on cir- 
cum.^tanccs ; a vveek or a fortnight, ))erhaps only a day, 

236. What was the longest time you were ever without? — Usually tCP days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237. Had you never to wait for answers ? — Yes ; occasionally tlicre, was a clplay 
in receiving answ'crs. 

238. Were you ever inconvenienced by the delay ? — I cannot say thp^ I > 
points of urgency were answered with expedition. 

239. There were no points in which iVwas necessary to refer homo > they did not 
frequently occur? — No, they did not. 

240. 13 ut sometimes ? — They might occasionally have occurred. The Govern- 
ment took on itself to decide on mattery relating to tlie local government that re- 
quired ininiediatc execution. 

241. The other place at wdiich you were resident was Cochin? — Yes. 

242. What were the particular circumstances of that ?— Very much resembling 
those in which Travnneore was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the inter- 
nal adininistratioM of Cochin also, 

243. That had hegn in a state pf maladniihistratioh ?~Yes, hi great confusion ; 
and it had a very heavy debt tp pay to the Company, occasioned' by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been engaged against the British Gpvehiment 

24/[. Did not a considerable part of the debt originate ‘ih a pCppet contract ?-^ 
No, the greater part of it w as occasioned by arrears of subsidy, and by the e)(|)erisefs 
of ilic w ar, w hich those countries had to pay to the English ' Go vemhi^ent. The 
contract for pepper cxfiircd before I arrived in TravancOrC. ■ ^ 

243. The subsidy was paid in money? — Entirely in money.’ ' 

24(). At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non^exiatenee t>f yustice Tbe 
same general description will apply to Cochin as to Tfavancofe. - v 

247. And in the same way it was revised and improved while ,you were there ? — 
Yes, the same remedies w ere employed, with similar reisuUs^ ^ > 

248. What proportion did the subsidy betur to the^ whole revenue of the country ? 

— A very giSeat proportion. I frequently appli^ for o’reductfeHi^of the' subsidy to 
the Ih itish Government, but without eflfect. • ^ * v * i 

249. Do you conceive, in consequence pf the extent ^ofrthal wtwidy^ the country 
w as impoverished so as to interfere with its produce glWatiy.sc^^^^ 
revenues of the country scarcely amounted to seven iWcs^ of rupees^ and 4 he suteidy 

was 
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w*s tbres lacs end a hal/l. ,Tbe. removal of so groat a quantity of specie from the 
country must operate injuriously to ita pros{)erity. 

350. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore? — Twenty-ci^^bt lacs 
of rupees Hihen I took the charge of it; they were raised to thirty-four lacs when 1 
delivered back the charge of the government to a native dewan* 

251. In the Company’s territories, your idea is that too great a revenue was 
exacted? — Yes. In the same way I may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories,* without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, produce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You stated that the subsidy was heavy with regard to Cochin ; do you con- 
sider it heavy with regard to Travancore ? — Not in so great a degree as at Cochin, 
where it amounted to half of the revenue of the country. It was not much greater 
at Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force in defence 
of the country- 

253. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to protect 
it from external enemies? — ‘Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger, 
excepting from invasion by sea ; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented 
internal conimotiohs. The country had been long subject to insurrections, vvhich 
wwe the only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions to 
which they were exposed- Frequent insurrections occurred before the British force 
was stationed there. 

254. Do you understand that insurrections now occur? — I have been mfonnod 
that discontent prevails ; but insurrection is less likely to occur, because the govern- 
ment is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering de- 
cisively, if it interfere at all ?— Certainly ; insurrection, which was the only remedy 
of the peoplci is now hopeless. 

356, Whqn these insurrections took place, ^ having for their object to effect some 
mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their object ?— 
Their success was generally limited tp the removal of some very unpopular minister, 
and, the abolition ojP any obnoxious regulation of the government, after wdiich the 
march of affairs fell back into its ordinary course. 

257* As a mean it was very ineffectual? — Yes, the government resumed tlieir 
usual system of administration. 

258. Do you believe these two countries were in a belter or a worse state 
the otbeir uouiitrieB of » India; how would you say they stood relatively r 
were in a very miserable state. * . .. x » . . » .t 

259«9 Bather moierso than 'the other parts of India r— I think they were, from a 

peculiar oppressive character of the government. . ..r . ^ -m • 

260. What are the peculiar , features of the stole of Nairs . Tlieir usages 
aie vei^ remarluiliie* >i«Th^ twe Bindoos ; marriage is not known among them , pro- 
perty is inherited tlirougb the females entirely* _ 

jla it» equally divided among tlie sons. There ib 

mrnipiioa^^i^ of moralsr - ^ u 

I Nairsl-^Yes, on the coast of Malabar. ^ ^ 
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263. Tb^re is proniiscuous. ^a.^ercQurfe, , aod pot mar^4(^«ip-7r.N;Qt^r(^»i8C^ 

intercourse; temporary connections are formed and dissolved at the pleasaro 
parties..,,., ,, , ., ,, ...... , . , ,■) 

264, ; T^e property goes jthrQugh females J-r-yes, The san(}a,,r«W, applies ^ the 

government. The rajah’s son does not Inherit* but the ddest son is^ the .females^^^ 
the r^gh’s house. , , . ,, ,, y., . 

2C5. Who would actually succeed hjiii ?— The eld^t son of any, of the.fehEi^lOs 
of the rajali's house The Kairs arc a brave and turbulent race Qi tuen, dPItredjQ^ 
however, especially in Travancore, by great vices. Their character, stands, bigh^ 
in the Company’s territory in the north of Malabar, ^ 

266. Were there many British residents, and in what way were they occupied^ 
Trevancoro and Cochin P — Some were employed in shipbuilding .h'OP) teak u o^, 
and others in ptivatc trade. , 

2f)7. And some were resident up the country in the interior ?— Yes, they were, 

268. And then you found that they did not ill-treat the natives ?— Their conduct 
was always satisfactory ; and they were found extremely useful in introducing the 
circulation of money in the country, and giving employment to the, people. , , 

2.69. You tliink it is so much for their interest to treat the irafiyes yv'dl, tliat they 
do so? — It is so much their interest to acquire the respect and confidouce of Ure 
natives, tliat their conduct is generally kind and conciliatory, ,, 

270. There is no foreign settlement? — Cochin had been a Dutch settlement, and 
Anjengo was a British settlement; the latter was under the jresldbPt, 

271. Has the country improved during your residence ; has the agdcuUur^l pro- 

duce and the revenue also improved ? — 1 have mentioned the increase of reves^qe,: 
the commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. . y 

272. Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopolies ? 
— Yes, it did. 

273. Did the price of agricultural produce fall ? — The free exportation of agricul- 

tural produce was allow'ed, and its price was not found to fail j; it ivas prohiluted 
under the old system, but under the new arrangements the freest exportation of jdl 
the productions of the countiy was pernriUted and encouraged* . , ^ 

274. Is it necessary to employ trdops in the collection of the revenue? — No^^bf^ 

I was in charge of the administration. if " 


RICHARD JENKINS, Esq., a Member of the Committee, | ' 

275. What situation did you dll in. India ?i — ^1 was oTigiha^Ijlt,^ .Writer ipitb^ 
Bombay establishment ; I went to tbb College at, CaIcM||t^ in^l$.f> 

appointed, in 1804, as an assistant to Urn Resident in 00 thOjCle^ih 
of the resident taking place, T gqtCd for a .yefir 
remaining nearly 20 years of my serym^ Jp 
Nagpbre. ' * 

276. What opinion have you fprmdi(| 


subsidiary treaties in India, and of ‘tfifcir e!T#t!upoA 
respective territories to which they ^ ' 

alliances seems to require a short - 

wc to maintain our ascendency as th'd^pai 
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tof 'be' wakitiiitred thhinigh' 'th^' in^ahs ’of siibsidlai^ alHaciie, 'of’ thrttjgh wiiat 
dtbeHjfStein.' ■' o.j. ...-i., , .... 

The rise and progress of our power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike dth^ ehipir^B dui^ has been in a great degree forced upon, us, built up at 
alnabst'every step against otir Dwh 'dellberate resolution to avoid it, itiUie face, I may 
soy, of every opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, by His 
^(mijiesty’s Government, by the Court of Directors acting upon corresponding dispo- 
aitbhs^ hi our governments abroad. Each successive Governor-general for the 
last ‘half century, sent from this country, with minds fresh and untouched by local 
prejudices, including Lord Cornw^allis ' during his first administration, wlio went to 
India 'under the Act containing the well known denunciation against conquest and 
e?lrtension of dominion ; Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Hastings, (the two last 
strongly impressed against the existing foreign policy in India) and Lord Amherst, 
havO' seen reason to enter into wars and negotiations, defensive in their objects, but 
generally terminating in that very cilCnsion of territory and dominion which was 
beaded. ' - ; 

What arc we to infer fr^ this, blit, that our position in India has always been 
sUch; that our cxistfiHcehai ifeperaetfon the very steps proscribed by the Legislature, 
iand which 'Would shrteiy haire’beeh most religiously avoided by those noblemen, had 
not the public safety.deiU'anded a contrary course ; fbat at no one time for the last 
30 yCar^ have oiir Ablest and most enlightened politicians been able to find a resting- 
place where w’e'migjht rejibs^ vp security amidst the wreck of surrounding states, and 
that we are now perhaps in ‘the sa^e Uncertain predicament, though all but masters 
(tfthe wliote of India.^^ '■ 

With regard to the ^ystepi' oh which thi^ ascendancy, if necessary to our exist- 
etfbe 'in iftaia, ’is to bbmaintainedi’ I ’hkvb tb observe, that a very great proportion of 
our power has arisen out of the subsidiary policy. It is indeed the main source of 
Oulf asdrndancy^ both military arid poliucal ; it grown with opr j^wth, and 
stiithj^h^ed with bur strengthi It is inferwoven with our very e^tutepce, and 
th^fore the' quesfibh 'of Ubandobing,^ or materially depa.rting froih itj'iseems to 
me to .be quite irratibnipt. Unless We are at the same time prepare^ to abandon 

We first appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
variopjs i^ptests, with, pur >Ep|ro{^^ rivals, the prospect of which rendered a warlike 
garb nece^ry to supp^^ peaceful objects, were the origin of our military 
repfitdtlbn 'ip tbsft re^nV fCouh^ evbp'by tile Great Itfoguli and by the Sophi of 
FerBit^^Hs ^babful' ihnMihbhU'lb^ free' their coasto pirates, we acquired, as the 

|iHce of bhf aid, ihhpy'pf ‘those 'cbjn'ipefcifl'adyan^^ which fixed us on the con- 
' 'tineht of'Bhdik.' breaking pbbifj^ empire led to arming our 

fitCtbribs, to protect bilii'^di"£hd ‘^rO'pemra. 'The same skill and ^lantry which 
bad at first wop our way to .cotpmercijol setidpinwts, displayed anew, induced the 

empk^ ^ i^uft our aid m thdr 
'obd^tif bdtif bbeiiaQl^^^akd ih6(.yi^^^ our copoihercial 

those jppWen,for^ interiiMMldle 

‘fleHs m ilriid steb waa'fhe decwve rme ; bhee cbnuutted we 
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The French in the meantime had made still bolder advances t6 etiipire in India, 
and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. Could we hesitate 
which to choose? We now began to raise armies. These were to be paid ; and 
could only be paid by the princes whose cause we espoused againsit the French and 
their allies : pecuniary payments often failing, territorial assignments took their 
place, and we were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military power. Our 
whole dominion on the coast of Coromandel arose in this way, and much of thait on 
the Western coast; and through it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain,' the 
power of Hyder w'as checked, and that of his son Tippoo was annihilated : the 
French power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, and the Mabrattu 
empire brought under subjection- In Bengal, the acquisition of the Dewannee 
gave us the great nucleus of our power in that quarter; still it was extended and 
secured through the same system of subsidiary alliances applied to Oiide ; and in 
fact, if we examine the composition of our territorial acquisitions, we shall find 
that a very considerable portion of them has accrued to us in payment by the 
native states of specified ninnliers of our troops, amounting in revenue to the 
vvliole military ex[)enscs of Bengal, as the following rough Statement will show. 
The civil charges being deducted, the balance is given as applicable to military 
pur| loses. 


18*27-28. 

UEVENUES. 

j 

CIVIL CHAKGES. j 

BALANCE. 

Carnatic, in lieu ofl 

£. 

£. 

493.279 


Subsidy - -J 

I .'1<>4»a43 

911,064 

Tanjore - - - 

301^.07“ 

186,638 

208,034 

Nizam - . „ 

5S4-3f»9 


46i.45« 

Peishwa - 

estimated at 

- - - - 

430,000 

Travuncore Subsidy 

- - - - 


89^^98 

Cochin ditto 

! - 


i . 22,857 

Mysore ditto 

- - 

- - - - 

j 280,000 'Of, 

Guickowar 


147.170 

\ 235,626 ■ 

Outle , - 


1 506,223 

1.307*338 • 

Bcnare.s - • - 

1 77^.533 

1 ^3^,359 

646,174 

Nag pure Cessions 

1 estimated at - 

i - . - 

1 , 150,000 

No Tribute 

- 


[. ,,,69.000,,^ 


Total Subsidies, and Cessions in lieu\ > \ 
of ditto . - - . , -J ; H 

'4,689.049 

,, 


If with these great advantages, and many others, we aho experiences somo incon- 
veniences from our subsidiary alliances, we must not complain; but i ' really see none 
of the latter to ourselves at all to be put in corbpetlition iirith* tte -foTmeri I do^ not 
believe that, we Imve ever l>een engaged itva deffellc6fof^“dd^^lies, which «did 

not call upon us to interfere in their favour wbetheV' they ^ Our allies or* illfoit. 
Whilst having the right to guide their political tte niinufeit pdnte^^^ 

secure from any involvement in hostilities of an ofifensit'O nature through theif 

; Jtion 
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tipn or;,>varitwOf faitiii many other advantages of our alliaucca will be obvioas on 
‘^O^Bsideration of the general position of the several slates and our own. Our sub- 
l^eciS) 1 presume, derive benefit from any political situation wdiich strengthens, our 
(power, » and relieves them from tlie dangers of invasion *, and by preserving peace 
and order amongst our neighbours, takes from before tbeir eyes the teuiptation U) 
a life of > plunder and irregularity ; settles their minds to a determined adherence 
to tpeaceable avocations, and opens sources of foreign trade to their industry aud 
eoterprize ; and such is the result of the subsidiary system. 

With regard to the effect of our alliances upon llu* native princes theinseive.s, and 
their subjects, I would premise, that our alliances are such us were concluded with 
states that were at the time upon some footing oi etjuality with ourselves, though 
led by some external danger to submit to certain U rins implying a diminution ot 
sovereignty*, as the Nizarn, the Peisliwa and t!»e (juicowar, or such as exist vv it h 
states owing tlieir very existence to onr creation or lorhcarancc, or tliose with inferior 
states whose internal independence in civil alVairs we acknowledge, witli cerlain 
exceptions inseparable from their subordination to us in military matters and in 
circumstances affecting the public trun(|uillity. 

With respect to the first class, they iiave all obtained the benefit they sought, ol 
security from external danger, by wbicli tlicy were lelt at liberty, it so inclined, to 
cultivate ih^^iucts of. peace* The natural eiVecI, however, ot such a connection is to 
lessen the energy and self-dependence of the native state, and to induce it to n('glect 
its natural resources, or only to cultivate them to the degree necessary to swell ilu'ir 
personal treasures, with a view to contingencies, either ot hostile attemiHs on tlu ii 
own part or on ours; and the result, speaking broadly, has been a gradual tailing ot 
the power of the state into our hands, (even where, by treaty, all interlercnce in 
internal affairs has been prohibited,) w bether from the weakness or tlic evil dispoM- 
tion of our ally, giving rise to dangers and disorders that would otherwise have dis- 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state by a contest with us, (u 
its own dissolution fronn internal or external force. These conseciuences, too, have 
occurred, in spite of our efforts to prevent them, at Hyderabad, whilst at Poonab 
the success, of such efforts has not prevented the forcible disruption of the alliance. 
With tlw 3 affairs of the Guicowar we have been involved ab initio in a direct interfe- 
rence and the necessity of reverting to it, after a trial of our opposite system, is 
the best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the foi mer, only 
adopted from absolute necessity in the first instance. 

With regard to their subjects, our support has given cover to oppressions and 
extortions, which prol>ablyy under other circumstances, would have driven them to 
rebellion; and such evili have only been remedied where we have been forced to 
a dhect ititerferencrfor the special purpose of remedying them. 

rThe freedom^lmn lexlernal in^ unless accompanied mth such interference, 
IsbouldTear would baldly be. a boon the inhabitants^ for with all the liorrors of 

^ere usually weU prepared to 
mid » part to turn them to their own account in 

Witi^i^airit^ cliwB of atatef, aa UoUcar, Mysore,^ Sattorah, Oude, 

l^^Na«hfOf to speak of the states of Travancore and Cochin,) we have 

E 2 a formal 
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or 
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a. Jenkins^ r.\(i 
^r. i\ 
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POUTlGAi. 

korkign. a brmil righil;^iinterfereiiee with all hut that laf Holkavi alihoi^ with rq^rd 

' ' ■ " * "" to him thenailD^ emt some grounds of exceptioii to the ’^oiwlu«i 9 |ii it appears to 

27 M arch i83«2. me tha,ti;ih ail the considcratioJis of the interests (I mean' the ^jeai welfare^ 
ft. JetthHs, Esq,, f**®*^, thc pride of independence) of the governments and their aodi^ects, the benefits 
M.v! ' of dkect mteiierenceiand control will be iouiui to predominaiSe.v^dAjgnch'cases^vil^ 
we have the couit»: the highest classes dvU iand: mrlitanypiviz. ^ the ^x>fiidal c 
the f^eat land-owners, and a few leading bankers agakist usi^ ' Wer 4 )ave Ihe^titidcUe 
and lower orders^ iponied, mercantile, manufacturing, agricidtural^ ahd^eveir^militai^ 

for US« ■ ■; 'j !.• 'i')' t . .\jI ■,./ ' V.’'*:' .'VlVr- . 

The last class, as the states tn Central India and Rajpootanay liave undoubted^ 
received benefits from the connection with us, in being saved from destruction, or 
at least a constant state of depression and misery, under Mahratta, Pat’ban, and 
Pindarrie domination, beyond that of any otiier state or people, and tffe increased 
cultivation and prosperity of those regions is a proof of it ; still there are difficulties 
and hazards attending these connections which I am not prepared to go into. 

If there be any class of states which may be supposed to embrace our protection 
with a certainty of its unmixed advantage both to them and ourselves, such states 
are the latter, The le^s we interfere with their internAljCppcei'nsr J][ sh()uld:say the 
Jess likely it would be that causes of discontent would arise ; and free aa they are, or 
ought to be, from the jealousy of our domination, having been alwaysibpendent on 
one power or oth^r, generally on a|l who arer str^pgpt 

military spirit of the tribes of which they are composed will hardly submit for a length 
of time even to the just restralht irnpOsdd by'tw^on thdr boSlfflftie^itb^ Other 
or their domestic feuds. Still » we may hc^’tb keep tO'oorselve^'In 

a greater degree than any other class of 'Ottf 'alHeSi * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of the latter I fear we can never be Imre; thVodgh any 
liberal, but by the means of Our actoab'nfflilary stren^h ;'^ and dlihOoglf^it' iSi| of* 
coarse, just to do our utmost to keep them hiM^heir^acmhl COnditi^ iseltted by ' 
trustees^ and perhaps politic with a tbe^afteWiativeiOf bring^^ 

nions ui)der our direct rule j and to Other eonsrdeiftftions of k€e{jh]^ the res^ 
classes of hatives as long as ow Institutions are at 

rather of opinion that, in W 1 points Of Bbch ^ alterhettfe^iS hbt'tbh%ortf^ 

regard our own interest, those of our own 'subjects or 

governors or governed. Act as WO will wO iarihOt divest ohrs«vfes bPtWtf hi|b kA 
we are placed in without the danger and almost COrtaitify Of ’h fidPjfWtifwhrO^ 

we pbilanihropic enough to view Buch an ^Opt with: indifferi^WC^J''^ ^ 

real good of India, can we anticipate bhy Wtich 

the wbs and flows of our policy; sometimes interiering^ ibiMififC^''Pb^ sbtnetinteS*' 

withdrnwmg our protecting arm, are a p6sitiVo^VB'b(3*tt*tb^a^ 

to theiV tubjeois, and injurious to ouf repbidtielti^^r^bbnkfetbt^ fiiWP^ 

encouraging, td our enemies, arid mortif«ng‘ Ww ^ 

friei^S/- I opinion, thewi that wd 

have gained;^bu«‘«o improve every occasipit^1^tSt^<0irf)«MHtt^ 

tlie mhabitante Of ititila for the 

mg to them the bririefirat least Of more erili|htott^-jm<® 

government. ; - . . ; K* <"<!qmn4 

Placed 
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' l^cedinrlJMP’iiiidst and iiumicRhiiot onlv:to«t( ‘buti to - FonlioM. 

every otbei! .peopie, by-^ the jextraoirdinuy and exclusive nature at their tel^^bn^ 

mannersf cusioius, and Imbks* iiot 'to\ mention language, which hardly alludes to March 183a. 
fcMeigners but.in temw a£ contempt,, and- not -taking into account tboae sources of em 

hatr^ and jealousy oomnian to all. natkuss . under a foreign yoke, and particularly m. r* 
to those^ native, states .who, have fallen, from a high estiUe to one of humiliating dc<^ 
peadeDoe,-. it is eapactina 1 may almost say impossibilities, to look to any means of 
maintaining our -fbotkigna India, but by the cultivation and improvement of our 
intrinsic strength, to exclusion of ail reliance on our foreign relations for anything but 
a 9»dual preparation for the entire -conquest of the Continent 


iU 



Jbt'M, 19T die Aprilis, 1832. 



Sir ' WIItkiw' W ittiAiliS Wvnn, Bart, in the Chair. 

JMajdi^-Q^dneral‘S!f'(JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., called in and examined. 

,a77‘^WM4r, J(Otii;^te , your opinion with regard to the effect of the subsidiary Apni i8,'t.>. 

treaties r^l, am i^vaep; that a very di^efent opinion will be formedi connected with 

the policy and result df our subsidiary treaties, l>e.ta'e^ ' Persons who have judged 
them at afdistNKfx a^d.from, records,, bpwevier full, and , tiiose who have personally 
had an oppprtunilyr only .of Jieing.iofttrMuiental in their negotiation, but have ' '' 

seen ^iu. in all tholr results ;: the. latier . is. my case* I consider, that from our 
eQnditipn.inJndia, iW;e have had mother Eol 4 h>al Branch an option,. of difh* 
cultirsbahd fhatoor sobsidiary ftlliatvoa lwyfi been fotmed either for the purposcof 
d^iimding,-our.3eiYfi8, throngh. thepi;afwih8l(iWr:j.eneniie8, or .subsequently., for -maior 
tailing that \gewral, trar^lUty w hich we-P]«^4 noreelv^ Jo .^prolsect at tliek origi- 
nal forioatiao^- 4 hit|ia.wnk!i%:%hiah IP.hefiStnO/Ottgaged wUbTippoo Sultan,, we were 

N^^ant and .the reishwa^ eod without 
fhe^ ,aHifrtic^iiyfei.cqHW,npj htaYP lOnr OWA,doi»iniona,in the south of 
*n 4 >» CfotW princeaxtitucfl; Ifaftjhayft anMned so inroconcUeable 

an !OOOPy,t«vthoflri^sh fjqgsjni)f}^.,^,^t^,,we,lw(l^oJ{eu^this .first.Bt^^ 
m^,of,,Rqt ei^g^^ts, y ifJ^ gOO^, faith, to the sohsitiiary 
a*«W0?.>Slfh, hi^ J»^igftinai#ttoe 4 purpose of protecting him 

assawat Ttet<«w«bloajhon assumiog a hostile 

as|^,^yhBl*,5^ ^iPfw^inSOSi India,; of, the. 

lOeMursaM^WOWtfw enaW^ 

it^a4i(8^liiBa wgi»^U>Eenl<: 

BowuSiimlia. 

enega by tbe^^iociples: of. predatory lyai^re, wliich are inherent in the conatihitiiiNi 
. ' of 
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rouEiGN. of Main states. Tlic Peishwa Bajerow, who had long been) solicited to enter 

into a &u^i(liary alliance, in order to protect himBclfj^ as ns and our alliaSi 

12 April against the chiefs of his own nation, was withheld by jealousy pf tte British power 

: — ; from contracting such an engagement, until .an actual attacjc upon fius^ capital forced 

Sir territories ior protection, and led to the treaty <rf Ba^seia* That 

(; . c. It treaty no doubt might have precipitated the hostilities that took fteca/ afterwards 
with the Mahratta chiefs in 1803 ; but I am quite coofideQt, i that: war could mot 
have been ultimately avoided, and that the coiitinuai prepaimtion had 

been for several years obliged to make, in order to save us from attack, could have 
been ruinous to tlic tiiuinces of government. The result of our subsidiary^alliance 
with the Peishwa, gave our troops military positions, before the war of 1803 Cptn- 
ttienced, within his ten itorics, that insured a success which established for a period 
tlie peace of India ; and had our subsidiary system been tlien extended, we should 
have, I believe, avoided those subsequent horrors to the inhabitants of a greater 
part of India, and our subsequent expensive measures of defence, as well as the war 
of 1817 and 1818. These events, in my opinion, resulted from an attempt to 
adopt an impracticable system of neutral policy, which allowedythe great herds of 
freebooters to liccome formidable, and to plunder and despoil :,^qine! of the finest 
provinces of India, lor a period of more than 10 years. About thc^^iO period, or 
rather before the treaty with Bajerow, a subsidiary treaty he^d l:}^^ ente|:ed into 
with the Giiicowar State of Guzerat, in order through that allj^pceta protecl^^ithe 
possessions and maintain the traiujuillity of that proviiawse. . ; before 

made a treaty with the Nabob of Surat, and by the treaty of -Bassein, spnje of the 
richest provinces ot that country were ceded to the Government l>y l)^ Peistk^, in 
piiyinent for the troops which it furnished; and by the result of- the war of 11803, 
the rich district of Brooch was ceded to the Company by DowlotiBow ^india, to 
form and maintain its alliance with the Guicowar, which was ,i|iatured gradually, 
and without wai* or internal commotions of any consequence. The J^nglish 
Government found itself compelled, before it could effect tfie dismissal of large 
bodies of subsidiary Aral) troops, which had long had a predominating influence; at 
the court of Baroda, to gain to its support the numerous apd; influential creditors 
of the state, who held tlic security of the Arab commanders for loana adyjiiitw;^ to 
the prince, and to give to those creditors what are termed./boundary (Off guarantee 
engagements for the adjusimeiU of the claims upon jtlic nalivi^.. Stately 
ment, which gave to the Government the great advantages of the 

countries of Guzerat, has been since the fruitful source of w|ich 

has attended the course of this subsidiary allmnco> aiid of^ ,wh spoak 

hereaiter. , 

With respect to the state of Lucknow', subsidiayy^iidiw^Bf 'yi^^ 
nearly 70 years ago, have undergone great vicisi||tud< 3 S.>^ 3^ of 

the Committee will no doubt receive from 
information than I do upon the subject. After 
the heir of the ancient Hindoo Rajah of Mysore 
a subsidiary alliance formed for his protection,: i$ 
protect a prince whom we bad taken from a pri^.ao^ 
was also a subsidiary alliance with the petty stale of 

a short 
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a ^bort BCix>unt of fbe pritidpal subsidiary alliances into which we entered before 
1803. Subsequently to that date, we entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
court of Nagpore, and in i8iH with that of Miilhar Row Holkar, botlithe latter 
states having been, from the events of the wars of 1 803 and 1 Si 7- 1 8, reduced to u 
condition in Which they could not have supported themselves without our protectioiK sn 
We couW not have abandoned the Nagpore state without resigning it to the enemies 
of the British, and I may say of all civilized governments, tlie Pindnrees, as well a:; 
to the probable hostility of the Mahmlta cfiiefs, Jeswnnt Row Ilolkar and Denviut 
Row Sindtiu The young prince Mulhar Row Holkar, alter the battle of Mahid- 
|ioi"e, was in feet, though not in form, placed by ns u]H)n the tlirone, and llie 
whole of his territories were in that condition, that it was quite impossible tlioy 
could have been consolidated into a substantive power in CVaitral Iiulia by any 
other means than through the arms as well as the iuduence of the Hriiish 
Government 

Having thus stated my opinion of the necessity by w'hicli wc hiiv^e been impclledf 
to contract these alliances, I shall say a few words upon tlu'ir general results. 
These haVe beOhf Very different in different situations, and have been very dopendaut 
iijwm the characlfers of princes, their ministers, and I may add, of the 
representativd||Mployed'at their courts. Several of those states had their conn- 
tiies relieved IPth^ alliances from great and increasing evils. The territories of 
Mulhar Row Holkar, for instance, was one scene of desolation, and have recovered 
to one of prosperity with a rapidity that is quite surprising. Mysore for a long 
period of years liOl^oved under our protection, in all branches of its governmcni, 
as well 118 iO' it8 resources ; cultivation \va.s increased, roods of an excelleiu 
description madd throughout tlie whole country, and whoel-earriiiges, which had 
hardly ever bedn known, introduced to a very great extent, while the people up- 
ireated and ^veid Contented and happy. One of the most evil consccjuences which 
attended our alliance in other parts was here in a great decree avoided ; 1 mean 
the cfeistrtiction of the chiefe and the aristocracy of the country, by our abstaining 
from any very imnhte interference, and by the prince maintaining, according to the 
stipulatbns of the treaty, a body of 4,000 irregular horse, under the same chiefs 
and OfRea^i or^thkir 3 had distinguished themselves in the war of Hyder 

Ally Idid' ‘k British Government, and who have evinced for 30 

years M flMro zdl^^^ndeKiy, a^ courage in contributing to the success of every sub- 
seduOntWar-irtf Irttidh'fWfiy have served in asaociation with our troops. 

*Tb an impressioh of the character of the coinmarrders of thi.s 

forces add'OfkKdi^ mdn of wliom it is composed, 1 can almost positively affirm, thru 
during various wars, perticuiariy the campaigns of 1803-4, and of 1817-18, 

hi the iield, and marched to the distant 
countries thattiiOre is no instance of the slightest miscon- 

respectable officers, or atiy instance ttett 
Wai^ bath of thi^ cai^aigUH, df the desertion of oiid 

The finajperity of Mysore in 

attributed to the ^ihee 
of Poor^ 
bid tih the 

^ experienced 


vr 
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FOR WON. expi^Hend^^SriB able men who having held office for a long pcfribtf !ri ihtit eouiif^y 

were inaititained in different high stations. Since the prince lias come of age, 

12 April 1832. I regret learn that his habits of extravagance and his' addiction to vicious 
u courses have combined to give to his government a character 'df ^ppresStoh and 
Sir injustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some part 5f his subjects, which 

o. c. B. ’ has led to the direct interference of the British Government tvitlV Ms adn^ihlstratioh^ 
i am not acquainted with the particulars of these transactiohs, 
only state my hope that they will not lead to the annihilation of thw pOiVer^ -'bCIhg 
felly satisfied that, Upon the whole, the inhabitants of that cduntry^ and' p^fti^larly 
those ttf the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and consideration supfertbr to 
what 1 think our system of rule, and its character as that of fdreigner Sj coiitd baVe 
enabled us to bestow upon them. With respect to the Nizam, with which edtintry 
1 have been acquainted for 40 years, it was, when our first subsidiary alliance Was 
formed, in a very distracted state, and continually subject to ihtCrnal revdlts of 
dependant chiefs, and to a dread of annual visitations frdtd the’ neigh bourihg 
Mahrattas. It is difficult to calculate between the increasing bVils' ivhich-; Such 
a condition must have brought upon this state, and those wld^^fiaVe undoubtedly 
been the consequence of our subsidiary alliance. Thdre is" tib dddUt 'thUt in this 
country our influence and support has paralysed the power pririebj -libd 

given the sanction of our name, if not our authority, tb' the ad^df bppt^sive 
ministers ; and that much of what wb have dbne and lefrdbdbhb^i^p^ars t6'fla^Ve 
had the same effect of deteriorating the happiness of thb pedp'le/^i&hd the respectability 
and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes barfed tb thisif result; bn 
which I shall not now expatiate ; one very pronrinent hds bebd' lbe bceUVreAfeU-bf 
wars, which forced us on measures that, though they might MVb pfoo^thd the 
success of our military operations, have injured the intertia! of V the 

country. But nothing can be less calculated to ermble U^ tb ioHU a'tyu^ judfMbnt 
upon such a subject than to dwell upon the evils which bUr^Sjrstem 
a native state, without adverting to those from which it? Ims bebU tbsCUM, or'Ibbi^lhg 
prospectively to those in which it might be involved' by eur withdrawing 
connection, or substituting our own rule; The deCisibn tipo^ sUch points ^ can 'HcWbi* 
be made upon any general principles; they are, froni 
in India, and our not being a national government, prabtiCa!l'fpiesti6Us$ d^ 
decided in each ease with reference to persons and 
possible to judge, except at the moment of their dccuflrbnde^^ 
refers to our other subsidiary alliances, as well as those My’b^n 

opinion is, that the native state is only to be preserved, 

iniiinate ties, by suiting our conduct to its actual bcinditidh, idtd bywttehtfen^ to 
a general principle which equally avoids that freUin^,* 

degrades men as instruments of rule, and Wltiniaiety gbverntiient, 

through the means of British agency, and that abtaihbttbfe 

inevitably leaves such states to destroy theihselves. ^ 

all my experietice, that it is bur policy to mainthik^ we pos^ 

native states hd# existing, and through them and* 

maintain native chiefs aristocracy tliitvngbiMIt 

tMiiic that every means should he used tb tvi^t WhitdihoUM 

• " the 
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Cfififnities, fin'a.pc^tica^^poiut of view, that could arift$ |p. 

»ti^ wfiote^qf lutl^ibpcpinipg 8 ubj(^t to, oqr direct rule. . . ^ , 

r (oy opipioft, U)at w luttiv^, Mate can exist if we exact a !itri9t obsorvtmce of ' 
t^'aisfin 4 jUterfil sepsc) of . the various aniunccs we uiake. ,tt belongs to good 
4 )jih to intcrprfst pur.treatjes with .consideration to Uio sense in which they arc Hir 
UQ^^pitoi^rby th(^ wj^i-whona they: were contracted, and wIlIi every indulgence 
toitbclfrlak haib^ ip, speU {Htints ; .,we cun, I thuik, have no right, except under the 
ipoat.pc^ivp pirdi clear ;b^ch uf 4 reaty on their part, to go ni any shupc beyond 
thosspirijt? ^.,our,!engagenients,.ex^‘i’pt on occasions where tlfc public peace of the 
eMppiryi undpr.,ojur,,gc|ieral protcepon is threatened, in a degree that calls for a 
ch4qgf ,of rqiq as a ntatwr of pofiikiyeaKiccssit^^ in order to preserve the.traaquillity 
ttf.qur own tetxUorie&;aitd those>qf others. I mean, however, to exclude frgtn this 
adnus^ion.tliatjtighti which has been often assumed with respect to onr view oftjtio 
coiirpaiatif'.e :happltf that the iphaiitihiats would enjoy under our rule, from tlwt 
which: thqy,fnjoy tui^r thafof tl^ir native princes. 1 nm not, from my experience, 
prepar 4 .d->^Q:ada)it,lil)ig /asult is a general pusitiun to he founded upon triiUi. .1 par- 
tioplarlyi4l.iud^lPH^’!eo^idpp-of theiw superior grades of society, without .which 
fjC(^sidqfjnp)j|;)9piippn|^ long exist; and, in a poliucal view, 1 certaiply must 
. .appreh^^ taM^^a|[]^,, 4 rotp; the. extiuction of the higher claisest My rcasous for 
tii^. q 9 h^op 3 ni>,|uH^ |eU,er to the Secretary of the India Board (which 

iaihM«ra^^,,Cop)iP)|«tV^e).of,ttta adthi March 1832. I have also stated in that letter 
thqt.d)q fta<iva a|afss«r^ho^sti|J^remam subject to our general influence and autho- 
. rityi, ,hui,,a>hq internal administration in an independent manner, 

alja9i;b,^P«4)y 4omau^i ptiraedUt^.niul. rebellion which, in my opinion, must come 
thqjr po.vr$r)vaaextipct,ahd more certainly, as 1 should expect tlratan 
4pparepi;«t4tip|^ P^q,0>igl>t laatLjfroin financial considerotioos, to tlio further dc- 
; CraaiSifPf.'VMr SHlilmry . for^j . cm ,thV' very general but very fal^e suppositbn often 
,iiia^>thnliubemw^ti^quiliity. ia.’qstal^ished in a particular quarter, troops arc not 

that. .the. trapquiUitj» iareferaMe tq thPlestablishmenl and 
vepiidinpapita.pf'thpi.'f^^ at^i4ta'<renioyal produces.the cvil wbiw it was calculated 
: frequency beqrdiit stateid that if js copsistei)t;with the principles 

^igf'l^fPRli^yrf^iWPreftSP !^vterri,ttp:ies under our diioct, rule, nud that upon the 
*96MRH*<V5»_ll^iW§ri?eq(!gPvei!n tbCfPi .better than tlieir actual rulers,, Some, indeed, 

: While l;denyijthe first pr^ition, i cannot 
.4mdar«tgg4|}ift to^ipipiqibr^ouf^igh^tqeitflwgc qur Indian, terrip^k?, on the lattcr 
gfoupi^ is . flirqm . a doctnni^ wh>^ 'I'vnuljd justify unlimited 
#WR«|i»«baW4ir(W>flW .(tWr’.ih^ vafupjspeculatmo-.of .imprqvii^ Urn condition 
.hyhfcfiPSPdSlltff COtqcjtepqqd jn, d^lrpying »•» eslahlislied 
Jeii! ehtc-f,- Vf<;; o(or - 

»Wr8Wi»iflP.ff!M!fiftBllwl}Slil|utiqp.qf ,ti>e roisrulp.of 

ItSctlWiapicultowl and .qpflWfifr. 

of InditsiAkit 
nsi fiorO,1gd|h4Bte .M>©ij^qr«efil»as 

jilic iAMrriPOt 

F ducc 
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(luce of tte.isoil well a3 cqmipeccm wealth, than .the spn|;^.i?rn JM 
(listricts, I accomp^ the present Duke of Wellington to that country^ 
the year 1803 ; I particularly here allude to those large tracts neac the borders^ pf 
the Kishna* Poonah, the capital of the Peishwa, was a very weal^tfey and thrjvlng 
commercial town, and there was as much cultivation in the Deccan it ppgtr 
sible so arid anil unfruitful a country could admit. But there is. po,,dpubt ^h^^ 
during the few last years of Bajerow’s reign, he fell under the influence, qf lo>y and 
wicked counsellors, and the inhabitants of all classes suflered p, ppressipit a^d in- 
justice. This, however, was a temporary evil, and his conduct was in 
those of almost all his Hindu predecessors. ^ ^ .rtr 

With respect to MaUa, I saw it in a state of ruin^ caused hy the. occupancy Jipr 
a period of more than half a century of that fine country by thejMahratta anuijca, 
the PJndarries, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of almost all Xndie^ ; 
yet, even at that period, as I have stated in my work oh Central India, 1 vras 
perfectly surprised at the difference that exists between a distant view of , such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition^ J iiad ^uaple mceP? 
afforded to me, as the person appointed to occuj^ thatterrUbry,,and to co^du 
its civil, military and political administration, to marn alL th^' th^ jCpprds juf 
government could teach, and to obtain from other source^jujlinfpr^atm^ 
country; and I certainly entered ui>on my duties with the co|hpIetc,, 
commerce would be unknown, and that credit could noV C^i|^tj,iit.^ pr^^^ 
had long possessed, from its position, the transit trade. 

Western India and the whole of the north-west .provinces of as 

the more eastern ones of Saugur and Bundelcund* Ifoupd iQ,,my 

correspondence with the first commercial and mpnied ,men ,Qf Iliypoota^^ Bppdel- 

cund and Hindostan, as well as with those of G uzer.at|,. dealings, ju mppey to a 

large amount had continually taken place at pujeia an(| ptber cities,,, wpere^^^^ 

or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing state, ; apd that go(i>|df to 

a great amount had not only continually passed through the proviiicp, but. that 

the insurance offices which exist throughout all that part of ,Ihdia^ 'find mqlude 

principal monied men, had never stopped their operatidiis t^op^ premia m.,rQ3e>. 

a period of danger to a high amount. The native gpye^hmepts pf M 

tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted Opting Jbu 

attachment of the natives of India to their native spil sqpn ^uppUed 

a return of the inhabitants. And I do not believe that, in fii^t 

ductipn of our direct rule could have contributed more, nor 

firosperity of the commercial and agricultural intcre9‘ts^ ^ 

the ej0(icient rule of its former princes and chiefs, w hp, tl;^ug)i^pifpi^pjq^^^^ 

are quite free in their internal administration from pu/c jq^ , ,, v ? ox; 


interests are likely to be improved under pvr rule, 
blfisslngs, exempUon from war, ,whicb while under^pyiQ^^bt^Q^’ 
ig B ^. .and I , must unhesitatingly state, that 
jjljPfHtwarden and^goj^, other chiefs on the ba.nHa ' 
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a]^ricaltural ahd Commercial ^rdsperity than altoost any 1 know in India. I refer 
this to the %5tem of - administration, which, though there may be at periods 
exactions, is on the whole mild and paternal ; to few changes ; to the complete 
knowledge and aimbst devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; to their 
better understanding, or at least better practice, than us in many parts of the 
administration, particularly in raising towns and villages to prosperity; from tlie 
encouragement given to monied men, and to the introduction of capital ; and al)ovc 
all, to the jagheerdars residing on their estates, and these provinces being ad- 
mihisiered by men of rank who live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded 
in office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact money at times in an 
arbitrary manner, all their expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to their 
owti provinces : but above all causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable 
support given to the village and other native institutions, and to the employment, 
far beyond what our system admits, of all classes of the [population. 

In Gnzerat, which I never visited before 1830, I learnt from the records of 
Government, Bttd VnuCfi from the reports of those officers who had known it before, 
and who accompanied me, that the districts of this favoured province which have 
been ced^ to ift tverfe to the full in as good an agricultural and commercial state 
as they aite’ at ibis moment that cession was made; but it is necessary to 

that tlftlPpfovfnce possesses so many advantages, and has been so completely 
eziSh^pt frOtW w6ri ahd other calamities, that it has been subject to few of those 
violent changes which have visited other parts of India. 

With respttr td the provinces 'now in possession of the Guicowar, I travelled 
thrdogh most of thfem; they are very much intermixed with our owm, and I cannot 
thkt f observed in those I travelled through, any difference in their commercial 
or agricuhntal state. Indeed, there is one efficient check upon misrule ; the ryots, 
if oppressed; Voiild migrate into ouf provinces, where many have relatives residing 
ahd often pdssfeSs lands. ' 

' TThe capital' bff lJaroda itscff becotne, from various causes, and in some 
degriee ho ddnbt from the protection which our guarantee arrangements afforded to 
the rtionied Vpie^ ^ho the creditors of the prince, pne of the richest cities in 

pblnl or'cbthm^dhl a that I know of its extent in India. The 

formfei' capital Ahrtiedabad, from its having bden subject to a distant 

g0^hrnment,‘ ahd‘ oppressed by IVimtiuCkjcc, the profligate minister 

of when we received it, but I am glad to 

say 'that it^ 'hdw rdcov^irin^ very rapidly, and promises to be more prosperous, 
bbfh ih i^'bbfhthntciaV and agricultural population, than it was before. The rich 
efistriict *bf highest state of agricultural and comnieicia) 

prosperity when deH#ffert bVeir tb iis by thd agents df Dowlut Roiv Sindia. It has, 

I owing to indifferent management, which 

and by most positive oird^r^ 

fb the consequence it hAS I6ng had^is' a 

^ - 

ticii suffidchtly' acquaiinte^ to be able td" ^ vc 

betere wb dbl|iiyed 
WaHare, o^ing to the distance 

i.l.— VI. F 3 the 
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native government had neither means nor energy to reduce. Tlie appointment of , 

12 April 1832. that most able and superior man. Sir Thomas Munro, to the man^ement of these 
M ^Toen provinces has given them every advantage ; but it is here to be remarked, that. 

Sit Join Malcolm, the means he suggested to restore them to prosperity could not be put in action^ > 
G.c.n. till a strong military force had rcduced^the various usurpers and pliindecera with 
which the country was then infested. These provinces have, from the caua^/ stated, ^ 
increased in commercial and agricultural prosperity since tltey came intp^our possession. 

With respect to the territories of Mysore which, consequent on the death of : 
Tippoo Sultan, came into our possession, I can only state, that from my own obsei?: 
vations during two wars, those of 1792 and 1799, winch I was witii the nrwoa', 
that entered that country, that however tyrannical the government of Tippoo* had ? 
been in other respects, neither he nor his ministers could bo complained aa £at» 
as the general face of the country enabled us to judge of its cultivation, and the - 
state of its general internal commerce. I think it however likely, without bemg. 
aware of facts, that the Baramahal, Malabar, Coimbatore, and Saiem, and Csgnara,^ 
and other countries wc came into possession of on tlte fall of Seringapatam, are in 
a fully equal if not a superior condition, under our government^ to what they were 
under that of Tippoo : I refer here to their commercial and agricultural state..' 

With respect to the territories of the Peishwa, the provinces Qf^<the\Peceau have 
lost sources of wealth by the introduction of our power, which it is. almost impose > ' 
siblc for any good government on our part to restore* . Froui 4 ho healthm 06 S/(^^ 
this climate, and its favourable soil for the breed and food pf ^boraea, jt aLweya, • 
inaintalned and supplied a large proportion of the Mabratta army ; and jt waa,iftom> i 
tha,t and other causes, a country in which there \v.as> great expendUureai ; into vwbielv . 
many luxuries were imported. The Deccan was also the native pUce^of almost. all,; 
the principal soldiers and princes of the Mabratta army ; and from the veaidenco of 
a court at Poonah, and government of the provinces by the principal: chiefs of tb0 ; 
country, wealth was distributed among all the higher, and many pf . the industrious 
classes, while the attachment of the Mabratta to the place of bis birth, at wbal^. v 
ever distance he might be employed, or liowever long his ab^iqe, sent; always; 
a share of that booty lie gained, or tliat wealth he acquired, to promote, theje^tm 
tion, or to add to the beauty of his native town or village. Under these ^ 

the deteriorated slate of this country since it fell info pur power 
to causes which we cannot control; but every effort has b^p tp improve 

and the proportion of this country still left to native chiefs, pnd t^ipepeliair indplrii ' 
gences and privileges granted to these during the admiifistrationrOffRir^JIlp^ 
have tended in some degree to counteract the 

I state this particularly, because I am of opinion, fhak^efiahingTSW pprspp^ lusd 

maintaining them in their present condition, and Using them; 

improvemepf, is essential to the promotion of 

interests of that part of the territories. But I 

has been made to introduce capital, and some 

created, and particularly the establishment of thCj 

to ^ a, source of future commercial wealth j 

speak bn this subject with any confidence* , V odr i 
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The Concan^, tvliich were also ceded from the Peishwa, and arc the districts KouKUix 

which intervene' betw^ii the mountains called the Ghalet, which form the table land 

of the Deccan, and the sea, were in excellent condition when delivered to the Englisli, * 

particularly the soutliern Goncan, which was a favoured province, from being thq Ma'or^en 
birth*place Of the reigning family of the P^iahwas, and many of the Brahmins ^’,r jX AfoAo/w. 
emptc^ed by hhh. Circumstances arose to ^struct in some degree the prosperity <j.c. n. 
of these [>rovtnces; but I am happy to state they are now fast improving, though 
I do not think they are yet in a better state than they were when wc received 
them.^ 

Are you of opinion that the admission of natives into a larger share of 
government, and perhaps the extension of such distinctions as the privileged classes 
of the’ Deccan enjoy, would tend to satisfy the wants and wishes of aspiring natives ? 

— am of opinion that no measures are so essential to the good government and 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the adminrstradon : that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor- 
tunity, duHng the few years I was Governor of Bombay, of proving in practice the 
truth of the opinions i long entertained upon this subject. I had always con- 
sidered, that to'expect wc could, through schools and colleges, do more than give the 
mere elenoefats by which men be enabled to fulfil, according to their acquire- 

meifts, better tJr W6rse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible j 
and it ’ was^ only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate their minds in a degree 
tliat would render them efficient aids to our government, and their becoming so is, 

I cotiiiider, alike essential in a financial ana a political point of view. I was also 
satisfieid that such encouragement v^as necessary to ensure the attachment of this 
class of the natives. My predecessor at Bombay, Mr. Elphinstonc, entertained 
the same sentimehts, and he had, both in the fiscal and judicial branches, given the 
natives employments, salaries, and powers, exceeding, I believe, what they then en- 
joyed ill any other part of India. While I presided over the government of that 
settlement, the^ powers were so greatly extended, that at present every civil suit is 
tried in the' first fristanee by a native arheen or judge, with appeal to an Euro|>can 
session- judge^ and from him to the High Court of Sudder Adawlut. Some of those 
nativejudges, who ard termed sudder ameehs or principal judges of large cities, and 
the UMe native wto is in^idder ameen at Poonah, received, from pay and fees which 
werb attach^ Id a sum, I believe, of not less than 800 rupees a month, 

which? to a hetive iS’ a riiry large amount. The other ameens or native judges of 
provtneeeM^eci^ved' from 200 to'400, as far as I can recollect ; but 1 will give the 
Cdinmitlee' ee'eorfiefct infbtmatiofi^^ T Can obtain upon this subject, my doubt being 
at j^esedtwhethot^ the 'feds'* they fbnfierly been commuted, as reedm- 

radMedV Ibe fixed siSlaH^ ? ^ f ■ 

bi with increased powets^'aStf' 

Referring to those , 

nallvw kemiihte^^ stete a regulation of patfldiifer'^^ 

impwwm my pttdtei 5 s 6 T, ^^tmW 

of ^30 W 

disfiwed from hit ^ce without tiie sancticHi of tJoveimm 

1 adopted 
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I adopt^tf tb" combine education of the' cmplbyment of nati^^eS, 

a regulation was made by which alt bffice? were divided into four classes ; the first 
and second class being of those above the salary I have mentioned, while the third, 
termed pupils, Were below it, and also the fourth, who are called boys. The latter 
were directed to be chosen from thCji^est scholars of the principal provincial and 
other schools ; these can be dismissed within two years by the person at the head faf 
the office into which they are introduced, while pupils can be dismissed by the lidad 
of the department to w hich they belonged ; the two higher classes only, as toefbre 
stated, by Government. It is fixed, that though they were not to rise by seniority ih 
the office, that no person could be promoted to a superior grade who had not jiassbd 
the inferior ; and by these means the great advantage was gained of cncoura^iiig na- 
tives of rank and influence to make their sons efficient and acquainted with their duty 
before they had charge. This rule limited patronage, but gave great encouragement 
to education, and promoted the efficiency of the service. 

The privileged classes of the Deccan were established by Mr, Elphinsione. on 
the representation, I believe, in the first instance, of some of the princij^al 
Mahratta chiefs, who assumed the implied obligation from the proclamation issued 
by Mr. Elphinstone, in i8i8, to protect them and the nobles of that country. This 
protection was desired against the processes of the adavvlut courts and other 
English courts of justice, of whose forms as well as rules they stand, from the con- 
dition of the community and their habits, in peculiar dread. Mr. Elphrnstbne, 
with a view to meet what he deemed the just expectations of these chiefs, and to 
reconcile them to the British rule, formed the privileged classes : the first of these 
classes included the highest chiefs, with whom we had entered into engagements, 
who had considerable territories, and in the internal administration of which they ^ 
were continued independent- They were wholly exempt from all processes of our * 
jirovincial courts. The second class were jagheerdars or chiefs, not so high as 
tlie former, but w'ho possessed heritable lands, and had hold high rank junder fprmdr 
governments. These were made exempt from ordinary processes, and permitted to 
answ'er any suits against them, through a vakeel or agent. The third class are 
subject to jurisdiction, and obliged to attend in person, but ai^ entitled ta courti^sy 
in a variety of forms connected with summonses, and have also individual privileges 
to which they attach the highest value. A civil officer of rank was apppip|ed what 
was deemed sirdar agent, and through him all matters connected with pVivU^^ 
classes were conducted. This public officer attended to all pfoc^sie^ claims 
petitions from or against these chiefs, which do not fall into tfce of^fT^ 

The duties of this agency are combined with those of Hie ^ 

Poonah, but he has for this part of his jurisdictiqd ftie ^md of a 

officer of experience, and holds a distinct court tbr all 6asq4 c^im^t(bdwit^^^^^ 

interests and rights of the first and second class. 1^0 Hie ^ 

hatve been advanced. It includes some of tbe h^li^sts^rv^fitidf 

have distinguished themsclVes in various ways; 'merc&aqtS W 

themselves eminent by their public works, have beeh 

dibbasion a banker was raised by me, on account, olf hi^^vi^ 

the desire of his deceased father, built a bridge" over % 

ihedal with a bridge engraved upon it was g^n at'the 

took 
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took place at a cro\frded durbar 1 held at Poonah for the purpose ; noUiiog could 
exceed the gratification of the indiyidual, and the effect produced on all present. 

Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsec) has since received a similar honour in 
reward of the zeal and liberality with which he employed his capital in aiding waior-ueo. 

a very skilful Italian in the introduction . of the cultivation of tlic mulberry plant SirJoinMa/co/m, 
and the manufacturing of silk. It is impossible to describe the value that the higher ■- '■ " 
ranks of natives give to this separation from the other classes, which has been 
made by the English Government, and its value is greatly increased to our own 
public servants, m the estimation of the civil and military, from its associating them 
witfi men of llie highest rank. A gallant old subadar-major (the name of this 
old and distinguishetl native officer is Purseram Sing), of fifty years standing, 
distinguished for his bravery, w hen he had conferred upon him his commission for, 
the command of a hilUfort, received personally from me at the same time a horsp 
and sword, in the name of the Government. He was also created a member of the 
third class of the privileged order. The ceremony of his investiture took pIoM at 
Poonah. The Commander-in-Chief was present, and the troops .drawn out, in honour 
of tlie, native officer aitd several others receiving the rewards of long service and 
valour. The elevation of tbjs old soldier to the privileged class, appeared to gratify 
hiih more thap any otber mark of distinction ; “ I am now,” said he, “ on a tooting 
with the jjfigheeif^ars and sirdars of the Deccan." 1 mention this fact, as a proof of 
tlie great value natives give to such distinctions. 


MartiSf 17* die ApriHs, 1832. 


Tile Right Hon^ Charles Watkin Williams Wynh, in the Chuir. 


Major43eaeraI Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., a Member of the House> 

■■■ ■ (>■ . examined. 

"sSo, Hbw far, in your opinion, has the substitution of our government for the 17 Ajirii 
misrule, of the iaatiye pujinc^s increased the happiness of the agricultural and com- ~ 

m^|rcia.I ctas^ ?— Gcnemlly.speakipg,, the hoop of protection and peace which our sir JullMui'i uhi, 


gov^ipet^, froni ils sirep^h, giv(^, must render it beneficial to a great proportion 
of the a^culhiral glasses, and sp farlpqrease their happiness; but trom this obserr 
v^on ipuh he. excluded "tbe. h^^ps of those, classes, such as desy^i desfamookhs, 
““'■I * indvQlfec prihci^rhweditaiy' district a^ 

ip. opr cppplry PrpTbiBy were beredij^y 
pative ruiefs, nmoy of, dijs descnptiQ^Jif 
iit|^ (^a to cdpsiderahle wealth aad towct. Unlwr 

l|s;^xisL they have «p o^ rise, an^P 

‘ -lyp pwerfv^by 
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17 April 1832. if not eryoyrnent) of the small portions of land that were the property of the younger 

M- 'oToen branches, and relieved the superiors who held oificc from the necessity of eontrii- 
Hir nhihn M^coht, bating further to their support. These heads of the agriculturists have had in 
cj.c. R. our provinces where they remain their condition deteriorated, and must^ from tbeir 
feelings and cherished recollections of the situation of their forefathers, have hhd 
tlieir happiness decreased by the introduction of our power. Much has been re*- 
cently done, but more is required to raise this class, particularly the patella or heads 
of villages. I consider it a political object of importance to attach the superior 
classes, from the head of a principality to the head of a village, to our government, 
and to use them as our chief instruments for the administration of our Eastern emh 


pire. We have destroyed or depressed those heads, and particularly those of thfe 
agricultural class, 011 the ground of their abusing their influence and power in 
pressing those below tliem. Had we maintained tliem, aad established a strifet 
control over their conduct while we treated them with indulgence and consideration^ 
we might, I think, have reformed their habits and retained tlie incalculable benefits 
of tbeir influence over the various classes of society to which they l^elong. But 
before our information or knowledge of the various classes of our subjects was com- 
plete those entrusted with authority, shocked no doubt at the oppressions exercised 
by the hereditary officers, which were exaggerated by petitions and by tbe nciiriH 
sentationsof interested natives in the employ of European public officersy huff'ied to 
the work of demolition before they had maturely considered, that of reconstruction. 
Tlie consequence has been constant changes of system ; thq frequent introduction' of 
persons into office w ho are strangers to the province in which they arc employed, 
and are often men of low birth, without local character, and having no recommen^ 


dation but quickness at their business in the cutchery or native orace of the coltec- 
tor. These command no respect from those placed under their authority. Theie 
are besides other underlings of the European collectoi's and magtstratds, such as 
jieons with badges, taken from the very dregs of society. These underlings^ proud 
of their upstart power, and the badge of their European employer, arc too prone: to 
insult the higher classes of the community, and their conduct tends to alienate the 
attachment of them to our rule. The underlings to whom I have alludM have little 
alarm at detection, for they are too useful to the inferior native offieers^i^ be much 
restrained by them, and the enlarged duties of the European supecioF ihates 
possible he can supervise the whole of the province entrusted to hisimanogemeiil. 
These persons, it is also to be remarked, were generally men whom even de^setion 
and punishment could not [dace much lower in the scale of ^aoctety than^itbey Weie 
before they were employed in the public service. Much has been, done of late^ to 
remedy this evil, which has in its operation tended greatiy to decrease, the bapptisab 
and content of the higher classes of the agricultural of Niany of 

vinces of India subsequent to the iiitrodnetioo ofour ruleiid^^^lmpvincipitf^lwls»OT 
ado[)ted have, in , many cases besides these Atal^d^ Qperdl^vw^ 

^ 9 ^^conditkni and in repressing their future hopes; and regard for the happiness 
of this class of our subjects, as well asopr po l jt feal intcrestB,^d^'TO|^^ 
should meet ^ith hi^ie anentibn 'eAd 
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and be used as they might be, as the most benehdal aids in the fiscal administra- 
tion of their native provinces. 

The mass of the cultivators enjoy tranquillity, and therefore are benefited bv the 
change. They are very sensible to the blessings of peace, and they may be said to 
have hisul their happiness increased from that being more permanently settled by the 
introduction of our rule. They are a submissive and quiet race, unless in cases wlierc 
their claim to lands are at issue. Their attachment and allegianee to the Hrilish 
government is of a very passive character, and they never can be calenlatcd upon 
as aids on the occurrence of war or revolts; on the contrary, Ibo strongt'st feeling 
they have is that of a superstitious character, and would be more likely, if excited, 
to be against us than for us. 'I'be commercial classes of India have been decidedly 
benefit^ by the introduction of our rule ; more, however, from the tranquillity we 
have established than the protection w'e give, for, with very rare exceptions, this 
class of the community receive efficient [)rotection even from tlic most despotic of 
Asiatic princes, who are restrained from oppressing them by a knowledge* that they 
can inflict injury or injustice u(H)n no individual of this class tliat does not vibrate 
throughout the whole, and is consequently calculated to diminish of the greatest 
sources of wealth of their government. It is here to l)e observed, that the com- 
mercial class are a body of men from W'hom, although we may increase their 
happiness, we cannot expect that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results that 
will give 118 any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencies, as they are men of 
such pacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from mixing themselves in 
any w'ay, even through tlieir influence, in case of any revolt, sedition, or wars. 
There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best descrilic by terming 
them the money dealers, whom 1 do not think have had their happiness (which ivS 
associated in their view particularly with their personal interest) advanced by the 
introduction of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and were in 
all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation of the soil under native govern- 
ments. I have explained the working of this system very fully in iny Memoir of 
Central India. It was in many respects beneficial to the prosperity of tlie country ; 
and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that I think are not 
well founded. These money dealers wc often find on our records reprobated as 
usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of the cultivators, 
whom they are described as oppressing. Many public officers have taken an 
almost exclusive view of the evils of this system, and have not given, in my 
opinion, the consideration it merited to the great benefit that was derived from in- 
trodociag and keeping capital in the country, the good of which the cultivators as 
well as'tbe government are always certain to reap in one way or another. I have 
elsewhere * fully stated the checks that prevented these money dealers oppressing 
the ryots, much less their adoption of any measures calculated to ruin them. I have 
shown tthat their profits, which might be great for one year, were by bad seasons 
redoced t0 litlie or nothing the next; ^ b^ all drcumstances, it became their 
mtisreei to flttpport ^^dultivators, for without these were contented and equal to 
: r-,* ■ -l, :• >• ■ < >the 
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the duties of their condition, it was qdite impossible the monied men could con- 
tinue to derive any profit from the connection. 

A plan is now in progress for equalizing the currency in gold, silver, and 
copper over all India, which will no doubt have many good effects ; but it 
will injure the interests, and with that decrease the happiness of a very 
numerous portion of the commercial class, I mean the shroffs or money changers, 
whose i>rofits. in a considerable degree, depend upon the vast variety of different 
coins now in circulation throughout the whole Indian empire. While I state this 
fact in answer to this query, I by no means intend it should be inferred that the 
partial injury to the interest of llie shroffs merits a moment’s consideration. The 
.simplifying and equalizing the currency of India will be attended with equal benefit 
to Governiiient and to tlie community at large. In reference to this and former 
queries, I must lierc make some general observations. Our great error in India 
appears to rnc to liave been a desire to establish systems founded on general prin- 
ciples, in all branches of our administration, that were often in advance of many of 
the communities for whose benefit they were intended, but by whom they were 
neither understood nor appreciated. In our precipitate attempts to improve the 
condition of the people, w e liave often proceeded without sufficient knowledge, and 
been in many cases obligoti to retrace our steps vvitli great disadvantage to our own 
interests, as well as disturbance to tlic happiness and confidence of our native sub- 
jects. The vast difference in character and condition of the inhabitants of the 
variinjs provinces of our dominions has too often been overlooked by those who 
w’ere eager for the introduction of favourite plans ; and I have been led, by wdiat 
I have seen, to ayiprelicnd us much danger from political as from religious zealots. 
If the latter at limes create alarm to the natives from infringing their superstitious 
observances and religion, tlie former unsettle their minds by the introduction of 
principles and forms of administration foreign to their usage, and at variance with 
long establislicd habits and prejinlices. We should proceed with much caution, for 
the natives never apyicar to forget that we are strangers; and 1 have observed, that 
throughout tlie provinces of tlie interior every report, however improbable or un- 
founded, that gives a rumour of change, is listened to by alb classes, even to the 
low est, w ith unaccountable utlcntion ; they attend to and circulate idle and false 
prophecies respecting future political events, that are of the most extravagant nature. 
This 1 think shows a general impression regarding the character of our govern- 
ment, and a disposition to liolieve tliat it will not be permanent. We are slow to 
credit this fact, and dra^v deductions of the existence of a contrary feeling from the 
comparison wc make of tiie superiority of our rule over that of the natives, for which 
it was substituted. The sentiments wc entertain on this subject are re-echoed bjr 
the natives around us, and with whom public officers in general communicate; but 
much experience has .satisfied me that this will be found a very dangerous delusion^ 
if it ever makes us cease to place our chief reliance on our military power, or 16 
decrease our efforts to merit the attachment of our Indian subjects, by the stractest 
attention to tlieir usages, prejudices, and religions ; and above all, if itedeourages 
us to innovation, or to a premature introduction of improvement in the foriliS' aiid 
substance of those parts of our administration which is. llk^y to affect the^hap^ihe^ 
or interests of anv part of the population. ' ^ 1 u/r ^ 

• rChe 
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The higher classes of natives, including all those of the military tribes, who art 
very numerous, although they enjoy tranquillity and protection iVorn our system, 
liave not the value we suppose for these blessings, particularly when they see that ' / 
our rule is incompatible with their advancement, and with the ullainment ot those 
objects to w liich they deem themselves born, and have been accustomed from habit Str 
to look. In the actual condition of India, unless our administration is so consti- 
tuted as to give to these classes consideration and employment, as far as i.s consisU'iit 
with the nature of our govermnent as foreigners, I must anticipate fre(|iient 
revolts and seditious movements, and no person but one wlio has been aecns- 
tomed to see these in progress can form an idea of the rapidity with which 
they spread. Every one of such revolts may he considered, liowever trilling in 
its origin, as a crisis ; for unless immediately subdued, those im|)ressions on 
which our rule so much depends, are greatly impaired, and the* local peace 
of the (juartcr in which they occur seriously endangered. Add to this, that 
wdiile those who desire to tiirow olf the yoke of foreigners are hold, energetic, and 
enterprising, those whose happiness our rule increH.ses, and who would, I'rom their 
bei!ig attached to peaceable habits, desire its continuanee, are unlikely, under any 
changes that I can contemplate, to be imbued with lliatzeiil and attachment to our 
government tliat will enable them to be an eflicient aid in nq)rcs8ing thos<^ wlu) 
must continue disposed to subvert it. I state these re.sults of iny experiencein our 
relying too implicitly upon sources of believed strength, that w ill fail in the hour 
of trial. 

283. What is your opinion as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to 
themselves, particularly witli reference to the agricultural and commercial classe.s ? 
~The tyranny of the native princes over the classes stated in the question, di’pends 
mucli upon the character and i)ower of the princes ; but in general 1 should state, 
that even with the worst of those princes, (excluding, of course, adventurers and 
plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank) there is not that oppression 
even of the agricultural classes which would appear from a general view of the 
power of the one party to oppre.ss, and the apparent inability of the other to resist. 

In all native governments there is, in the first place, a just c.stimate of the value of 
a good name. There i.s also the greatest regard for district and village institutiori.s, 
and any attempt to injure the ryots seriously is sure to be attended, if upon a large 
scale, with open opposition ; if on a lesser one, with a decrease of the revenue, 
through the discontent and often desertion to other states of the cultivators of the 
soil. The heads of villages also, when a prince or his minister are oppressive, 
eater into collusion with the collectors to defraud the revenue, and these again con- 
nect themselves with the principal oflicers at court, and sometimes with the miiiis- 
lers, who, gained by bribes, grant them their support, and a diminution of the actual 
revenue is. often efiected, which more than balances any unjust imposition that has 
been laid on the country. There is, in short, in many cases relief from tyranny, 
through the arts andTrauds of the village officers and cultivators, and of those who 
have the jinmechate collection and receipt of the revenue, and this not unfrequently 
operates as a check, when others are wanting, on the misrule of oppressive and 
unjust rulers. - When the prince is of a just character, I know of no system that 
1 ever re^ of or saw for the collection of the public revenue, that is more cdcti- 
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tration in India, particularly that of Hindoo princes. And I could here mentiou 

17 A]iril 1H3 2. many countries which, for a great number of years, enjoyed as much prosperity ad 
iMa^oTTien <^ouId result from the best and most paternal rule. The opinions we form of tho 
Stt\h)ftn Maholm, Oppression practised by native princes upon the inhabitants of tlie agricul- 

o.r. B tural classes are, I know, from its having been on many occasions my duty to make 

specific inquiries into the facts, much exaggerated. We receive them from dis^ 
contented persons of the country, and sometimes from those who are anxious for 
change from their own personal advancement being concerned ; and we often judge 
them on principles little applicable to the condition of the government or comma* 
nity on whose interests and actions we are called upon to decide. 1 can only fur- 
ther state, that if the elfects of our own rule were to be considered by any otiier 
judges upon tlie same data tliat we so frequently condemn those of the natives, we 
should be considered as persons who had practised great oppression. Without 
referring, as I could, to proofs of the truth of this assertion of an old date, I have 
within the last four years had frequent opportunities of seeing in countries in which 
every effort had been made to satisfy the inhabitants, and to establish our rule on 
the best and justest principles, loud and almost universal complaints, in many dis-^ 
tricts and villages, against ivhat they deemed oppression and injustice; and in several 
cases the inhabitants of districts and villages have left their homes to seek the (io- 
vcM’nor of Bombay in a body, abandoning their wives and children, and their houses 
for several monllis, to obtain relief from what they deemed injustice- I mention.ibia 
fact to show, that all governments arc liable to such imputations. In most of these 
cases I have noticed there was little real foundation for the clamorous CQqoiplatntfir 
that were made ; and they proceeded chiefly Irom a desire of forcing goyernmentby< 
such means to tlie lowering of the assessment, or to a change in the mode in 'vybich 
they were governed. "J he body of the complainants, 1 found, were generally 
influenced on these occasions, as I believe they are in many similar ones under ibU 
native rulers, by a few interested and seditious individuals. In cases where military 
adventurers, like tlic late Jeswunt Row liolkar and the Pindarries, retain power over 
large tracts of country for a very considerable number of year^, although the 
valors were not annihilated or uliolly driven out of the country, they suffered gi'eat 
oppression : and in the Nizams country, circumstances have created,. ^ 
a great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants. With regard to' tbo 
commercial classes, I liave before answered this question ; they have much jnflu*? 
cncc under native governments, and imve many checks upon tyrannical powers and 
have in many cases many more opportunities of enriching themselves than they 
have under our government. Their influence is greatly increased by a number qI 
the principal men, and particularly the bankers, Insing of one sect, that of Jain, wbd 
are associated, however scattered throughout India, by the most intimate ties ;i.aod 
the consequence is, that they act, in all cases of tyranny and oppression^ 
union that gives them, as a body, great strength. The Bovi^hs are.alsQia 
rous and united cominercial class in several parts of India. 1 
rofeiTiug to these classes, observe, that their being free from tbfi effects^ 
and oppression depends upon their keeping themselves clear, of ad, 
omployinent; for from the moment they become seiTanta,<or areicmplf^G^#^^ 

State, 
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State, they are much at its mercy; and in thexJifficultics and embarrassments they foukion. 

bring on themselves, or the oppressions they suiter from that cause, they do not 

receive the support they would from their brethren if tlicy had limited themselves >7 Ap>i« 
to their commercial concerns. Ma"Tcien 

283. Have you not expressed your opinion, tliat it ivS on the happiness of the John MuUolm, 
people that the prosperity and continuance of our cm|)ire mainly depends f — 1 make a. c. h. 

no doubt I have expressed that opinion ollcn; and that is what always lias ren- 
dered me so anxious, that in the sliape as well as suhslance of our o'overnuieiit, 
w© should adapt it us much as it is possible to their uiiderslandini^s, to tlieir usaijes, 
and to the feelings and impressions under wliich they act, and by tbo gratificaliun 
of which, on such points, I consider tlieir happiness can alone be promoted, and 
their attachment secured. 

284. Is it your opinion, that from the complete change in onr situation within 
the last 1.5 years, a re-construction of our local rule is necessary? — I am decidedly 
of that opinion. 

285. What, in your opinion, would lie the nature of that re-construction? — 

I consider that the natives of India, provided a rule is calculated, upon the princifile 
I have stated, to promote their happiness, neither cure nor uiulei stuiul inucli with 
respect to the shape we may give it, as far as it alTecls the European parts of our 
establishment. With respect to the latter, 1 do conceive that the changes that 
have recently occurred reejuire greater power to hv vesUul in the persons entrusted 
with the general government of India, and that authority should lie more concen- 
trated than it now is in individuals who liavc^ the charge of iho large divisions of 
that empire. I consider that thcj vast population of India, and the nature of our 
government, make it as inexficdicnt as it is unwise, botli in a linuncial and political 
view, to continue to administer that country by that multi|)licily of European public 
officers hitherto employed ; and I consider the numerous local checks wliich we 
have desired to establish, when our territories were more limited, to be ini|)rac- 
ticabla in our actual condition. We sliould aftbrd ample means of administering this 
vast country to those who are placed at the head of its separate branches, and w ho 
rule over' different parts of the empire. From the magnitude of our territories, we 
are compelled to in^'est them with great power; but I must consider iliut such 
a system, though it confers authority and distinction on individuals that will render 
them more equal to their duties, in.no degree removes them from the strict su|)er- 
yiaion of their superiors ; while their minds are elevated by the great trust reposed 
m them, they will act under checks equally as efiicient, if not more so, than those 
that now exist. 1 have,, however, stated rny sentiments upon this subject in my 
fetter to Lord William Bentinck, which forms an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Vil- 
Uers, the Secretary of the India Board, and is on the table of the Committee. 

1 eaa only add^ that I ; think til© period has arrived when this subject should he 
takiCB into immediate coiwideration. 

^t ityinir opm no war baa been undertaken which, in your judg- 

meii V m^^ vliave been a^okled . have a period of nearly 40 years been 

the Poitdcai department of India, and with the exception of the war 
Buimesei. when I was not in India, I have had opportu* 
iii!Ue|,w £Dfiidng a»|ttdga9ent have occurred ; and though I 

believe 
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increased danger to the English Government, yet I am decidedly of opinion that no 

17 April 18 >2. ^va^ has been undertaken that could have been avoided. • » 

M;i)or-(.c*n. your Opinion the establishment of our supremacy has enabled us to 

Sir John Alakolm, make great military reductions? — We have within the last three years made as 
great reduction in our military establishment as I consider consistent with policy or 
even with safety ; for though there is no power in India of sufficient strength and 
means to engage in a general war with the British Government, the increased extent 
of the countries to which we must afford protection requires us to keep up a large 
military establishment, otlierwise we shall be exposed to revolts or risings in the 
quarters from which they arc vvithclrawn, and these will have besides other conse- 
quences, that of increasing our military expenditure in a degree far beyond any 
saving that could l)e effected by further reduction in this branch. It is, however, 
necessary to add, that tlie great reduction which has been recently made could not 
have been effected had eitlier the Mahomedan power of Tippoo, or that of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindarrics continued in the condition which they were previous 
to the wars ot 1799, 1803-4, and 1817-18. And I must further state, that the 
defensive system we long pursued compelled us to military preparations, which were 
attended with all tlie expenses of war, without giving us or our allies that security 
which has been tlie result of success. 

288. Then is it your opinion tliat the government in India, in obedience to 
maxims irom home, wasted millions upon a mistaken system of defence ? — eon* 
sider that while upon particular occasions expenses may have been increased by 
attention to these maxims, that upon the whole they have had a benehci^l effect, 
not only as being consistent with our interest, w hich it lias never been to increase 
our territory to too great an extent, but as it became of consequence in every point 
of view that our progress to power should be gradual, and also that the natives of 
India should be satisfied that nothing short of necessity would make us depart from 
those rules ot policy which wc had professed since the first day of our occupying 
territory in India. , 

28(j. Do you conceive that they can understand any rules or principles of policy 
whicli can put any boundary to conquest? — 1 do not mean by vvhat I have aaid to 
say that the natives give us credit for motives to which they are such strangers, as 
Imving the pow er to increase our territories and not doing it ; but I believe that 
their princes saw- that we w'ere limited by utteutiun to treaties, and by never acting 
as other conciuerors had iloue, except upon the ground of aggression ; and that they 
often refrained from a line ot jiolicy they might otherwise have adopted^ had they 
believed w e sought every opportunity of aggrandisement through extension: of ter* 
ritory. In this view, the maxims by wiiich we were governed have had a salutary 
influence upon their minds. Independent of what I have stated, it is my opifltoa 
that tliose ot ten-repeated maxims by the authorities in England against the extaan^ 
sion ot her power, have, though they could not arrest a progress which was:CflllS!ad^ 
by circumstances over wdiich neither the authorities at home nor the local gOvdtQv 
ment had any control, in many cases had a good effect in rendering our*^iadf 
vance slower than it otherwise might have been. It baa given time >gaiiliilg 
that knowledge ot the inhabitants of India of all classes, as well as of thn cOmilvy^ 

which 
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which has rendered us fitter to govern the territories that have become subject to koiu^icx 

our power. There cannot be a stronger |)roof of this benefit than the ucknow- 

leged difference between those systems of administration over countries \vhi('!» have 17 April 
lately fallen under our rule, and of those for which we proceeded to legislate in the .. . T 
earlier periods of our rule. sir Jo/in Matmim, 

290. How far has tne increase of population corresponded in those parts of India (..r b 
which are under our immediate control, and those parts which are not under our 
immediate control? — I cannot correctly answer that question. 'I’he increase of the 
[)Opulation of India has always depended, as in other countries, upon tlie supply of 

food, and the comparative iranquillity which it has enjoyed ; and 1 should con- 
sider that of late years it must have increased in an almost equal ratio in the states 
of the native rulers who have enjoyed peace and those under our immediate rule. 

291. What is your opinion of the situation of the country of Kattywar and 
Ciitch? — The province of Kattywar, which lies hetween that of (uizerat and 
Cutch, stretching along the sea-coast from the Gulf of C’iirid)ay to the Ciiilf of 
Cutcli, and bounded to the west by the Desert, has been from time immemorial 
subject to a great number of Hindoo princes and chiefs. Tijese have always |)aid 
tribute, or given service to the native sovereigns, who were considered as tlu'ir 
lords paramount. Our first intimate knowledge of this country was caused, many 
years ago, by its being the source for su|>plying our cavalry with a very sn[>erior 
breed of horses, which arc produced iqion its sandy plains. We succeeded, by the 
treaty of Bassein, to the power of the Pcishwas over a part ol Kattywar, and all 
the rights of the Guicowar prince have been recently made over to ns for the ptir- 
pose of liquidating his debts. Wc have by these; means become the lords para- 
mount of the country , whicli imposes upon ns a duty very dillicult of execution. 

A full account of this country will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s minutes, and of 
mine of the 24tli of September 1S30, and also in that of the 30th of NovimuIku' 

1830, which comprises a summary of every branch of tlic administration, and is be- 
fore the General Committee, The numerous chiefs of Kattywar have all separate 
authority over their own territories, and by their general engagements with us, their 
lattds;are forfeited if they do not protect the peace of their rei^pectivc possessions. 

This many of them have not the power to do, and much ernharrassmeiit bus been 
created by oar having hesitated in exercising that authority which the native rulers had 
done, as lords paramount, in punishing criminals whose condition in life, or family 
connections, made it dangerous for one of the petty chiefs to attempt to bring sucli cri- 
minals to justice. By late arrangements made in 1830, the political commissioner of 
Quzerat has had this country placed under his authority, and the political agent who 
n^idcs in Katty w*ar is under his orders. The political commissioner is directed to visit 
this^ country twice every year, and to hold a crimiiml court, in which he presides, 

Imving in aid the political a^ent and three or four of the principal chiefs of 
Kattywar, as assessors, for the trial of those state criminals whom it is considered 
the chiefs have not the power of bringing to Justice. The sentence upon any one 
of these, 'Of death, cannot be carried into execution without the confirmation of the 
gUvertunent erf Bennbav. This plan was adopted as the only one which could 

a gi^ the chiefs of Kattywar to fulfil their engagements and 

firaifttain their princlpalftiesw peace ; and 1 earnestly hope that wc shall, by it and 
vt Other 
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lOBfioN. ^tiier arratigemenU with thisf 'high and'ih^ep^Jeht h6^Jy '6'^^ <^iefs, be able 

— — to avoid, for a long pcrrod’ of years^ 

17 April in3‘2. British Government, an event chich i sHou|d ^'Oatly d^ ffheir being uhd^ 

M'j or-Geii diVett mle xvoujd bring no bebelit to the ireven^ av l^ast;h0ae equal, aftef 

Sh jXiMculm, expenses it wonid involve Aterc |Mi;%iat CtiuHl-hiuch tribute whidh 

a. c. n. is now punctually paid ; and our subjection of them to our courts of justice, and our 
revenue collection, would not only be attended vvith internal troubles, but make the 
most dangerous im|)ression upon the minds of all the military classes to which they 
belong, along the whole western frontier pf Iiuha up tfli l^j^i^proxim of Delhi, but 
cause an increased jealousy and dread of our pow er, that would be very injurious to 
our local interest in Cutcli, Sinde, and on the banks of the Indus, from which 
Kattywar^ia only separated by the Desert. Wo miiintainm)MnBfl bikiy bf troops 
witliin tiiis country idr the protection of its internal peace ; but they could not be 
better situated as belonging to the force necessary for the defence of our western 
frontier, as Katty war is much healthier than any part o^ G^tefkt. W regard 
to Cutcli, which is only separated from Kattywar by a narrpw arm of tlie sea, and 
by wbat is called the Runn, a sandy desert periodically overflowed by the sea, 
it is governed by a [irince who is the head of the Jarajah ti;ibe of RajpoOts, too 
celebrated for their crime of infanticide, which it has been an obj^^ect, through nego» 
tiations and engagements with him, his chiefs, and those of hi^ tribe in Kattywar, 
to eradicate. This small principality has been for many years exposed, from ita 
position, to attacks from Sinde, and from plunderers called Khpsaa,.who inhabit the 
eastern side of the Desert, by which it is bounded. From thpse an^ 

misrule of its princes, Cutcli has been for many years a scene pf mine and cohfuV 
bion : it is, since we have formed a subsidiary alliance with, in the enjoyment of 
comparative tranquillity. Our troops stationed within iU Jimits have been lately 
reduced, and the expense we are at to afford it protection exceeds, by a very trifling 
amount, the sum that is annually paid us by the government. deem this country, 
from its position to be of much political importance, and that is greatly increased 
by tlie recent discovery of the Indus being navigable to steam vessels for at le^ 
1,000 miles. It is also valuable 011 account of its flourishing seaport, Mandivi ; 
and our alliance w itli it enabled us to check in a very considerable degree the 
smuggling of Malwa opium, which, while our former system of realizing that 
revenue continued, w^as carried on to a great extent. My minute of '30th of 
November, gives full information upon this as upon all other points cphuected with 
the various branches of the administration of Bombay, during three years ihjjt 
I presided over that presidency. » i . V r. 

292. What is your opinion as to the expediency of establi^ihg an additideal 
seat of government ill Central India? — I have, as pactijcularly relates to CenMl 
India, given my opinion most fully upon the subject iii' vhrioqs dwpments, and jin 
iny w ork upon that country, as part of a general sy^tpi^Vlflph f dee^^ the present 
situation of India to demand ; I mean the estabiishmeol^,oT^o^^^ adoiinistratippf 
upon an enlarged scale. I must refer the CommiUeerfer,"^y aentime^ 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, which is upon think 

Central India, with Ilajpootana, will form oqe of 

glilKwnments. ^ 

^ 29 i u 
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293. Is, it jour opinioD that, for the good governmeot of India,* an enlarged 
system of policy is necessary, and such as can embrace the whole empire? — In 
answer to this and the former question, I must refer the Committee to my letter of 
the 26th of March 1832, to the Secretary of the India Board, and to its enclo- 
sure to Lord William Bentinck, under date the 2d December 1 830. 
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Mortis^ die Februarii^ 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, Bart, in the Chair. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Esq., called in and examined. 

294. What opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of 21 February 1832. 

the manner in which the subsidiary system adects the %vell-being of the inhabitants lU ic 

of the *cbuntries where it is e.stablished ? — I think that it has proved generally * 

injurioiis to the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those countries. 

295. Ybii have been in the Secretaries’ Office of Calcutta? — Yes, in the judicial 
department. 



Persian Secretafy’s Office. 


207. TbU were secretary in the judicial department? — I was Secretary to 
Oow^nitibiU in the judicial department for about nine years, and for nearly three 
years of tliat period Chief Secretary to Government. 

■298. What judicial situation did you fill? — I held for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizambt Adawfut, and I was then appointed register of those courts. 

^' 299. That was the native court of appeal ? — Yes ; the chief court of civil and of 
mihinal justice. I subsequently held the situation of Judge and Magistrate of the 
distrri t of Burdwan for about five years. 

3 P^* is west of Calcutta, how much? — Seventy or eighty miles west of 
(Mdutta. r w'as afterwards employed in drawing up some new regulations, on 
the completion of which duW 1 was appointed Secretary in the judicial department, 
and ulUih^tely a Member or the Supreme Council. 

'^501 - a. member of the Council ? — I was called to the 

Coub'Cil by Lbrd flalsting^^ for about 10 mbnths, during a casual vacancy in the year 
1 822, and a Member qf Council, . unde^ an appointment from Court qf 
Dirj^^rrot^, jrdth ^ 

do vou think tnat| {He subsidiary system operates un-, 


-VI. 


H 
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political 

FOAEiON arising from internal disturbances, and so far ought not to be otIioru^e>tban bone-* 

— ficial ; but the prince or ruling power, in the confidence cfeaced by our support^ 

21 February 1832. feels it les9 necessary to administer justice, to protect and to promote the inlereet 
JViliiam H Bavleu subjects, than he would do if he were liable to the ordinary consequences* of 

Esfj. ’ bad government; that is, to prevent the people from deposing a bad prince 'Avid 
choosing a good one, the natural remedy for bad governments in aU Eeistern states; 
I think also that the sense of dependence necessarily involved in the plan of 
a subsidiary alliance operates to weaken the interest of a prince in the adminislra* 
tion of his own government. Upon these grounds, and from the past 

experience^ 1 tiiink the system of subsidiai^ alliances is, on the wiiole, injurious to 
the subjects of the allied states. : . : . 4 

303. Do you consider that the subjects of a prince, before we int^feited atctill, 
were happier than under this system? — -They were, doubtless frequently subject to 
bad government, but they had the power then in their own bands of redressina 
themselves; they would not bear long-continued exactions^ or oppressions oi 
a nature generally and deeply injurious; they would ultimately rise against and put 
down such a government. 

304. They were liappier, because they had certain violent means of * redress 

within their own powers, hut not from being well governed ?^1 do not diinicdt 
a necessary, though certainly a probable consequence of such a connection, that 
they would be worse governed under a subsidiary system than before such a system 
was in force. . ^ > 

305. Only that they had greater means of redress ?rr-*They bad more powwof 

redressing themselves than they have now. . v ii. - . . 

306. The fear of tlie exercise of that power you consider is^a check on- bad 

5 ovenunent? — Yes, certainly ; I think good government amongst native states in 
ndia is almost always dependent on the personal character^ of .^e prince < or 
minister or both. There are no laws, no institutions powerful enotigh^ to control 
the will ot the individual ruler. A strong-minded, well-disposed prinqe has igfeat 
consideration with his subjects, and has the means of making tliem happyii ^aud ;pf 
governing them well. . :v ; . 

307. You consider the natives, in these ceded territories of which we had ettm-. 
plete possession some time w ere more prosperous than in a dependant kub^idlAry 
state? — Generally speaking, I do certainly ; but there are dnstanceiS of tuatl^e iihtefe 
or states, tliough our teudatories or dependants, making ^their subjects^^^icnft happV 
thenwedo. - ; - vi r .i,; v>; . ( 

308. Which would you specify? — I am speaking rather h*Dni^hkt I havh 
than from my own personal knowledge. l am noti awarO thfat alt- the prdS^t 
moment the subjects of any native state in India aroaoieffeKHioMly 
mildly governed as the inhabitants of our own provinces ; the 
prospered under the administration of Poorneal^ amt ' Mn, Elphhistdn 
testimony to the good government of the Jageeidai^ Of tbeiPuUvuidun * 

309. When you say, in all those stages itdepemteioii^tbe 
the ruler, do you think there is a greater security for prosperity and 
under us, guarded by our imtitutionaS^UndoubU^y;! 
tions, the natives are protected froiiL Molen^^ t*x)peri^ 
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righls aenc) ‘ prqiidiiclee are regaixlad it tfam w efficiemi police, and a fair adininia* 
tratioa of justice^ under Jbwa nod Tegulations which are published and embodied 
ill^^>a.€ode*" • ^ 

i '^t o. There is agreater security of permanence ?~Undoubtedly tliere is. The 
natives of Qude, adjoining our own frontiers, have long been subject tb great inis* 
rule and oppression, and are generally supposed, to be anxious to come under our 
government. * 

^jrdl l .' Thal is 6 o?*-t -1 have no doubt of it, so far as regards the mercantile and 
agrtpultural classes. 

They thkik the condition of our subjects is lietter tlian those who are left 
under the nominal rule of the vizier or king of Oude?— So I am led to believe. 

aobsidiary force acts as much for good as it docs for evil ; and 
if<on the one hand; it protects princes from rebellion anfK>ng tlicir subjects, it seems 
tOibe good for the^ ‘people also It is good for the people as preventing foreign 
invasionf jiiup the subsidiary force is sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or;tpiput clo«rmrebellion, end in those cases it operates always against the 
people. 

^^l4^*We^C0uld interiere more on behalf of the people than we could do were 
IheteiiDO jsuhftidiary force Under some of our subsidiary treaties the British 
Ghfernoieitlrtauiuthariged or bound to interfere to check or prevent gross misgo- 
v»ennieat.;'jf;: i 

315. Does not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 
exencianp-^lnis^me of :OUr alliances the right of interforence forms one of the spe- 
cific stipulations. Such is the case w ith Mysore, Travancorc, Sattarah, Nagpoor, 
the^Qoifowar,iandOtudei . 

SJL& UaUidho interference of resident erver been effectually exercised to 
rescue thp pfldple fronii.tho oppression of the princes?— It has. It may tw suffi- 
ClQlitcto ref^rto.jthe}tlistanGe of Hydrabad, where European officers were employed 
ill diffeoant. »pnriq cuontry vested with the powers to correct or prevent the 

iDjiistAcpaiHi0ppeQBsioti; wh the natives suffered irotn the exactions of aumils 
and farmers sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam. 

:nS^7« ‘.lu >whli:t> way. jt coBamunicauon carried' on between Government and rcsi- 
deu^(Brh7The j6ecrel^rj*in;tbe Political department corresponds with the residents, 
g|^ith#v4f«tdauts ^aomfimea coriHtBpond directlv with the Governor-^General. There 
eonui^oicatioa by post throughout India. 

'318. There are frequently points occur which can hardly be settled in India, but 
raq 4 i(et 40 \Nbu!irafeffri^’honie» cure 1 there not^-^In matters of importance, 
meyiadoriiMif tboi dclay^t a reference ia made to England ; but in cases of 

k]jarious,>the government exercises its discretion, 
tpne yiom tefoienoa to tl^ 

are pure despotisms, arc they not P—They 
are is softened or modi^ 

foiStitotite8>9£ulie^viUagei^^ whete such instiiutiotis are aiill in 
boa vJiTsqpoKi 'lu’i '/tir.:- i; sf •j-y-fU u: 

.{dMRi i%b«tbnjtli(ii|Hi^i|^j^Aoj^^iM^iBlieiiwf)«rbitnUoni geiievaHy fivev'Bad 

Martscitb&'Jthiinwteiudt'i*/ eimrt; of^Arinttatton; ;>IVrb 
cirfiil* — H a also 
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also a kind of triiwnal for pPtstttsMibxM^i^ies^fkui 

it is sdlddm tdsorted td in cominoii^ivi* controvmreai^ o) ^ .va; i 

321. You do not conceive that a prince deprived of 'aH ptiitd<^HmpoFtan<?e«M»^ 
the same strong and constant inducement to \vatch over^the skfet)^f>lUi^stibjet:C£as 
one who possesses that importance'?-^! dd not.' • ^ v ^ n on <?nr! .* i < ; 

^^^522. Or to enforceiaws fi>r their protection* P-^No, cerwinlj^'^iwitii v. 1 s r 
523. Have there bcenri any gross mstanoes of *oiir interfereneh^againsf subjecal? 
~1 recollect some instances in which our troops were emfA>y©dt-to»-ehforfco i^ 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects w ho had been driven to resistance by 
oppression and •injustice; ^ -<i.i s.\ ' 

--324; is it at the bptibn>of the rdsiderit to order our sufeWdtaryf’foffce to insist 
princes, or is he bound by treaty* to do so at the request ctf 

do it without the requestof the prince; ^ j : i a V:?Tji^L ui\y -i v to 

325. Is it imperative? — He would in doubtful cases consult his government, and 
suspend the order unriltheif authority was receited* ) io : muui ouj -i tr ri rrp 

3t26, It is hot impeiatifcnlifenP'^No j^ it haa 
refused. ,;.n' 

327. The only case uhdmtbod-by the^tnearies is cUheripitmecdoniagaihst'^^ 
foreign enemy, or against domesuc revolt p-^^^jeneraHy speatomg^^Udcb isv tto 

but we are authorized by some of the treaties to interposU>by%dviiiaJ>and in lOtfter 
instances even to assunic the management v[rrt/jrl ov io uo / .i?? p 

328. That is not in the tnajarity of Uie^ea&esv is ft P^Noi, ouli s^nUsidlary aUiahies 

do not all warrant our intetfqrneiTce in the intohial adminisU!atih9nrofTabd iprote^^ 
states. *0 udi ot 

329. At present, in most of the states therais so little chanUd of fdrsyigni lin vafeton 
and foreign aggression, that the* subsidiary^ force is merely 

present we have paramount authority all over India, and havei^tiWie^ potrer’Cd prevent 
aggression on the part of one state towards another* AUodorifeiUtitt»i}ittpa)ate 
that disputes between any two states shall be referred for^-^dju^ 

British Goverument, and that they shall enter iiUa no negmiationViwithout' our 
knowledge. : ! ■ ■ 

330. Are the courts of justice m tliose. ptaces with which ^whiareicow^ 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by'native pan^bayfeU^?i*J-Th«^i^hai5n mo 
regular system of justice, l^isputes are sometimes setded by>tho 

or of a district, by a farmer or other person in authority ; sometimes hy^pahcbayeat^ 
or arbitration, and very frequently bya blooiiy affray, W heTe^th«ere are Courts j of 
Justice, the natives prefer going to them ; whore none^ eHist;bth<^'^ 

Of resort to arbitration. ^ 0 ^ aunt oi? I — ^ u»‘aii 

331. Is not one practical consequcmcev^of 'Sut>sidiaVy>yailihnoea'cuutiveri^ 
acknowledged, namely, that the mulriplioity of bcKsineas dvodntafifif on^ ua^pri^venta 
our consideration of, and attention to matters of imore dmrpcMrtaiiide^H-TThq duties 
devolving upon us in our capacity of domiifantpowen (ivilfldfil «aae tloubUess 
diilicult, and occupy much of the ^tidie^nd atteotum>^of^govdm 

other hand, if we Were not^ in tliat ahuatioif^i wenhbtdduhMb^^igfqao daalafixmd* 
trouble in maititahnng OUr inUrrests^ dntgtiit»dii>g->fl:gidiat^iho^ftae60)d^ 4 &d^ 

in Impelling aggression; ^ ^ c-.^jniMnk nr snei atnan' 

’ 332vAnd 
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3139 . Aod iti»<tb» nio$t economk»l s;8tciaa» you thnk?*r>C«lattl»Un^ aa 1 tl>ink 
we have a right to do^ oiv ChO' losg oontinuance of peace -and tmnquiUity in iodiai 
1 think our preaeat'systetu tnoio economical. '<>' 

333. Haa the-Nabobof Bengal any power ?--^No, he IB ■u raerq pensioner. 

334. He has no territory whatever No, none ai ail. 

33 . 5 ’ Do yon f know (Saice -what time lie has ceased to have territory*? —The 
intenfial administration was tnltogether withdrawn from tlie Nalioh wul tr^isterred 
to the'English about the year 1772. The griuit of the Dewanoy was obtained 'in 
1765.. .. ' ■: .-i . ’ r.-.'.t: .. : 

336. We have residents at the Rajpoot states ? — There wereroaidcaU or puliticai 

aigeots at Oudipore^ Jeyporet and Cotah. The political affairs of Joudiioor and 
some other Hajpoot states tvere . superintended by the. comiiiissioner at .\imere. 
At present the latter officer has charge of our interests, tritit the state of Oudii>ore 
also. ‘ . .'.i ."'.uf:!;;;" . • i ; ■ : .1 . 

337. What is the name of the prince to whom he ismore ncaiiy accredited ; 

whatis the 'head of-thurRi^^hoot states r-r«The highest in.point of rank is<(hejstete 
ofOudipore. t. 

336.1 ■A'nt'thesh'uouitfriee* better governed than thosUKio which we have direct 
intetferenceP-M-They aro scarcely recovered from the devastations of dte Pindarries 
and other predatory bands.' . 

33g.*You have hardly find an op|iortunity of observing their internal condition? 
—L have -not : but it is notorious that they are in a much" better situation titan 
before; The inxeroal goveruoicnt. 1 imagine, is very ; lax^i hut tiiey are no longer 
e.\posed to the ravages of plunderers. 

340. The general'tenor of the instructions from hoide^ ’both from Goverument 
and tlic Compauy, has always been strongly against oonque6t.?’’~rlt certainiydms. 

< 341. Iheuii would: seem the, Government of India has always been active in 
spite of thekriinstruotions-? — Most . of the wars into which the jBritish Government 
Ims entered have : been forced U|)on us ; our interierencx: has often been reluctantly 
exercised. ' .'W« cannot recede, and it is probable that, uRimately, tlie wlmlv of 
India will come under our own dominion. 

343i Youvareentirely of opinion that tlie result of what has been done is for our 
own advantage and: the ’happiness of die natives?-— I think that the. bulkof the 
inhabitantSiofthoeeatates: which have fallen nuderiour Olwn direct govern naent have 
derived benefit from our aggrandisement 1 cannot say the: Baine: will) regard to 
some of those states which are under our control partially. / 

343;- Then > tbesO' i iedwantsgea > bayie . beep achieued in spite of imtructions from 
home? — The instrucUons from home have always discouraged the extension of ter- 
ritecy^’ and: huvoMdhprecaled.iWitf.;aslleadkigito itbat consequence ;< butaflel' having 
gonU/tD-wair w« have been coinpeUed toieKteod > our:dominion, -both. as indemnity 
for: bfae paevundioa: security) fori the future;-' : "•.i.;. .. 

-■344. <lt baa, tben^ led toi «>imuah<ibetterMatatB of things, to « much unwe: easily 
defiea^djOouQlryiiNdiu^'isuieinilikeiy to-feaditD the bappiness^of; the natives^ end 
tbsauiistlMs ««p<^ 8 a,-.haoiiuabiU>wett bsssreonnunee of; lyerrwriGenerdly; speaking, 
stiob hMdtBBbdhft iieatilb».dlsrtilitf^ igLiin ciw sae d haiiiteqR arid ohal eatnblisbf 

meats has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquirediby uurcotiqecsls;!! 
»>n/; .sr? 345 - Do 
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345. Do you think it has increased out of the propdrlion 
territory ?— Out of proportion to the increase of revende-^ - ^ ^ 

346. As they improve, will they not meet the expense?— The revenues will 

probably increase very considerably. Some of our acquisitions are ♦©Ipy productive j 
others (for instance^ the cessions from Ava,) are much the reve/rse.* 4 t will be Idtig 
before tlie latter will yield a revenue at all commensurate With the 
incurred in conquering and maintaining them. ' 

347. You consider the superiority of the countries governed by the -EtigUsb 
administration directly, to be much more clear and certain over the adtnimstralioh 
of the subsidiary statea than over the administration of native powers, fodependfiH 
powers, without giving any absolute opinion on the latter part of the 

Yes ; I think that those states with whose government we interfere occdsiCOifl&ly, 
and wliich are supported by our military power, are rarely so well governed^ 
own territories, or as those which are more completely independent of us. 

348. So that the intermediate state is the worse ? — Such is iny opimoh. 

349. * Taking ail the circumstances into account, perhaps the superiority of 'the 

English government over a good native government (that is, the appearance of 
vigour and spirit) is not by any means so certain as the superiority over 4 he others^? 
— The bulk of the people, tlie agricultural and commercial classes, the bankdie, 
manufacturers and artizans, are all better of!' under our direct go vernmeiTt ; but ;the 
aristocracy of the country, the military classes, those who had formerly the means 
of aggrandizing themselves by ofBces of trust and emotument, ’ have siifferod ffi 
proportion; their prospects are very much deterioi^ated^ and their occupation 
is gone. ^ . . . ■ . j - 

350. The people are better, and those who prey on the people are worse off ?— ^ 

Generally speaking, such is the case, . : ’ 

351. Do you imagine that it requires fewer troops to keep our own immediate 

subjects in order, than the subjects of princes with whom we have subsidiary 
treaties? — The greatest part of our force is stationed either in the territories of 
our allies beyond our frontiers, or in positions close to our frontiers. In the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Behar, containing a population of at least 30,000,000, there 
are not more than 12,000 or 13,000 tmops of all arms, of which one half is 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. , 0 

352. Ttiere is no disposition to revolt ? — In our old established territol’leS' under 
the presidency of Bengal, I have never seen any disposition to revolt. ^ 

353. You think it would be attended with less expense to> maintain the gov^n- ' 

ment if wc had it under ua immediately, mther than under- the pr^ent ty stem 
That is a question which I am scarcely prepared to answer ; but I think thatrf^iwd 
had complete possession of all India, exercising all the powers’ of civil govemtnonfl^ 
and collecting the revenue for our own purposes, the expense would be in 
proportion to the revenue than it is at present ; but there ds asi - obvious benefft in 
the continuance of some independent or partially kidep^ndem stateS'^ 
turbulent aiid bad spirits may resort^ and And Some ^ Such^ilitiivMhilals 

might prove mischievous if all India were under our>«x<Hdelte^gOverttmend v ^'U^^^^^^ 

354. These are back ’settlements in which there ^wpnid bls^llU 
perhaps ? — Not if We were in possession of the- wholWifiteritif €tf jHhdiai ’ 

355- We 
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355* We tove.>to. conlroJ. thes9 bed spirits only under another name? — The 
individuals to whom I allude would iind no employment under us ( there have been 
a vast number of soldiers of fortune in India, many of whom ' cannot even now 
hod euiployiiWQt. if we had the whole of India under our duminiun, and our 
military systQla continued as at present, those soldiers of fortune would tind no 
empl^meot whatever. 

350. Do you consider that there is a constant indolinite danger existing from our 
OWli. ariny ?•— Constituted as our native anny is, it cannot be otherwise than that 
there should be some indefinite danger ; but 1 do not see any present cause for 
apprehension.; when it does arrive, it will probably have been caused by our own 
nuaamwgemcnt. 

do not seQ,any particular danger ?-— Partial mutinies may arise from 
vdry trifling causes, and revolt and disutlection may be expected if ever tbe state of 
the finances should render us unable to pay tbe troops with regularity, or an ill- 
judged ecunoiuy should enforce a reduction of tlieir allowances. 

358. Do you think the subsidiary system as good as any that could be substituted 
for it?— I do not see how it is possible now to change it. We cannot reti'ace pur 
steps without weakenitig our own power, and exposing our dominion to serious 
tiaasxd.,.; _ 

? 59o Qn tlie plan of governing the country by a dewan, what do you think of it ? 
think that is the very worst of all, if by a dewan is meant a minister supported 
by Our tnflueuce, and exercising authority properly belonging to the prince. 

360. You do pot agree with Sir Thomas Munro ?— 1 am not aware that he has 
given an opinion upon the case I liave sup^iosed ; the question is a different one if 
it refers to tire administration of a dewan during the. minority of a prince. The 
success of Poorncah in Mysore is an instance of the latter ; the atrocious mis- 
gOVttFoment of Chundoo Lol at IJydrabad, of the former. 

.361. Do the natives enlist willingly ?— We hud more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do from our own territories ; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the^erritories of the king of Oude ; our own subjects have lost their military 
cliaracter* they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

That apeaks in. favour of their, prosperity^: — No doubt; it is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruita of tlieir industry. ■ 

you heard: .of the scheioc of tlie Supreme government being dis- 
charged from local concerns ?—l have. 

What do you think of it?— I have recorded my sentiments on the subject 
iojiiminute, datiw the : 9th of November 1830* to which I beg leave to refer. 
I ifltluH,. it impossible for tlie Supreme Government to exorcise mi effeotual control 
overithoothcr presideocies, wbUe it has, to conduct the administration in' detail of 
eatonslva territories^coahuaing 50,000i000 or 60,000,00a of inbabitants. 

365,1. At what town would you place the central government ?— Somewhere in 
the Wcet^rn Proviaces pfobably^ hutitahould Dot be flxedto one spou 

a Ainset overiand.ix>mmuakmtion 'kept: up rJ^ween) Bengal an^ 
?iT?^1i'b«m*m..*hdaily»i»mmuwc»ti(»^ ' • = ' - ' ’ 

timad# imsy.^mei-rrJt dependa the;: eeaactt; ib.itbe 
wwoD it is aalimg aaitomwettluv/^ukiotdiiMrily t6i» i^^ or iSdayso 
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The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the^P^r. 

Major CLOSE called in and examined. 

368. How long were you in India? — Rather more than 22 years. 

369. What diplomatic stations did you fill ? — I had been assistant to the 
residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah ; afterwards 1 was resident with Scindia at 
Gwalior. 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poonah ? — I was assistant with Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

371. At Nagpoor whom did you assist? — Mr. Elphinstone first, and Mr. Jenkins 
afterwards. 

372. For what time in all ? — About twelve years. 

373. You were afterwards resident with Scindia? — Yes, for about eight years. 

374. What is the relation in which Scindia stood to the Company ? — He was 
independent. 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company? — Yes, there are several treaties, but 
they are not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged 
submission to the British Government. 

376. Are they in the nature of what we commonly call offensive .and defensive 
treaties ? — No, not even that. 

377. Do tliey imply any guarantee of his dominions ? — No. 

378. Is there nothing peculiar in them ? — Nothing peculiar in their general 
character beyond that of reducing bis resources and curtailing bis influence. 

379. Do they not even amount to treaties of defence and .ajliance ? — No, 
certainly not; unless, indeed, the last treaty which we made: with him for. a 
temporary and special purpose might be considered so} but we have no 
permanent one. His political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence , of 
the claim to our protection which all tlie other states have cstablislied by their 
treaties with us. 

380. Do they contain any provision restricting him froin employing Europt;an 
officers, foreign officers, or anything of that sort? — -They are no more than ^treaties 
of peace, very little more than that at one time there was a treaty pf 

alluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusfen, , nnd never camp into prac* 
tical operation. j , 

381. There is none now ? — No ; there was none when I left India in .1,S;24., 

382. Now, under those circumstances, and. separating, the two ^ yonir ex- 
perience, when you were assistant to the residents «t. Poonah ac^.,^^pQeei^H!hiat 
opinion did you form from your observation of jbe ,w»y: ip ■ wldph- ftio' copiaertinn 
between the Company and its dependent allies afifected ^he go^ gqtjar ^ 

good condition of the inhabitants of the countries respectively? — At thft.^i p ^ u iyn 

■ w^was 
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I was at Nagpoor we had M such treaty as we have formed since ; so that we had 
no opening given us to intetrere kt fifll with the adininisttiitmn of the country. With 
regard to Poonah, where we had such a treaty, my opinion was, that the general 
effect and was favourable totlie prosperity of the inhabitants. 

383. think dt the well- being of the^nhaliitahils, the subjects of the 

Peishwa, as compared with their ewdition before wc interfered at all in Mahraitu 
affairs, on the one hand, and the condition of those ,wb« are the direct snlyects of 
the Company on the other r— Why, inasmuch as those who are our direct subjects 
live under a inore 'systcmatic;^^rtd just ^vernment, 1 shmild certainly conclude that 
their conditfon was infinitely superior to that of the Muhrattas* 

Do you think, frorh your observation, that the subjects of the Company were 
in a better condition tlian those who were llic then sulyects of the Peishwa 
'^uld think so. ^ ^ V 


385. l)o the observations, therefore, wliich you made, apply to a comparison of 
th^ir condition aftei* ^ began to i in tho Peishwa's internal government, 

or with what it was before our interference? — Not having been in that country 
before our connection with the Peishwas government, I can only speak from 
gene|f^ "^^jeeturo on that subject; but I should fancy that the condition of 
■bOf subjects* was^t^ on a comparison with the Peishwa's, at either of those 
periods. 

^ was a certain right of interference the 

l^fV 

387. Did that take place in 1803? — No, it was at tlie end of 1802, and just 
befi>ne'the Maflitatta^war of 1863. Thot ^ar arose partly i)erhat)S from the discon- 
tent of the subordinate chieftains, at the low condition to which the head of the state 
was reduced by it, but prindpally from the mortification they felt at the diminution 
6f their own ihfliience which resulted from it. 

388. What >vks the coinparative state of the people in the province of IJerar, 
utidcr the* Rajah, ^ and those w1k> were the subjects of the Peishwa before our 

'*ff^querir arid fanfiliat interference ?-— 1 had never known anything of the Poonah 
territodes beforebur treaty of defensive aliiarice with the Peishwa in 1802. 

’ '^'389, Wheri^ybu were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter- 

' feveriCaf-^No, riot ati^ 

-^3gD. What wks' then the' condition o security of pertson and property, and the 

administration of justice in the Rajah of Berar’s government? — Indeed, 1 should say 
th^rie^was wery little of ekbfe^ 

' Did he'^ollect his iwdiue by military means?— It was not always necessary 

^ to ^nploy mHitafy forces but occasionally it would be so. 

' ^ tte' Mtfhratt^^ w^ ii generally necessary to employ military 

means to collect the revenue? — I should not suppose that it was so on all 
occasiotisi i:.; i. 


^ ; 393^ Was a^bftJllt p^ttrbf tbe revenueofthe-Mabrattasderived frOEnatributcpaid 
by the cortsklei^ablb part. 


th^J^ltefctetf by^!:jWrce^?--^That^ generally eollected by force before 

staCM^ tvbidi^ put a* stop to thm violent 


ik 
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395. Who paid chout to the Mahrattas so late as the period immediately 

following the war against Mysore? — Little or no tribute of that description was 
collected by the Mahratta states south of the Nerbudda, but to the north of it 
there was. f r* 

396. Do you remember any of the states that paid chout to the northern Mahrat- 
tas? — All the Rajpoot states, without exceptiona l believe. 

397. But confining yourself to the Poonah Mahrattas at present ?— -There cer- 
tainly was none paid to them after 1 802 ; nor do I suppose there had been for some 
time before. 

398. Did all the Rajpoot states pay chout to the Mahratta chiefs ? — Yes, to those 
situated north of the Nerbudda, of which Scindia and Holkar were the principal; but 
that system of plunder and exaction has ceased with the extension of our influence 
and the formation of our engagements with nearly all the states lying north of the 
Nerbudda. 

399. Have you anything to state further with regard to the subsidiary system 

I can only say generally, with respect to the subsidiary system, that it was calculated 
to |)romote our own interests, and also, under good management, to increase the 
prosperity of the country at large. It lias given the means of maintaining, 
w ithout a constant drain upon our ordinary resources, a well equipt force, ready at 
all times for any emergency \ and it has enabled us to preserve, in a great degree, 
the peace of the country, which before its introduction was constantly exposed to 
the ravages of undisciplined and contending armies. The effect has also been to 
put it in our power to control, or in a considerable degree to moderate, the defects 
of at least some of the native governments, much to the advantage, as I should 
conceive, of their subjects. 

400. Can Major Close specify any state in which that system had been under 
good government, so as to promote beneficial effects ? — As far as my observation 
has gone, I have formed the opinion that the system had not answered so well 
under some of the Mahomedan governments as in the Hindoo states ^ but I think 
that in the Hindoo slates it has generally been productive of advantage. 

401. Is there any direct cause which would account fof its being more benefidal 

in the Hindoo states than in the Mahomedan states ?-t~I do not exactly know to 
what it is to be traced ; but if true, it may perhaps be ascribed to this, that the 
Hindoo governments may harmonize better with the feelings of the inhabitants, 
the great mass of whom are themselves Hindoos ; and that the Mahomedan govern- 
ment may not be so acceptable to the people at large. ♦ 

402. Would that have anything to do w ith the subsidiary system I should 

apprehend not; unless it be that the Mahomedan governments might therefore 
stand more in need of our assistance to support their authority. 

403. Do you think, or not, that the success of the English administnUidif«iD 
Hindoo countries was likely to be greater than in those under Mahomedan govern* 
ment, partly because the Mahomedans were a set of eofiquapors like oilrselv^^^v 
therefore disliked our presence? — I should not say that k was fn^te’ifllf^avers^ 
borne by the Mahomedan governments to us that those effects to 

had proceeded ; it has not been from that oause, since aRfaOli^^theete^ 
intercourse with them has occasionally met with sli^ intentiptionsj^ 
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the period of my leaving India, eight years ago, proved more faithful to their alliance 
with us than some of the Hindoo governments. 

404. Were not a great number of Mahomedans driven out of military service 
at ysore Tr^Very many. 

-405. THitr peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not ? — Yes, very much ; but the same effects must in 
some degree have been felt by the Hindoo soldiery also, 

406. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, does that remark apply ? — Not to the 
same extent, certainly. I sliould wish to explain a previous allusion to our treaties 
of peace with Scindia, by observing that those treaties were the consequence, either 
of open hostility, or of a state of things nearly approaching to war ; that in the former 
case our purpose had been to eftcct such a reduction of Sciudia's power as should 
disable him from prosecuting future wars against us ; and in the latter, to give such 
a direction to his employment of the resources still left to liim, as might contribute 
to the general and permanent peace of the country. 

The lion. EDWARD GARDNER called in and examined. 

407. Wkre you engaged in diplomatic service in India — Yes, I was. 

408. For how long a period? — I resided in India altogether al)out 27 years, of 
which time I was employed in the Political department from 1 808 to the period of 
my leaving India, I was attached first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident ; and I remained there until the Nepaul war, which occurred 
in 1814, when I was called to that quarter, and have been employed within that 
country until I left India in 1 829. 

409. How long were you at l)elhi? — About six years in the Delhi territory, but 
very little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long? — I was about 12 years altogether in Nepaul. 

411. Now the principal duty which you had to perforin at Delhi was administra- 
tive, was it not, with respect to the district? — I was in a subordinate situation, and 
was employed during nearly the whole time 1 was there in charge of the district of 
Hurriana, a territory that fell into the British government in conseijuence of the chief 
to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain his own authority in it, and he 
gave it up to tlie Government for a certain stipend. 

' 412. Then were you employed for six years in Delhi in the duties of local ad- 
mmistration, and 12 years at Nepaul in diplomatic negotiations? — Just so; I was 
political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the Rajah of Nepaul. 

4^3* What is the nature of our political relation with the Rajah of Nepaul ? — It 
is founded upon a treaty of amity consequent on the war which we were engaged 
in with that state, and ^ich ended in being compelled to admit a treaty with the 
British Government of that zmture. 

^ *444. There is no subsidiary force ? — None whatever; we were under no obliga- 
support or defefliCe, neither was anything required from it in the shape 
cof subsidiary or of iiriiitary^aM^^^ ■ 

^ 415* F’nwm yourrlotig residenoe in that territotty, you will be able to inform the 

oonditkm of the i^mbitants/espedally thb lower 
tasiiaea^of teiril)as^v4ii^^ riiOse of the Ccmipany’s territories wMeh 
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you have seen?— I think their condition generally would = bear a very fav 
comparison with those of the Company’s territory; the people! consider, on the 
whole, to have been well governed, and in as good and happy a condition as those 
of any other states with wliich I have been acquainted. ^ 

416. Have you seen the whole of the Company’s Bengal presidcniry ? — I have 
had very little experience in Bengal ; I resided chiefly in the Upper Provinces and 
within the Delhi territory ; I have passed through the country, certainly, but I have 
not suflicient knowledge to speak to its actual condition. 

41 7. Had you any opportunity of seeing the Nabob of Oude’s territory ?-*-Simply 
as a traveller through it. 

418. What do you think of its state? — It was, when I passed, considered to be in 
a disturbed state as regarded the police, but it appeared to be very highly cultivated ; 
it was no doubt in rather an unsettled state at the time. 

419. Who are the inhabitants of Nepaul? — The Goorkahs are the ruling race. 

420. Have the Goorkahs always remained Hindoos ? — They are entirely and 
strictly Hindoos, and no part of the inhabitants profess the Mahoincdan religion. 
I suppose there are not a dozen Mahomedans in the whole country. 

Do you apprehend any danger to our possessions from their vicinity ?— 
Notin the position in wliich they have been placed in consequence of the late war 
between the British Government and the Goorkah nation ; before that event, tliey 
certainly held a very threatening and commanding position along the whole extent 
of our northern frontier. 

422. What was their native state? — They came from a place called Goorkah, 
whence they derive their appellation. 

423. Where is that? — It is a small mountain territory situated to the northwest 
of the valley of Nepaul, whence the Goorkahs issued, and successively conquering 
all the petty states into which the whole of that region was formerly divided, united 
them under one rule, and established the government in their own tribe and family. 

424. Had the conquered people the same institutions and manners with the 
conquerors? — Not exactly; the inhabitants, for example, of the valley of Nepaul 
are called Newars, and although Hindoos, they are Boodhists in religion, while 
their conquerors, the Goorkahs, are of the Braminical faith. 

425. What time did the Goorkah’s conquest begin ?— I think the conquest of 
Nepaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected in about 1767-8, between 60 and 
70 years ago. 

426. You tliink the condition of the people in the Nepaul country, in the whole 
province of the Goorkah dominions, might be advantageously compared with the 
subjects of the Company? — I have not visited the whole of their dominions, 
but considering the nature of their government, Avhich^ is a military one in its 
character and arbitrary in its form, I think the inhabitants generally are 

a lenient government, and that the condition of tliO* people would bear a^^y 
favourable comparison with the subjects of tbe Gompatqr, - or those of anjf "Other' 
stallWfi India. - ' ^ !•> 

J(P 7 - Have they one supreme head, or is it a fedei^thre state?— 
jpiested in the Rajah alone, but its exercise is itfOeiil modified 
Mb baradars, or chiefs of the state, who ciailb iO*t^eir 
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they are stimmoned by the Rajab^ or by those acting in his name, on all important korbuiM. 

occasions, where they deliver and express their sentiments very freely, and the — 

majority of their opinions generally decide questions of j^eace or war, or other ^7 I’ebruury 1831. 
matters of moment; the authority is usually in the Rajah’s hands, no doubt, but 1 Hon, 
modified ill tiiia way. Edward Gai dm 1. 

428. Is the Rajah’s authority hereditary ? — It is. 

429. Are these chiefs hereditary in general ? — In general they arc; they are the 
heads of the families whose ancestors bore a share in the conquests effected by 
Prithee Narain, their chief ; they generally fill, like ourselves in India, all the prin* 
cipal offices of state, and have tlie command of the troops, keeping the conquered 
people in inferior situations under the government. These chiefs have always, 
therefore, been looked on as having a direct interest and voice in public afiairs, and 
they thus modify the power of tlie Rajah. 

430. Are there many slaves in Nepaul ? — There does exist a species of domestic 
slavery, but not in the acceptation of the word in which it is understood in Europe. 

i|3i. Have you any labourers slaves? — If tlie family they belong to is an agricul- 
tural one tliey are sometimes employed in the field, but not particularly so ; they 
are used for all domestic purposes. Tlicy cut wood and fetch water, and are em- 
ployed as servants. 

432. Gan they be sold ? — I apprehend they may be. 

433. Witliout the soil ? — They are not attached to the soil at all. 

434. Did you ever know any instance of a sale r — I cannot say decidedly that 
I have. 1 believe that it did take place ; but I had no means of knowing absolutely 
that it did. 

435. Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants? — liy no means. 

436. May it tie called an inconsiderable proportion ? — An inconsiderable pro- 
portion. Indeed, I believe they are chiefly foreigners from the side of Thibet 
principally, and from among the l^hoteea people. 

437. Are any of them those who have licen made prisoners ? — No; they are 
people, who, I believe, have been chiefly sold when children, in times of famine and 
scarcity. 

438. By what means have we secured our possessions against the danger which 
formerly existed from the Nepaul state? — Its power has been considerably reduced 
by the treaty. Ail the uiountain territory which had been acquired by us in the 
course of the war to the west of the river Kulcc was ceded to the British Govern- 


ment; to the eastward, the Nepaul government agreed to abstain from any inter- 
terence with the petty state of Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit any disputes that might arise between them to our arbitration. Conse- 
quently, the Nepaulese are now confined on three sides by the Britisii power and 
territory or by the Sikim country, the possession of which is guaranteed to the 
Rajah ; and on the norlli they are shut in by the Hemalaya, or great snowy range 
of mountains which exteodsv. aiong that portioii of their frontier,, gnd now forins 
part of the Chinese empire, so that they are completely inclosed, and have no 
power of acting in any Ktirejetlpn beyond iiieir own, territory* . u r:. - 

489 * Is toe somroe enfj 4 be Gunges ; witjliiti jtlie - ,Gooi Wt lerri tory . ? ^ 

is now: witbiDviheffiimflic^ ^ -r. 


440. These 
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440. These are now English proTinces ?— Yes ; Kumaon has been annexed 
to the British possessions, and the petty states lying to the w«tward of KuniaoD, 
about eight in number, were restored under British protection to toe chiefs from 
whom tlfey had been taken by t)ie Goorkahs in the progress 4»TA«r inquest. 
They are insignificant in extent, and their revenues are very smaU*; >and with toe 
exception of a few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill 
corps, that were raised as an employment for the military classes in the country, 
were restored to the cliiefs in the same condition as they had originally posses^ 
them, without their paying tribute or furnishing military aid, which they are unable 

to do. . .. . 

441. Has the Mogul any independent terntory at all '—jN one. _ 

442. Is Delhi his f— No ; the country round Delhi was ^signed for his support, 
but the revenues are collected by our government, and a stipend is paid to him out 

443. Does Nepaul appear to differ from any other Indian state, in its govCTn- 
ment and in the condition of its people?— Yes, it difters very essentially. Ihe 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign mvaders or conquerors ot 
India. The people arc more simple, unmixed, and original in tlieir manners, less 
superstitious, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances than 

the people of Bengal. ,, -us 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into ^11 rajahs.? 
Yes, in the valley of Nfcpaul alone, which is only about 50 miles in circumfer- 
ence, there were no less than three princes whose capitals were within a few miles 
of each other ; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered the most 
valuable portion of their principalities. One of the articles of the tieaty eng^es 
that they shall not give service to any European without the sanction of the British 

Government. j d tu 

44,5. Is there any restriction on their rights as to makii^ peace and war r ine 

usual article in our treaties with the native powers, by which they bind themselves 
not to enter into political negotiations with any other state, is not a part of the 

treaty with Nepaul. i • c 

446, Was Sikim a Nepaul state?— No, but the Nepaulese were in progress of 

its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajah, and pos* 
session guaranteed to him with the view of forming a barrier in that direction 
against the further aggression of the Nepaulese, and to put an rad itoi that career ot 
conquest to which they had so long been accustomed, and which, for the war 
with the British Government, would in all probability liave earned: them eventually 

to Cashraeer. ‘ j • r j * j 

447 . In what manner are they armed ? — Their troops are armed, disciphned^ and 
clothed on the model of the sepoys in the British service ; - 4 bo w’ords of cooiBiaiaa 
are given in English, and the gradations of ranks are copied from ours, or* rawer 
applied as they were used in the time of Mr* Has^grf administratioo.^ T^ caSl 
some cannon, and to each of their battalions they Imaa ^wo guns att^ed ;^ thiy 
were taught this by a Frenchman, who was in their aeraicc formerly. 

facture their own muskets, from excellent gum ptodaced^n ihew 

artillery is not, however, of much use, from dm dificnit naiiiw of iheir^coilfd^^-^ 
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448* I« their force cbiefly infantiy or cavalry? — ^Entirely infantry; tlicy have no foulton. 
cavalry ; there is not a road in the country on which cavalry could be moved. , — 

449. How. do you travel ? — Generally on foot : women are carried in a kind of ^7 February i8:vi. 

hammock^i^iflofses^ except in the valley, are nearly useless. * Thellon 

450. Did ;yoarwalk to Khatmandoo? — On niy first going there I travelled in a Edvoard Ga/dmr. 
kind of litter used for the purpose ; afterwards 1 frequently walked on journeys, or 

used a litter, or rode on sm^l ponies which are brought from Thibet. 

451. Have the inhabitants of this place made greater progress in science than in 
other places r — They know not much of science ; education, as far as it goes, is 
very general : it is uncommon to see a person who cannot read or write, or know 
something of accounts ; every village has its instruction in some way, but it seldom 
proceeds further than that; and the higher branches of learning are quite unknown. 

452. Have you had an opportunity of comparing the territory of Nepaul with 
other parts? — I have been entirely employed at the court of the rajah of Nepaul 
since the peace of 1 81 6. 

453* In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and pro- 
perty than elsewhere r — Yes, I never knew it more so elsewhere. The Nefmulese, 
like all mountaineers, are particularly honest, and very little given to crime or vio* 
lence of any kind. 

454. Are there tribunals there? — Yes; heinous crimes are very nnfrequent; 
petty criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates of the towns, 
or local authorities in the country ; they punish to a certain extent. Graver crimes 
are brought before the rajah, or those exercising his authority, and are decided once 
a year. There is, I think, a greater degree of security for person and property 
than I have ever observed in any other part of India. 

455- Have they public works? — Scarcely any. They have built a few bridges, 
and made a few roads in the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary to their policy 
to construct roads or throw open their country in any way. 

456. Is it quite an agricultural country P-^Yes ; and it is well cultivated where 
circumstances admit of it, and the valley itself is cultivated by what in this country 
is called spade cultivation, and is productive. 

457. Have they any commerce ?-^Not much ; it has increased somewhat since 
our coonectiom with item ; they export some things not got from other parts of the 
world, such as musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, but comes 
through it from Thibet. 

- 45^ Is there great facility for merchants?-— Why no, every thing must be 
carried on porters’ backs; but merchants meet with every protection. 

459. Have you much tea from China over land? — No. 

460. Do t^ey bring it down to Benares?— I believe not, It comes down in 
cakes .occasionally, but we should not consider it as good, or drinkable indeed. 

461. Did you ever hear of a. tea plant being raised ?— I remember seeing one in 

Nepaul. > Tim NepaalBse>arei43oaskiered as triixita^ China, and eveiy five years 
they seodja^^niMkm ta^Pdckit^thitHigh Ty bet; on one occasion of this kind they 
bro^tadea pliuit^iirith ifarai;>«nd in srCashmeriaa^ garden nclose to Kbalmandoo, 
it w» aiiatpkce between Ihe reskleocy and the town. 

- Mia it w/goM eneUent oae^ llbink ; not mo^ unlike that of 
Sivileeiland, I should suppose. 
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' Mr. FRANCIS WILDER called ip ana kaAilhieia; 

463. How long were you in India? — Exactly 22 years.* 

464. In what department did you serve?- — Chiefly in the poljiMc^4}ep<(ttneot« 

465. In the diplomatic department? — Yes. ? ^ ^ r 

466. Were you diplomatically employed — For the first- six yejirft I was< em- 

ployed at Dellii in a subordinate situation entirely in the local administration, and 
afterwards at Ajmeer for six years more; during which time the states of Joudpoor, 
Jessehnere and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me ; ; but I still 
continued under the Resident as an assistant. :: 

467. Just state where you were afterwards? — I was afterwards at Sangur for 
one year; and after that (in 1827) I succeeded to the residency at-NagpooTj where 
I remained until the end of 1 829, when I came home. 

468. Whom did you succeed? — I succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469. How long were you resident at Nagpoor? — About three years. 

470. In what condition, compared to neif^ibouring countries, did it appear to you 
that our territory around Delhi was when you were employed there? — At Delhi the 
territory vvas entirely undfir the British Government. 

471. In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, what 
do you think ot their comparative well-being? — I think the subjects of the Company 
in the Delhi territory were far better oft' than the subjects of the neighbouiing dative 
princes. 

472. Who are the native princes M-hom you make the subjects of comparison 

chiefly? — The Seik territories to the north, Ulwur, Biccaneer, and the Other 
Rajpoot states to the westward. • '<; : ^ 

473. Do you know anything of the dominions of the King of Oode?^ — I do ndt^ 
I never was in that country. 

474. You have seen the country of Rajpootaim?^ — ^^Yesi l havci - 

475. In what state, in the country you have seen, is thfe security of persons and 
property and the administration of justice? — I do nOt tWiik, in any. of the Rajpoot 
territories I have visited, there is much security for persons or property, though the 
state of things has very much improved since we have formed an. alliance w^ith them.' 

476. Had they any regular administration of justice regular systef»«^ 

477. What is the nature of our federal connection with the Rajpoot chiefs ?—' 

Entirely protective; and in return for our protection they bind themselves to aflbrd 
military aid on requisition, to submit to our arbitration of external disputes, and 
not to form any new alliance with other powers- » 

478. Anything with regard to foreign officers r-^No. 7 7, > 

479. Would that be prevented? — Certainly^ 1. should A»uppoae. so. . . * 

480. Is there any subsidiary force on foot?— r-Not in >.tha ^Rajpoot states, ->but 

Joudpoor 13 bound to furnish 1,530 horsey whenrqalled uprni: .7 .. 

481. Do the residents interfere to prevent anything .wroiig7taking placei-^/They 

would do so; but during the time I bad charge of. Joudpooiiand Jesselmerq there 
was no occasion for any interference whatever. . i-; 7 

' 482. Do you think that was in consequenoe of Ate^^ia)pmtted.adimnistratio«<^ 
I think it was owing to the nature of onrcotmeclfon^ vitip^ ^ 7 . : > v 

"Wm 483- 
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483. Do you ascribe that improved administration to the effect of the presence 
of the English resident, and the fear of displeasing the English ?— Yes, I think 
it was. 

484. J^4hay anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company ? — 1 'hc 
states with which I have had any concern, I concdlve, certainly do. 

485. So that you think there is no stipulation in any one of tlie treaties with 
them for the resident’s interference ?— No, none whatever in their internal affairs. 

486. So that with that very limited degree of influence, you think the connection 
with England and the fear of the displeasure of the English Government have very 
sensibly improved their adininistrulion ? — I think it has. 


Veneris^ 2* die Marine 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CARNAC called iu and examined. 

487. .Yau were the Resident at Baroda? — was the Resident there for nine- 
years, and an assistant to the Resident eight years previously. 

488. How long is it since you ceased to be Resident ? — I ceased lo be Resident 

in 1819. 

489. What is the population of the Guicowar territories? — The population 
of the domitiioos of the Guicowar I estimate to be from Hvo to six millions in the 
province of Guzerat, the states tributary to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, posses- 
sions in the neighbourhood of that city. 

490. Whea did we 'enter into any subsidiary engagement or treaty of alliance 
with the Guicowar ?-«'Our first negotiation to establish an alliance with the 
Guicowar state was early in the year 1802, when the prince deputed a mission 
to iMr. Duncan, the ^^emor Bombay, to solicit tne aid of the Kast-India 
Company to put. down 4 he rebellion of one of his own family (Mulhar Row), who 
was aiming at supremacy in Guzerat. 

.491.x Was there any diplomatic intercourse between the two governments prior 
tO: that A treaty o£.amity was entered into with the first Futteh Sing Guicowar so 
far back as the year 1780 ; but for the purpose of a more intimate connection, none 
except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay. 

492. JVVas there a Heiudent at that time or previously at iWoda r^Not at any 
Uene,, ;JCbe govenior,j6arly in '1802^ went to Cambay (the territory of a Maho- 
medan), in order to hav^ an oppoxtuni^ of a ; nearer communication with' the 
Guieowar,on|tl]uei8afajeiA of tWaaiancetpropo^ he was eecompamed by a lUnall 
fCNEoe# pUoed^imder^tbeceoiii^ of^Major Alexander Waikeri A ne^otiatiOh 
ensued with the minister of the Guicowar^^tC^bay,^ t^ result of whieh^was the 

anflpiesaioiFuf ihftteM of Mulhar Row OuiedWar, 

which, after eeveiiXiSMg^gimaiits ^ At thfs 
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period, namely, May 1802, there was merely a written engagement with the 
Ciuicowar minister, dated the 15th Mareh of tliat year, to reimburse the expensesof 
the expedition against Mulhar Row, and for the Guicowar state to subsidize a per- 
Miauent tbrce from the Company. In June 1802, articles of .agreement were 
drawn up, which were afterwards consol idvited into a definitive treaty. It was 
then engaged that we should liberate the Guicowar from the thralaom of his 
mercenary troops, composed of Arab sebundy, and to assist in discharging the 
debts wliich the ( juicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foundation 
of tlie extensive system of interference which prevailed at the court at Baroda, 
different from that pursued with any of the other powers with which we are allied 
ill India. In consequence of the wars which took place in 1803, 1804, and part ot 
1805, with the confederated Mahralta powers, Dowlut Row Scindiah, the Rajah 
of llerar, and Jeswunt Row Ilolkar, the definitive treaty was not executed until 
the latter year. It contracted that a contingent of three battalions of native 
infiintry, a company of European artillery, and a company of lascars should 
be furnished, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar state, by 
cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty, amounting to 1 1,70,000 
rupees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsidized troops should be 
stationed within the territories of the Guicow ar state, and that one battalion, should 
be employed in the province of Kattyuar. 

4()3. Is that treaty existing up to this time? — It was in full force till 1 8 1 7> when 
supplemeutary articles were added to the definitive, treaty, which I will advert to 
presently. The expulsion of the Arab mercenaries from the service of the 
cowar, and their ultimate ejection from Guzerat, involved the Company in the 
responsibility of engagements to bankers who had advanced monies to the state 
for the payment of arrears to troops and general debts. The Company also 
advanced from its own resources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the bankers or soucars a further sum of not less than 70 or 80 more. It was at 
this time stipulated with the minister (the Rajah Anuud Row having long beenjn 
a state of mental imbecility), that a reformed scale of expenditure should be 
adopted, and that the resident with the minister should form a commission for the 
government of the atlhirs of the stale. These arrangements were made by 
Major, afterwards Lieutenant-colonel Walker, and came into full operation imnae- 
diutely after the period of his quitting India, and ray succession to bis office in 
1810. There were other important arraugemeuts also made in 1807 by that dis^ 
tinguished officer. Colonel Walker, with the states tributary to the Guicowar and 
Peisliwa, in the province of Kattywar, which are fully developed in the despatches 
of that time. Shortly after my succeeding to the residency^ it was deemed proper 
by the Bombay and Supreme Governments to introduce into the commissiotisof 
govern^ieut the heir presumptive, Futteh Sing.GuicowaTt who was considered* 
|)resident of the commission, and measures of internal administration Or foreign 
intercourse were conducted in the durbar of hia higbnesSxEutteh Sipg^ iif -the name 
of the Rajah Anund How, but with the cognitaiH^e and* under the directionrafii^ 
resident, in coiijunption with the minUtei' of the * Thoicefonned^soete 
ex.penditure was strictly followed till the wdr 

darries and the ^eishura 
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was called upon to augment the subsidiary force by two regiments of native cavalry 
and one battalion of native infantry of the complement of t ,000 men. 1 io was also 
required about that time to furnisli u contingent of his own troops act with tlu‘ 
forces tben employed in the province of Malvva, which necessarily cuusimI a very 
heavy expense^ The supplemenlary treaty was made on the (»th Novoiiilu r iSiy : 
it not only provided for the auginentation of the subsidiary force, and l hec<‘ssion <>1 
all the rights which the (luicowar had obtained from the |>erpetual furin oi the 
Peishwah’s territories, subject to Ahinedabad, but for his highness inaintaining at 
all times a force of 3,000 horse, to he paid by himself and mustered by the ri'si- 
dent or his agent, and to act under the command of the otlicer commanding the 
subsidiary force wherever ernpl(we<l. As far as concerns the debt guaranteeii by 
Colonel Walker, I may say that it was entirely discharged, although when 
the honourable Mr. Klphiiistone visited Uaroda in 1820 and 1S21, he Ibuiul 
the state encumbered with a lu'uvy debt, created chiefly by the Jhndarry an<l 
Maliratta war of 1817, find other causes which will be found re|)orte(l in the 
public despatclies. Subsequently to rny departure from India, 1 have iiiuh'rstood 
that Mr, Klpliinstone had directed tlie resident to withdraw from all interferen<*e 
with the internal affairs of tlic (iuicou ar state, and placed in the Ciiiicowars hands 
tlie uncontrolled power of his dominions. Having arranged that the Hajah aliouhl 
pay within seven years the dclit then (*xisting, it was discovered on the expiration 
of that period, that the debt was increusid very considerably from the rapacity of 
the Hajah, who hud diverted the resources of the country to liis own coifers : \\v 
was required in 1828 by Sir Jolin Malcolm, who hud succeeded Mr. IClphinstone 
in the government of Hombay, to adhere to the engagements he had contracted 
in 1820-21, and in consequence of his manifesting no inclination to do so, 
Sir John Malcolm had deemed it proper to sequestrate, in March 11828, a portion 
of his dominions for the lir|uidation of the debts for whieh the t'ompany wen' 
responsible. He also required him in 1830 to provide the funds for llie payment 
of the contingent of liorfee stipulated for in the supplemenlary treaty, which 
having persisted in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained l>y 
the East- India Company, and further territory sequestrated for their maiiitenanci*. 
These troops are now employed uruler the orders of the commissioner of (iuzenit, 
Sir John Malcolm havings abolished the residency at Baroda; the territories 
sequestrated have been placed under the management of one of the late ministers 
ofithe Gukduar, subject to the supervision of the commissioner, whose residem c 
I ^should state was fixed-* in the city of Ahmedabad. No alteration has taken 
place in this state of affairs up to the present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories,' on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 lacs, as 
rcalilJed by the native government, and the gross amount of the remaining 
rdVOnae' of the Guicowar state was upon an average something more than 
70 fees.' ' ' ■ 

' 494k AV hat proporiton'^shonld you conjecture that the two successive seques 
IrlitkMiayuf biVHiheed of the whole revenue?— I have no means 

itff 4 inowing(' ei^at)y(t^ avDimnt ^f revenue derived from these sequestrations, 
but^l^belidvar ^at \tbe^d^ Seeagee Row, the present rajah, 

ttilMledrof ffrfbr personal Mipends and peustona, does not 

^ V2 much 
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much excebd 20 lacs. I should imagine that the value of the sequestered ttfritofy 
is rather more than that of the territory ceded in subsidy. • ' 

495. You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa andwthe Gtiicowar, they 
were chiefly in Kattywar, were they not?— On the conquest pf v^nseratr by the 
Mahrattas, the states of Kattywar (composed principally of Rajpb 0 te 3 \®nd the 
principality of Jiinagur (the only remnant of Mogul power at Guzerat) were in 
a state of independence. On the decline of the Mogul empire, incursions were 
made annually by the Mahratta forces, which levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of resistance, which were very 
general, it was their practice to devastate the open country. On the Mahratta 
power being established in (luzerat, these states were willing to compromise for 
a fixed tribute : the larger portion of this tribute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahrattas, and the smaller to the Guicowar, then the local governor 
of the whole province. The Guicowar tribute was afterwards fixed by Colonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, and that of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of Ahmedabad) to more than six lacs. The tribute 
to the Guicowar is included in what I before stated as the average amount of 
his revenues. 

49(5. And with respect to the tribute paid to the Peishwa, what has become ot 
that? —It became the right of the East-India Company, by virtue of the conquesf 
of the Peishwa in 181 7. * 

497. What was the province of the Company’s •territory which adjoined the 
Guicowar’s country before 1802 ?- The possessions under the presidency 6f Boriti 
bay were extremely limited in the year 1802 ; the only possession subjected to it 
was the town of Surat and the circumjacent country, obtained in 1800 from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsette. 

498. What opinion have you formed from your observation, of the condition 
of the people in the Guioowars and the Company’s territories ? — As long as the 
British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, I consider its 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belongjing 
to tUe (’ompany : this will, I think, be corroborated by the reports of the goverhof, ’ 
Mr. Elphinstone, on his first visit to the province of Guzerat. 

499. During the time of the commission of government for the whole of the 
Guicowar territories, tlie resident interfered as generally in the territory left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequestered territory, 
did he not?— The resident had no concern with the territory ceded ; and the 
sequestered territory is, as 1 have already explained, under the charge of this late 
minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political commissioner. , 

500. Can you state what system of government was adopted on our acqutrinig ^ 
the Deccan? — We adhered as nearly as possible to the system we found ; but'kl 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advmblcTo 

ducc the courts of adawlut, and the Company’s judicial regdlations. ^ 

501. What was the system of the native govtrnmenl'r--The 
farmers of districts were the chief local authorities f judicial and t^venne 

were vested in them, subject to the control tha^ prince or hivS edlteb 

waavery irregularly exercised, and seldom but i 

502. Has 
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50^2; HfL^'the since it came into the possession of the Com* 

pany? — I do not believe that it has equalled the expectations which were enter-* 
tained on possession of it; the revenue derived from the country has 

falleti short'of anticipation ; but much of this has arisen from the depression of 
agriciiltural produce. 


JoviSf (lie Martii, 1832. 

Sir FiiANCis Vincent in the Chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM CHAPLIN called in and examined. 

503. Will you have the goodness to state how long you were in the Com- 
pasny’s service have been in tlie Company’s service 2(i years. 

504. In what parts of India were you ? — I was in several parts of India. I was 
originally employed for a short time in the Northern Circars ; I was then ap- 
pointed registrar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded districts, in which situation 
I remained about a year and a half. I was then promoted under him to a subor- 
dinate coUectorsh ip, a situation which I held for alxiut a twelvemonth; and upon 
Colonel Mu nr o’s departure for I’ngland, 1 succet'ded to the charge of the particular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth afterwards, I was 
transferred to the other division of the ceded districts, in which situation 1 re- 
mained till the year 1818, when I succeedt:d Sir Tlioinas Muuro in the charge 
of the Southern Mahratta country ; there I remained for about a year and a half, 
as principal collector and political .agent, when 1 succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his appointment to the government of liombay; 
and the administration of the Deccan 1 held for about six years, till I returned to 
England* I returned to England about five years and a half ago. 

,505. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon tlie subsidiary 
system during yoiir residence in the Deccan.^ — 1 myself was never employed as 
a [political reeident at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of BeeiQg the effects of the subsidiary system. 

You were chiefly collector, I think?- — I was general superintendent in the 

D^can. 

507- You. have never been much resident at the courts of any of the native 
prlae^s 1 have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 

princes. 

505. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives? — After we bad charge? 

<*'509; After yon had cliarge of it?-— YeSj there was considerable improvement ; 
thave was agraduah«xtaii8i6niofcuitivation> and a great improvement of revenue, 
dfito. AnA th^rcondkioir of^-lbe natives themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and land property were more secure un- 

questionably 
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questionably under our rule than under the Peishwa, which had been a system of 
luismanagement for some years previous to our getting possession of the govern- 
ment. The Pcishwa's system of government for several yeara^-^past had been 
as bad as possible ; the districts had been farmed out to managera^ and again sub- 
rented by tliem to undcr-managers ; nothing could exceed the misvafe ithat had pre- 
vailed lor several years ; but that is not to be attributed to the subsidiary allowances, 
but rather to the propensity to disorder which prevails in all the native states. 

511. That is to be attributed to the native princes? — Chiefly so ; b^ause 
the system of misrule had commenced before our subsidiary treaty had been 
formed with the Peishwa. 

512. You had no opportunity personally of observing the effect of the subsidiary 
system?— No, I liad not. 

513. Were there courts of law e.stablished in the conquered territory? — There 

were no regular courts of law established for three or four years after we took 
possession of the country ; the judicial affairs w ere conducted by the collectors and 
revenue officers under tny superintendence. ^ • 

314. Since then regular courts of law have been introduced? — Yes, they have. 

Had you an opportunity of observing the condition of other neighbouring 
countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared with the territory in 
which 3^ou served ? — I had an opportunity of observing the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs wdiich were immediately under me, parti- 
cularly the Putwurdun family. 

5; It). That I believe was a favourable instance of native government -They 
were in a particularly prosperous condition, and very w^ell conducted. 

517. i\lthough you were not in the courts of any of our independent alliances, 
you must liavc heard a great deal of current opinion with respect to the subsidiary 
system, I should think? — 1 have heard a great deal of opinion certainly. 

318. What was the particular objection to it? — The objection was that they 
tended to im|)air the vigour of the native government, and destroy the independ- 
ence of the princes, and gradually to bring those native states under our sub- 
jection ; that was considered to be the effect of those native alliances. I am 
inysell* disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to 
the alliaiic(?s ratlier than the misrule, ought to have been ascribed to the misrule. 

5i(). Did it a[)pcar to you that the inhabitants of the country regretted their 
former system of government ? — The upper classes, I think, , unquestiouably 
regretted their iormer system of government. . i > ^ 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should think it bad little effect one way 
or the other? — I conceive the lower orders were rather favourable^ tb tlie Obange 
of government, as it gave them greater security, and made* ihem less* liable to 
exaction. . ^ - 

,521. It was conducted with more regularity r—Yes^ it was, 

522. Do you a[)prehend that any cause of apprehension exists to the Ooinbliny 
from the discontentment of the upper classes in theae ceded distmts P^TtihaldbM 
the policy of our government, since we have had imssession of the I^ecM 
ciliate tl)e upper classes and allow them almosd the whole of the privilegeB wlsMi 
they enjoyed under the former government^ abd' therefore they have no great 

reason 
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reason to be discontented ; but one may fairly conceive that they must feel that they 
are under foreign rule» and that they are excluded from all the higher ofhees of 
government^ and therefore in a degraded condition. 

523. Your observation 'would apply principally to those territories that were 
under the dominion of the Hindoo princes ; it would not apply to provinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomedan? — It would apply to all, I think. 

524. Do you< think it would apply equally to the country under the dominion of 
the Mahomedan as of the tliiidoo ? — Tlic Mahomeclans are more assimilaled 
to the native Hindoos than we were. They would also feel the subjection to tlie 
Mahomedan government. 

.525. All offices were open to the natives under the Mahomedan ruler— They 
were ; almost all offices were open to the native Mahomedan. 

526. Does not the effect of the partition of property lead gradually to tlic entire 
subversion of all hereditary aristocracy in India? — It has, unquestionably. 

327. Is not that very much increased by there being no lines of employment 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property f — Unquestionably, 1 think 
that is very much the case. 

528. Do you apprehend that the force necessary for maintaining obedience in the 
conquered districts is kept up at a less expense than the subsidiary force in a dis* 
trictiof equal extent ? — I have never had an opportunity of forming a com|)arison 
between the two. 

529, Do you know whether the expense is less to the (Company P- I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 
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H. Gally Kniout, E^q., in the Chair. 


' Mn JOHN CllAWFURD called in and examined. 

531. What pditical : stations did you fill in India? — I was first, from 181 1 27 Mmcli iS:)2. 
to 1817, in various political situations in the island of Java, during the llritisli “ — 

occupation of that colony ; I was Resident at the court of one of the native princes, 
eaUed Uie<SultaD:of Java ; and I wentafterwards on a mission to Siam, and Cochin ' " 

CMiiiUti which waa of a commercial description. Afterwards, I was British Resi- 
dent of the new commercial settlement of Singapore ; I was in that situation for 
a period of about four years. I was then a commisstoncf in the Burman country, 
and lattarly envoy to the court of Ava. 

1 » that your listta^ the.;24th: of February 1832, Mr. Crawfurd r— I have 
wnftee n^ opioiov fin'rtfaailettm whidi has been deliver^ in. I beg to refer to 
dmfcas ffliiy Bvidenoes to ,»i. wf I'-'x-;’ 

v ^ Appci.jix. 
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Jor^, 23"* die Februarii, 1832. 


The Right Hon, Charles Watkin Williams WYirlr^ni!i the Chair. 


Colonel J BAILLIE called in and examined. 

533 * What di|)lomatic situation have you filled under the East-India Company? 
— I filled during the period of four years, from 1803, the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, till the middle of 1807, the office of Political Agent to the Governor- 

f encral in the province of Bundelcund ; and from that period till my return to 
England in 1815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucknow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing the character and 
effects of the subsidiary system? — From my political situation and duties at Lucknow, 
at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engagement subsisted, 
I had necessarily an o|)portiinity of tracing the origin and character, and marking 
the general consequences of that system. 

53.5. Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it? — I should say of tlic subsidiary system, that I have always 
viewed it as just and expedient ; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with some exceptions, wise and liberal in Jts progress ; and 
in its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa- 
sionally injurious to the interests of the protected stale ; meaning, thereby, however, 
the sovereign or head of the stale, rather than the people ; the government of the 
protected state rather than the mass of its population. I should say further, that 
w hatever may be the difference of opinion regarding the original character and pre- 
sent tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the abandonment 
of it to be quite impossible now, without hazarding the subversion of our empire in 
India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise, 

536. At what period did the first subsidiary engagement lake place with the 
state of Oude ?— That is a matter of history, but I believe the dale of the 
first subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state pf Oude was 
during the time of the vizier Shoojah-ood-Dowlab, about the^ year 1765-. ; . By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small detachment of our triQK>ps was provided 
to be stationed near the person of the prince, and brigade ,s,tationed ^ia his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a permanent treaty, or meri^ly ^Cpr ^Riporary purpp^es? 
— Unquestionably a permanent treaty. . , 

538. Will you State the progress of the subsidiary . }n ^ ^ 

aware of any alteration in the arrangetiiept ^^aty 

Shoojah-ood-Powlab^ until the dcat|> pf tba| i>ringr> Wjh^ 
SQJL.,As^f.ood-Dowiah, I think in 1775 ^ a copaderahlgk 
granted to the Company for the raainteuanc^.oC a, ^dy. pt 
stationed in the vizierV dlominions^ uiKlervth^ (^mapjd, of BrUislv pjScers ; 
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treaty continued to subsist, with occasional inodiiications, till the year \ 798, when Sir 
John Shore (now Lord Teigtinioutli), on the deposition of Vizier Ali, and the 
substitution of Saadut Ali Khun in his stead as the sovereign of Oudc, contracted 
an alliance offensive and defensive with that prince, under which the pecuniary 
subsidy was gr^ly- increased, and a stipulation introduced which pluccd a further 
augmentation of the British military force in Oudeat the discretionof the Company's 
government, and bound the vizier to increase tlie pecuniary subsidy in proportion 
to the augmentation of force, as also, in the case of arrear in the regular [)aymcnt of 
the subsidy, to furnisli such security as simuKI be satisfactory to the British Ciovern- 
inent. Under the provisions of that treaty, our political relations with the state of 
Oudc continued without alteration till 1802, if I mistake not, during the administra- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, when some arrear in the payment of the sul)skiy, and a just 
apprehension on the part of Lord Wellesley of essential injury or inconvenience to 
the British Government from the state of the vizier's government an<l country, induced 
his lordship to [propose to tlie vizier a new subsidiary treaty, by which a great terri- 
torial cession should be substituted for the pecuniary subsidy, and other rights of 
interference on the part of the British Government in the concerns of Onde should 
be established ; and that j)roposition (to tiu; acceptance of which an alternative having 
been otfe red, the justice of which may be c juestioned, namely, the total abdication of 
the sovereignty of Oudc by the vizier, and his retirement from the cares of govern- 
ment with an allowance for the snp[)ort of himself and family) having been finally 
acceded to by the vizier, a treaty was accordingly concluded in the month of January 
1802, by which a moiety of the vizier's dominions was ceded in perpetuity to the 
Company, and some new obligations were imposed upon the sovendgn of Oudc, for 
a detail of which I refer to the treaty. Such is the nature of our present relation 
w’ith the stale of Oude. The result of that relation has iin(|uestionahly been con- 
tinued rnisgovernnient on the part of the sovereign, and oppression of certain classes 
of the peof)le, which however may perhaps with justice bcj ascribed to the inefficient 
exercise of the legitimate right of interference possessed by the British Government 
under the last-mentioned treaty, rather than to any inherent quality in the general 
system of subsidiary alliances, or to the effect of that system in particular as regarding 
the state of Oude. 

53g. Have the subsidiary engagements su()erseded all other military force main- 
tained by the king of Oude, or docs he employ any force in addition ? — By the last 
treaty with the sovereign of Oude the number of his own troops was limited to, 1 
think, four battalions of infantry and 2,000 horse; but that the treaty will show. 

I should have said that the last treaty of Lord Wellesley was meant to supersede 
entirely the necessity of the vizier s maintaining a force of his own, by furiiisliing an 
ample force for his protection. 

540. Then he is not subject to u contingent force ? — No. 

541. When Lord Wdlestey proposed that alternative, the abdication of the vizier, 
did he intend to take the territory for tiie Company, or to give it to some other per- 
son ?~To take on himself the government of the country, to administer the govern- 
OMnton behalf of the East^In^ Compaoj. 

" 542* The vizier was considered a d^ndeht of the Mogul, was not he ? — Yes ; 
notmnaiiy a servant of the einpire, but nlways Independent of the emperor since the 
— VI. L commencement 
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conitiiencernent of his alliance with us, and ultimately declared to be even nominally 
independent of that sovereign, by an act of the British Government during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Hastings, who permitted and encouraged the vizier to assume 
the title of sovereign. . 

543. Was that with the concurrence of the Mogul ? — Certainly QpL 

544. He is now called King of Oude? — He is. 

545. In fact, we freed him from his allegiance ?— Yes ; but the allegiance has bc^n 
almost entirely nominal ever since our political connection with Oude, except in Us 
very beginning. 

546. What has been the eflects of the subsidiary engagement, as far as regards 
the sovereign of Oude, as to relieving him from all the cares of government ; has 
not the resident assumed all the powers of government? — It has certainly relieved 
him from most of the cares, and almost all the charges of government ? but I am not 
aware that the resident has ever assumed any of the powers of the government, 
nor interfered with them in any respect beyond the most limited sense of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty. I cannot, perhaps, better explain the immediate 
efibets of that treaty, as regarded tlic vizier’s power and wealth, than by stating, 
that whereas at the date of the treaty the state of his treasury was such as to occa- 
sion a great arrear in the payment of the subsidy to the British Government, there 
being a load of public debt besides, and although by that treaty one half of his 
territory was ceded to the British Government, yet at the period of his death, 
which happened when I was minister at his court, in the year 1813 (11 years after 
the date of that treaty), his treasury was ascertained to contain a sum of not less 
than 13 millions sterling, realized from half his original territory during a period 
of 1 1 years. It is obvious, therefore, that he must have derived considerable 
advantage in one respect at least from the stipulations of that treaty. 

547. In what manner had that revenue been collected ? — In a variety of ways, 
not altogether creditable, I fear, to the character of the sovereign. 

.548. Had it been collected under the influence of the British force ? — Certainly 
not altogether, though the Britisli force was frequently employed in assisting the 
collection of the revenue. 

549. Was there not a case in l8io where the collection of the revenue was 
enforced by the subsidiary force ? — It was always enforced when it was necessary 
so to do, under an express provision of the treaty by which we are bound to pro- 
tect the state of Oude from foreign invasion and internal commotion ; and there- 
fore every resistance to the authority of the prince must be put down by our assistance. 

550. Do you apprehend so large a sum could have been collected by the 
sovereign of Oude, but under the terror of the employment of tbe BHtish force, if 
necessary, to collect it ? — The great amount which I have stated to have been tbund 
ill 'the treasury of the vizier cannot all be supposed to be the realized revenue of 
his dominions during tbe period of 1 1 years, but unquestionably was partly the 
result of extortion practised by himself, not from the general population of the 
country, but from wealthy individuals connected with his person and goyemment, 
over whom at all times he exercised an uncontrolled authority, except in parr 
ticular cases, where tbe subjects of his government or the relations of bis family 
having become by particular circumstances the objects of especial regard to the 

British 
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British Government, and entitled to claim its protection, were protected from tlie n)u‘KajN 
extortion of their sovereign. — 

551. Yotlbave stated he exercised an uncontrolled power; supposing the sub^ ‘^3 Febmaiy is’r-’. 

sidiary engagement had not existed, might not that have been controlled by the , rT*,, 

terror of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects ? — It is possible that 

tlie government of Oude might have changed its possessor several times during the 
period of its connection with us, if that connection had not subsisted, and general 
commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive of much worse eOccls to 
the country than any that can possibly be ascribed to the effects of the subsidiary" 
alliance. 

552. But does not the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, operate as a 
control over the native princes in their natural state, when the British (iovernment 
does not interfere to protect them? — It may have that tendency certainly in some 
cases, while, on the other hand, the fear of Britisli interference may produce a similar 
effect to a still greater degree. 

553. During the period that you exercised the functions of resident, did it 
appear to you that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns of 
his government, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance ? — The vizier, Saadnt 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those were 
unhappily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of bis mind, avarice ; 
but unquestionably bis time was very much occupied in and devoted to the manage- 
ment of the concerns of his government. 

554. Is not the general effect of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 
the native rulers rather to increase their own private treasure than to consult the 
general welfare of the country ? — I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 
generally that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
I have referred, though certainly inattentive to all the concerns of his government, 
was also constantly poor and labouring under the pressure of debt, without any 
accumulation either of public or private treasure ; while, on the oilier hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
great attention to the concerns of liis government, and also of great accumulation 
of wealth. 

55.'). Has the king of Oude two separate treasures, a private and public trea- 
sure ? — I believe hot. I never understood there was any separation. 

556. Have not some of the fietive rulers? — I should say not, as far as my 
observation or knowledge 'extends^ 

557* Was the interference of the resident ever exercised to relieve the inha- 
bitants of the eoutttry frbin ^tty ‘ oppression or extortion ?•— Constantly ; on every 
necessary occasion, as far Its Mis power extended. 

558.' Was his right of interference recognised to the extent of making him 
a medium between rtiO prince and his people, so that tliey both referred to liim as 
to their natuiulfprofthCtor ^^That quesUoD, if I understand it right, may be 
answered only The immediate relations and other 

subjects of the vfcriyr; Who' bad circumstances on certain extraor- 

dinary ocdision^ ^tabli^ed daftns to the protection of the British Government 
or to its mediation With tbdr ^Sbtereij^n, hat^ all Occasions when necessary, 

V E.I.— VI. E 2 * appealed 
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FOREIGN. appealed to the British resident for protection, and his right of interference in their 

behalf ^as recognised by the vizier ; but with that exception alone, the resident 

23 February 1832 . could TOver be considered as a medium of intercourse between the people of Oude 
7/’ ^licir sovereign. 

oone at te. Did you find the necessity for that interference gradually aqd unavoidably 

increased ? — The number of persons entitled to the mediation of the British 
Government, as above explained, was lixed either by treaty or by occasional con#* 
' ir^ntions between the two states, and therefore was not subject to increase, but 
^^iather to diminution, except in cases where large families succeeded to individuals, 
and the number of claimants was increased though the subject of interference 
remained the same. As for example, a person entitled to British protection, whose 
pension was guaranteed to him for his life and to his descendants after him, if be 
died and left a number of children, the number of claimants or protected persons 
w'us increased, as a distribution of his pension must have followed, and the arrange- 
ment of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the prince and the 
British minister, that is, between the power from whom the stipend was derived, 
and the representative of the power who guaranteed it. 

560. Tlie Committee wished to have directed the question to the interferences of 
the British Government in the internal concerns of the government of the country, 
whether that did not increase the necessity for interference? — The necessity for 
interference must always in a great measure, if not exclusively, depend on the 
character of the prince. If his demands from his subjects he Just or unquestionable, 
or if they be submitted to without resistance or appeal, no interference on the part 
of the British Government can ever take place : it is only in cases of resistance on 
the [mrt of tlie subject, and demand of assistance by tlie prince, that our inter- 
ference can ever be exercised. 


561. Do you mean that the interference of the resident in the internal con- 
cerns of the country is confined to cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revenue ? — In my own case, I should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual apfieal from subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier, may occasionally have required iny in- 
terference, but that was of a different nature from the interference to which the 


question refers. 

562. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administration ? 
— No ; only in the cases which I have stated. 

563. (Jan you state to us the beneficial results which in any ittstance have 
followed the exercise of your interference? — I have no hesitation in stating, that 
during the period of my residence at Lucknow many cases of injustice and extor- 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate functionaries^ in the collection of 
the revenue and otherwise, were cither entirely prevented or greatly diminished in 
their effects. 


564. Will you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 
alluded? — In every instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 
British troops, cither to enforce a demand or to queit an insurrection, it was my 
duty, if I had any doubts on the subject, first to ascertain asi nearly as possible the; 
true cause of the resistance complained of, and to submit the result of my inquiiy^ 

for 
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for the consideration of the prince, before proceeding to employ a military force in FOiiEUiN. 

support of his authority. In many cases my representations were productive of 

beneficial results; on some ^ssions the vizier was less disposed or indisposed to ^3 Fobr^y 183- 
listen to my representations, the result was necessarily ditlerent. ColoniJX HtuWe 

565. You have mentioned that there was no other interference in the internal 
administration than when application was made for assistance in collecting the 
revenue ; did tljc residcnt never enter into discussions with the sovereign as to a 
reform of the expenditure or diminution of his expenditure ? — Never, to my know«!:^|. 
ledge, as to his expenditure. The great question of a general reform in the vizier'^' 
government, which was agitated between him and me tor several years, as may be 
seen in the Oude Papers, was of a different nature entirely from that of the question 
of his expenditure. 

566. Was it not the practice with the residents at the other native courts?--- 
Not to my knowledge, nor do I see how it could be so, except in the supposed case 
of an arrear of subsidy. 

567. In most instances have our subsidies been changed into cessions ol terri- 
tory ? — They have. 

568. In which case all interference on that head is out of the question ?— Yes. 

569. If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence ot a very gross act 
of oppression, should you as resident have felt yourself at liberty to refuse giving 
your influence to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troojis at your disposal to 
act? — Certainly not. 

/)7o. However gross the oppression might have been?— It was the duty of the 
British Government, under tlic stipulations of the treaty, to put down any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider either its remote or proximate cause ; hut in 
all the ordinary cases of a demand for assistance in the collection of the revenue, 
r should have felt it my duty to inquire into the causes of resistance, and it 
possible to suggest a remedy without the employment of military force. 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to he decidedly unjust, 
should you have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of tlic subsidiary 
force to collect it?— I should have stated the case to the Government in all its 
details, and have required the order of Government before I proceeded to coiiqily 
with such a requisition for tlie employment of the subsidiary force. 

572. Has there ever been any case within your knowledge iu which such a reijui- 
sition has been refused to be complied with? — ^^1 he volume of Oude Papers, 
comprising piy correspondence with the Government during the time I was resident, 
contains sevei^ of the cases referred to* 

573. Are the instructions given to residents very precise, or is there a consider- 
able latitude allowed to them is impossible generally that they should ho so. 

I have stated in my written answer to one of the questions proposed by tlie Board 
of Control, as nearly as I could, wbat is the nature of a resideni’s duties, and 1 beg 
to refer to that statement in answ^ to this question. 

574. Will you refer to some of the cases contained in that volume? — There are 

several cases of the nature refefied to In these Papers, and in one page, accidentally 
opened at this moment^ I see an extract from a letter of mine to the vizier, in 
“ answer 
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j oREicisr. answer to a requisition for the aid of troops, which shows the nature and extent of 
the interference that was exercised by me on that occasion. 

23 Fobn-ary 1832. 57^ There was also the proposal of appointing an officer of your own selection 

VoXi.miTT'Daiilie conduct the inquiry proposcd ? — Yes, on that occasion* 
o ofK , . rtz le. Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier^ hands ? — So it 

was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediettely ^ abandoned 
by me. 

V ^ 577* A very sudden emergency might happen, in which it was impossible to 
^'fefer to the Government ; in that case the resident would consider himself bound to 
support the reigning prince under all circumstances whatever? — Unquestionably. 

578. In short, the vizier is completely relieved from all fear of deposition? - 
Completely so. 

579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from em- 
ploying the subsidiary force in the collection of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration? — No; I am not aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier can move without the orders of the resident? — No, not of 
the subsidiary force. 

.581. You have mentioned the increase of the public treasure during this 
period ; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived an 
etjual improvement during that period ? — I should say not. I should say that there 
has been little or no improvement in the state of the country since I have known it ; 
in that portion of the country I mean which remains under the government of the 
vizier. 

582. Has there been deterioration? — I should say that there must have been 
since my return to this country ; indeed I have reason to know that the state of the 
country is much wwse than it was in my time, or at any antecedent period ; but 
that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the British 
Government. 

583. Did you consider that the country had at all improved during the time of 
your residence? — In some districts which were committed to able management^ 

I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of the country. I cannot say 
any great amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants, but an improvement by 
increased cultivation of the soil, and augmented sources of revenue. 

584. Did you, during that period, conceive the general situation of the inhabi- 
tants to be ameliorated, deteriorated, or stationary ? — Stationary, I should say. 

585. Was the condition of the ceded territory improved since its cession? — 
Very greatly. 

586. Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to the 
restrictions imposed on them ? — No doubt. 

.587. Then a more efficient interference would amount to their assuming the 
whole powers of government? — Not altogether that; much must depend on cir- 
cumstances* It is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil the exact 
nature and extent of which are unknown. I should say that an efficient interference 
is unquestionably preferable to the vacillating and inefficient system which has 
sornetiuics prevailed in the state of Oude, to which of. course I apply my ob- 
servation, # 

588. Will 
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588. Will you describe some of the occasions to which you allude as examples vor!Tk;n 

of vacillating interference ? — There are a few striking examples of what I mean — ^ * 

afforded ini^ijbia .collection of Papers, It will be seen, tliat on several occasions of *3 Kebrnai)- 183^. 
requisition for military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt had 

naturally ip the mind of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, 

inasmuch ^ employment of military force for the collection of revenue is 
entirely unknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resident naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circumstances which pro- 
duced the requisition for military aid, and finding liis suspicions confirmed by the 
result of his inquiry, he suggested to tlic prince a mode of accommodation short 
of tlie employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of the desired effect ; whereas the rejection of it necessarily 
required on the part of the resident a statement of the facts of the case for the 
consideration and instructions of the government. In some instances the efficient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the [lart of the 
Governor-General, or otherwise, occasioned an acquiescence in his suggestions; in 
other cases that support was withlicld, and in consequence tlie influence of the 
resident was necessarily diminished, and effects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of his immediate compliance with the requisition 
for military aid. Examples, however, of improper interference may also be 
supposed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the resident himself, 
without any reference to the government ; and thus it may be said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on tlie character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, and mainly on the character of the prince. 

589. You never had an opportunity of seeing the effect of native government by 
means of a dewan? — In my own personal experience 1 never had, hut there were 
two ostensible ministers of llie viziers government supported for a series of years 
by Lord Cornwallis, under whose administration the state of the government and 
people of Oude was certainly not better, and I should say generally worse than at 
any other period of my observation, 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of ?~I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There are certainly some 
examples of good government by means of a dewan, of which I can speak histo- 
rically ; for instance, the dewan of Mysore. 

591. Which is very much attributable to the personal character of the minister? 

—Yes, 

592. And that was during a minority ? — Yes, 

593. Do you conceive the internal state of the districts which were ceded to the 
British Government to differ materially from the rest of the territories r~Yes ; I have 
no doubt whatever of the great amelioration of tiie condition of the people, the great 
improvement of the lands^ and a very great increase of revenue, which have arisen 
under the Company’s manageoient, 

594. Is it your opinion tliat the subsidiary system generally tends to produce 
good or bad government, as far as regards the condition of the people ? — 1 am very 
doubtful, 1 confess, of its tendency to produce either the one or the other. The 

principal 
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the great inconvenience an4 emliarrasspent occasionally pr^^uced tp pur goyern- 

23 F«bniary 1832. men t 11^0 practical operation of those alliances; with rCg^d tp, I wwld 

observe, that to deny the existence of those einbarrassinents ^ in fact, to 

oone . . fit H. proposition that the, cares and difficulties necessarily, 

government of a mighty empire, are ho nibre than those which direction 

of a commercial establishment; or that it is as easy to govern the vast ctppiire 
which we now hold in India, as to superintend our original commer<;ial concerns. 
But, on the other hand, to infer from the existence of such emharrnssmenls as those, 
that the subsidiary system in itself is either unjust or impolitic, or that the disad- 
vantages attending it counterbalance tlie benefits which it has produced by con- 
tributing to the establishment of our empire and to the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in India, is, in my humble judgment, as extravagant as to umintaiu the 
other proposition- 

fiOT}* slated you were first cinploycd in the province of Bundelcund ? — Yes. 
We occupied that province in 1S03, partly as a measure of defence against the 
confederated Mahratia states, and partly under the provisions of a supplemental 
article; of the treaty of IJassein with the Pcishwa. I was employed in conducting 
that occupation. 

596. Were you with the Peishwa at that time? — No; Bundelcund is a province 
of ilindostan. 

597. You can hardly speak to its effects there ?— There is no subsidiary system 
there. 

598. There is no subsidiary treaty existing Avilh Bundelcund?- — No. 

599. Is Bundelcund now under our own dominion ? — Y^s. 

600. Did you administer the government of the ceded territory, or were there 
agents from Calcutta? — The treaty of cession took place in 1802, and I became 
resident in 1 807. 

601. Does tlie resident administer the government of the ceded territory? — No, 

he has no connection with it Avhatcver ; it is under British rule, like the original 
dominions of the Company. > i 

fio2. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary system is the best which, 
in the existing circumstances of our Indian empire, can be n^dqpted ^>r its govern- 
ment? — I am dccidi^dly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned without 
hazartling the subversion of our empire. In some instances, particularly with regard 
to the more remote a»d the more recent subsidiary arr^Dgemebt4;;|L|it) ti^rc especially 
those with the petty states of Central India, it may perhaps justly, and if so, I think 
ought to be modified. ‘ 

603. Our late subsidiaiy tfeatfes have been Vobfe ddjttif^^, * have they not, with 
regard to interferences ?—ies, I believe 'sbV "^ The ' subsidiary with the Viyab 

of Mysore was in some important respects' more 'yefthlte 'ni^h the original tfeaitv 
■with the sovereign of Oude ; but I hkve 'Hb^ distWct the precise 

stipulation!^ of any of the treaties refeir^d I havd ttlteijtfy 

described. ' •' ’ '■ ' ? 

#> 604. In what year did you leave India In ne^y nlne 

y^ars resident at Lucknow. ‘ ^ * — - 4^^'^ 

605. Would' 
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605. Would your idea of an efficient resident be realized by giving him a scot in 
the cabinet or council of the prince, so that he should liave a voice in his measures ? 

—The prince to whom I was accredited had no cabinet nor council ; there was no 
such thing during my residence at Luenow*. The government was purely despotic, 
in the person Of the sovereign alone. 

606. He has his leading minister, and he takes a part in the public business 
himself ; would not it be as well to associate the resident with the sovereign and 
the minister; would not that he giving him an efficient control? — The present 
sovereign of Oude has, I believe, an efficient minister, but I doubt tbe practicability 
of the suggestion, in tlie first place, and the efficiency of it, even if accedeil to by tbe 
prince. 

607. Did you not conceive yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere with 
your advice in every part of the internal adininislration of the state of Oude? — Cer- 
tainly not in every part of the internal administration, if l)y that is intended the 
household concerns of the vizier. 

608. I'hat is, not w ith his private transactions, but an interference with the internal 
concerns of the country ? — 1 should say not, unless my advice was desired, or until 
1 became aw are of some act of the government buving a tendency to infringe the rela- 
tions established by treaty ; and here I l>cg again to refer to my description of the 
duties of resident, according to my concc[)tion of tlicin, contained in the written 
answ'erto the questions oftfjc Hoard of Control. 

tioy. Under the treaty do you not conceive there was an express stipulation for 
the resident to offer his advice on every part of the internal administration of the 
country, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity with his 
counsel ? — In answer to that question, I must state that my conception of the rights 
and duties of the Hritish Government and its representative at the court of Luenow, 
under that particular provision of the treaty, was always more extensive than its 
interpretation by any of the governments w hich I served. 


McrcAirii^ 30 ” die Maiiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wtnn in the Chair. 


HENRY RUSSELL, Esq., again called in and examined. 

610. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your 
former evidence ? — ^There is one fact in my former evidence which 1 am desirous in 
the first instance of correcting; and after having done so, with the permission of 
the Comniiltee, 1 should wish to take tbU opportunity of making a few^ additional 
observations on the subject of tbe subsidiary system. When I had the honour of 
attending the Cotnaiittee before^ I stated that the first treaty th^t could fairly be 
called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paungul, concluded with the Nizam in 1790, 
preparatory to Lord Cornwallis's with Tippoo. The treaty of Paungul was 
not ki terms a subsidiary treaty, though the conclusion of it was, in point of fact, 
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the origin of our subsidiary relations with the Nizam. By the treaty of 1768 wc 
had engaged to supply the Nizam with two battalions whenever he should require 
them : but he did not require them ; and it was only when the treaty of Paungul 
was made, with a view to combined operations against Tippoo, that those troops 
were required' by the Nizam, and furnished by us, which constituted the foundation 
of our subsidiary force at Hydrabad. Having in my former evidence laid stress 
upon the mischief that has been done by our subsidiary system, I am anxious to 
make a few observations respecting the circumstances under which we re3orted?,;tO 
that system ; the consequences which were likely to ensue if w^e had not done so, 
and those which would in all probability be produced if we were now to abandon it. 
At the time when Lord Wellesley conclnded the treaty of Hydrabad in 17^? the 
power of Tippoo and the Mahrattas was unbroken. Tippoo’s hostility against us 
was implacable : he was actuated by both political jealously and religious fanaticism, 
and would unquestionably have attacked us if we had not attacked liim. The 
Mahrattas were alarmed at our progress, and would rather have assisted to over- 
tijrow tlian to support us. Bodies of disciplined troops, commanded by French 
othcers^^nd influenced by Frencii feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the 
Nizam ; and Tippoo had to a certain extent adopted the same policy, though his 
jealousy of all Europeans, and his hatred of all Christians, prevented his allowing 
the French in his service to acquire the same influence w'hich they had attained 
under other governments. The Nizam, who had been just defeated by the 
Mahrattas, and was afraid of a renewal of their attack, was compelled* to look 
abroad for support ; and if be could not obtain it from us, was resolved to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either 
to abstain from acting at all, or to act differently than we did. Our alter- 
native lay, not between enlarging our possessions, and preserving them as they 
were, but between the abandonment of what we had and the . acquisition of 
more. Standing still was out of the question; we were compelled either to 
advance or to recede ; to advance was, as it has proved, to subjugate by degrees 
all the native states ; to recede was to sacrifice our own power, and not only to 
throw away but to throw into the hands of our enemies all the fruits of our pre^ 
vious enterprize. We had no longer the choice of peace or war ; our only option 
w'as whether we would attack our enemies at our own time, or leave it to them to 
attack us at theirs. A system of protracted defence was wholly incompatible with 
our position; it would have exhausted us by its expense, and have ^ven our 
enemies that confidence, in their want of which our superiority mainly consisted. 
We had a choice of difficulties ; and even now, with all the consequences before us, 
there is no reason to suppose that we should have fared better if we had pursued 
a tamer course. Whatever effect our measures may have produced upon the native 
states, they at least served the purposes for which we adopted them ; they pros^ted 
all our enemies, both Indian and European, and averted those dangers by whicb,:if 
they had not been averted, we should unquestionably have , been <jrusfaed. It is not 
easy to say what shape events would have taken if Lord Wellesley had rejected the 
overtures of the Nizam for a closer alliance, and abstained from makit^ the provoca- 
tions of Tippoo a ground of war. Tffings could not bave continued as they 
a crisis had arrived in which some state or other must have taken the lead. :: 

^ . had. 
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had» from lonjj: usage, become accustomed to acknowledge one dominant power, 
and if we had hesitated to take that character upon ourselves it would have been 
assumed by some of our rivals. The French, from their want of naval power, and 
the consequent inability to draw resources from their own country, could hardly 
have reached ‘ a higher position than that of auxiliuries: but although they 
could not have acquired so firm a footing as we have, tliey would still have 
prevented our acquiring any fooling at all ; and he the advantages that any 
£im>pean power can derive from an establishment in India what they may, 
they would have secured all tliose advantages for themselves. The struggle 
for supremacy would have been between Tippoo and tlie Mahrattas, and neither 
of them would have suflered m to retain wliat %ve had acquired ; whichever 
had prevailed, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, wc should not, as a political 
state, have been tolerated by either. In the progress of events some enterprizing 
leaders might have established separate principalities, and some small stales might 
have risen to consequence at the expense of tlieir neighbours ; l)ut the proha- 
bility is that the Nizam and other feeble princes would have disappeared, and 
that their territory would have been divided or contended for between Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. Strong governments would iiave licen substituted lor weak 
ones; and after a process, which has been of too frequent occurrence in India to 
be looked upon as a very grave calamity, the people generally might have attained 
a degree of prosperity greater tlian we have been a[)lc to cor^fer upon them, cer* 
tainly in the protected territories, and probably even in our own. Hut although 
the people of India might have fared belter if we had originally tliought of them 
rather than ourselves, we could have promoted their interesls only by the sacrifice 
of our ow'n ; and it by no means follows that it is now in our powder to repair the 
mischief by the abandonment of our ascendancy. If we were to withdraw our 
control and protection now, in what condition should we leave the native stales, 
and in what condition should we place ourselves? 'riiough vve may take from them 
what we have given, we cannot restore what we have taken away. Our control 
has been so long in force, and lias been pushed to such an extent, that not a go- 
vernment is left capable of standing liy itself. There is neither any single power 
to take our place, nor any number of powers to contend lor it. The only bond 
that bolds the political community of liulia togetlier w ould be broken ; the native 
states would fall to pieces from iheir own weakness, and become the victiiij.s of 
intestine commotion, or the prey of law less plunder. The contagion once abroad, 
would spread in every direction ; India would be a scene of universal anarcliy and 
rapine; our own possessions would be inva<ie<l bikI distracted by the disorders that 
surrounded them ; and we should fiiul that our cimuge of policy, instead of restoring 
the power of our allie.s, had been ttie destruction of our own. Peace and order, 
though they might be the ultimatCi would be a distant result, and would be that 
order only into which atiaiHshy subsides; India would have many a bkxjdy struggle 
to undd^go before she was at rest; . It is .now too late for ue to recode; either will) 
justice: tp idther stetbs, 'hr '•with safety to ouraelves. Whether we consider the 
in|befefltf^al ,’lndiap or^ihote of England only,' we must pursue the career in vvhich 
we^bayev Advauceduso^far; Ti ie vain Ui tbmk of stooping frPin our ascendancy, or 
■feviking th&iolitive ktates that vigounwhidi has been extinguished. Ihcir 
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They must proceed and complete their course; in spite of all that we can do to 

30 May 1832. prevent it, tliey must fall successively into onr liands, and partake at last of our 
ffenr ^u^eli Esq > of which, whether it be 4 low or sudden, violent or easy, the period will 

ry usse , ( . hastened by every increase of our territory or subjects.* 

611. Can you state wliat, in 1798, was the opinion of the English autho- 
rities with respect to the system of policy adopted by the Marquis Wellesley? — 
I have not the means of speaking positively as to any oixlers which may have 
been transmitted on the subject from England. I apprehend that a general dis- 
approbation prevailed of any measures likely to lead to an extension of territory, 
or to more intimate relations with the native states of India; but the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that time constituted a crisis which susfiended all ordinary 
principles and orders. 

612. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase our interference 
in the states of India, so as to give it a more direct character, or to continue the 
subsidiary system upon the best regulated plan possible? — I am afraid tliat where 
we hav# already contracted subsidiary engagements, we must of neceesity increase 
our interference ; but at the same time we ought to do what wo can to check the 
extension of it, and to administer it in such a spirit as to give as little offence as 
possible to the officers of the native states whom it is intended to control, and by 
whose opposition, if we drive them to oppose it, its efficacy must be essentially 
counteracted^. 


613. Do you think it would be advantageous to increase it so as to give it 
a more direct character, or not ? — It is almost indispensably necessary to increase 
it where it already prevails. I am afraid that much of the mischief that has 
arisen has been the result of an indecisive mode of exercising our interference ; we 
have acted without any uniform principle, sometimes going beyond and sometimes 
falling short of the proper line. 

614. Then your decided opinion is that, where it has already began, you think 

it must of necessity be increased ? — Precisely so ; I am afraid there are no means 
of curtailing it. . 

615. Does that opinion apply generally to India, or do you think there would be 
reason for distinction in the difiTerent states? — Generally to that part of 'India 
under the rule of native princes. 

616. Should you say it applied to the Rajpoot states?— -Our alliance is not of 
such long standing in the Rajpoot states, and therefore has not . acquired so firm 
a hold ; but I am afraid it will in the end he the same there as everywhere else* 
We have taken the native states generally under our protection ; and one of the 
objects for which we are hound to exercise our interference^ i$ to protect the people 
against their own sovereigns, as well as those sovereigns against external enenuee* 

617. Then it has not gone to so great a length in the Rajpoot states as in the 

other states — Certainly not ; it has not been so long in action* - 

618. Will you be good enough to state how long it has teen in action 

been more or less in action since the war which took ' place m 1803. At th&t time 
we formed engagements with the Rajpoot states, which were subsequentlyiitendoned ; 
hut they have since, after a considerable interval, been renewed* - r -y- 1 
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Martis^ W Ju 6 V, 1832. 


The Right Hon. CiiARi-KS Watkin Williams Wynn in ilie Ciiuir. 


RICHAKD JENKINS, Esq., a Member of the Committee, examined. 

61 9, Hoit far, in your opinion, have the principles of justice and expediency been 
adhered to in the ^neral course of policy towards the Native States of India since 
1813 ?~Iii answering; this question, I shall confine myself to that field of politics with 
which I am chiefly conversant, viz. tlio last great advance of tiie subsidiary system, 
and its justice and expedience, as connected with the war of 1817 -18. I'lm i»reat 
povrers of India unconriccted with ns by .subhidiarv alliances, in 1813, were Sindia, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Our treaties with all of them, the result of their 
confederacy against us in 1803, were mere instruments of general amity. Their 
intercourse with one another was unreatraiiied : ‘hut they were bound to suUnit to 
onr arbitration in all disputes w ith our allies. Sindia and the Kajah of Berar only 
had residents at their courts, but they were left perfectly indepeiulent in their 
internal coiu?ems ; all three had been sufticiently weakened to prevent tlicm from 
endangering the exiatence of our empire by a new confederacy, ami their strength 
was too equally balanced to lead us to fear the imion of their ro.sourcca in liic 
htinds of anyone of them bycoiHjuest; whilst it was believed that a judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established reputation of our superiority 
in arms and policy, would avert the only dange r we liad to fear, which was the pre- 
datory iticiirsiona of the irregular liodics of horse scattered over Central India. 

These expectattons, however, provetl fallacious, and partly the weakness and 
partly the insidious policy of tlie Mahratta powers, guidexi by their enmity to us, 
were the means of bringing upon us and onr allies a succession of serious losst^s and 
expenses not inferiot to those of open war. Between i8ob and 1817, beshies 
other military charges of considerable magnitude which wc had been compelled to 
incur, (two armaments^ for instance, against Meer Khan, in 1809 and 1812,) to 
prevcht the establislittient of a predatory Mahomedan power in the Dcccan, our 
own provinces |jad several times, and the dominions of our allies, the Nizam and 
P^sbwah;' incessantly been plundered by the Pindarries ; and to guard against thcii 
ravages we were exposed to the annual burthen of extensive military arrangements 
on all our frontiers. The armies of Sindia and Holkar too were broken into 
cliilerent bodies, acting under the mask of independence of Cbeir nominal masters, 
tlawfgh in reap concert with their views, and had on several occasions violated our 
terriishriesi and those Of our allies and dependants. 

The field fbr pkmder was daily becoming exhausted in Gentral India arid the 
Deccan, and year after' ^r vvas diet mgiiish^ by some extension of plundering 
cxp^dtftons ; Hyderaba|’ and Poonah, Surat, and Mirzafxore even, no longer 
bounded Ihem. The Oarnatic' to the sooth, and Cuttack and the Northern Circars 
to the oast; ieit tbdr ravages; and vain were ail defensive arrangements against an 
enemy whom no diffieulries tw dtstanoocoiiM ddterf no obstacles, or artificial, 
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impede in their rapid career of ^plunder and devastation, which, especially in our 
provinces, was attended with cruelties and horrors that have hardly a parallel in 
history. 

We had applied in vain to Sindia and Ilolkar to take effectual measures, with or 
without our aid, to repress the Pindarries. The only measures adopted by Sindia 
were directed to render their subservience to his purposes more strict and definite 
than they liad lately become ; to secure a share in the fruits of their depredations 
on US and our allies; at the same time covering his secret support of them by some 
show of zeal for their suppression, in order to prevent us, as long as possible, from 
taking our own measures. Finding, however, that we were not to be deceived by 
such demonstrations, lie ratified our suspicions of his hostile dis|)osiuons by uniting 
them with his own army, and even assuming a tone of defiance during the 
Nepaul w ar. 

Ilolkar s government was entirely in the hands of Meer Khan, who, we had 
certain grounds of knowing, was in league w ith the Pindarries ; and the proceedings 
of Holkar’s government, under the councils of that chief, with regard to those bodies 
of Pindarries wlio were acknowledged to belong to the Holkar State, were parallel 
with tiiose of Sindia towards his portion of them. 

The llajah of JJerar (liaghogee Bhoosla) w^a? equally hostile in disposition 
with the otlicr Mahratla powers ; and whilst Ins weakness aud perverseness had 
exposed us to dangers, through his position with reference to our rich provinces of 
Bengal, Beliar, Cuttack, and the Northern Circars, as well as those of our ally the 
Nizam, to which his territories furnished an utanolested route to the Pindarries, he 
w as not disposed to join w ith us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. It 
w^as not till his death, in 1816, that an alliance with the Bhoosla w*as effected. 
But the consequent advance of our troops to the Nerbudda, which at first alarmed 
the Pindarries, and if any defensive measures could have been effectual, w'ould 
have kept them in check, in the end only served to aggravate the evil, by showing 
the futility of such measures, and rendering those freebooters bolder than ever. 

Considering, then, the Pindarries as subjects of Sindia and Holkar, we had a 
riglu to demand tlicir suppression at the hands of those chiefs, as well as resti- 
tution and re[)aration to ourselve.s and our allies, on pain of instant war; or if w’e 
found those chiefs unable to remove tlie nuisance, and at the same time loo 
perverse to admit of our interference; still more, if we found them in league with 
the plunderers, as was the fact, we were justified in taking our own measures, and 
acting for them as they ought to act, according to our views of theif duty, and of 
the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of security, in spite 
of any ajipeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and expediency were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatory powders, and providing permanently against 
their revival, it appeared that no lialf measures could he adopted, with any sort of 
justice to ourselves. The strong probability that existed of hostile opposition on the 
part of the Mahratta powers, singly or united, required us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such enormous charges as this wodUd involve, we could not 
submit to be thwarted, or to be cajoled, by any of them, into anything short of 
a radical cure of the system. No military operations, based upon any trust in the 

assistan^^ 
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assistance or pood-will of those powers, would have been effectual lo the destruction 
even of a tithe of the predatory bodies in question. The chiefs of Itajpootana 
and Central India, whose co-operation was essential, and who were anxious, as 
joint sufferers, to assist us, would not dare to do so, unless wc puaranteoil their 
future safety from the revenge, which could only be done by releasinp them from 
the yoke, of the Mahrattas and Pathans. Nor had we a shadow of pround for 
anticipating any improvement in the native governments, great or small, w ho, during 
1 () years, had neglected, and even fostered, the growth of the predatory system, 
without the constant exercise of a dose and vigilant control on our part over their 
future conduct. This could only effected through a new system of treaties and 
military arrangements, supported by corresponding acquisitions of means, in ter- 
ritory, subsidies, or tributes, and uniting the States of Cunlral India in one common 
bond of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was the jtlun adopted by 
Lord Hastings in 1817. Under it, the spirit of predatory association 1 ms expired ; 
our own domiiiions, and those of our old allies, have been allowed to flourish, 
un vexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Itajpootana and Central India 
lias l^een resuscitated, and to this day they remain substantially in peace, both 
domestic and external j w hilst, as fur as I know, the occasional inconveniences and 
embarrassments which naturally attended such complicated conctans, have scarcely 
been a blot on the general happiness and good feeling of tlie rulers or inlmbitantH of 
those regions. 

The contests with Holkar, the Peishwah, and the lihoosla, were most important 
episodes in what is called the Afahratta and Pindarry war, but what was intended 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those princes identified themselves with 
the predatory powers. I liave said l)efore that resistance was anticipated from 
Holkar and Sindia; the latter, indeed, was only kept out of the field by the 
masterly military combinations of Lord Hastings : but no one could have foretold, 
without the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in llicir good faith and honour, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Peishwah and the Bhoosla, w^ho had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the Pindarrics and the Pallians, most 
severely, for a series of years. 

The whole course of liiese contests, in their origin, progress and consequences, 
arc fully developed iu the printed ooUcction of papers relative to the Mahrutta anci 
Pindarry War ; and their justification, as far as we are concerned, is therein so 
complete, in my opinion, that 1 will not attempt further to enlarge upon them 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

CIRCULAR LETTER from T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sir; India Board, January 1832. 7 

I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to inform you, that it is their 
intention to propose your being called as a witness before the Eastr-India Committee in the 
course of the inquiries which they will probably institute into the state of our external and 
internal political relations in the East; and I am to state, that the Board will feel much 
obliged to you for any information and opinions which your experience may enable you to 
offer on the following points, in regard to the several states with which your course oi* 
service has made you acquainted, and for a s}>ecification of any papers on the subject to 
which it may appear to you useful to direct attention : 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change or 
enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813 ? 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 


HI. What is the amount of military force required in each instance, whether, 

1. By express stipulation ; 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations; or, 

! 3. As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent of the interference, exercised by us in 
tile internal affairs of the protected states ? 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and agents? 

2. Wliai are tlie effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipated on the 
interests of the protected princes, of their people, and of our own subjects, from 
llie relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

V. Wliat have been the financial effects of the conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1813 ? to be exhibited 
under the following heads ; 

1. Increased or decreased revenue or tribute. 


2. Increased or decreased cluirge of civil administration, 

1 3. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 

> VI. How far have the principle.s of justice and expedienc}’ been adhered to? 

VII. How far Ijave the strength and distribution of the British Indian army been regu- 
lated by a due atteiuion to the changes that have occurred in our political position and 
relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the forces belonging to native 
states oil whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubordination we have 
to guard ? 

i VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies been 
ijegulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

I IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary checks? 

' X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, or home direction and con- 
trol, been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite vigour, constancy, 
promptitude, and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of government, direction, 
tioiurol, or influence, and (it any) what change is necessary or advisable in the constitution 
of the home or of the Indian government ? 

1 have the honour, &<% 

(Signed) T. HYDE VILLIERS. 
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extract 6^ti1icUy-<r<^ HYDE 

- - i l ! ! iVillLIERS, dated January 1832. 

• I WAS hohaured on ISlfi msttoiti’ tHWiuglL'the Chairmmof the East-India Company, 
with your letter dated the ;^hy acqiiten ting that it ia the intention of the Right Honour* 
able the iJ^numsMoneia lor ^e' AIBueb of India to propose my being called as a witness 
before the EasCr«Ii^ia CoBiteittee^' and desiring a eoititnuxiication of any Information an<l 
opinions which my coarse , of serein might enable mo to make on die points therein cnumc* 
rated, togetlver^ with a'Spedfioatioli of any papers to whidi 1 mig^it think it useful u> tlraw 
attention. >''> i-.i ■: ' - .. 

It will of course be my duty to obby the suniinonS’ of the* East-India . Committee when 
served upon"iiie;:> ‘ •= t.;' /-,< .;v— <. ..r.,., 

I herewith submit, thr6figK‘ the <^drt*an, m 'compliah^^ with the reouisitidh of the 
Board, such facts elucidatoiy €»f the several cpiesdoile propounded in yam letteJS SS I have 
been able to gatlicr firgm tho printed collectiops pf Jtedian jtr^atiefi, accompanied ^Icly put 
of deference to the expressed wish of the Board) with a few thoughts which have pcciirrecl 
to me on some of the points to which they have been pleased* td direirt hiy dtterttfoh. 

..u» ; 'f' 

19, Upper Bedford-place, . 

. . 


t. What' a^i^hisit^on^ ^APthfHtory hive itihdi,' aHd Whkt ttiatevtiil change 
or ehlaigeitteih of om ^Utteid ireiationfe^ haabean^effootedsiheo 1B18 ? : // ^ 

This qiiestlon may bp best linsxv^ed by h reiPerehcfe' fo’ the ‘ittqj^t 'imjidrt!atit‘ of treaties 
;oncluded in the intefVehth^ perida t tifferfttes • - 

The^Ridahfofl^ifepauln^n/ri ---'i 1815' ^7 


. ifof Nej&uh 

The Peishwa 
Dowlut Row Scindia 


i* '5 Ir/iiii ' (f 'ii- 

■ -iv. i.l •....■•.,.1817.:. 

1817,! 

Supplemental with tjf^ , .... ... ^ ISW , 

Ameer Khan ^ ... ... ... ... ... ... 181T‘ 

Mulhar Row Holkin*’''’ \rirj!h(n '■••' Uj t8i8>! 

Nawab of 1 \.im •»*.;; *.> joa i ti/M*:.. W8ti 



1, if I recollect right, how they ^ 

.in* yji; hvirL ji^t / i 






All these treetiee, with the 
be found in u tettecticMi ni^ted 


,ib Ir.ilv 

I «r that with Ow KM‘ WAm' 


. j j f:j TTllt.' t, 

10 Indv^ ( rnr. V: bu- .^> hi infuu 
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G APPENDIX TO REPPRT from SELEC^C COMMITTEE, 

The tr^atiee with the Nabob of Oude, concluded in 1798 and 1801, and what was termed 
the final arrangement in 1802. 

The treaties with the Nizam, concluded in 1798 and 1800, and the commercial ti^ty of 
1802. ^ 

T^e treaties with Scitidiaf concluiled in 1803 and 1805. 

The treaties with the Guickwar, cone] dded in 1802 and 1806. 

The treities concluded with> the Hojab of Mysore 1799 and 1807. 

The treaty cotieludcd with tlie Ilajah of Travancore in 1805; with the Rajah of Cochin, 
in 1809 ; and with the Rajah of Lahore and the King of Caabul in the same year.* 

' ' (hide. . 4 , 

Under th6 engagements existing 'previously to 1813, atid still in force, with the state of 
Oude, the Company are bound tef defend the territoHes wliich remained to the vizier after 
the commutation treaty “ agaltist all foreign and domestic enehaies, provided always that it 
by in the power of the Company’s Government to station British troops in such parts of his 
Excellency’s dominions as shall appear to the .^aid Government most expedient, and pro- 
vided further that his Excellency, retaining in his pay four battalions of infantry, one bat- 
talion of Nujeebs^aud Merwattees, 2,p00 horsemen, and to the nuipberofSOO Golundauze, 
shall dismiss the remainder of his troops, excepting .such numbers of armed Peons as shall 
bt deemed necessary , for the pin'poscs.of itho poliectiops, and a few horsemen and Nujeebs 
to attend the persons of the of force to be so employed by the Com- 

pany was not stipulated in the comm utafiouj treaty, but ip the subsidiary treaty of 1798 it 
was stipulamd that, in return for an annual by the vizier of seventy-six lacs of rupees, 

the force emplpjjred should nf^ver coixsitt?piilftsa tjian |Q,Q00 mep, including Europeans and 
native xavalry, infantry and artillery j it jiiaving* be^ at tjie iamci>time agreed that if from 
necessity more than 13,000 nieti,nr irom the .^mp , cause l^^fhan.8»000 should be employed, 
there should be a proportionate, increase of the subsidy. J 

The gross revenue of the tefHtory cnded^iftjKen oCauhsidy, wax coroputJed at Lucknow 
riipees-'l)35,28,474. ‘ •.liW-.-' > *. k , . 

In exchange for the ^Cssibn W’all tbd ferl-itBrii^s acquireli' by the Sub^dtff of the Deccan, 
under the treaty of Serihgapaiam in' l?92,'aWd’5atyjer thib ti^ty of Mysore in 1799, the 
Company are bound lo ihainthfn, for hls^gdri^rdefebce rind bVotectibm eigh battalions of 
sepoys (or 8,000 firelocks) and two l^egimetits'pf cto^ilry (Of T, 000 iiofse), With their requi- 
of gunsi Edrdpedh artftlerj?,‘ ‘la^car?, add pidriee^rs, fully equipped, with 
warlike stores and ammuViiiidh ; whibh fhreri'Is^tb be stationed in perpetuity within his 
Highness s terrilory.J Thb revcn'ueri‘bf tlie*&«fed teWtoffes scheduled at 18,18,188 
Canlerai pagodas. ’ ^ ^ > ►, 

, ; Shih^ 

pompaqy concluded, a treay^^of.^a^iance and subsidy with this prince, by 
tl^eijr defence, a force of not less than 

6,000 regular uifiintry, with the psual^p^oppctioixof artillery*, apd a proper equipment of 
warlike stores and/ammunidon. ]• But tpi^oagigeinept seems to have been superseded by 
the dennitiye treaty of amity fnd alliance,^, cpncluq^d lyith his Ilighness in the following 
year, by which the Company agreed to. oia^e an annual payment, of four lacs of rupees, 
and to grant to his wife and daughters respectively jaghires within their territories, to the 
value, the oiie of two lacs, the other of one lac per annum. The Company therefore are 
under no obligation to furnish arty military force to the successor of Dowlut Row Scindii; 
the treaty concluded with his late Highness in. 1817 being one merely of concord 
alliance, entered into for the ^double pnipose<^dbta|iniiig hn oOibperation agatntiithe I^n- 
darries, and securing the li^poot states against $the> inciirinons of W troops^ to.. wl^k tfiey ■ 

■ • •• ^ ^ -.-."Were 

• All thew treaties wlU be fiouiul ih a coUection |iiiatad by satbority of the Cmirt c^ 1812. 

t See AiUele S of Treety of 1001. ^ Arttoee « md 7 pf Tftaty of 1798. 

W § See Article# 3 ana a of of 1800. 


e 
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were constantly liable^ for the real or professed purpose of collecting the tribute payable to 
his Highness. 

Guickwar, 

By the treaty concluded in 1805^ 'adth AnUttdiRoia !Guick.wafA ^t^> Company,, in consi- 
deration partly of territorial otfet^dns^’ ttndpartlv of oither territotbtl securities, to the esti- 
mated annual value of rupees I]j70/b00,‘iaareed to ftiifnlsh .a pesmupenf subsidiary ibrce of 
3,000 nitive infitntry^ with one company of £ur6pean .arttHery, and iwp.eompauies .of gun 
lascars, with the necc^ary ordnance, warlike stdres, and amtnunitipn. . ^ • < ; . . 

By the supplemental treaty concluded with his Highness in 1807, this force was aug- 
mented to/our batt^ipns of infantry (or . 4,000 mpn) and twp TCgiments of native cavalry; 
to defray ^ibe incre^efl t^xpeiise of wbipl^^thc ^ich^w^r to the Cpiupany his rights 

in tlie farm of Ahmeuobad, arid agreed to certain .^changes pf^territoiy. Being but very 
imperfectly apquajpted wjth the late proceetV!?®? gove^^ not 

whether, or to what extent, these engagements are pecmed to oe stul binding. * 

By the 2d article of thb trea^*'co^duded ^ith tKi&^'R^jah *m 179^^ tW Ckfmpany 
to ninmtain, and the RajalV^tO a force (amoiiift not stated) fd^ chu d^uce 

and .security of hi.s Htghness’s d6minl6ri,' fn^ooit^ddratloil of ifhidh 'the Rajah ^^eiigaged t# 
pay the annual sUih of s^eti' ICc^ brstct ^Cgbdasi * By the thii€ aAide^of ih^ »s(^ treaty 
it was stipulated, it shall bC neceslaiV for the 'protection akiti^defencb of the territories 
of the contracting piihid.< dr of either of them, that hostilities ibnll be(^ndc!rtifken>or pre- 
parations made T oT' cbtiiihencing hbkiKtie^ e/piinst tiiiy state or poiMer, his Hif^hnes.s agrees 
to contribute towards the discharge Of the Increased expense Incurred by the augmentation 
pf the military force, add the unavoidable cHklges of War, such a siikm as shall appear to the 
Governor-genera! in CdunCib oH an attemlVC^ Cdnsidei^tlon of ^ihe-nMOns^of 'Ins Highness, 
to bear a just and reasonable pvoportion to.liie actual nft reveiiuea of hia^Ilighness/” The 
third article of the treaty of 1799, above cited, was modified in the subspt^nent treaty con- 
cluded in 1807, by which the Raiah was relieved from the indefinite pecuniary coiitriDulion 
to which he.had hc;ie]^i mp^ej(lifd>|e 4u the fpriper trpaty, and in considerplibn thereof his . 
Highness engaged ma^tfdit ^iilVtimesy^m, for service and subiect to musterV o body of 
4,000 efrectigebp|:TO, 9 f,^picl^ about ^i()0 Baf’geez and tfie rest Silladar horse.** 

Such portion of tnje oi^y, 9 fppri^ ay shall i^t, in, the cminiqn of the British government, 
be needed for the^ii^t^rn^^ji^ofj^c^p pf^yfory^' j^re to be rpady at oil tniics to Accompany 
and serve with .UiC^Cpihpany’^dirnij^ ^tra of tneir majntenonce, if*hot exceed- 

ing the peripd of|0;^^^ x^pn}fi, tp borpe by.^iiW^Rajfih, bijt if exi^peding that period to lie 
borne by the Company, at the rate of four star p^odas per inen.sem for each effective man 
and horse. To this was added a further stippls^ipri that if at any time it shoutd be found 
expedient to augm^t the cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of 4 , 000 , the Rmali should, 
on receiving from Hh<'BHdsh Opv^iim'meni^^^^a to that efffeCt, usbliis utmost 

endeavours fdr that th^'vHible^expense^ sdeh auj^^^ defrayed 

by the Comphny^afe W rate of M^t star pftgodas |rtr mens«tTf and 

horse when employCtl iifftWA iM tferHfety WMysoi^,,i^^^^ of fpilt^ hdaftiortifi irtarpagoda.s 

per mensem for eachWeeiive mah* dfriplojrCd beVbhd^he MHp^^ei^itory^^ 

after the expiratfetf of 

I know not whether ally things- or what, liiis;l>een‘dpiie.by the SupremerG^ernmeat in 
Indi^ in oonaemefioe ai ^or^ecotometditionjofiil^^ crfiPireetpyi^ j/t 

revisbi^deipatch febfiiiwyjiaa^ 

of t^^Ckwpany^"oblig»ifai«to;jli©jaiite<t^^ pUce, 

the following is the state of their reciprocal obligations as they r^pect the employment of a 
military force. By the treaty of 1796| in consideration w the Company undertiAing to 
protect hts country againfttilrti^pfmobedsq^^ Ri^ah engaged to par annum !y, 

noth in pmee and war, a shm mtpense of three of the 

^ompany s battolions of sepoys, togem^ with a company of EurofStan artillery, and two 

companies 
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companies of lascars, which force it was agreed, on the part of the Coimpauy, ahonld el ways 
bo stJitioned in his country or on the frontier near it, or in place within the Com-i 

paiiy’s possessions .which the Rajah might prefer ; but they wer0 always to be in readiness. 

It was furtlier, supulated in the seventh article of the treaty of 179^ *Hhat when the Company 
shall retiuire of th.e Rajah any aid of his troops to assist them in, wax ;9 shall be incumbent 
on -the reigning Rajah for the time being to furnish such aid, to sjach extent, and in such 
number as may be in his power, from his regular infantry and cavalry, &c.” From this last 
stipulation tlie Rajah was relieved by the subsequent treaty of 1805; ^d in consideration of 
the relief thus afforded, to him, he engaged to pay annually to the Compmiv a sum^equivalent 
to the expense of one regiment of iufahtry, in addition to the sum payable under the treaty 
of 1795. And ill case of any apprehended deficiency of the Rajah's funds, the Company 
was to be at liberty either to regulate, or through their own officers to assume the 
management and collection of the revenues. 

Cochin. 

A ^subsidiary treaty was concluded with the Rajah of Cochin in 1809, by which, in consi- 
deration of the Company engaging for his defence and protection, he agreed, in addition 
to the annual tribute of one lac of rupees payable under the previous treaty of 1791, to 
defray the expense of one battalion of native infantry, computed at Arcot rupees 1,76,037, 
making an aggregate annual payment of Arcot rupees 2,76,037, the same provision being 
made in the event of' failure as had been made in the case of Travancore. 

Cavjbuh 

The ti’eaty with the King of Caubulin 1809, was entered into solely for the purpose of 
securing his cp-pperation tp repel ^11 appreh^nfl^d invasion of India by the French and 
Persians. ^ / 

' ^ ^.r ^ LahQr&^ : ...... 

And tVie treaty concluded in the same yiear with Riinjeet Singh, had, in point of fact, 
mainly the sanie object, though this' does not appear on the face of the engagement, 
wherein it was stipulated that we should take no concern with bis territories and su^ects to 
the north of the Siitledge, that he should not entertain more troops on the left bank of 
that river than was necessary for internal duties, ^ and that he should neither commit nor 
suffer any encroachments on the possessions or rigbis of the chiefs In that vicinity. 

Having thus, with reference to 'the 3d questioii propounded it! the letter of Mr. Hyde 
Villier.s, adverted to our military obligations arising oUt Pf treaties concluded prior to 1813, 
uiul still in force, it becomes necessary, in pursuance of the same inquiry, to advert to 
obligations of a similar character which have been incurred since thaL period. , 

The treaty concluded in 1817 with Dowjut; Rojv 3cindia, and tlie spppl^ental treaty 
with the Guickwar in the same year, have been already noticed^ 

The treaty concluded in June 1817 with the peisima, and all preceding treaties with that 
prince, have been since abrogated by tlie conquest of hjs dominions. 

Our relations with the Rajah of Nepaul, the Ameers of Scind and the King of Ava, as 
established by the treaties of 18 L5, 1820, and 1826 respectively, are merely those of amity 
and friendship, and cutail 1)0 military obligations. . . 

Our military obligations to the Nizam were not affected by the treaty of 1822, whkh 
merely provided for a division of the conquests made in the last Mahratta war. 

, ' ■ ■ ■ . Slicciin. '-'.V- 

By the tneaty jconcludi^d in 1817, the .Company tronisferr^^^ the Raj^ of Sfcci^ 
hilly tvact.6f' coiintvy lying between the Meitcnie arid TeijjjjSh rivp^^ 'w 
conquered frofti the Rajah of Nepaul, and guaranteed to f fee Siccinq^ Rajab and]"^ut 
succes^rs the full and peaceable possession of it. ♦ 

Holkar, . V ■ 

By the treaty concluded with Holkar in January 1818 , in consideration of the cessioii||\ 

therd^ 
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to support a field force to maintain tin- 
to he ndMn?>e tvi»^- J and to defend them Irom foreign enemies. The force 

of his own then hi '« j *”* the Rajah t^reed hot to keep up a larger force 

of not less than a non *^**^’i however, to retain in his service a body 

oi not less than SjWO horse tpeo-ioperate-'with the British troops. 

■ Cki^ 0/Bmdlecmd, Ceutrai Indian ami Bg^oetana. 

lOT 7 *a^rl*ifl? 2“^.7 desCTibe ih aetail each pariiculat engagement contracted in 
init w F ” these clueCs, as a comhion tsharaptcr helbngs to thettf all. Protection 

S -m!;f 1 T''® ottf part Without any ^eciflcrfrion of the ambiint of force to 

.n purposes, and assurances wCffe Wvep to those priPcies that they were 

beln^n^ absolute rulers of their respecdve statci; and that British jVrlidiction shouid not 

thVsnnrl^^ '^F w "** ‘*'® band, engaged to aeknowletlge 

irenei!!lk^ Ciovemment, and to co-operate with it when so required, either 

nW “* if’Sr furnish fixed contingents, as in Uie eases of Joud- 

l^rwftl. o,hei'T*F“"^i®. ®‘ an«»400 infahity ; to renounce all connect 

accidental dUn,iir!fh ”h to commit no aggression upon any o»c, ,end to sitliwnitaiiy 

tImvS^^nl,f X» ?".** *® Bn^htarbitrution. ..lit was farther sUpuloted jhat 

tl T ® ‘Walters Of the BritW>: GevQrnmeAti aPd that 

ment Mabrattach^gl^ sliouid in future be paid to the British Govern- 

in part 'F' ® instances of Kerowlee and Boondcc. where it was remitted wl.ollv or 

sixteen ]ac8 ( 

7 '™ innooucea. tn n supplemental article to the treaty 
Sister wh^nll^ .TfiJ*®" ‘b* »aj ;^ tfoiranteed to the heirs and successors of tl.e 
SalT/w^ u By theMrartieleaf tho Irtnm.with Bickaneenit was 

suTllS Ttf ^''«nm5B4 ;on«hesq»plicatioB:«rf,theXta^ should, reduce to 

thrown / <r i.' fboprs ai^. Other. anhabttajit«>fof this prinoipalityiwho. had revolted and 
PumSbli .«iclo?f fthe taeaty w4 theiKhiah of.DowJeah and 

‘bo Bqjnh in subduing, itl.e Mcenns, 
*S«ed tiSr4^rit!jfr‘”**’®^ Doongoroore and.BnSswuria it was 

of ^the Rairfis who' comiteuattce Rte.coqncptitais or relations 

tft® ByjallS bringing M, 9 UJ, under ypjVtroL 





The following isTh'e sbite of biir 

X* ’ a « .. .. . 


’«'*u'2<WtoWw;' ‘■ 


'" lyvar w. yii> ehgagemieu'te^vtith ijie Rajah of NaoTtPre, as defin 

th^treaty of IM^ and tllditwtked ^ . ^ ' 7 

ien^ce*Sha br connection wWhy flV«' IliiJnh Wf 


deAned in 


Th^wali renounced all dd^cidci^W*^^' w connection wiiKi Uie'ltajah 
^Mahratta l»*ers, und^UilJ^'ti! 1l3y^ (4y 

cepting through the British ^ ^ ^ . 

Tn. ^ ... ... . . . . . .r- ■ 


ofSaVtarah and 
povtMr whatever 

feri Vi(kt^ nt not 


other 

excepting througi 

territorial ^ions stipulated for provisional agreement of 1S18. in lieu of 
thepecumaiysnjwdy Ti^OjW^ Li^tyof 1816, were conVirmed 


of botli parches# atid f 
the British Govemn 


j.?Tr*r, JiDAOy wens coniirmeu 

i^g.4 venience 

AfiolinUy^ whiw:]^ umertalcen by 

'a' WiA fliittt Aite/l MMasCia^M 


tad ^bi«ir’tad«r cemin, epnditions 

, Mate ofC^r» ®f *e maittiy force of the 

y ? rematn wndy the andihf-ity of the British Government; and Inmls, 
!**(• g reveanaofswventieeii lijiwof-rnijeea. wer* teihe qlac^ under the management 

of 
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of Euit>peAlf iu^^^teMents etibj€Mp^a tto British 

resident, to provide for the regular payment ot the at 

tile Saratov time decMred, that inraenever thesttote of the aistricli'j^toiif and the sno- 

cess of his Highness’s management of that portion of the country theiib pfiMatf ^rred to him 
shomld Appear to the British Government to warrant imch districts 

sho^d, he transferred to the H^ah’s ipan^emen^ ]Dy. tbje 182^ 

th^.Sth and 9th articles of the, treaty of 182p, ah^ye defcrihep^ ^^^^^ and it was 

agreed that the reserved districts should be given up to‘tne tts(}ah^s inahi^j|i|^,e^^ condition 
of his paying an annual subsidy to the Company of eight lacs of Sonaut ; and it was 

further stipulated in the ri^vised engagemrai; that- tnp Rt^h’ls which Ithd 

been placed under the command of European ofiicei^ shoUild be gradiiallt disbanded) and 
a national force raised in its ste^ a<ibl|Uatp to the ordinary protection or his subjects and 
the peiHrotmance of internal duties. AtodVtbe Rajah specifically ehga^d to maintain at all 
times in a state of efficiency a body of not less than IvOOO of the best description of irregular 
horse, organized and disciplined after the native fashion, commanded by his own native 
officers, and subject to his Highness’s exclusive authority : but liable in the event of war to 
serve, with the British army, receiving batta from the Company when employed beyond 
the Nagpore frontier. 

The powers of almost unlimited interference in the internal afikirs of the Rajah’s govern* 
ment, which were reserved to the British Odveriiment by the tr^ty of 1826, were modified 
by the revised engagement of 1829. It was still provided,' howeveiv that it shall be compe- 
tent for the British Government, through its local r^resentative^ to offer advice to the 
Rajah in all important matters, as wellof inl^nal aifbf estternai enheern^ and the Rajah is 
bound to act in conformity ther^td. ' -^ ih^ thd eVtont of gross; systematic oppression, 
anarchy, and misrule prevaiKng herc»Rdr^-ifi i^ repeated, advice and remonstrance, 

to such an extent as to endanger the puldtd' t&’hbdntiYy dfid^tHiiable the Rajah from per- 
forming his obligations to the Comralny^lthe Biidsft left at liberty to resnnme 

the management, through its own omc^n^ of the dbMtot^toif diiat4ete in whi^^ 
may prevail. -v?**-, -.<0 

By the treaty of 1819, we have ebgaged b^j^e^IlaObf Cutch and 

the integrity of his dominions against ail foreign 
during his minority, and of which the British^ 

having entered into stipulations similar to thcise wMekf'dl^^ with 

the petty states of Hindostan. A British force the security 

of the government, and provision (though Very inaddi^dktto'^td tli^l^ 

for the payment of this force from the revenues of Cutely reserved to the 

Company of either reducing or entirely withdrawing its troops, and relieving CPtcb from 
the expense, whenever, in the opinion of the BrUish GpytomiiieiH, the atabiliw, and efil- 
ciency of the Rao’s authority may admit oCito bvi^ dfUiefVi^uh safety. By thtorlw^ artipla, 
of the treaty the Rao was pledged to abolish iah»vQiV|i ^family thepractice of infanticide, , 
and heartily to co-operate with the Company in <fbofiaidiig the practice genariUiy throngl^ 
out the country. . v v’V' 


111. What is the amount of the thiUtaiy forcd trc^uii^^ tn ^tihihstedcC^ 

1. By express stipulation ; . v ; : | 


2. By the ordinary effects of our dblig^^ ' 

8* As a security against extraordinary 

From the foregoing short sketch it will appoir, 

,$^ty.is> 


employed in disci) arging the obligations whicl^ we: iiav£ 
in a great majority of instances, and os to the amount 
of our obligations, or as a security against exiraordiparj^ 
pfier any opinion. . 



n<n feel cpippetcp^ 
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IV. What is the charaeter, and what .the- extent, of the ipterfeience exercised by 
us in the internal affidrs of the protected states? , . , . 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and 

agents? ' ' 

2. W^hat are the eifecls that have resulted, lihd those that to be anticU 

puled, on the interests of the protected prfhce^ of their people, and of our 
own subjects, from the relations in which they stand to us as heretofore acted 
upon? . V . . . 

The character and extent of our interference must of course be regulated by the tenpur 
of our engagements, as well as .the frequency and urgency of circumstances calling for 
interference, and will also, depend in some. measure oittlte personal temper and dispositions 
of the agents employed, and on the policy of die Br^Usli Government at particular periods, 
influenced as it natural!) will be by experience of die good pr ill cflects which may have 
resulted from want or excess of interference, .. . . 

In some instances it has been found expedient indirecUy to gpvern allied and protected 
states by the instrumentality of native ministers, appointed under our influence or by our 
express recommendation. In other instances, where the minister has possessed the confi- 
dence of his master, together with the talents , suited his station, our interference has 
been comparatively rare, unimportant, mnl qiiQbd'U^ve. ^ during die governineiit of Lord 
Hastings, abstinence from all. irksome and Kt'*tierally inculcated 

on his Lordship’s political agents, although h mnsi^be ^'pnfessed that treaties calculated to 
aflbrd occasion for interference, not likely ito bo alwayayjeyy ])alatable to the objects of it, 
were multiplied during the same p^ipd of rime. practice, too, of.oflicering the troops 

of native princes with^cropean oincors w^ns^theUigrc^atliy c,xteiided. I^rd Wm. lienlinck 
has not only professed an earnest mn* imyrference within the nar- 

rowest possible limits, but iitthe revised dWiy.wi}!) thq,R^ah of Jierar has alforded a signal 
proof of his determiiioMon, as fit( occasions mqy offer, praqllcally to conform to this policy. 

The duties of political residents vary of course according to the nature of our engage- 
ments with the princes at whose courts theyare stationed. I'hey ore the organs of com- 
munication be twe^ .their own goyc^rntrie^V and .those princes they,, conduct ncgociiuions, 
report alf important occurrences a^thn n^Uvo,PPjU,rtb, ii|iU:keep the Supreme Government 
informed of the resources, characters,. aitd,admit^nitratipn/fr the ,princes to whom they are 
accredited; they offer advice and aometiiiies asspitaiicc to those princes in matters both of 
external and internal concern, and, where it has providetf, they arbitrate differences 

which may arise liet ween them and their neighbour^, apd .siibjects; and finally? the opera- 
tions of the British subsidiary fbree^are placed tm4^ the ipnnediatc control and direction 
of the residents. > . j . . '.i.rj. ^ . 

With respect to ihc general effect^ of the sublldlory^aystecn, it gives the British Govern- 
ment a more complete command over the military resouroes of the couiitriei^ to which it 
extends, with better security" against treacherous' -combinaiion on the part tof the native 
powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their subjtHtu, than pnibahly/ could be 
obtained by any other means. It must however be confessed, that these advantages are 
purchased at a considerable (some may be of opinion tpo high) a price, 

1 cannot so well describe the evils incident to the system as hy the following quotation 
from a letter addressed by the late Sir Thorny Munro to the Marquess of Hastings, dated 
12th August 1817 : ^^'fhere are many weighty objections Vb the employ in’enl of a subsidiary 
force. It has a natural tendency to render gbvernihetit of every country In which it 
exists weak and oppressive to extihg'uish all t^Oliourable'Teeling among the highbr chisses 
of society, and to tlegfade bnd impoveHsh" the httlO' people: ^ The usual remedy Of a bad 
government in India is a quiet’ reVolutioifi In the paltfce, or -a violent Vme by<rebeiHioii or 
foreign conq^iiests. But the prbsehee of a British force. cuts off every chance of remedy, hy 
ailJ)porting me prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders 
bil&indoient, by teaching him to trust to strangers for his security ; and cruel and avari- 
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cious, by showing him that he haa nothing to fear from the hatred of his :Subjoct& > « 
ever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a miUV of'gi^at 
abilities^ the country will soon bear the marks of it in uecaying viilagea : and decrf8iasi|^ 
population. 7’liis has long been observed in the dominions of the Peisitwab and the 
and is now beginning to be seen in Mysore. 

A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, if it could be directed sole^ 
to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices of a bad governments^ 
but tin's seems almost impossible. The only way in which this object has ever in ar^ 
degree been attained is by the appointment of a dewan. This measure is no doubt liable 
to numerous objections, but still it is the only one by which any amends can be made to 
the people of the country for the measures brought upon them by the subsidiary force 
in giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince 
from counteracting the dewaii, and the resident from meddling too mucli ; but when this 1$ 
avoided, the tie wan may be made a most useful instrument of government. 

“ There i.s, however, another view under which the subsidiary system may be considered j 
I mean that of its inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is intro- 
duced, sooner or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. It has 
already done this completely in the case of the Nabob of the (.'arnatic. It has made some 
progress in that of the Peishwah and the Ni/am, and the whole of the territory of thesiC 
princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic.” 

8ir Tliomas Miinro proceeded, in that most able and interesting letter, to show, with pro- 
phetic sagacity, how this result was likelj' to be brought about, and to state the grounds on 
which it appeared to liim very questionable whether such a change, cither as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired.”* 

To the observations of that excellent man, I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity 
of perplexing details arising out of the extension of our political relations has trenched 
most seriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of. die 
authorities at lioine, and have thus tended, in no slight degree, to divert to foreign interests 
a large portion ol* those cares which might perhaps have been more profitably bestowed on 
improving the administration of our own territories. 

V. What have been the financial effects of the conquests, and of the changes dr 
enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1813? 

To be exhibited under the following head|| : 

1. Increased or decreased revenue or tribute. ^ 

2. Increased or decreased charge of civil administratiou* 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force. ^ ^ 

1. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 

The last is the only topic on which my course of service enables me to submit an opinion ; 
and this I do with some reluctance and the utmost diffidence. 


As long as we continue to administer our own territories with Justice add moderation, 
and with due regard to the prejudices and usages of the natives, I do not think tlmt there 
is much danger of insurrection; still it is highly important that the local governments 
should exercise a vigilant inspection and unremitting control of the conduct of th^r 
subordinate European and native functionaries. The difficulty of so doing is of 
onlianced by every addition to their numbers or enlargement of the sphere of their dudei; 
and in this point of view extension of territory inoy be regarded os unfavourable to^t^ 
good administration, and consequently to the tranquiilityi of -our own dominions.. , 
are, however, I think, still more solid grounds ot apprelienaon from the multiplicmion 
of our foreign connections, and the disaffection of the protected states. We 


* Se€ Mr. Gleig*B Life of Sir Munto. vol. i. p. 4^. 
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ourseWM if! flupitoee tbere is ft single sUxte with whicli we have tontraclcd 
subsidiery engagements^ or,^^hich we have placed on the list of Hriiish foiulaiorit s, \vl»o 
doe» net feel galled by the yoke imposed on them, and who would lu’t throw it oiV if they 
oauld. All the higher ranks in India must naturally be hidisposed to our rule, beeausc it 
reduces their consequence, and excludes them from stations of honour and emoliiuu.iu. 
It ^is^.tcue that they want leaders, and obstacles have been opposed to an v liosiile com- 
binatioii among the remaining native powers. But men of enterprize occasional ly start 
Up unexpectedly, aiKl the events which took place towards the close of 1817, slum that 
hostile combinations maybe concerted, notwithstanding all our j)roeautions. lass for- 
midable they, probably would be 9*ow than they were then, but the risks stuan to be 
diminished ratlier in magnitude thaji in number. Whether the extension of our relations 
has been caused by the irresistible course of events, or proceetieil from general views of 
policy entertained by individual statesmen, I humblv conceive that, after the exneiienec 
we have alreadj^ had of its results, it can hardly fail to be matter of regi*et to all. 'Fhc 
vindication of the engagements which w'c have entered into with the states of* Ci iiiral 
India and llajpoolana rests upon the proposition, that they were imlispensablo to tlie 
complete suppression of a predatory power, the existence of which was found to be incom- 
patible with the security of bordering countries and the general peace. 1 may, ))erhapK, 
be pardoned if, with much deference, I suggest a doubt whether this object, tlcrsirable aiul 
necessary as it is readily acknowledged to have been, wa.s not substantially circctccl by the 
extirpation of the l^indarries, the dissolution of the Mahratta empire, the extiiu'tion of 
tlie Peishwa’s power, the reduction of lIolkar\s, the disbanding of' Ameer Khaii’.s force, 
and the restraints imposed upon •Sciiuiia by the treaty of 1817. Jf wherever a slate is to 
be found illogoverned, a prey tf> distraction and disturbances, and exJiibiling a want of 
security for persons and property, we are be considered ns warranted in interposing to 
remedy defects an<l abuse.s in its administration, and to correct its sup[>osed propensity to 
freebooting, we may go on crusading to tlie end of time, with llie sword in t>ne bunil anil 
a bundle of subsidiary treaties in the other. The llaipixits had been the victims, not the, 
associates of tiie Mahratta niaraiulers. XJven when their country was desohiUHl, and thrown 
into confusion by the incursions of 8cindia, Holkar, &o., we had found them much less 
troublesome neighbours than we do the King of Oude at this moment, with a British force 
stationed within his territory. The terms oi the treaties concluded with them were of a 
character rather to indispose And irriuitc, than to conciliate and attach a warlike and high- 
spirited race of men, Whether, instemi of destroying their independence, the establish- 
ment simply of general relations of amity between them and the British Ciovi rumcnt, and 
the remission of the tribme now exacted from them, but paid, I believe, ^vllh great irre- 
gularity and reluctance (in some instances at least), would have secured the future tran- 
quillity of that part of die countr}", may be doubtful, ^Hit such an arrangement would have 
prevented a world of annoyance and embarrassment, ft i.s questionable whether, even in 
a financial view, we should have been losers by it. At any rate, for the temporary sacri- 
fice \ve should probably have been amply compensated in the long-run. 
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VI.‘ Howf far have die principles of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

'the thonghts suggested by the last Question are in a certain degree ajjplicable to the 

f No candid inquirer will, I imagine, refuse to the Company's governmenis in 

ndia general credit for aiming to do whut is right; and if on their records some question- 
able proceedings are to found, they may safely and almost invariably be imputed, 
^ithAut any extraordinary exercise of cliarity, to error of judgment rather than of iiiten- 
Cion. . 'I he records of the Court of Directors in' like manner afibrd abundant evidence of 
ft steadfast love of ^ir dealing, and an earnest desire on the part of the home authorities 
to maintain and incnluate the 'principles of justice and moderation. The first Lord 
OTMvilie, xvhen a mtmiber'Of tthe Cotitmans, mcc observed, that an admirable 

of political morality might be compiled from the correspondence of the £ast*lndia 
Ogtp an}^, and it will 1^ found on invMipatiQn not to have degenerated in that respect 

- VI. C 2 VII. How 
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iVJL^How far liave the strctn^h iiiid disU-ibuiwi> 4 »f^ BiiiAhrtocfiea, 
reguiated by due aitentioii to the changes that bami>Wiarred^itlfPMr^^ 

and to their actual condition^T with •T«tel•ef^se*^^tP 'the ftrodi 
belonging to native states on whose aid we could dep^d, or againal' whose hostili^ 

, , or insubordination We have to guard? v ' v ^ . ; v,. 

'The strength ot* the British Indian army has been regulated by adVett^ttteio thW ci<W#rti 
Stances stated in this Question, as will appear from many’ recoi^ifed- dificussiOHs in 'tte 
councils of government at Fort William ana the other two pre8idenc^e8^' vHei^cting <h9i 
distribution of the army, as fixed or altered at successive pCriodsj I am ^ hc^’ -^UhlilTOa 't6 
speak. It has l)cen considered to be more a militai’y than a’ political question; ‘ 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several presidencies and agen- 
cies been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy? . 

In the year 1838, a committee composed of a civil and military officer, selected from the 
establishments of each of the three presidencies was appointed by the pr^ent Governor* 
General, for the express purpose ot inquiring into the state of those establishments, an<) of 
suggesting the means of improving their efficiency and reducing expenditure. ^ The Court 
of Directors also have been incessantly occupied during the last three years with inquiries 
and deliberations directed to the same objects in both branches of the service. The result 
of these inquiries and deliberations, in so iar as they respected the civil branch, was com- 
municated to their local governments in a circular despatch, elated 10th February 1830 ; 
and the effect of the combined endeavours of the authorities here and in India has been 
a large, immediate, and still more considerable prospective saving. The precise amount 
1 have not the means of stating, but it can be easily ascertained. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks ? 

The checks upon political residents and agents appear, o!if}rst thought, to be less efficient 
than upon any other class of functionaries. A collector of the revenuO is placed under a 
superintending Board. The decisions of a zillah judge afe liable to rOyi^Oftbjy a court of 
appeal, which in its turn i.s amenable to the Sudder Adawlut. A politibal resident is tho 
historian of his own proceedings, and may occasionally give t^m a ftilsfe OblOaring i^ his 
reports to Government. But it should be borne in mind that all iinpoWaht t'rdnsactiohs.at 
native courts being carried on in writing, and the documents beih^ tvaiifemifted to the 
ptcsidency, these, together with the privity of his assistants to aj^ost every step he takes^ 
will probably he deemed sufficient checks upon his conduct. 

X. How far has the existing system of India government, or hoipc direction and 
control, been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the r^uisite vigouf^ 
consistency, promptitude, and unity of puimose in the several gradations pf governs 
ment direction, control, or influence, and if any, what change is Decenary or advis- 
able in the constitution of the home or of the Indian governhieht^? 

My humble but sincere opinion is, that the Indian government, aS bt'pre^i^ht ebUstith^ed^ 
both as respects the estiddished gradations of authority abroad and thq systbiti of direct!^ 
and control at home (making fair allowance for the difficulties of h6 ordinary chara^tjSfr 
with which it has to contend), has answered the ends of its in^ftbtion, not merely^m^^ 
reasonable, but in a very remarkable degree. A vast empire lias been acquired forj flfc 
British Crown, creditably administered and successfully defended against all as^ttltiH& 
The people of India have enjoyed, both in their persons and property, a secnriiy^bleh 
they never experienced uncier the Governments of their owp princJes. The Cbmpah^^s 
service has produced a greater number of individuals distinguished for talent and vtftub 
than perhaps any other service in the world. The division ‘Of ’ audiority at honied insifbli^ 
of occasioning either collision and useless controversy, or tinfdd sfibserVieficy and, weak 
mission, has rarely been attended with any serious practical incbnvettiehce, whilst ^ |||^: 
in very numerous instances, given rise to a UhtoraV and Qjfi>ittipot|ant pMW 



vvrnum y ts 

Alii Icid' uftfitf^ately ^ to inbrc ^n]iglit6n^ decision tha^n either the directiiip^ or 
oomrollinitf 'body might have^i^lMiie to separately. The way in which the business is con- 
dtioied am the records are kept in India, the care with which they are examined in this 
eountry^ and the detail in which the despatches of the local (Tovernments are replied to 
by the Court of Directors, with the approval of the Hoar^ of Commissioners, besides 
bmng well calculated to excite emulation throughout the service, are probably the mildest, 
^d /Xt the same time most effectual checks that could he devised against the abuse of 
j^wer* The system doubtless is susceptible of improvement, particularly in respect of 
regyilfri^.find promptitude in the correspondence, and vigour in enforcing strict obedi- 
ence in India to orders from home. But in neither of these two respects are any new 
legislative provisions wanted. All that is requisite to the accomplishment of both objects 
is a just aclaptation of the strength of the establishments here and in India to the duties 
which they have to perform, and an inflexible determination on the part of the home 
autliorities to visit witn exemplary punishment every violation of their uritcrs for which the 
most satisfactory reasons shall not be assigned. 

19, Upper Bedford-place, (Signed) W. M‘CULLOCU. 

19th January 1832. 
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LETTER from DAVID HILL, Es<i. to T. HYDE VH.T.lERS, Es,,. 

Sir: St. Andrews, 19lh January 1832. 

1 have had the honour to receive, on the 15th instant, your letter of the Oth, apprising 
me of the intention of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to propose my being 
called os a witness before the East- India Committee, in the course of the inquiries which 
they w’ill probably institute into the state of our externa! and internal poUiical relations in 
the East, and calling for ntiy information and opinions which my experience may enulde 
me to offer on certain specified points, in regard to the several slates with which my course 
of service Has made me acquainted, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to 
which it mav appear to me useful to direct attention. I regret that my experience and 
my course of service hav® been such as to enable me to afford but little information on the 
several points to which your inquiries are particularly directed ; and I cannot presume to 
hope that my opinions upon any of them will be considered to lie of much value. J shall, 
however, answer the inquiries which you have done me the honour of putting to me, 
according to the best of my ability. 

I. What new acquisitions of territory, &c.? 

My own sources of official information do not enable me accurately to answer this 
query ; but I may arwwer it in a general way, which I apprehend is all that any one can 
do, otherwise than by means of analysing the public records, in which conmlele and accu- 
rate information on the subject is to be found* Qur new acquisitions ot territory since 
1^13 consist pf our coriqtjests from the Cfoorklias of the whole of the Peishwa's doimnions, 
an^ part of tliose of Holimr^ the Berar Rajah, and the Burmese. The material change an<l 
enlargement of our political, relations since that period consist generally in the avowal of 
Qur supremacy over the Mrhole poll deal relations of India,, which till then we had studiously 
(llidivowed, even affpr it'had been habitually exercised, and particu- 

in our more apd Burmese, and to the Berar Rajali 

^^some of the minor an4, in|p.ur suW of sovereign 

HIWAt of ally and 182$. 
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III. What U the amount of military force, &c. ? 

To these queries I am not competent to give more th&n vogue arid 

replies. 

IV. What is the character and what the extent, &c. ? 

The real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and agei 

dependent upon the relation subsisting between the British Government^ w^hiclj^ .thejf 
represent, and the native states to which they are accredited. Where th^ velaaion i|s U>^ 
of authority on one side and sidycction on the oilier, the duties of the: officers €nfeyj?ing 
that relation are those of absolute control over tlie subject states. This control^ which 
become univer.sal throughout India Proper since tJie change noticed under , the first head of 
inquiry, is exercised in various degrees, according to the views of policy which have hap- 
pened to be adopted with regard either to the controlling or to the subject state. In 
Travancore, owing no doubt in a great measure to the .smallness of the territor}’, and the 
conseiiiieiit IVieility of exercising it, for twenty years it was minute and absolute, to the great 
benefit of both states. In the Nizam’s dominions, on the other hand, owing perhaps to 
their greater extent, it was for many years rarely iiiu rfxxsed, and never in mutters of detail, 
and the country went to ruin. Mysore is an instance in which little interference was 
exercised by the resident in the internal government of the country, and its affairs prospered 
for ten or twelve years under the management of an able minister, Poornenh, and have 
.since fallen into complete disorder. Within the last few years our Government has sliown 
a di.sposition to adopt the policy of non-interference with the protected states in the ad- 
ministration of their internal affairs; but their afliiirs are invariably so ill-administered and 
their people .so grossly oppressed, that it will be impossible long to adliere to that policy. .» 



The relation in which protected states stand to us seems universally to have proved injti- 
rious both to the princes and to their people, if perhap.s the small state of Travancioire be 
excepted. We have swallowed up the Peishwa’s dominiotis, and seized upon ii gre^t part 
of those of the Berar liajah, of Holkar, and of Scindia. The administration in Oude, in the 
Nizam’s territory, and latterly in Mysore, is execrable; and I believe the case is the sataiC 
in all the protected states. Our protection has the effect at llie same time of encouraging 
the rulers to abuse their power and of .sheltering them from the just vengeance of the 
people; and if things take tneir course, will ultimately in every instance, bring the protected 
state under our direct dominion. I am not aware that the relation between our Govern- 
ment and the protected states has produced any specific effect upon our own subjects. 

V. What have been the financial effects of the conquests, &c. ? 

The three first heads under which tUi.s inquiry is classed admit of being answered with 
accuracy by figured statements. I can only reply generally, that the uniform effect of con^ 
(uiest upon our finances has been to augment our revenues, but our charges in a still greater 
degree. Under the fourth head I would reply, that the risk of externarhostility has beim 
greatly decreased by our conquests, and, as far as I can judge, has hot been increased 
them at all. Since 1813, the risk of hostility from the Goorkhas and from the Mahratta 
states has been destroyed : from the Burmese it has been lessened ; and from any powers to 
the westward of our empire, though it has been brought more openly into viewy yet.ih 
reality it hn.s been rendered Jess formidable. The risk of internal hostility is oi^ toinb 
apprehended either from disaffection among our troops, or IVom alarm among the HindMa 
that wa mean to subvert their religion ; and unless we blindly tush on our fate, f^do not 
tliink the risk from either source is considerable. Partial resistance to our anthoritwiwill 
continue to be expited by over-exaction or oppression; but it Will continue to bfe withdrawn 
when these evils are redressed by a government liaving the welfare of the pebplw at healrt.J^ 

VI. How far Have the principles of justice and expediency, &c.? . -rr 

The }H*inciples of justice and expediency are not always coincident; buff I 

the politicapf no ^mpjr^ are administered witK i^Atd to justwie^-tt o€ 

and that upon the whole, is 'best is‘ itiaMe' of 'our ^adi>iltti W4i t ibn ». 

justice will allow. " VII. 
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VII. How far have tlie strength and distribution of the British Indian army, &c. ? 

, For my ^eatiments with r^^rd to the strengtli and distribution of the army in India, 1 
b^g leave to refer to a paper of mine which was submitted to tlie Simreme Ciovernnient 
towards the end of the year 18JI0, as accompanying a report of the rinance Conuuiiteo 
i^n the constitution of the Indian GovernmtMit. I also coiienrred in a report by that 
Coinmittee, at the same period, on the strengtli and distribution uf tlui Indian iinny ; aiul 
to that paper I take the further liberty of referring. My persuasion is, that as long as 
there iilHe tnrec armies for India, insteatl of only one, ami a general govennneiit, \vln>se 
funelidtis as a controllingauthority are hampered and biassed by attention lo its own loc-d 
concerns, the military resources of the empire can never be regulated with any tolerable 
regard to efficiency or economy. 

VIIL and IX. How far have tlie civil establishments, ike, ? How far have ilie 
residents, &c. ? 

I should be disposed to answer these two cpiestions in the affirmative. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, 8ic. ? 

This question opens a vx‘ry wide fielil of speculation. In the government of an empire 
so remote oud so vast as lliat of all the natitms and tribes from the Ganges and Indus to 
Cape Comorin, we must necessarily be contented with a more limited degree of vigour, 
constancy, promptitude, and unity t)f purpose, ihaji if we were managing a provimre of 
moderate extent, lying imincdiatc'ly under <iur view. Extravagant expectations on that 
head would only lead to disappointment. I have liad litthj means oi closely obstirving the 
mechaiiisin of the system of direction ami control of Indian affairs in England, and am 
aware that, as part of the complicated seheme by w’lncli tlie conslilulion is preserved un- 
impaired by the power and influence of the executive authority, its merits eaniiot he duly 
Rpprecialea by reference exclusiveiy to the manner in which it operates upon the govern- 
ment of India. 1 doubt not but those who have possessed better opportunities of obser- 
vation niiw have many practical improvements to suggest. In this case, as in others of the 
same kiuit, it would be wise to receive cautiously all speculative suggeslions of improve- 
meiii, and to make it the object of pursuit to find remedies only for evils and inconveniences 
which have actually betuj experiencetl. On that principle, the reform which seems to me 
most material is, that the direction and control of Indian administration in England should 
not pass rapidly and frequently into new htiiids, by which vigour, constancy, promptitude, 
and unity of purpose are all defeated. Beyond that suggestion, 1 am not sure that my 
experience, certainly very incomplete, would lead me lo desire any further change in the 
system of English supremacy over the governments of India. In the system of Indian 
governments f am of opinion that essential cluuigcs are absolutely necessary. I beg leave 
to refer to the paper above noticed, which, as member of the Finance Committee, I had 
occasion to lay before the Supreme Government at Calcutta. If the administration oi* 
India is to be conducted with efficiency, with consistency, and above all with economy, I 
consider it indispensable tliat the controllingauthority in that country should be dissevered 
from the ordinary administrative functions of {government, and should, as nearly os possible, 
bear the express image of the controlling authority in England, The besetting sin of our 
Indian governments is extravagance. They are extravagant because in India it is always 
popular to squander, and unpopular to retrench. Tlie only persons who pass comment 
upon, the dnancial rneasures of Government there are its own European officers and their 
natite followers, whp live and thrive upon tlie public expenditure. Nobody feels or takes 
any interest in restricting it. In England the public (those by whom Government are 
judged).CQnsists of persons paying taxes : in India it consists of persons for whose support 
taxes are levied. Moreover, our revenues and establishments have always been on the 
increase, so that our govemtnents have acquired the habit €if beitiain the /^giving vein/’ 
|l|M|,kidiU^ the habitual bcUpf that if more, be spent th^n former^, there also is more to 
Every thing ,bepn rc^ardedv as , pn^ressive t nothing m fotltd md stationary . 

wnuahaooouiitsiiipd entitnates of ppr We on. so^yast a scale, 
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and are so voluminous and intricate in their details, that governors and members of 
government seldom con^de in these oractesr unless when they otter piropfdoiis r^ponses. 
They are besides less scrupulous about the outlay of thousanlfi and tehs of thoUiMihdiTflfhl 
being uised to part with lacs and crores. 

There may be no adequate remedy for this consuming evil, because a large discretiqjli 
must necessarily be vestecl in the governors of possessions so immense and so remote^ Biiit 
the evil would be kept within bounds if the supreme authority in India were witb4raw:n 
from the injurious influence to which the local governments are exposed, , 

restricted to the duty of control. The authorities in England are constantly lecti^ra^ the 
governments on their extravagance: if their delegate abroad had only like them to #iBitch 
over the conduct of others, without the temptatioE^ to transgress on his own part, his prompt 
interposition woukl be likel}^ to prove effectual. 1 would propose further that the officers 
of account and audit in India should be trained to a system of auty at tbe India House, and 
should hold their appointments and receive their instructions from the Court of Directors^ 
so as to be a restraint upon Government in its natural turn to extravagance. 

Another new provision has become necessary in consequence of a practice which has 
arisen out of the discovery of an oasis in the desert of each of the three presidencies. The 
Legislature has provided for the absence of the Governor- General from the seat of the 
Betigal government, but, until the discovery above alluded to, the Governor-General never 
abs'cntea himself unless on occasions of actual emergency. For the tw'o subordinate preSi*> 
dencics there is no such provision, and formerly the Governor resided all the year rdund at 
the seat of government. Of late years, however, the Madras and Bombay Governors have 
passed the hottest months of the year at the cool stations which have been found out withm 
the limits of their respective presidencies; and as no provision exists for the exercise of their 
authority during their absence, the functions of government have for that period been nearly 
in abeyance, and its aifairs and the records of them have been thrown into great confusion. 
It would be open to serious objection to authorize the individual at the head of governmeDt 
to exercise its powers in his own person at a distance from his colleagues appointed to assiat 
and control him, from his proper ofBcial advisers, and from the public records ; and there- 
fore it seems necessary eitlicr to require him to remain at his post as formerly, or to supply 
the means of regularly carrying on the functions of government when he is absent. 

From the foregoing imperfect manner in which 1 have endeavoured to meet the refqulsl- 
tion which you have done me the honour of addressing to me, it will be sufficiently seeh 
that the information I possess is of a loose and generm nature, which the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India may probably not deem such as they would be desirous of laying 
before the East-India Committee as the evidence of a witness, I shall, however, bold my- 
self ready either to attend before the Committee or not, as I may be further instructed by 
you at the proper period. 

I have the honour to be, &o. 

(Signed) DAVID HILIi. 
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LETTER from MAJOR CLOSE to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sija; London, January 25, 1$^. , 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of . a letter from the India. Bpard» da^ed 
the 9th instant, and shall use iny best endeavours to answer ihe inquiries conlaihed jii ^ 
although I do not feel quite assured that it has been the intention of the. Board to ipvi^ 
a reply to them in this form. The last renewal of the East-lndia Company's ©h4ri 
i (the period from which it is the desire of the Board tO;obtaiif 
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remmnjs xi' p^im <^ ten those observations will be applicable, which it is in^' 

i^tenMon j^9iif^tp;^ubmiV^ 

Tlie increase of our Eastern dominions, in conse<|uence of the Nepaid war, of the snlv 
version of the Pponah snito, of , die hostilities in which we were engaged with the state of 
Nagpore and with Ilolkar, and the consetpient submission <»f those powers, besides home 
incoBsiderable cessions made to us by Scindia, and a small addition to our possessions i>n 
si^g^of Guzerat, constitute the principal if not the entire uiigmenlaiion of our territorial 
|Xij6^|i|ons which took place in the last ten years of iny stay in India. 

Previously to the period riow adverted to, our relations with the states in qtnvstion were 
of a diversified character, arising from*thc various circumstances that marked thi' eom- 
mencement of oar connection witli them, from their local position and character, and from 
the relations wliich we found existing amongst them. With the state of Ncpanl wc* liad 
been on terms of ^general amity only, holding but little communication with it, I believe, 
before tlie unfortntiate border disputes which produced the last riipHire. I'he peiu'c of 
ItilS restored the good understantling that has since subsisted, nor is there, ns far as I am 
aware, any likelihood of its being disturbed; but that the NupnuJesc should not sometimes 
look back with regret to the losses they suffered in the last war, or that they should do so 
without a desire to repair those losses at a fit opportunity, is n siijiposition that J .slumld 
l^iink cannot reasonably be entertained. Our relations with the other states differed essen* 
tially from those above noticed. Up to the end of 1802, when the treaty of Bassciii was 
ronchided between ua and the Peishwa, our inleroourse with them had been rather of a 


^general nature,' varying according to circumstances; but tlnit treaty pmdu ceil an entire 
change in them, ‘Atid' had ultimately the effect of reducing the Mnliratta states, with the 
exception of Scindia^i government, to a state of acknowleciged dependence upon ns. 'I'lie 
treaties which we at intervals concluded with each of them invested ns with a right of con- 
trol ill all matter^ affecting the general interests, and more especially over tlic political 
relations of each with the other powers of India. It was scarcely possible that llic right 
now described could have been exercised without an occasional interference in the internal 
administration of tlie country, or that it should not sometimes lead to steps calculated to 
give offence or to hurt the feelings of the chiefs thus held in subordination; and more 
particularly will tUi^ appear to be the case if we consider the character and condition of t he 
jieople we had to dc«al with; their reluctance, which yielded only to the necessity of their 
affairs, to enter intPaSO unequal an alliance with us, and their consequent endeavours to 
elude those partspf die engagement whicli bore with any severity on themselves, whilst they 
required from us a scrupulous compliance with those articles ot it from whence they hoped 
to derive adyanlage.. I’heso general remarks seem to me to indicate the cause iJiat our 
alliances, whatever general advantages they liave procured Ibr us, should have been of si) 
hollow and deceitful a character os seldom to have stood the test to wliich they have Ikh u 
exposed in tiying circumstances. The natural unsteadiness of the native character, the 
want of foresight, and the desire to grasp at immediate advantages without considering 
remote consequences, are also some of the principal reasons to which may be ascribed the 
fall of many of the native states and the extraordinary rise of our political ascendancy in 
those countries. 


3. As to the general effects of our alliances on the protected states, they have varie^^ rs 
must have been expect^, according to the disposition and cluu’acter of the chiefs tliemscivcs ; 

general terms I should say they had been to check the rapacity and misrule of the 
native goyertimehts ori the one hand, and, in numerous instances, to control the spirit of 
insubordination and the predatory habits of their subjects on the other ; tlius contrioutlng, 
on the whole, to intixiidtice more r^ular government, and to improve the condition of the 
dedai^d principle of policy generally avowed by our government in 
that of honS-iifterference in the internal affairs of our allies, as far as was 
w B x n f ^ ^ 'ivitli the rii^t derived from the letter of our engagements, and with 

nec^arilv our occupying a mrlitinry position ^ in the 

» and this leads me to the consideration of another topic in the letter 
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now under reply, namely, the character and extent of the interferetice exercised by us in the 
affairs of the native governments. In ilie early period of Mabtfetta history, when the power 
of that nation Was concentrated under one head, it is well krtown that the system prevailed 
of conferrin*^ lari^e grants of land on the principal chiefs of the state, and of delegating to 
them extensive powers of government; those dependencies by degrees elected themseive^ 
into separate principalities, still however with that attachment to ancient forms and respect 
for hereditary power for which the Malirattas are remarkable, acknowledging the nominal 
supremacy of tlie head of the state, whose authority they submitted to or evaded afc^itei® 
the interests of the moment. This irregular state or things lasted, with regard to 
cipal states at least, so long only ns there was wanting a power of sufficient streiigfh'fend 
energy to reduce it to or der, and it therefore assinued a new form accordingly as those states 
became connectetl with the Britisli Government ; but it was not possible wholly to obviate 
the many incoriveuiencos that sprung from that origin, one of which had been to establish a 
confused intermixture of the possessions of the different chiefs, besides certain claims for 
tribute, llial became the source of constant dispute, and not unfreciuentiy of open conflict 
between them. The consequence of so much disorder was to impose upon us, when in the 
situation of a protecting power, the duty of arbitrating in disputes of that nature, and hence 
one principal source of tlie necessity of our interference. It is further to be observed, as 
anotiier yironiinenl cause of that necessity, that although the native governments placed 
themselves under our protection with seeming reluctance, yet they have evinced u disposi- 
tion to turn the couiieclion thus established w'lth us to the best advantage, by employing 
the general impression of our power and promised assistance as a means of tyrannizing over 
their subjects and dependents* As we were bound by our treaties to maintain within its 
own Jiinits the due authority of the state in alliance with us, it was indispensable, in order 
to prevent the abuse of the right thus conferred on the native government to claim our sup- 
port, that wc should strictly observe its conduct, and interpose to prevent such acts of 
maladiuinistration as might produce serious discontent in the country and drive the inferior 
chiefs or otlior inhabitants into insurrection. The natural principles. of justice, and the 
obvious expediency of exempting our troops from a harassing and unnecessary warfare, 
have thus established not only the policy but the necessity of interfering to a certain extent; 
but the right to interfere, and perhaps also the necessity of our doing so, must, I presume, be 
much stronger with regard to those states which have become tributary to us, and have 
bound themselves to pay us in some cases a fixed sum, but in others a certain proportion of 
the revenue. Tlie eifect of these arrangements may in time be to compel us to take mea- 
sures against the attempts that will be made to defraud us of the share to which we are 
entilletl, and in the end to lead to more extensive consequences. 

It will be evident that, in a country of so great an extent, in ma’ny instances an answer 
to references made to the supreme British authority by its agents cannot be expected in 
less time than a month. The degree to which the power above adverted to is exercised, and 
ilie manner in which it is used, must very much depend, not only on local circumstances 
and on the disposition and conduct of the native governments, but also on the tem[$er, 
character and discretion of the British resident. 


The usual ellbrts of our residents have, under the orders of the Supreme Government, 
been directed to the prevention of violence and injustice, as well as to the maintenance pf 
the just authority of the governments to which they have been deputed, and accordir^ly 
as tliose endeavours have been generally successful or otherwise nave the people 
fited or been injured by our iimueiice; since in those cases where our interferent^t 
not been successful to a good purpose, it was almost sure of being made by the nSuv^ 
autliorities available for a bad one. ' ’ 


1. This seems the proper place to consider the 8th and 9th heads of inquiry in the lett^ 
from the India Board, and to point out what checks have appeared to me to exis(^"^ — ' 
vent any great abuse of the ]X)wers with which it has been shown that pur poti^ 
dents have of necessity been invested. These, I oonceive, are to be fpund in thej 
always observed, of sending to Government a report in wridng of 
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that any QOii&sion or incongruity ill tiie correspmidcncc of tho ivsiduiu would ho upon u> 
detectioiu Not only ore tiip^ reports sent to the Supreme Governiucnt, hut it 1ms iiLso 
been enjoined that copies shall be sent to the other residents, so that those olheers 

also are kept minutely informed of the state of public atl'airs, and, besides lieiug guided by 
tlie reports of the country, would easily observe dUcrepancics, if such existed. It ir» like- 
wise to be observed that several of the native chiefs have, and all might have, vakeels or 
agents residing at our seat of government and in coinmunieuiion with our public olliecM s; 
tp w4i^ should be added, that the ciiiefs are not debarred liom the liberty of adiires'^ing 
iheitj^itt^ by letter to the Governor-General, and that tiiey have often availed theinselve.s 
of ^itt mode of coimiuuiieating their sentiments. 

In conclusion, I may observe on this head, that the cliecks above ennincruleil, added to 
the certiiin knowledge our oflicers iiave tliat all matters of imjiortance are submitted to the 
authorities in England, together with what is to lie expected iVom the tone of miiul pos* 
sessed by men of liberal education, have rarely proved insiitficicnt guiir<ls against nialver- 
sattoii or the unworthy authority of tiieir iiilhience. Considering the authority vested in 
the resident, it has been judged expedient by the Supreme Government that his esttililisli- 
ment should be on a scale commensurate with the importance of his olHce, ami with the 
station that he occupies in the observation of the public; nor do 1 believe iliat a more 
severe economy could well have been observed, consistently wiili the efficient performance 
by the resident of the duties expected from him; in a country especially where natives of 
rank are accustomed to indulge in expensive pageantry, and where the importance c>( piili- 
lie station is very apt to be estimated by the liberality and style of expense which accom- 
pany it, it will easily be imagined dint the authority of the resident might be greatly im- 
paired and his influence diminislied wore he to appear in a stylo much inferior to the 
capability of those public officers whose conduct he might .so oi^en lie recpiired to control. 


But the allowances granted to tho residents, though sufficiently liberal, are subject to 
the check imposed by a revision of their accounts every month. A cerlain sum is fixed, 
wliich dun* are not permitted to exceed; and even wiiliin that amount it is the tliiiy of ihe 
auditor of accoiiiifii at the seat of government to see that no iinaiithori/ed or except ionabhr 
charges are included. Should it be thought necessary to consider of other securities besides 
those above stated, J leave it to be considered what the probable effeet won hi be of re- 
moving the residents more frequently than has been usual from one native court to another, 
by which means the s^^stem pursued by each individual would obtain greater noioriely, and 
would consequently lie somewhat more under the control of public ojiinion. 

5. I purposely abstain from noticing in any detail the extent of our acq^uisiiions in terri- 
tory or in revenue since 1813, because the course of my experience did not lead to my 
obtaining more than a very general knowledge on those subje cts, and bf cause any .state- 
ment tliat I could now give must fall infinitely short, in point of coiTi'cttu?ss and authen- 
ticity, of the official documents U) be found amongst the public records of the governmcuit. 

A, review of those possessions^, with tlie increase that we bad derived in the twelve years 
immediately preceding, will at once show the exlruordiiiury uml rapid strides that we hav<; 
made towards obtaining a dominion over the whole of Imfia; not, as has often with truth 
been observed, from any systcmtttic plan or premeditated scheme oreompicst, but from the 
ordinary effects to be expected, where a system of government, powerful in the elements 
that constitute .strength and stability, comes in contact with one of the feeblest de.scripiion, 
dis^i^ted in all its parts, and conducted by a people, who, if not wholly devoid of enter- 
priiM$ and resources, have yet, from a variety of moral causes, been destitute of the skill 
necessary for the successful employment of them. It would probably, or it may with more 
truth, perhaps, be said that it would certainly, have tended to the consolidation of our 
power in Jndia had it been marked by a more slow and gradual progress, so as to have 
for the new system of govemrtieni introduced bj m to take deep root in one 
iSe country before it vms extended to another, and to haveafferrded greater oppor- 
‘^Tthe ^ development of its effbeta, and the correction of its errors ; but whatever 
ill loftte of iU demlh^ It scarcely admlm of a doubt that the 
VI. D 2 principlcfc 
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principles of justice upon which it is founded must ever give it the preference^ at least 
wiicn abstractly considered, over the loose and irregular S}^in which it has supplanted. 

I say “when abstractly considered,” because however souhA^or incontrovertible a system 
of government may be in theory, it way retpiire a very complex union of circumstances to 
reconcile a people to it to whom it is, in its principle and spirit, perfectly new. Accordingly 
L should conceive, from such observations as 1 have macie, that in those parts of India 
which have been the longest subject to our rule there is the least desire of change, whilst^ 
in those })rovincesin which we iiave not been so long established there is the greatest d^liW' 
of on r authority. In those parts of the country, however, where our system of^gh^^ 
ine nt is known only by report, and of course is but imperfectly understood, individuals, 
contrasting the security of our subjects wdth the insecurity in which they live tliemselves, 
have often been known to express a wish to live under our rule, provicled they could be 
exempt from the jurisdiction of our courts of justice. Tins feeling is to be imputed, in 
the iirst place, to the respect that is paid to ancient usage and to established forms; and in 
the next, to our maxim, so foreign to all their habits and opimons, “ that all are equal in 
the eye of' the law,” and our consequent practice of excluding from our courts that con- 
sideration for individuals, and tliose forms of respect according to the various gradations in 
society, which are carried by the people of India in general to an extent known only in 
eastern nations. 


6 . 

Ind 


Great as the inqiortancc must ever have been of a careful civil administration in our 
an posscs-sious, it has been greatly augmented of late years l)y the vast increase of the 


population now^ subject to ns. The duties I had to perform were not of a description to 
make me practically acquainted with the details of our civil government; but I may be 
allowed to observe, that the evil consequences of trying to adapt to India those forms of 
internal government which are suited to the inhabitants of Europe, seem at length to be 
well understood, and to have led to a change of our system, in legislating for some of our 
late acquisitions, which is likely to produce the most important and beneficial results, both 
in improving the condition of our new subjects, and in imparting to nur rule a certain 
degree of popularity, which cannot fail, I should think, to increase its stability, and to 
enlarge our power of being useful to the people. I allude more particularly to the form of 
government that has been established in the Poonah territories, in which greater regard 
lias been jjaid to the habits of the people and to the usages we found already existing than^ 
had in former insiances been usual; and ! mean, in the few remarks I have now olferedt 
to advc I t also lo the enliglitened views which have of late prevailed so far as to diminish, 1 
think, the great source of unpopularity to our government, by admitting natives of 
respectability to a share in the civil administration, from which they formerly were, if not. 
wholly, in a great degree excluded. 

7. But although 1 am of opinion that too great attention cannot be bestoWed on our ■ 
civil administration in India, I also think it would be extretnely dangeirOiis to underrate' 
the necessity of onr maintaining a large and efficient military force in tnis country. 

It would be hnz.irdous to affirm, even excluding all idea of future wars with tliose states 
which .still retain a shadow of independence, that our government is so popular amongst. | 
oiir own subjects as to justify our reliance in the permanency of their attachment ; and ifto ’ 
this be added the recollection that the country of which we may be said tb have the military 
occupation includes twenty degrees of latitude, and, though of very unequal breadth, catli^r 
more than twenty degreesof longitude in its widest part; that in this large space 
population of various classes, some of which are of ah ihdependent, unruy, and iqtracPHe 
ehai acter, and few or none of which can be very strongly ^i^^sed in our favour, it will 
appear how essential a powerful army is to the preservatibii or oUr dominion, anq that a 
force which, when I was in India, felllittle short, I believe (including the for 
there), of 259,000 men, was not more than adeqiiate to the efficient prptectjS 
widely extended interests. The late.st important transactions of a politick n§| 
occurred before 1 left India brought us into more ishm^iate ^ntact “ ’ 

Rajpoot states to the west and north-west. fixeeptingi ][>erhapsj^''i^^^ 
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Mabbmcdan population of oor own territories and those of our allies, the llajpoot tribes* 
may be considered the most high* spirited^ independent, and warlike of chc inhabitunis of 
India; but as the different ge^rnments to which they are subject have generally Won much 
divided witlitn themselves, and distracted by violence and faction, the spirit of disunion 
may in their case, as it has in that of the other native states, be one of onr best securities 
against a combination to oppose our power. That security, however, is rendered inucli 
more perfect by tlie judicioiis positions occupied by several divisions of our troops, so lluit 
even p^tiul insurrections might there, os in most other parts of the country, be almost 
i|istallid}i| met by a force sufficient to quell them. As therefore, as our army is kept 

up to ils full strength, there seems little to apprehend either from the designs of Ibreign 
enemies or from internal commotion. The state of tlieariny, as resjiects its equipment and 
the discipline of the men, when under the immediate inspection of their offictu's, 1 should 
say was such ns to render it adequate to any service likely to lx; required ol* it ; the only 
defect I would jioini out beiin} the insufficiency in point of number of the Euroncan offi- 
cers. The complement of officers to a native regiment had for years past been little else 
than nominal, ow'ing to the necessity the government was under of withdrawing many of 
them from regimental duty, there being no distinct source from whence men of capacity 
and experience can bo taken to supply the other wants of the service. So very material 
a dcl’cct would best be remedietl, I conceive, by making a suitable addition to the comple- 
ment of regimental officers. The present strength of die European force sent out from 
this country may be fully sufficient in ordinary limes, but sliould a prospect ever open of 
external war on a large scale, a considerable addition to it would seem idinost indispeiisabh'. 
la time of war very heavy duties have fallen on that description of force, and us the scene 
of our operations becomes enlarged, the difficulty may, witnout a further angmcntalion, be 
very great of ensuring its assistance in time of need ; a inalter of no small moment, con- 
sidering tile degree of conlidence and energy which the presence of such a boily of troops 
always communicates to the army ol* which it forms a part in tliat country. 


8. I am aware of the paramount necessity, in all questions of this sort, of considering the 
state of our finances, a subject, however, on which 1 regret to say that I can oiler to the 
Hoard no information or opinion deserving its attention ; neitlier is it in my power to give 
the Board any useful intormation on the only remaining topic in your letter of the 9th 
instant, to which 1 now propose to advert, that is to say, the 10th, or last in order, wliicli 
respects the general efficiency of the system both abroad and at home by which our Kustern 
possessions are governed or controlletl. I'hose individuals who have been employed in ilie 
higher departments of the government must, of course, from the opportunities tliey have 
hadof niiiiute observationybe much better qualified than I can pretend to be to form just 
opinions on that important branch of the inquiry. With regard to the governuiciit of 
India I shall therefore confine mysolf to the remark, that the scat of goveriiiiienl seems to 
me much too remote to admit of its exercising a sufficiently vigilant superintendence and 
control over our extensive pos.sosbipna and interests that lie to tiie westward of Calcutta. 
Authority must be delegated for that purpose, and there may in time be some danger lest 
the chain of responsibility in being thus made longer may also become weaker. I am not 
prepared to offer any particular suggestions concerning the home government, ilie present 
system of which 1 think sufficiently competent for the degree of control that ought to be 
exercised over the distant government ot India ; but although in its gcncrul outline it may 
judgment, require 'alteration, I nevertheles.s perfectly concur in the 
opiifl^, very generally entertained, I believe, amongst those who are ,facquainied with 
Itidlan affairs, that the constitution of the Court of I^irectors os a body, admits of improve- 
ment, and that some change ffioujd be introduced by which the qualifications of iho.se wlio 

^llov^ed them, and be thus rendered more effi- 

. r e goo of ' - 
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besides opernting as a check against misgovern menu would act as a powerful stimulus to 
the administration abroad, and to all the public functionariefli employed under it. 

"I'his letter having now drawn to much greater length thf^ was originally intended, I 
shall bring it to a close, only regretting my inability ti) reply in a more full and wtisfactory 
manner to the many important heads of iiupiiry wliich have been suggested in the commu- 
nication 1 have had the honour to receive from yon. 

* 1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) R. H. ' 
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LETTER from COLONEL BAILLIE to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sm : 

I have the lionour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 9th instant, 
announcing the intentioii of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India to propo.se 
my being called as a witness before the Eust-India Committee of the House of Conunoiis, 
and requiring such information and opinions as I may be enabled to offer on certain ques- 
tions connected with the state of our political relations in the East. 

2. In proceeding to comply with the cle.sire of the Board of Commissioners to the utmost 
extent of my iiower, consistently with my other avocations, 1 deem it proper to premise, 
that the period of my residence In India having terminated with the year 1815, I cannot 
offer any information, nor submit any opinion founded on my personal knowledge or expe- 
rience subsequent to that year, or having reference to circinnstancosor events supervenient 
to the second year of the Company’s present charter. 

3. The several questions or heads of inquiry proposed in your ofHcial letter shall be reca- 
pitulated in ilieir order, and such answers as occur to me for the present shall be stated as 
briefly as possible, and without entering into any details. 

I. What new acquisitions of territory, &c. ? 

A tal)idar statement of the several treaties now subsisting between the East-India Com- 
pany and the several Asiatic states has been preyiared, or is in the course of preparation, at 
the India House, which will exhibit at one view every acquisition of territory, tribute, or 
pecuniary subsidy since the date of the present charter. 

II. AVhat is the actual condition of our relations with the several states? 

Tlie actual state oi' those relations may be ascertained to a certain degree by a reference 
to the provisions of the .several treaties, a complete collection of which is in preparation at 
the India Iloirse, and will be laid before the Committee; hut a memonindum descriptive «)f 
the present slate of our political relations has been recently prepared in the Examiner’s 
Office, and will, in a still more perfect state, 1 understand, be submitted to Uic Board. It 
is, however, necessary to observe, that some changes may have lately taken place in oiir 
relations with particular states, a knowledge of which can only be attained by a perusal of 
the secret records of the Company, to which 1 have not had access; and for myself, I may 
take this occasion of stating that all the information which 1 possess is limited to tftfe Obve- 
reignty of Oude^ and to the petty states of the province of Hundelcund, with which alone 
I was officially connected during the period of my residence in India. 

III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance ? . 

'Fhe amount of military force to be employed with each particular state 

regulated in every instance, ns I believe, by an express provision of treaty, 
ascertained by a reference to the treaty^ ^ ‘ 
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At the same time there is reason to infer, that the course of political and military events 
supervenient to the dates of |hose treaties, and tlie altered position of certain states, with 
relation to the general fron^r, as extended by conquest or otherwise, has admitied of 
a considerable reduction of the amount of force in some of the interior stati s, proceeding 
either on express agreement or on the tacit consent of the parties, for the full explanation 
of which the political records of the Government may he consulted. In one instance, 
^namely, that of the kin^ilpm of Oudo, it consists with my own knowledge that the ainmini 
of forqg^jl^as been materially diminished since tlie date of the treaty of Cession in 1801. 

IV. What is the character, and vvhat the extent of interference ? 

To this it may be answered, in the first place, that the character of our interference in 
the general concerns of each of our allies, as originally settled by treaty, is dilferent in ililfe- 
reiit states, and accordant with the relative degree ol power and independence posses.s('d by 
those stales at the commencement of their alliance with the Company, as may he seen by a 
perusal of the treaties; but that the extent and even the original eharaeter of our inter- 
ference has Ixjen, in many instances, materially and unavoidalily altered by llu' course »)r 
events in India, is a fact which cannot be denied, and may be very etisily accounted for. 

Of the })resent real character and extent of the interference exercised by us in the affairs 
of protected states, I w'oulcl say, that it is absolute and universal as regards their external 
and political concerns : they cannot enter into alliances nor levy any troojis, nor eniplt)y 
European servants of any nation without the consent of our government, and their corres- 
pondence vvith each other is subjected to the approbation of our functionaries ; hut all this 
is provided for by treaty, and the grounds of the provision must bci evident to all who arc 
conversant with Indian affairs. 

With regard again to the internal government of the states, ami the management, of tlieir 
domestic concerns, I should say, that, while the original principle ami general rule of our 
government was unquestionably non-interference, except oy friendly advice when solicited, 
we have been gradually led by a train of unavoidable events to exercise n degree? of inti*rnal 
interference in the affairs of some of our allies, exceeding perhaps the original terms of the 
alliance and the general rule of the government, as presenbed and repeateilly enjoined by 
the home authorities, and especially by the Court of Directors. 

At the some time, it may safely be afhrined that unnecessary interference with a view to 
self-aggrandizerncnt, has never fjeen the object of our governments abroad, and that in 
aImo.st everjr instance of a contrair nature which can be cited, the principles of international 
law, and the legitimate objects of maintaining the general iranquillity and protecting our 
own subjects and dominions, will he found to justify the extent of iilterference whlcli has 
been exercised. 

Qn the subject of non-interference in the affairs of our allied states a number of despatches 
have been framed and forwarded at different times by the Court of Directors to the Supreme 
Government of India, copies of all which may be seen in the records, and of whicii the 
more material will be laid before the Committee. 
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V. What is the nature of the duties of political residents, 8cc. ? 

The nature of the duties of political residents and agents at the courts of our allied 
states is generally regulated by treaty, and differs in character and importance according 
to t^ uf the alliance and the relative powers of the states. 

As an example in my own case, I sliould say, that it was my duty to tal^e cognizance of 
all the political transactions of the government to which I was accredited, and to guard 
against the adoption of any measure tending to infringe its political relations with our 
gc^ernni^t; to watch over all its proceetMngs, to observe the stale and condition of its 

I^donunlons, to report every event or occurrence of moment, and in all practi- 

‘"^.^pply for and await the tnatructfens of government regarding these occur- 
>eiv^|tpd comply with the requisitions of Sie allied sovereign for lud or advice 
# db^t and superintend uie employment of British troops in bis dominions 

when 
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when llieir services were required for the purpose either of external defence or of main- 
taining internal tranqiiillityj by suppressing disaffection or i*ebclllon 9 and to attend to a 
variety of matters of detail whicli it is unnecessary and impossible here to enumerate. 

VI. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are anticipated, &c. ? 

Tins is purely a matter of opinon, and the question is of such importance, and of so 
complicated a nature, that it would require a volume of historical and political disquisition, 
to explain the grounds on whicli a just opinion could be formed of it. < 

Without entering at all on the extensive field of discussion which this inquiry #ould 
suggest, 1 would say generally, that the natural effect of alliances such as our's with the 
several states of India, that is, of offensive and defensive engagements betweeti paramount 
or powerful, and weak or subordinate states, so closely connected with each other, must be 
tlie gradual depression and ultimate subversion of the power of the one and the substitution 
of tlie other in its stead. 

''riiat such has been, in several instances, the effect of our progressive power in India, 
cannot with truth he denied ; and that such will be the ultimate, though I trust, the long- 
protracted, result of our connection with the protected states, if we maintain our present 
position, which, to he maintained, must still be progressive, I entertain a confident nelief. 

As to the effect of this result on the general condition of the people, I should say that it 
must he greatly to their advantage, inasmuch as it never, I believe, has been doubted that 
the condition of the Company's subjects in India is preferable in every respect to that of 
those of the best governed of all the other states of the Peninsula. 


VII. What have been the financial effects? 

For authentic and particular inforiruaion under this head of inquiry, I refer to the 
Financial Accounts which were laid before Parliament in February 1830. That au Increase 
of gross revenue has arisen by the acquisition of territory and tribute is, I believe, certain, 
but that a jiroporiionate increase upon the whole in the charges of administration has been 
produced is, I should tliink, speaking from i-ecollection, equally unque.slionable. With 
regard to the military charge, a return cxhiliiting the whole number of King's and Com- 
pany’s troops serving in India during all the years from 1793 has been prepared by the 
military secretary, Irom which it appears, and is worthy of remark, that while all our mili- 
tary establishments have been raised at different periods during the administration of I..ords 
Wellesley, Miiito, Hastings, and Anihersl, to double or more than double the number 
maintained in the year aliove stated, the actual number which will remain, W'ben the 
reductions recently ordered shall lie carried into complete effect, namely, at the close of the 
ensuing year, will be less by several thousand men than the amount of our military force 
at the conimenceimmt of the present charter in the year 1813. 

With regard to the risk of external or internal hostility, a.s affected by our conquests, and 
the changes and enlargements of our political relations in India, 1 would observe, as a 
matter of opinion, that while every extension of empire in the course of human events may 
be consideretl us bringing w’ith it the .seeds of dismemberment and decay, there is no 
particular event, in my pre,sent contemplation, or consistent with my knowledge, that would 
lead me to apprelu?nd increased or extraordinary risk from our recent conquests in India, 
or the extension of our political relations. 


VIIL How far have the principles of justice, &c. ? 

I am not aware of any recent instance of importance in which the principles of public 
justice have been departed from on grounds of doubtful expediency, or without a strong 
plea of political necessity, w'ith a view to the maintenance of our own power or the pi) 
tion of our subjects and dominions. 

At the same time I am ready to admit that there have been cases of demand fi| 
of our allies, and of interference in their internal concerns, which I should feel it 
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to justify, although the grounds of such demand and interference were considered to No. (i. 

satisfactory at the time by far Jbigher authorities and more competent judges ihuu myself. ^ -ttcriiorn 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of our armies, &c. ? (’ulonel Uaillit*. 

This question is purely of a military nature, and one on which the habits of my publir 
life, being different from niy original profession, and early studies and duties, shouUl 
jbi^haps preclude me from pronouncing an opinion. It may however be inferred, from the 
higli jjjlltary character ana eminent professional talents of the several distinguished officers 
who'h^^ commanded our armies in India, and uniformly led them to victory, aidt;d too hy 
the extensive geographical and local knowUnlge of the officers of the general stall', that the 
strength and distribution of the forces at the several presidencies have been geiierally well 
adapted to the various changes and events which have occurred, and to the position, power, 
and circumstances of the states to which they were opposed, and of llie times which called 
forth their exertions. 

As exceptions to this general remark, the commencement and early ])rogress ol the 
Nepaul and Burmese wars might perhaps, without injustice, be cited, but on these particuliii’ 
instiiiices tlie records are sufficiently explicit, and I refrain from further remarks. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies, ive, ? 

'^Fhey have generally, in as far as consists witli my knowledge, been regulated in such a 

manner as to combine efficiency with economy, though in some instances e conomy has been 
carried too far, and in others tne number of assistants has been, I think, greater than was 
necessary. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks ? 

Por the answer to this question, I would refer you to my dc.scription alremly given of the 
duties of residents and agents. As they are bound to report every event or ocenrrenee of 
moment, and in all practicable cases to await the instructions of the CiovernirnMit fi>r their 
guidance, the absence of nece.ssary check can only proceed from a gross dereliction of duty 
by the Resident or the Governor, or both. 

In every instance of the indispensable exercise of his own judgment or discretion i)n 
emergency, the resident immediately reports his proceedings to llio (lovernnient, and from 
the readiness of communication with the presidency, his error, if committed, may be 
remedied befcire any serious injury can arise. Upon the wiiole, though I pt)ssess a very 
limited knowledge oV the rules and checks of European diplomacy and of the practices oi 
European ambassadors, I will venture to assert that, considering tlic great number of 
political Rinctionaries employed by the British Government in India, as few instances of 
departure from the strict line of duty and integrity, and as many of able and successful 
dtplomac}^ will be found in the history of the Company’s political administration, as in that 
of any European Government. 

X. How far lias the existing system of Indian government, &c. ? 

This last is the most difficult question contained in your official communication. Iti» 
one on which the Legislature must finally decide, after considering all the evidence liefore 
it, and one on which I could wish to decline pronouncing any opinion. 

* I have the honour to be, &c. 

DeVonshire-place, (Signed) J. BAILLIE. 

27th January 1832. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 


LETTER from FRANK WILDER, Esq. to T. HYDE VILLI ERS, Esq. 

Sik: 

In reply to your letter of the 7th ultimo, intimating to me the intention of the Cp^mU* 
sioners for the Affairs of India to propo.se my being called as a witness before tfie J^ast- 
India Committee, on the svdiject of our external and internal political relations in tliiis East, 
and requesting any information I might he able to afford regarding the states wliich my 
course of servict^ had made me acquainted with, I have now the honour to state as follows: 

I. What new acqiusition.s of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our political rclation.s has been effected since 1813 ? 

As I was not appointed a political resident till 1827, nearly ten vears after the Nepanl 
and Pindarry wars were concluded, and was not engaged in any of the operations which 
led to the acquisitions made during tho.se wars, I have no further acquaintance with the 
evr nts of that period than what is known to all the world, and is now a matter of history. 

I went out to India in 1807, and, excepting a short time at Moradabad in the com- 
inencetncnt of rnv career, was employt^d at Dehlec, Ajmere, Saugor, and Nagpore ; but, 
both at Delilce and Ajnuuv, (ai which latter place, from the conveniency of position, the 
Slates of Jondh|)()or, Jesselmere, and Kishengurh wore placed in communication with me,) 
iny duties were (piite of a sidiordinate nature, liaving been wholly under tlie orders of the 
different residents. I hail not an independent charge until I was appointed, in 1825, 
Clovtanor Ciencrars agent at Saugor, where I only remained one year; and, in fact, I had 
no political eiiq)loyment of any importance until I succeeded to tlie residency at Nngpore 
in 1827, which I quitted again to reinrn to England at the close of 1829. Even at 
Nagpore, with exception of some modifications in the late treaty which were negotiated 
through me just la ibre I left that residency, my functions were .simply tho.se of carrying 
into execution the arrangements frameil by my jiredcco.ssor, Mr. JetiKins, for transferring 
10 the young Rajah the management of his country on coining of age. 1 deem it right to 
enter into tliis detail, because I feel that my eviihaiee before the East-India Committee, 
with the very slender information J po.sses.s, would only he iisele.ssly taking up their time, 
when there arc* so many others now at houu^ who were personally employed in settling tlie 
new acquisitions ol* territory to which your letter refers, and who consequently must be far 
better qualified to afford the particulars required. 1 should state further, that on account 
of ill-liealth, 1 left India the moment I had completed tweiity-two years* residence, and that 
not intending to return, or ever expecting to be called upon for my evidence or opinions on 
any mailers connected with mycour.se of .service there, I have not brought home with me a 
single paper or document of any dc.scription, so that any testimony 1 could give must be 
cniirely from general recollection. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

The general basis of cnir alliances is a virtual acknowledgment of the Company’s .supre- 
macy, alfording military aid on requisition, according to means, granting our protection in 
return, on the‘ usual condition of not forming any new connections with other powers, and 
‘submitting external di.spuies to our arbitration; but those terms vary, of course, according 
to local circumstances. Joudhpoor, Jesselmere, and Kishengurh, may be considered tribu- 
tary to or under the protection of the British Government, and the alliance with Nagpore 
is of a subsidiary nature. Joudhpoor and Nagpore are likewise bound to furnish couitiii- 
geiits ofhor.se when called upon, the former 1,500 and tlie hitter 1,000, and these 
only States I have any acquaintance with. 

HI. What is the amount of military force required in each instance, 

L By express stipulation ? 
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The military force which was required for the states with which my course of servict 
brought me in contact was as follows : 

At Nagpore a subsidiary force is kept up, as stipulated by treaty, and coiisisieih when 1 
came away, of one regiment European infantrt*, four regiments native infantry, one < 
cavalry, and some liorse and foot artillery ; but the strength of the force is left always to 
our discretion. 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations ? 

JUpoor, Jesselniere, and Kisheiigiirli, we are bound to protect from ail external ene- 
mies; but no extra force is maintained for those states, the trt>ops stationed at Niisseerahad 
(principally, I believe, if not entirely, on account of Jeypoor) being found sullicaent for all 
purposes. 


Or, 3, As a security against extraordinary risk ? 

Saugor is the head-quarters of a division of the army, and a force is caiUc' in.’d there Ibr 
service in that neighbourhood, preserving at the same time the line of commnnieaiion with 
our other military posts. 


JV. What is the character, and what tlie extent, of interference evercised by ns 
ill the internal all'airs of the jtrotecled states ? 

The degree of inlerfcrencc exercised by us in the atfairs of llu' protected sfaft s must 
always depend on the character of the prince and the circuiiisiances of the state at tiu* link*; 
hut wherever J have been employed, no interference whatever has been used, < iilk i in llu 
selection of tlie ministers, management of the coimiry, or any other iMi< rnid matters. 

I. What is the. real nature of the duties that belong to ])olilieal rt'sidenls ami 
agents ? 

'I'he duty of a political resident and agent is to kei p himself informed ol every thing that 
passes at the court to which he is accredited, ami to report the sanu* to ( ii)vernmmit : to 
maintain unimpaired the relations of amity ami good understanding lu iwcen the two 
powers, by timely interposing when occurrence arises at variama* with the terms oi' the 
alliance, and to be the cnannel of comnninicalion on all <icca.sions. 

2 WJiat arc the efiects that have resulted, and those that are to he anticipateth 
on the i 11 lores ts of the protected princes, of tlieir people, and ol' our own 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand to ns, as heretofore’ aeted 
upon ? 

1 think that benefits have resulted to llu; native powers as well as Uj ourselves, from tlu 
roltilion in which they now staiul toward us. The prince, lu ing Ireeil irtmi all appre- 
lieiision of external danger, Jms been able to turn his mind to tl»e internal allaijN ol )»i^ 
dominions; while his people, in the enjoyment of tliis |)crf<‘et sicui ily fnmi Ihreign invnsam, 
have given themselves more to agriculture and coimnerce. 1 his improvtal slate ol things 
has necessarily led to an increased intercourse wjiii tlu; Hriilsh territories, ami our suhieci 
likewise have been partakers of the benefits arising from it. 

I can only speak of the states of w hich I Iiave a knowhalge. 

V. What have been the financial efiects of the compicsts, and of die cliang< s or 
enlargement of our political relaii<jus which have been made .siiurr 1813 I o fu 
exhibited under the following heatls: — 

1. Increased or decreased revenue or tribute. 

No revenue or tribute is exacted from Jessclmerc or Kishengurh : and though a sum of 

P and 8,000 rupees is paid yearly into our treasury by Joudhpoor, tlu; amoiun is 
icountetl for to Scindia, agreeably to the treaty with that prince. However, an 
ibsuiy of eight lacs, in commutation for the force heretofore kepi up at 

jbas latdy been obtained from that state, in addition to the former cession of tlu 
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Jubbulpore territories, for the maintenance of the sufmdiary force there, and about eight 
lacs more are received from Saugor and Hutta ; but the increased cliarges for troops 
siutioned in those districts for their protection, together with the civil establishments, 
probably absorb the whole amount. 

2. Increased or decreased charge of civil udininistratioii. 

The increase of our territories since 1813, has of course rendered requisite an increase of 
civil establishments, but those establish men Is have been paid out of the revenues d^rivefl"' 
from those territories. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force. 

An increased appropriation of military force was required in the different quarters 1 was 
stationed ; but regarding the arrangements of the army I am necessarily quite ignorant, 
and know not what troops have been raised exclusively on this account, or what numbers 
have been furnished from other stations in our possession before. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 

1 believe the effect of the conquests, and the enlargement of our political relations since 
1813, have undoubtedly diminished the risk both of internal and external hostility; for, as 
there is now no stale remaining of any iinnortance within the llritish frontier, there is in 
consequence less cause for alarm internally ; and for the same reason of there being no 
longer any pow'er w ithin capable of affording assistance to foreign foes, there is less danger 
of hostility from w'ithout. 

VI. How far liave the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

During the period I was in the East, no wars were entered into that W'ere not rendered 
unavoidable by the misconduct or aggression of the native rulers. From the peculiar 
nature of our political position there, the extension of our conquest has hitherto always led 
to a further collision with other powers; but now that the whole peninsula of India has 
come under our control or influence, I tliink that peace and tranquillity may be considered 
to be permanently established. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the Ilrilish Indian army been 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 
relations, and to their actual condition with reference to the forces belonging to the 
native states on whose aid w'e could depend, or against whose hostility or insubor- 
dination we have to contend ? 

Of the general details of the Indian arm}^ I am wholly unacquainted ; but wherever 
I have had an o])portunity of forming a jiuigineiit, the distribution appeared to me to be 
regulated alw’ays vvith reference to the degree of aid or hostility that might be expected 
from the changes in our political relations. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments at the several residencies and agen- 
cies been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

The civil establishments at the different residencies and agencies to which I have been 
attached have been framed with every regard to economy, combining at the same time 
efficiency and respectability. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necesMrj 
checks? 

The residents and agents are subjected to every possible check, as no charge, howeviir 
trivial, is allowed to be made without being first submitted for the approval and sanction 
of Government. To ensure a rigid observance of this rule, no pa3^ment is ever made llra^ 
any treasury that has not undergone examination at the audit-office, and no acep^f^K 
ever passed in that office unless accompanied by the requisite vouchers. 

X. How has the existing system of Indian goyernm^nt or home 
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control been successful, or calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the several gradations of govern- 
ment, direction, control or influence, and (if any) what change is necessary or 
advisable in the constitution of the home or of the Indian government ? 

Judging from the increasing prosperity of the country, as well as the happiness and con- 
tentment of the people wlierever our rule or influence has extended, 1 should say that the 
system works extremely well. Some slight changes miglit perlm])s he henefieial 
the constitution of the Indian and the home govornincnls; but 1 do not feel 
myiiyf competent to offer an opinion on either of these points, as in regaril to the fornier 
I have only been employed in one branch of the service (the ])(dilical), anil with respect to 
the latter, 1 really know not what degree of interference is exercised by the Hoard of 
Control, never having belonged to any of the oftiees at the presiilency, where alone access 
could be had to any records affording such information. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

20, Bru ton-street, 

14th Feb. 1832. (Signed) FRANK WILDER. 
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LETTERfrom JOHN CRAWTURD, Esq. to THOMAS HYDE VTLLIERS, Esq. 
Siu : 

In answer to your letter of the 9th January, I have the honour to submit to tlie Board 
of Commissioner.s for the Afl’airsof India a statement of my sentiments and views on tlie 
subject of our political relations with the native states of India. J'liese may be‘ divided 
into six classes. Isi, Independent stales distant from the British territory, such as China, 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Persia; 2d, States in the imtnediulc neighhoiirhood of the 
Britith dominions, but of which the princes exercise independent sovereignty, with little 
or no interference on the part of the liriiish Government, such as Ava, Nepaiii. Lahore, 
and Cabul ; 3d, Small independent states distant from the Hriiish })ossessions, and having 
no other than commercial relations with the Indian goveriiinent, such as the Imam of 
Muscat and other petty states on the shores of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; 4lii, States 
whose possessions are intermingled with the Hritish, commonly culled, in the language of 
Indian diplomacy, Protected States,*’ and within whicli nearly the whole military 
power, and, through our resident diplomatic agents, no inconsiderable share of the civil, is 
exercised; 5th, Petty states intermingled with the British possessions, of which the princes 
exercise the sovereignty, l)ccausc politically too inconsiderable to have called for our 
interference, such us the Rohillu chief of itampoor, and u great number of petty chiefs 
widely i^read throughout the north-west and south of India, usually known under the 
datne oflndependent Jaghirdars ; and, 6lh, Mere pensionaries of the British Government 
without territory, or with very little, sucli us the Mogul, Nabob of Arcot, the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and the Peishwah. 

v-fllppn each of these classes I shall offer some brief remarks; but before doing so it will 
be proper to state what personal opportunities I have enjoyed of funning a judgment upon 
thy^ ygr^us important ^ue^tions on which my opinions have been caliecf for: From 181 1 
JiSlf l^^rved as a jCivil officer of the government of Java, chiefly as political resident at 
* pf one of thfij native princes. This prince, the sultan of Java, had a fertile 

and a^ut amillion ana a half of subjects. 1 negociated a treaty with this chief 
f, which was yati^^ by the local government, and eventually by the Oovernor- 
In the affairs of his government we exercised, during our poKsession of Java, 
kind of interference which we exercise in the administrations of Ilydrabad, Oiidc, 

and 
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and Mysore^ or the Guicowar. The Dutch government had done the aame thing before 
us ; and the Netherlaiid government has continued to do so to the present day. After a 
quarrel with him, which followed almost immediately on the conquest of the island, and 
which arosi* out of a desire to throw off the j^oke of the European supremacy, which tenni- 
luited in hostililies, tranquillity was afterwards tolerably maintained during our remaining 
occupation of the island. It was this same interference, pcriiaps more indiscreetly exer- 
cisetl on the part of the Netherland government, which produced the fonnidable insq^r 
rectioii wliich broke out in and which coutiiiued to desolate some of 

provinces of the island for six 3 ^ears. The same medley, indeed, with the othei'^ ^liitive 
princes of Java, had, on previous occasions, produced exactly similar ellects. It wo^ld he 
irrelative to add anything further upon this point, since the subject has long ceased to be 
one in which we are directly interested. 

In 1H2I, I was sent by the Governor-General of India on a mission to Siam and Cochin 
Cdiina. Tht' object, on this occasion, w'as purely commercial; and as the particulars are 
before the Hoard and the public, I need not further refer to them. From 1823 to 1825, 
inclusive, I was chaiged with the civil administration of Singapore, and at the same time 
belli the oflice of political agent to the Governor-General for the native states of the Malay 
inlands. In this sitnalion, I eorres}U)nded with many of the native princes of Horneo, 
Smnalra, and ('i lehis, as well as with some of the public oHicers of the Siamese and 
( oehin i hinesc governineiits, and negotiated :i treaty with the princes of Joluire for the 
.so\ t reignly and property of the island of Singapore, tlie particulars of wdiich I shall, in 
the sequel of* this lelUa*, refer to. In 182 (> and 1827 I was employed, lirst, in the civil 
adrninistiat ion of IVgu, and <‘veiitnally as Envoy to the court of Ava, in wddeh latter capa- 
eitv I iHgoliatcd a treaty, which, as it was for the most part of a commercitd nature, it i.s 
not lleces^aly to make furl her allusion to. 


J’lie Hoard of ( 'ommissioners will ]ierceive, from this short recital of my services, that 
I am not eompeU nt, from personal know ledge, to speak with any authority on some of the 
most essential ])oiiits eomiected with the relations in which we stand tow'ards the native 
princ(!s of India, 'i'lie opinions winch 1 shall olfer in regard to these are, therefore, chiefly 
!biindcd on a careful j)erusal of those public docunu nls which, Un* the most part, have 
boi'n laid before Parliament in considerable detail, and to a consider.Mlion of which 1 shall 
( luleavonr to bring the analogies of my own immediate exj^crienee to bear. 

\\ ill) respect to the first class of native, or more correctly of Asiatic stales, coiisistitig 
of China, Ck)chin-( liiiia, Siam, and Persia, it is my clear and distinct opinion, llniL idl 
(Kir d!pU>iiialie intercourse with those should emanate from the Crown, and not bom the 
deiegaU'd aulhority ot the Governor-General of India. On this subject T can speak wdth 
eonfideiu e, liaving experienced great obstacles in 8inm, Cochin-China, and even in Avo, 
within a lew montlis after the successful termination of hostilities with that Slate, in con- 
sequence of not being accredited by the Sovereign, a point respecting which 1 found every 
one of these slatt's e(|ually jealous and tenacious. The court of Persia is known to have 
objected, on more than one occasion, to receiving an agent from the Governor- General, 
and to be solieiioiis for a direct communication with the Sovereign ; and as to Cliinn, the 
impropriety of attempting any political correspondence hetw^een that state end the local 
goveriiment of India has always appeared so ol)vi()iis, that it has not ever been attempted. 
Our relations with the states in question, not even exciq>ting Persia, must, as it appears to 
me, be always no other tfinn commercial. An occasional friendly correspondence with 
them, cinanatjing from the Crown, will not be without its value, in mainlaining or ex- 
it nding our cbmmercial intercourse, while it is certain that a correspondence with the 
Governor- G^eral can have no other ellect than that of wounding the vanity or exciting 
the fears or jealousy of proud and barbarous govern ment.s. . 

With respect to the second class of princes, or those exercising independent sovercigj w te 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the British dominions, oup relations are with^ SM p' 
political, as well as commercial, and they must of necessily be" maintained throug ^ ^y.; 
direct agency of tlie Governor- General only. I presume to think, however, that 
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we intertere in their tiiiternal afihkirs the better. Political residents are at present main* 
tained by us, both at Ava and Nepaul, in virtue of ti'eaties with these courts. 1 confess 
lani unable to discover any utility in these agen6ies. The relations subsisting between 
the British Government and these states are those of a powerhil nation with weak and 
vmquished allies. It is always in the power of the lirltish Government, in a campaign of 
a few months, to overthrow either state, and it is now sufficiently asceriaiucd that it was 
our ignorance of the means of setting about it, an ignorance' which no longer exists, 

. attempts to conquer them tardy and expensive. The jiresence of ti 

*^f*^ire^.P^®matic agent, under the circumstances of our political connection, either with 
Ava bf ’Nepaul, seems to me more likely to be the source of irritation than of conciliation. 
All useful diplomatic iunedons may be perlorrued far more cjuietly, uiul with ecpial 
efficiency, by the nearest civil or military functionary on ilio frontier; anti, if occasion 
should require it, a special envoy might be deputed, a measure which, as being in accord- 
ance with Eastern usage, wnmld be considered complimcniary, wliile ihc presence of a 
resident agent is notoriou.sly viewed by the Indian princes as a mark of vassalage or 
thraldom. The charges ol the residency of Nepaul, exclusive of the military escort, 
amount, according to the return.s made to Parliament, to about ()()(» per annum. If 
the charges of tlic residency of Ava lie of the same ainounu and the relative importance 
of the parties does not seem to imply that it ought to be less, a saving of 20,000 per 
annum might be effected, without the smallest detriment to the public service, by the 
abolition of tliess two residencies. 
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Our political connection with Cabul and the Ameers of <Scin(l,f as lin* as can he col- 
lected from the primed treaties, appears to have originated in ilm apprehensi<m ol’ an 
invasion of the breach, who had formed an alliance, having this object in view, with the 
court of Persia. The fears wliich led to these arrangements were pen haps unnecessarily 
exaggerated. 

The princes of the third class arc of no political importance whatever, and mir con 
nexion with them ought to be con.sidered purely of a commercial <‘haracter. 'They con- 
sist principally of chieftains on the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; with the former of which, 
in particular, our commerce has been greatly extended since I H1 1. The obji ct of t)ur 
treaties has been the suppression of piracy, ami the reiluctioil and rc'giilalion of the 
duties imposed on British ships and nicrchaiulizc. 'Phe establi.shmcnts iiiaintaincd with 
this view, independent of military and marine, amount, according to I’arliamentary docu- 
ments, to about £14,000 per annum. It may lie much doubtetl whether mivanlag(*s to 
our trade, corresponding with so large an expenditure, arc ilerivcd from our political 
establishments at these places; and whether every useful purpose might not be served by 
the presence, as is the case at one of the places, Muscat, of a native agent, or at the 
utmast of an European merchant, having consular authority. Under any circumstances, 
the presence of one or two cruisers, for the protection of the British flag from piracy 
and insult, is indispensable ; but what diplomatic agency is further requisite ought to lx* 
distinctly shown, to justify the large expenditure winch at pre.sent take.s place. 

. By far tlie most important of the political relations of the British Govi‘rnment are those 
with, the protcctea states.’* These may be described as being under a joint British 
and native administration, with sdl the imperfections of the one, and all the vices of the 
both, it may be said, incurable, as Jong as tliis system of rule i.s persevered in. 
The experience of nearly .seventy years warrants us in believing that, as far as- the welfare 
of 'ihe. people is concerned, these protected states arc amongst the worst govc^ed countries 
The effects which have resulted from tliis mixed government are too well 
to require being dwelt upon in any detail, and I shall, therefore, simply enumerate a 
them. By our military protection, and our interference in the civil administration, 
of the native governments are necessarily enfeebled : the prince is reduced to a 

,'^PHiahl otftll Civil Offices ttid EttebliiliBienttt^ li^. 
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pagcant-~H{)i&iEiti into a mischievous one; all responsibility to his subjfifcts ftw good govern- 
inent is removed; and the natural check of apprehended insurrection against the vices of 
a feeble or tyrannical sovereign^ the only one which exists in most Asiatic governments, is 
wholly withdrawn. All interest in the good govern iiient oi his country being taken away, 
the prince, according to his personal character, degenerates either into a besotted volu^ 
tuary, a miser, or a discontented intriguer, surrounded by parasites or usurers. T.he 
management of the revenue of the country (and there is no exception to this course^ ia 
delivered over into the gripe of contractors, and along with it, as usual, the admin^l^ti^ 
of justice. The country necessarily becomes a scene of anarchy and confusion. 
taiicc to authority liecoiues habituid, and petty insurrections break out, which, Ji^t or 
unjust, are immetfiately suppressed by the irresistible arm of liritisli power. 

The consequences which result to the pi*otecting power are scarcely less injurious than 
to the power protected. It incurs, and not unjustly, both from the subjects of the pro- 
tected state and its own, all the odium of the misgovernment to w'liich the former is a 
prey ; and the protected countries, instead of giving support, and adding strength to the 
Hritisii Government, have become in reality a heavy burthen upon it. 

Tho larger, and consequently the more unwieldy, tlie territory of the protected state, 
and the more direct and complete our own interference and control, the worse appears to 
be the condition of the country- This is strikingly exemplified in the cases ol Oude, 
Mydraliad, and \fysore, to which I shall briefly advert for illustration. The state of 
Oude embraces abovt; ()()() square miles of the finest lerritorv in India, with probably 
not less than four millions of inhabitants. PNer since the year 1765 it has been secured 
by the power of the British Government from all foreign aggression ; and for the greater 
part of the time relieved by our subsidiary troops from the burthen of maintaining military 
establishments. Nothwithstuiiding these apparent advantages, the country has been pretty 
uniformly throughout a scene of anarchy, disorder, and mal-ndrninistration. 

The territory of Hydrahad embraces about one-tentb part of the entire surface of Hin- 
dustan, and is equal in extent to about one-fifth of the British dominions themselves Our 
political connection with it has subsisted nearly as long as with Oude ; and all accounts 
seem to ngroo that it is still worse governed than the latter. It is in vain that we have en- 
deavoured to bolster up this weak and tottering state by military aid, and by fresh acces- 
sions of territory. Its .sovereigns are discontented; the resources of the country are dila- 
pidated ; the government seems utterly incompetent to the njanagoment of a territory ex- 
ceeding 100,000 stpiare miles in extent; and the more we interfere the worse the circum- 
stances of the coiintr}^ seem to become. One article of our engagements with the princes 
of Ilydrabad, which I .shall beg leave to copy, will strikingly point out the injurious effects 
upon the character and credit of the British Government of our protective alliance. The 
17th Article of the Convention of 1800 is in the following strain : “ By the present tiPeaty 
‘•’of general defensive alliance, the ties of union, by the blessing of God, are drawn so elo^, 

“ that the friends of one party will bo henceforward considered as the friends of tlie other, 
“and the enemies of the one party as the enemies of the other; it is thbrefore hereby 
“agreed, that if in future the Shorapoor, or Gudwall zemindars, or any other subjects br^ 

dependants of his highness’s government, should withhold the payment of the circar’djusi 
“ claims upon thorn, or excite rebellion or disturbancc.s, the subsidiary force, or such portion 
“ thereof asmay be requisite, after the reality of the fact shall be duly ascertained, shall 
“ ready, in eppeert with his highness’s own troops, to reduce all siich offenders to obedience.” 
A succeedirtC^ flause of the same article provides that, in certain cases, if his highness 
should requSlit, the British troop.s on the contiguous frontier shall enter his dommion$^ 
and be employed in the same manner as the subsidiary force. In short, it is provide d 
the effective military power of Great Britain shall be employed, not only in the sup^^^ 
sion of rebellion and insurrection, but even in the collection of the revenue. 'No-QoMf 
the article provides only that it .shall be employed for the enforcement of the just 
tiic native government, after the reality ol the facts shall be ascertained; butwho wlK 
judge of the justice or injustice, the reality or uiireoHty of the claims made, or the mra 

alle^d 
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alleged by a profljgateiand rapacious government? The diplomatic agent of the British 
Government must be totally incompetent to such a task in a country extending over lO^iOOU 
square miles, and containing a population of certainly not les^ than eight millions of people* 
The state of Mysore is a very striking example of the e^ils arising from the mixed go* 
vermnent which prevails in the protected slates. This was a gratuitous creation of our 
own, at the moment when we were n>ost deeply imbued with the mania of subsidiarv 
It embraces 30,000 square miles of some of the most fertile territory in the south 
0#>lidU|^'With a temperate climate, and a docile population. Although of little more than 
thi^^^ptrs’ standing, and from tlte first moment of its origin under oiir immediate auspices, 
and^^Smect to our direct control, its government seems to he just as ill-ndministered as 
those of Lucknow or Hydrabad, and it was only last year that a necessity arose for cm- 
]doying a considerable portion of the disposaWe troops of the Madras presidency in the 
suppression of a formidable insurrection within it. 'J'he particulars of this rebellion are, no 
doubt, before the Board, and altbougli I am unacquainted wiili them, 1 will venture to pre- 
dict, without any apprehension of drawing u rash conclusion, that it originated in .some gross 
acts of extortion or oppression, and most probably in a long continued series of such acts, on 
the part of the native government. It is due to tlie late Sir Thomas Munro to state, that bis 
sagacity predicted, even l>cfore the treaty was signed, tlie con»cqneiices which would follow 
the placing of a pageant prince on the throne of Mysore ; a prince, as he states, unknown 
to the people, and whose father and grandfather were equally unknown to them.* 

In round numbers, nearly one^half of the entire area of Hindustan ct)mes nmler ilie de- 
nomination of protected states, and all this vast territory' is more or les.s subject to the evils 
which are incident to this condition ; although the territories being generally less unwieldly, 
and our medley less direct, the inconveniences arising from it arc not always of so aggra- 
vated a character as in the examples just alluded to. As long as our pi*eseut engagements 
with the protected states are persevered in, it is obvious that the system ol misrule wbicli 
prevails in them is doomed to be perpetual, or, at least, t<j endure as long as the British 
power itself. We are instrumental, therefore, in giving consistency and permanency to a 
system of bad government. Through our support alone the states of Onde and Hytirabad 
have existed now for near seventy years, a period far beyond the average duration of Indian 
monarchies, and indeed, it may be added, of Asiatic inoiiarcliies; for, with the exception 
of China and Japan, there is not a considerable nation of Central Asia in which a revo- 
lution has not laKen place, or a dynasty been overthrown within the same period. 

It is far easier to point oat the evils of the existing syst^i than to show what practical 
remedy ought to be attempted for their redress, Beft>re offering any suggestions, however, 
on the latter subject, I shall advert to our relations with the petty stales, absolutely or vir- 
tually exercising independent sovereignty, as w'ell as to our connection with the pensionfed 
princes. The character of the administration of the petty stales affords in general a striking 
contrast to the management in the great states. Wherever the land is not utterly sterile, 
the localities not very unfavourable, nor the people in a very low and uncivilized state, they 
are almost invariably in a flourishing and prosperous condition. They are not only fur 
better govern^ than the larger slates, but in general in a more flourishing situation than 
the neighbouring British possessions, always excepting, Iiowever, those in which the land- 
tax has been fixed in perpetuity, and to which the beneficial influence of an active external 
comwferce has been extended. Tlie causes of this prosperity it is not, I thinly Jifficiik to 
expiaiq. The states ere small, and not beyond the capacity of their 
They managed by them rather as private esutes than as principalitiesia^ ebiefs feel 
flieir l^pcnis^ity tp their sutgecu for their good or bad ad ministration, :|)fip|0influtmcc 
(^^ufaiic cmiaionii con^ue^ always more or less governs their con 

can be practised with little fear of detection and with impunity in a distant province, 
nr under the kirger protected states cannot be practised without 

an agent or by the chieftain himself, in TOmain. 

* Life cC Sir tlmw Munro, 
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Jiisticey htf'jlfever rudely, is more efficiently administered. In short, less is taken from the 
people, and what remains to them is better protected. I shall give two or three examples 
of the effects resulting from thi^ state of things, derived from authorities, the credibility of 
which can hardly be impeached. 

The first refers to the small and independent territory of llampoorin Rohilcund. The 
condition of this petty principality is do.scrihed in the following terms, in a well known 
Report on the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the Bengal Presidency^ in 
1808,* and it should be added, that by the most recent accounts the same degree 
perily appears to characterise it. In passing through the Rampore territory,p^|^he 
Connnissioiiers, ‘‘ we coiilil not fail to notice the higli state of cultivation to whiCTi uThas 
“ attained, when coinparetl witli the surrounding country ; scarcely a spot of land is neg- 
‘Mected: and aitliough the season was by no means favourable, the whole district seems to 
‘‘be covered with an abundant harve.st. As we have no reason, to conclude from the 
“ descri])tion we had received of the present Regent, that this state of prosperity had been 
“produced by any pei'sonal exertions on his part, we wore solicitous to trace its source, and 
“to discover whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrangement, or otherwise, 
“there were any peculiar circumstances which it might be useful for us to advert to, in the 
“ course of executing the duty entrusted to us. The management of the Nawnub Fyz-oolJah 
“ Khan is cehibrated tliroiighont the country. It was the management of an enlightened 
“ and liberal landlord, who devoted liis time and attention, and employed his own capital in 
“promoting the prosperity of liis country. When works of magnitude were required, 
“which could not be accompli.shed by the elforts of the individual, the means of under- 
“taking tlumi were supplied by his bounty. Water-courses were constructed, the rivulets 
“ were sometimes made to overflow and fertilize the ailjacent di.stricls, and the? |>aternal 
“ care of a pojiular chief was constantly exerted to afford protection to his subjects, to 
“ stimulate tlieir exertions, to direct their labours to useful objects, and to promote by every 
“ means the success of the undertaking.” 


On this statement it may be remarked, as a fact of no inconsiderable interest, that the 
people under whose government this state of things was produced were strangers in Hin- 
duslan, and at the period of tlie Report had been little more than ninety years settled in 
India, and still, us is the case to the present day, speaking their native language, as well as 
the dialects of the country. The people in question, the Rohillas, an industrious, as well 
AS a warlike race, had possessed themselves of the sovereignty of the whole of the country 
which bears their name; and in the same Report we have the following testimony to their 
good maniigement, and to the equally con.spiciious bad management of the government of 
Oude, wliich, with the assistance of British troops, had conquered the country. In HTi, 
the year in which the conquest wa.s effected, the annual revenue was eighty*four lacs of 
rupees, or about £800,000 sterling. “ The province,” says the Report, “ rapidly declined 
“under the administration of the Vizier, and when it was ceded to the Honour^le Com- 


“pany, in 1801, it produced only a revenue of about Ibrly-six lacs of rupees per annum, 
independently of the Rumporc Jaghire.” The revenue of the Rampore Jaghire was but ten 
lacs ot rupees per annum, so that in reality, under the management of the government of 
Oude, a decrease in the public revenue of twenty eight lacs of rupees, or 38 per cent,, had 
taken place in the comparatively short space of twenty-seven years. If the comparison for 
the same ^rritory be made between the management of the Rohillas, and that of our own 
government^, It is painful to think that the balance of advantages is clearly in favour of the 
former^ i^ffi^^even year.s’ possession of the country, it appears by the report that the re- 
venue only by two lacs of rupees, or £20,000. The Papers laid before 

Parliaman|y&pw tl^ in the twenty years which have since elapsed, the collective revenues 
of llohilcuno, an^lAe other districts forming the Ceded Provinces of Oude, had actu^ly 
declined by /a, |uiMXceeding £200,000 per annum. I give the amount of the revenqeW 
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varying and fluctuating asscssincius which have prevailed, as well under British as native • ^ 

rule, has invariably taken whatever the people could atibfd to give. 'Fhe diiltnvnce he- Letter IVom 
tw'een one government and another has, in fact, mainly consisted in the higlier or luwta* 
degree of skill which was exercised with the object of placing the people in tlie capacity u> 
pay a greater or smaller rate of taxation. 

^ example which I shall adduce is drawn from the same authority, aiul refers to 

tw^HHjfciiredars in the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Rajahs Diarain and Hugwaiit 
known in Upper Hindustan some years back as the proprieiors of the strong 
liolwof Hatrass and Moorsaum, both besieged and captured under the governnu nil of the 
Marquis of Hastings. “ We could not fail, iiowevcr,** .say the Commissioners, to observe 
‘‘ the singular difference which the application of greater capital and greater industry i.s 
“capable of producing in the state of contiguous lands. While the surrounding coinliry 
“seemed to have been visited by a desolating calamity, the lands of the Rajahs Diarain 
“and Bugwant Sing, under every disadvantage of sea.son, were covered with crops pro- 
“duced bv a better husbandry or by greater labour.*’ It should Ikic be explainetl, that 
the neighbouring lands alluded to in the Report consisted of British territory, already five 
years in our occupation. 

The last example which I shall adduce, is given on the aulliorily of Bishop Ih'her, ami 
refers to the well known principality of Bhiirtporc, but a short period before its subju- 
gation. The passage is of some length ; but as the facts appear to me in general to be 
stated wdth great correctness, and the reasoning to he equally ju.st and acute, f shall [»eg 
leave to quote it. “ The country, though .still bare of wood, has more sealtered trees 
than we had seen for many days bacx ; and notwithstanding that the soil is sandy, 

“ and only irrigated from wells, it is one of the l)est cultivated and watered tracts which 
“ I liave seen in India. The crojis of corn now on the ground were really heautiful ; 

“ that of cotton, though gone by, showed marks of having been a very good one. What 
is a sure proof of wealth, I saw several sugar-mills, and large* pieces of ground where 
“ the cane had just been cleared, and, contrary to the usual habits of India, where the 
cultivators keep as far as ih^ can from the liighway, to avoid the various molestations 
to which they are exposed from thieves and travellers, there was often only a narrow 
pathway winding through the green wheat and mustard crop, anil even this was crossed 
** continually by the channels which conveyed water to the furrows. The population did 
“ not seem great; but the few villages whicli we saw were apparently in good condition 
“ and repair; and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and was .mo much 
** superior to anything wliich I have been led to expect in Rajpootaiia, or which I had 
seen in the Company’s territories since leaving the southern parts of Rohilcund, that I 
“ was led to suppose that either the Rajah of Bhurtpore wa.s an extremely exemplary 
“ and parental governor, or that the system of management adopted in the British ])n)- 
^ vinces was in some way or other les.s favourable to the improvement and happiness of 
** lhe*<xiuntry than that of some of the native state.s. 

“ What the old Jemautdar of Khauwah said as to the rent he paid to government, and 
“ the 'itriswers he made to questions put to him, were not, however, such as would lead 
“ one to ^xpiect an industrious or prosperous peasantry. No certain rent is fixed by 
“ government, but the state takes every year what it thinks fit, leaving in i^ 

“ aiscreti<m, it regards as a suHicicni maintenance for the zemindars and^^ipipi This is 
“ pret^ nearly the system which has produced such ruinous effects whicli 

“ ^ of bourscf temper^ in these smaller states by the facility of brin/^^^l|lplaints to 
^ ear 6f soverelgUv by t^^ want of power in the sovereign liimsefr tb withstand 
Mneral^ his tyranny nlight in the long-run drive his subjects, and 

aUf by Ihe iinmedi^ and perceptible loss of income which he would sustain, if, 

I^Pdeeling too hard udth any particular village, he made its inhabitants sihigrate to the 

Nor roust the old hereditaiy attachment be lost sight of, 
owes the' rulers or subjects of a jaut or Rajpoot state regard each other as kin 
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“ dred» a pride, the one in the power and splendour of a chief who is the head of 

“ his clan, tte other in the numbers and prosperity of those who constitute his society 
and coutt in time of peace, ifod in war his only army.* 

The only objection I have to ofler to Bishop Heber*s statement is, that allowance is not 
made by him for, and probably, indeed, he was unaware of its existence, the private 
coparcenary right of property in the soil, which uniform!}' exists throughout Upper Hin- 
dustan, which necessarily exerts so beneficial an influence on the welfare of the cotiintiy, 
and is never altogether disregarded, certainly never with impunity, even by 
oppressive governments. It is by no means true, as Bisliop Heber thought, tlS&li^^Sthe 
state takes every year what it thinks fit.” The most powerful governments of Hindustan 
have not been able to do so, in the particular part of India here alluded to, and such a 
proceeding would be utterly inconsistent with the genius and character of the petty 
governments. On the right of property in the land as existing in the upper portions of 
Hindustan, it will he quite sufficient for the present purpose to quote the words of a most 
intelligent officer, Mr. Boulderson, when describing the neighbouring province of Mora- 
dabad. “ I consider,” says be, “ the only real description of khood-khasht-ryot to be of 
‘‘ the family of the zemiiidar, and he cannot be dispossessed, for he will never suffer him- 
self to be so without bloodshed. ‘* t The capacity of the proprietors or occupants of the 
land to resist the arbitrary power of their rulers, Uirms incieed a large element in contri- 
buting to the prosperity both of the petty and large states. For the greater part, the 
most spirited and warlike of the tribes of Hindustan are at .same lime the most indus- 
trious, because the mo.st able to secure the fruits of industry. Tlie Rohillas and the Jauts, 
the nations to whom I have just alluded, are very striking examples of this most impor- 
tant fact. 


The prosperity of the territories of the minor princes of India, under whatever denomi- 
nation, is. as already stated, far from being confined to the few instances which I have 
cited. With the exception of some polighars, zemindars and otlier hereditary chieftains, 
whose lands have been assessed by ourstdves at quit-rents beyond their means of paying, 
the flourishing condition of the smaller principalities is pretty nearly general. For the 
prosperous condition of the states of the Muhratta jaghiredars of the Deccan, I refer to 
the strong testimony given by an experienced officer, Mr. Chaplin, before the Committee 
of the Lords in 1830, and to the printed reports of the officers who served under him, and 
from which last it appears that the emigration of cultivators, not only from the territories 
of Hydrabad, but even from those of the British Government, to those better protected 
spots, were not unfrcqueiit. 

The prosperity upon which I have dwelt is not confined to estates or principalities 
within the limits of the llritish possessions, and which it might be expected must derive no 
small share of it from the security gainst foreign aggression incident to their position. 
On the contrary, it is found to exist in situations exposed even to the invasion plTforeigii 
armies; to that of the worst description of foreign arintes, the armies of the Mahrattaa. 
Many of the Rajpoot states which lie in tlie direct route of invading armies between Hin- 
dustan and the Deccan, are examples, particularly that of Kotah, the flourishing condition 
of which has been remarked by every European traveller. Of the countries which 1 have 
now cited as examples of goocf management, it is proper that 1 should state that I cannot 
speak with any confidence from niy own personal experience* although I have either 
resided in pp through all of them, for iw knowledge of them dates at least five- 

and-twei^j||||^pB .back. I can, however, safely affirm, that the same ffivourablc impression 
was madlSK^^^e when 1 saw them os upon all others, and abundant testimonv, di^wn 
from momiweArit and careful observation, might easily be adduced to show that tney were 
not exaggerated. • . . 

1 proceed ^ offer a few observations on the sixth and- last class of ottr 

• IIeber*B Journal, vol. K. p. SBl. ■ 
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princes who are now pensicwers of the British Government The most important of those No. S. 

IS the Mogul. On the subject of our connectiou witli this prince, a tract niiii been cii^ii- 

lated within the last few months, purporting to be draw^ from official docmnenu, and Letter fnnn 

the allegations contained in which are such as appear to me to deserve the scnous alien- CrawfurcL l>«]. 

tion of the Honourable Board. It would appear from this baper, that in 1805, two years 
af^r the acquisition of the territories conquered from llie Mahrattns in Upper Hindustan, 
wpd-jgfen the nominal sovereign of Delhi fell into our haiuls, a treaty or engagement was 
P Ujjl^l^ h him, stipulating that certain territories, the limits of which were defined, should 
bq^P^^red os Crown lands, and reserved as such for his maintenance ; that until the 
revffl^^pf such Crown lands should be adequate to the intended purpose, a fixed stipeikl 
shomu be paid to him, and that when they exceed the ununiiu so paid, he should enjoy 
the. surplus. Nothing, to all appearance, can be clearer or more unequivocal than the 
terms of the engagement. TJie allegation is that they are evaded on ihe part of the local 
government of India, on the plea that the document called a treaty was the mere “ irui- 
“ mation of the intention of tlie British Government at the lime, and not an engngt?nK*nt 
positively binding as to its future conduct,” and that an increase of the stipend of his 
Majesty would at present “ be very inconvenient.” 'Hic present revenue of tlio as.signed 
Crown lund.s appears, from the anonymous statement, coii.sidernbly to excecil the stipeiul 

C aid to his Majesty, and a claim for arrears to the amount of about .£40(K000 is set up in 
ehalf of the King. If the documents referred to be authentic, the pretexts alleged for 
non-fulfflment of a written engagement are undoubtedly any thing but creditable to the 
British administration of India; and I nm bouml in fairne.ss to observe, that since Lord 
Cornwallis ffrst gave a new tone to the character of the Indian government, now fivo-aiid- 
forty years ago, there has been no such departure, nor indeed any dejiartnre at all that I 
am aware of, from the faith of our political engagements. 'Fhe treaiy, I have no lionht, 
like many others made at the time, was an improvident one, and tlie fulfilment of its siipu* 
lations, I make no question, may be very inconvenient. I'hey ought, notwiihstaiuling, 
like many other onerous engagements whicli we have entered into, to be fulfilled to the 
letter. 


Under the head of Stipendiary Princes came the petty princes of Joliore, with whom 
I negotiated a treaty in 1824, already alluded to; anti a few of the particulars of Hliicl), 
as I was personally engaged, I shall now describe, reserving the further con si tie rut ion of 
ouy relations with the stipendiary princes of llindnstan to a future part of this Paper. 
The island of Singapore, the object of the treaty, and at the moment of our occupation of 
it, little better than one continuous forest, belonged to two Malay princes, the one a vassal 
claiming the property of the soil, and virtually exercising the sovereignty; and the otlier, 
his paramount, possessed only of nominal power, although in reality the hereditary so ve- 
rqigh. ' This was no unusual state of things in the native politics of India. When a Bri- 
tlsn Settlement was formed on the island in 1819, the first of the chiefs now named had, 


foi^ eight years, fixed his residence in the island, with a band or colony of a few piratical 
fbi|^pwers. The last-named prince was invited to reside by ourselves, after we had formed 
our Wttlement, with the view of covering by treaty with him our chum of occupation. A 
joint frqaty was entered into with l)oth, the conditions of which were extremely loo.se an<l 
ilf^effUed. “ The sovereignty was reserved to the native princes, and the cession made to 
tni .ektendqd obly to a few miles along the coast, and to the depth of a few hundred yards 
iniqhd r q tertidipation on their part in the expected port and custom AutejiWas stipu- 
lated for ; ^d the treaty engaged us in an alliance offensive and defe bj^l fc tending to 
embroil us only with the petty states of the neighbourhood, but witfelHMgyernment 
of the N^Hq^lands. Great and obvious inconveniences immediately folllpj^HPiirrange* 
tirehtt the'^^nf^ insisted upon and exercised rights of maiiitaininfipmKi^ ; money 
was extort^ liom the native commanders of vessels which frequented the J^rt, and ' their 




I rajf maiir 


id were inexhaustible ; assassinations were committed Sy the followers 

iehiefr^ who claimed exemption from our jiirisdtclion^ and frequent risk was 

. . .. ■ incui;rec4 
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incurred* ^iroiif'h their vanity or impriulenco, of involving us in altercittions or quarrels 
with the h^ghbouriiig governments. The treaty of 1821 put an end to this state of 
things, by the entire purclnise of the rights of sovereignty and property of the island for a 
pecuniary con.sideration ; by a pen.sion for life to each ol the princes; by llie stipulation of 
a sum of money for their removal from the island, in case they should not think proper to 
make it their residence ; and by the dissolution of tlu? otfeiisive and defensive alliance. 
Ilritish sovereignty, in virtue of this engagernonf, is now as completely established,, free 
from the embarrassments of a native connexion within a circle of a luindred 
ing not only llic principal isIiHid, but also the straits, narrow seas, and islets 
rpiind it, as in any posscs.sion of the Crown ; and upon the demise of both tSk||Stivc 
pririce.s, (one of them died wiihit^afew months after signing the treaty,) even alll|tecu- 
niiiry inconvenience will have ceased. 

1 liavc now to submit the very few remedial suggestions which I have to offer on the 
state of the protected and pensioned princes^ With respect to the first, the great evil 
seem.s to be tlie unwieldy and unmanageable extent oi‘ their possessions, loo great, perhaps, 
for a native government under the most favourable auspices, and aggravated tenfold by the 
debility whicli is necessarily superinduced by our own interference. Our interposition, 
indeed, alone saves them from that dissolution which is the common fate of all weak and 
vicious dynasties; and we consequently obstruct the only course which has hitherto given 
the peojile an occasional gliiiip.se of a wLse or vigorous administration. Tlie rough but 
ol)viou.s remedy would be to di.ssolvc our political connexion, and withdraw our troops and 
diplomatic agents. In such an event the larger protected states would inevitably be broken 
down into numerous petty communities. However beneficial the ultimate effects would be, 
and however agreeable such a step as our withdrawal from interference to the native 
]n'inces, a temporary anarchy and confusion would be the certain consequence, and good 
faith and humanity, not less than the security of our own possessions, must prevent us from 
having recourse to sucli a measure. The same effects may, I conceive, be brought about 
by less violent, although slower means. Unless we interpose to prevent it (and it ought to 
be our object to encourage rather than oppose it), the larger slates would, I conceive, in 
time l)e partitioned and broken down by the mere operation of the native laws of inheritance, 
ail event of which there are innumerable examples in the history of India. Another and 
perhaps more elFectual means would be, to induee the native princes to fix in perpetuity, as 
has been done wiili tlie zemindars of Bengal, moderate quit-rents upon the present pos- 
sessions of tlie existing jaghiredars, talookdars, or other subordinate chiefs, who now hold 
them on the most in.secure and uncertuin tenures, and who consequently plunder the people 
instead of protecting them. Tliis would give the parties in question a per manent interest 
in the good government of their estates, and we might expect to see them prosper in the 
same manner as in the examples of the small principalities which I have already cited. 
The most favourable result, under all circumstances, would probably be the occupation of 
the tcn-itorics of the protected states by the British Government, and the permanent esta- 
blishment of British rule throughout the whole, as has been the case with Bengal* the 
Carnatic, and a large part of Oude. To this, in all likelihood, it must come at last. Any 
other arrangement must be attended with obvious inconveniences; but how, in the Tnean- 
tiine, the result is to be brought about, consistently with the obligations of good faith, I 
confess myself at a loss to understand. If the advantage of the inhabitants of the protected 
states alone were to be considered, we need not certainly be over scrupulous, for according 
to every account nothing can well be worse than their present condition. If the interests 
of the pee|||fpi^:|fdmi^ to he the paramount consideration, I thiiik it must be allowed 
that princes themselves have, from ancient prescription or heredita^ 

right, anj^^irf strong claim.s to be supported in the exercise of a tyranny which is pno- 
ductive of su«i deplorable elfects upon the welfare of their people; unless, indeed, wH^t 
they derive from the fictitiou.s circumstances arising out of their alliance with oursdvM 
According to Buropean notions there is not an individual^ the Mahomedan 
docs not derive his power from the rebel governor of a ^rovinw, and 
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their dynasties which dates much more tlian a century back, or indeed that was of 
that standing, when we formed our first connexion with them. The origin of the ]>nncipal 
Hindu dynasties is still later, and the greater number of tliem are in reality more recent 
conquerors and usurpers than ourselves. 

The subject of the pensioned princes, although involved in sufficient difficulty, is some- 
what more easy to deal with than that of the protected states. As fur as I am able to 
gath^^from the scattered information contained in Parliai^ciilary doeiimeiits, for there is 
' l and specific return before Parliament which furuislies it, the annual eliarge for 
pol^ljpr^nsions appears to be about a million and a half sterling, which, according to the 
revenues of India at the close of the Company’s Charter, is equal t*> oru -twelfth 
part the entire gross amount.* This is a tax paid by t!\e people beyond, and in excess 
of, the disbursements, which in the ordinary circumstances of any country ought to he 
necessary for maintaining the establishments indispensable for the purpi)ses of legitimate 
government, and peculiarly burthensome toiso poor a country as India. In the meanwhile, 
a numerous class of state paupers may be said to be entailed upon the country. In the 
natural course of things, the numbers of the families of these pensioners increase, and the 
original stipend, however respectable numerically, becomes inadequate when subdivided 
for the support of many. Some of the princes and princesses of Delhi, Ibr example, I am 
told, receiviLim larger an allowance for their maintenance than ilO-s. a month, and some of 
the numerouslr^ainers and followers of the Mysore princes are understood to he in a very 
indigent condition, although the annual stipend allotted for ihcir mainteiiaiure exceeds 
£80,000 per annum. ^Phe character of the parties themselves is necessarily degraded and 
demoralized by the state of hopeless pupilage in which they are retaiii<*d. Some measure 
appears to me urgently to be clcmanaed for gradually abating tins evil; ])erliaps tin* most 
effectual w^ould be to make the pensions an inheritable jiroperly, to drsceiul by the native 
laws, and at the same time to commute the present annuities for a grunt ol lands, still 
chargeable with a moderate qnit-rent to the state, or for a capital sum, estimated by a ^iven 
number of years’ purchase, to be invested as the party might consider most bcnelicial. 
From the reckless and improvident habits which the unfortunate circumstances of the 
parties have generally engendered, this is a plnn which of course coiiheL^dy be acted u|)on 
gradually and cautiously. In time, however, it might he hoped that jlie extinguishing of 
these political pensions might be effected through its €>pcration ; the country he rdievi d 
from an intolerable burthen ; and the pensioners themselves, merging into tlie common 
mass 

the provident 
of our politici 
dently on such a' scheme. 
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inadequa^ data, the ordinary disbursements of our diplomatic agencies, exclusive of pen- 
sions, niiBtary escorts, and subsidiary troops, amounted in 1827 to a sum exceeding 
j^OOjiObO, or including temporary missions, to half u million sterling,* which is much more 
than the present diplomatic and consular charges, pensions included, of Great Britain, by 
far Urgest of any nation of Europe. Some reductions, I believe, have beentnade since 
the period quotedi out it is obvious that there must be abundant room greater, 

when it is considered that the charge is equal to near three per cent, on revenue 

;; I have the honour to be, &c. 

^ (Signed) J. CRAWFURD. 

i inif \ fiMnd Report, of figlect Committee of 1B30; and Report of 

f ) coples ^ Letten from tiie Court of Directon, 18.'I0, p. I'j. 
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LE TTEIl from N. B. EDMONSTONE, Esq. to THOMAS HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

1. Ouii acquisitions of territory since 1813 have originated, 

1st. In the war with Nepaiil, by which we acquired posses.sion of the pro?Hll|j|(S^ of 
Kemaon, Sebatoo, and Deiira l>oon. 

2dly. In the fuithle-ss and hostile conduct of the Peishwah, in the years 1816 and 'isiT, 
which occasioned the treaty with that prince of June 1817, by which treaty the Northern 
Concan, the Peishwah*s possessions in Clu/erat, the forts of Dharwar and Koosigul, with 
their adjacent territory, and his possessions in Bundelcund, were ceiled to us. 

3dly In the similar hostility of the Ralah of Berar, towards the close of the same year, 
terminating in a treaty by which the whole of the Rajah’s possessions north of the Ner- 
hiulda, extending eastward to the confines of Bundclcund, and a large tract of territory 
south of that river, were ceded to us, 

4thly. In the general war of 1817, 1818, and 1819, by the result of which all the re- 
maining territorial possessions of the Peishwah, together with considerable portions of the 
territory formerly belonging to Ilolkar, came under our direct dominion. 

5tbly. In subsidiary arrangements with the Guickwar, by which the farm of Ahmedabad 
was transferred to us. 
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Gthly. In the war with Ava, by which Arracan, Tuvoy, Mergui, Tennsserim, and 
on the eastern side of the Bay oi Bengal, and Assam, on our north-eastern frontier, were 
added to our possessions. 

With regard to the second branch of the question : 

'’Phe first material enlargement of our political relations, since 1813, was thte accession of 
the Rajah of Nagpore to the subsidiary system in 1816, by the conclusion of a treaty of 
subsidiary alliance, corresponding with the treaties of Hyderabad and Bassein, with the 
exception of the cession of territory to defray the expense of the subsidiary force. The 
next material alteration was that produced by the treaty with the Peishwah of June 1817, 
already adverted to, under whicli all the rights of supremacy exercised by him as head of 
the Maliratta confederacy in Guzerat, and over the numerous chiefs of Bundelcund, in 
Ilindostan and in \lalwa, were transferred to us. The last great enlargement of our poli- 
tical relations is that which has resulted from the triumphant issue of tiie war undertaken 
for the suppression of the Pindarries, and the predatory powers of Hindostan. The result 
of it has been to complete the establishment of tlie paramount ascendancy of the British 
power over the whole of the stales, princes, and chiefs of the Peninsula, not before con- 
nected with it by alliance, or subjected to its control by the transfer of tributary allegiance 
under the treaties already noticed; with the exception of the successor to the late Dowlut 
Row Siiidiah, who, tliough nominally exempt from the obligations of an alliance subjecting 
birn to the paramount authority of the British Government, is virtually placed under its 
^mtrol by the geogra})hical and political position of his territories, and the comparative 
insignificancq'pt his power and resources. 

found much more fully and satisfactorily developed In the accom- 
pany in of Notes.* 

II. Our engagements witli most of the substantive States are of a stibsidiarv halti^ 

£ h, for inslance, as the States of Hydrabnd, Mysore, Travancore, 

ickwar, GoCch; in all of which a British force is maiiilamed ibr the Di^tec^ipi v.iyly^ 
te. The stipulations of our treaties with these Stat# vary, of course, 

* Vide lOUi and following pontgnipbs. 
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arcum<iUnces of each, but their general features arc these : protection on the part of the 
nntish Government against external and internal enemies; niiUnal co-operation in the 
event of hostilities with other powers ; a prohibition against all political intercourse with 
other Princes and Chiefs, except througli the medium, or with the sanction, of tiu* Hi iiish 
Government ; an obliiration to refer 1nft<^r nil 


▼▼ ith many Other States and Chiefs, those for instance in Rajpootann, our engage- 
menu are tributary, but in all other respects similar to the provisions of oiir siihsidiarv 
allowances. 


With numerous petty principalities, the obligations of onr engagements are simply pro- 
tection on one part, and subordinate co-operation or allegiance on the t)ther. 

Numberless fiefs or jagheers, especially within the territories formerly subject to the 
dominion of the Mahrattahs, are held by snnmids or grants from llie British Government, 
all involving the reciprocal duties of proiecUon and allegiance; and in many cases the 
British guarantee is interposed by specific engagements between a substantive State and 
its dependant tributaries. 

Such is the nature and present condition of our foreign relations in India, of which it 
will be observed, the governing and pervading principle is a general submission of all the. 
Stales and Principalities with which engagements have hc(‘n contracted to ilie paramount 
power and control of the British authority. 

[Mr. E. here refers to tlie accompanying Paper of Notes for an account of our political 
relations as afiected by the alliances with the various Slate.s.J 

If, however, information be sought regarding the present condition of eacli Slate, under 
the operation of its connexion with the British Government, reference must be made to 
the later correspondence of our political residents and agents, which unhappily will show, 
with few exceptions, that the prosperity of the country lias not been promoted by the 
alliance, but tnai, on the contrary, it exlnbits, in the prevalence of disorder and oppression, 
and the defalcation of its resources, the invariable ellecls of a vicious, or a weak and in- 
efficient administration : and the condition of a large and most important class of our poli- 
tical relotions, namely, tliose which were establishuu during the progress, or at the close of 
the last general war, with the several States of ilajpootana, is exnibiled in a narrative con- 
tained in the draft of a proposed despatch to Bengal, prepared in which gave occa- 

sion to the Paper of Notes before referred to, and whicli, after a correspondence between 
ibe Court of Directors and the Board, was, with the concurrence of the latter, wiilidrawn, 
but is arnong the records of the Court. That narrative exhibits a deplorable picture of the 
disov^nized state of those misgoverned principalities; of the intrigues and contentions of 
their!^urts, and of the vacillating system of our interference in their concerns, atone time 
actively exerted, at another suspended, and exercised on no one principle, but assuming 
variotis forms and degrees in different States, and at different limes within the same 
State. 

lit. In reply to this question, as connected with its first subdivision, #1^ sufficient 
to refer to the subsidiary treaties, which, in every instance, describe the ^ainount of the 
to by ust for the protectipn.of tiie allied States. 

ilfi nifabteUo dii^mihate iMween t^^ exigencies of the two other subdivisions, 

ibree required by the ordinary effect of our obligations, 
riehlf 4h6 latiar being, as I conceive, intended to 
military ^spositlous arisitig out of the former; in elucidation of which 
iri. O I have 
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I have only to advert to the military stations established, (exclusive of those of the subsir 
diary forces already noticed), in consequence of the treaties and cnp^agements concluded 
with foreign stales and principalities, and with a view both to provide the most effectual 
means of fulfilling the obligations so incurred, and of guarding against extraordinary risks, 
Lodiana, on the l)anks of the Sutlegc, with reference to the treaty of 180B, with Hajah 
Runjeet Sing, of Lahore, by which the Sickh chiefs, between that river and the Jumna, 
were placed under our protection. — Nusseerabad and Neeniucli, with reference to our 
treaties and engagements with Jyenagur, Jodepore, Odepoor, Kotah, and Boondja^ in 
liajpootana. — Mhow, with reference to our treaties and engagements in Malwah.'r^|||^gpa, 
on the frontier of Guzerat, as applicable to our political engagements with tlie jta&ous 
petty states in that quarter. 

IV. Answers to the main part of this que.stion will be found in the accompanying 
Paper. 

[After alluding to the necessary progress of interference of the British Government 
with the internal concerns of the Subsidiary States, as described in that Paper, Mr. E. 
observes, in addition to the remarks that were made,] 

The obligation to protect the prince from the dangers of internal anarchy or insur- 
rection, from whatever cause it may arise, appears to involve the corresponding privilege 
of interfering to arrest the progress of proceedings tending to produce it ; and the neces- 
sity of such interference is the greatcu* and more frequent, because all the States of India 
being (with some few partial exceptions) purely inonarcliical, the good government of the 
country must ever depend upon the personal character and qualifications of the prince. 

The tendency of our political relatioiLs, therefore, is gradually to supersede tlie govern- 
ments of the Protected States, to extend over them our own influence and authority, and 
ultimately to bring them under our direct dominion. 

The object of our interference, in whatever way, and in whatever degree exercised, has 
ever been the true interest of the prince, the prosperity of the country, and the protection 
and happiness of the people, ana that interference lias been most beneficial where it has 
been currie<l furthest. I may adduce, as instances of this, the state of the Guickwar, 
relieved from a condition of political and pecuniary ruin by the active interference of the 
British power, exercised through the able agency of the late C'olonel Walker, who, for 
that purpose, became associated with a regency in the actual administration of the Govern- 
ment, and by that of his distingui.slicd .successor, Major Carnac. Cutch, Nagpore, and 
Travancore, in each of which States a similar arrangement prevailed, for a time, for similar 
purposes ; and Hyderabad, wliere our interference was carried to the extent of the entire 
reform of the Nizam’s military establishment, and the introduction of our own under 
Britisli functionaries and the British guarantee. But this degree of direct interfeirence 
has of necessity been only temporary, and it is to be feared that the good effects of such 
direct interference have been, or will be, temporary also. 

While we confine ourselves, therefore, within the limits prescribed by our engagements, 
the effects of our subsidiary and protective relations must apparently continue to be such 
as are described in tliis address, and more fully in the accompanying Notes. On the other 
hand, by extending our interference, we virtually supersede the local authority, and intro- 
duce no permanent improvement in the condition of the country, or in the system of the 
administration. 

Experiedee has shown that the right reserved by our treaties of tendering our advice 
to the prince on all points connected with the internal administration dr his countiy, 
accompani^ with an obligation on his part to conform to it, has entirely fkiled wheneVeir 
an attempt has been made to give effect to that provision of our enga^ments. Of * tilk 
attempt, and its failure, the strongest instance was afforded, in 1810 ana 1811, in the case 
of the State of Oude, when an effort was made to give effect to ^at article of the 
of November 1801, by which the Vizier engages, Thatvhe wilt establish in hk jBeojAed 
dominions such a system of administration (to be carried into effect by hk own 
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Its shiill be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, nnd be cnlciilatcd to seeing the 
lives and property of the inhabitants;” and that his Kxceliency will always advise with 
and act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the Honourable Company.” 'Fhis 
provision arose out of the long existing system of misrule, which created and perpetuated N. 
all the evils of corruption, oppression, injustice, and insecurity of life and property, 'fhe 
British Government was bound by every principle of justice and humanity, if possible, to 
provide a remedy for these evils; since the stipulated obligation to suppress in.siirreetion 
and Mieliion within the Vizier's territor}^ as tvcll as to protect it from external enemies, 
fre^^^tly compelled us to employ our troops against zemindars and others, who, by 
the ^wlicity ami extortion of the auinils or governors of the province.s, hatl been clriveii 
to r^Ktance, and thus indirectly to support, by our interference, the cause of violence and 
oppression. 

On the occasion referred to, the most persevering exertions, ami the truly aide agency 
of the resident (Colonel Baillie), supported by all the intliienco of the British power, faileil 
of effect, and affordc<l a signal proof of tlie inefficacy of mere counsel and remonstrance, 
however fortified by the stipulations of treaty, and the iiifiueiice ol (jii>vernmei)l^ and w ith 
whatever ability and zeal it may be urged, to remedy abuses and accomplish reforms in the 
administration of a protected State in opposition to the wish or dispositif>n of the prince. 
This subject will be found fully discu.ssed and exomjdified in two despatches from the 
Chief Secretary to the goveriiiuent of Bengal, dated the 21st ol June and fitli July 
1811.* 


The experience of thi.s truth has almost unavoidably led to (he exercise of a clircct inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the allied ^States, caieulateil to degrade and disgrace the 
ruling authority, but iiiadeouale to the accomplishment <>1 its benevolent pur]M>se, which 
the introduction of British law's and instilutions, under British anlliority, is, perhaps, alone 
capable of effecting. 

Yet, under all the hilierent defects of the existing system of onr foreign relations, the 
general condition of the people ol the Protected States has been improvt'd by their relii'f 
from the ravages of external enemies, and tin* t‘vils ol internal insurrection or di.sturb- 
ance; and in some instances perhaps by the <liffiisi4m ol better principles, and llie dis- 
continnance of flagrant abuses, which a netir connexion and inttu'course with tlie British 
Government, and tlie agency of its public functionaries, lias produced. On the c)tlier 
hand, the power, indejiemlence, dignity, ami coiise^pieiiee ol the |irinces and ehiels with 
whom w'e are thus connected have naturally iliminislietl, aud must continue to diininisli. 


under the exercise of our paniniouiit sway. 

The fundamental difficulty of our political relations sc'cms to he the w'nnt (it is to be 
feared the irremediable want) of a clear and definilc course of action in our conduct 
towards the Protected States, a consequence proxinmiely of the above exemplified incon- 
sistency of the piovisions of our treaties, but primarily all rilni tabic to the essential 
di^ronce between tbe genius, the civil and political iiistituiioiis, the principles and views, 
the religion, manners, and customs of the princes, chiefs, and people of the Allied feialcis 
aildi,. Protected Territories, and those of the government and nation with which lliey arc 
thU^j^Ubbordinately connected. 

oi"iibiottld be misunderstood, if, from the foregoing representation of the evils and 
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of policy with respect to other substantive powers. As indeed, from causes inherent in 
tite character of the native States of India, the formation of a balance of power on the 
principles of intcrnationnl law was impracticable, there was no alternative between the 
adoption of that system, or the perpetuation of‘war among the native States, the dangerous 
aggrandizement of some, or a renewal of their hostile combinations against us. In c. ses 
of ab.sohite coiKjuest, it is true the option wa.s left of annexing tlie conquered territory to 
our own dominions, or restoring it to its original possessor under the subsidiary or pro- 
tective system; and if the former could be deemed a wise and justifiable policy, tq that 
extent the latter might have been abridged. It may therefore be justly asserted, tHftt the 
prosecution of it was, to a certain extent, imperative, and no doubt can be entepft^ed 
that it mainly eontrilmied towards the tranquillization of India, and to the security qljf bur 
power. 

In answer to the first subdivision of tlie question now under reply (the second has 
already been disposed of), “ What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political 
residents and agents ?** 1 have to state as follows : 

The duties of these functionaries mii.st of course be regulated and controlled by the 
nature and extent of the stipulations of the ireutics and engagements existing with the 
States to which they are respectively accredited. They arc required to watch over and 
enforce the fulfilment of those stipulations, acting under such instructions as they may 
occasionally receive from Government; to report regularly to the Government every trans' 
action or c;vent of importance within the range of their official cognizance, and the 
substance of every material conference they may hold with the chief or his ministers on 
public affairs; to state their opinions upon all points of public interest connected with 
their respective situations, and to .suggest such measures as may appear to them advi.sable 
under any occurrence, or with respect to any position of local affairs, or calculated to pro- 
mote the interests and objects of the alliance ; to conduct themselves towards the prince 
or chief to whom they may be respectively accredited in a manner to acquire bis confi- 
dence, and thereby establish an influence, to be exercised in aiding, by their counsel and 
advice, the prosperity of the State, and in giving effect to the purposes and objects of the 
alliance. 

V. I respectfully submit, that the financial information required by this question can 
only bf* satisfactorily obtained by returns from the Financial Department of the India 
House. 

VI. 1 know not of any procedure on the part of the British Government in India, with 
respect to our political relations, since the ilesignated time, which could justify the impu- 
tation of a departure from the principles of justice. That some doubt has been enter- 
tained as to the expediency of the vast extension of those relations, supposing it to have 
been a matter of option, will be seen by the narrative of proceedings contained in the Paper 
of Notes so often referred to. If an explanation of the ground of that doubt should be 
required, it would be necessary to refer to the very voluminous discussions on the subject 
of the prosecution of that vast and comprehensive scheme of general supremacy which 
has actually been accomplisshed, contained in the correspondence between the Governor- 
General and the Vice-President in Council, and in their Minutes, recorded in the Secret 
Department in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, some of which are noted in the margin.* 

I transcribe, however, the following extract from the last of the documents enumerated 
in the margui, as it briefly explains Uic opinion which I myself entertained on that subject, 
called upon, as 1 conceive 1 am, to declare it. 

“ Perhaps 

• De.spatch from the Governor- General to the Vice-President In Council, dated Sth Pebnunry 1615.— Aihiw^ of 
the Vice-President in Council, dated 21st March.— -Despatch from Governot-Geiierii; dated 15tb June.— Answer of 

Vice-President in Council, dated 25th August, enclosing Minutes of th^ yie.e- President 31st July, Minutes of, th<^ 
Members of Council, dated 10th and 2l8t August.— Minute of Vlcf-Ptwadenlt *dated Sd October,— Gore^^", 
General's Minute, 1st December.' — Minutes of Vice-President, lOtli A iWlSlQi SSd Apil 1»J6, a«d ISOHIaM 
1817. , . ’ ■ 
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« Perhaps the most embarrassing part of the complicated system of the Briiisli power 
and ascendancy in Indio, that which involves difficulties, evils, and dangers iho least sus- 
ceptible of prevention and remedy, is our subsidiary or protective alliances. I'his 
however, is not the place for a discussion of so extensive a subject. I allude to it here ' 
merely for the purpose of referring to the ground on which, as a general principle, I con- 
ceive it to be of importance to ai)staiu as much as practicable from tlie further extension 
of our protective and subsidiary alliances. I'he advanUiges of them are certain and 
considerable for a season, but their inevitable tendency is, to create a necessity lor that 
gradiiil aggrandizemont to winch the annals oi the world refer the downfal of every mighty 
emplw/' That “ the principles of expediency have not been observed in llie measures 
ancf^occedings of the political agents stationed with the principalities of Jlajpootana, is 
shown in this Address, No. II. 

VII. This question partakes so much of a professional character, that I cannot ct>nsider 
myself competent to olfer a satisfactory reply to it. I may, however, state generally, that 
as far as can be judged from a reference to the military stations of tlie Indian armies, their 
present distribution has been carefully regulated by the considerations stat(‘4l in the ques- 
tion. It will be seen by a reference to the map of their positions, now under prej)aration, 
that an adequate force can he assembled at a short notice at any point on an occasiem of 
exigency or danger, within the range of our political relations, ami that a junction of the 
troops of the three presidencies can be accomplished with facility to oppose an external 
enemy. 

VIII. These establishments have of late been reduced, on a principle of economy, with- 
out, as far as I Jiave heard, affecling their efficiency. 

IX. All the check over the conthict of the political residents and age nts that the nature 
of their situation and duties admit of, appears to be established by tlie obligation they 
are under to report events and proceedings, as stated in the answer to the first subdivision 
of the 4th Question {see p. 46), and by the shortness of the time requisite for the trans- 
mission of any orders from the seat of Governmciil even to the most distant of these 
functionaries. A considerable latitude of action, however, must necessarily be left to 
them, as events may .sometimes occur not provided for by their instructions, and requiring 
the ailoption of appropriate measures before instructions can be received. 

X. I by no means feel myself competent to the satisfactory discussion of so vast and 
complicated a subject as that which is presented in lliis question ; and 1 tni^^, perhaps, he 
allowed to plead, as an additional reason for requesting to be excusetl from complying 
with, the requisition of the. Board in this instance, the delicacy of my situation as a member 
of the court. 


Inditt-House, 
25th February 1832. 


I have, &c. 

N. B. EDMONSTONE. 


NOTES on the Character and Operation of the Alliances and Enoaoements 
formed by the British Government with Foreign States and PiiiNcirALmEs 
in India ; combined with a consideration of the Means of AmelioruUngvibe Condition 
of its Political connexion with the States of Rajpootana. 


1. The ppaitipn in which the British power in India is placed, with respect to its foreign 
relations^ hm no example or parallel in history, and, therefore, we should seek in vain from 
hUloiT a ^ide to to relieve us from the difficulties and em^rrass- 

•»^ts. in Jihich w^ and effisets of our situation relatively to 


i states. 


2. The 
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2. The aggrandizement of the empires which liave preceded us has been the consequence, 
a-s it was the obiect, of the exertion of military power. Our extended dominion htus arisen 
from the hostility and turbulence of other States. We have never, like our predecessors, 
systematically pursued the objects of ambition. Wo have never aimed at conquest except 
as connected with self-defence. Tliis principle of self-defence has compelled us occa- 
sionally to add to the tei-ritories under our direct dominion ; but increase of territory and 
dominion has never been our aim. The oliject of our political measures has ever been the 
prevention of war, and the preservation of triinqiiillity We have sought to attain these 
benefits by the form of our subsidijiry and protective alliances. 

4. These legitimate objccf.s of the political relations thus established with the l^^tive 
Slates of India have gt iierally been aeeomplisbed without difficulty, and have, in th^ out- 
set, been j)roductivt^ of reciprocal advantage to ourselves and our allies, unaccompanied 
with any material inconvenionce, but their necessary tendency is to produce in the 
Protecled States weakness, inefficiency, and misrule on the part of the governing authority. 
The ])rinco with whom the alliance is formed had antecedently been supported by bis own 
strength and resources; he had been .'iccustomed to govern, and the pre-existing organiza- 
tion of the State, the reciprocal feelings and ohligation.s of the governing and the governed, 
the frame and structure of society, its laws, usages, and habits, continue for a lime to act 
under the new conditi<)n of the Slate. 

5. But the decay, whicli iii the life lime of the j)rince would be slow, though ultimately 
certain, usually advances wiili rapitl strides uiuler thi; operation of the unequal alliance 
when he lias ceased to exist. The legitimate heir, whatever be his capacity or liLs disposi- 
tion, must be secured in the succession by virtue of tlie terms of the treaty of alliance. If a 
minor, a regency must be appointed under the influence and guarantee of the paramount 
JState, the direct interference of whicli in the administration of his country then becomes 
unavoidable. One net of interference necessarily produces another, and the evil is aggra- 
vated and perpetuated by the vc*ry means wliicli are taken to remedy it. Allowing even 
to ihv successor the qualities nece\s.sary to the government of a kingdom, the dependant 
situation in which lie is placed prevents their being called into action under the depressing 
infliumce of a state of depeiidaiice (of which tiH) the presence and proceedings of the repre- 
sentative of llie superior power ever n uiinds him), lie loses hi.s respect and dignity both 
in bis own estimation aiul that of bis subjects. Secure in bis pos.sessious through the 
po\ver <*f llie superior state, be sinks into apathy, or abandons himself to the indulgences 
and personal gratifications wliieli he is enabletl to command. Those below liim take advan- 
tage of the weakness of the administration fv>r the pursuit of their own personal interests; 
the bonds of society are loosened, and ojijiression, disorder, plunder, and mseciiriiy of life 
and ])roj)erty, succeed. In fact, when once a kingdom is rendered dependant for its^rd-* 
teclion upon the power of aiiotluT, the impulses, the energies and rc.straints that eUtei* into 
an efficient and vigorous administration gradually bi'come paralysed, and the evils and 
embarrassments which we at this lime experience from the ellects of these alliances necessa- 
rily ensue. 

(». We complain, and with too much justice, of the evils attendant on our interference 
in the affairs of the protected States; hut if we examine the nature and operation of tKe 
compacts which we have ibnned with ilieni, it will be found that siidi interference is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. 

7. Tliose compact.s may be divided generally into two classes; the first class consisting 
of sid?sidiaryj(iUjiinces ; the other of alliances of supremacy and prpt<*ction on onr party, 
unaccompnnic^fjby the maintenance of a subsidiary force. The fundamental principle of 
all is the same ; control on the one part, depcndance on the other ; and control canqot|; 
exist without interference, nor can interference be exercised vrhbout being progressive. A 
review of the operation of all our definitive and protective alliances would substaptiate 1^ . 
truth of these political dogmas; but it Ls sufficient 'for ^b^ pr^ent purpose to exeritr^^ 
tho.so of Hydrubad and Poona, By the engagements concluded (in 18W) 

Nizam, we were bound to protect him against ail enemies^ and to secure the lawful suc^- 

sion 
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sioii to ih^ throne. On the other hand, the Nizam engaged to receive a subsidiary force 
(for the expenses of which territory was ultimately ceded), to alistaiii from all connexion 
with other States, and to carry on no negotiations except through the British Ciovern- 
ment, to refer to us, and abide by our arbitration on every occasion of dispute with any 
other power, and to assist us with his troops and re.sources on occasions of joint war. 
Duriii'g the life of the Nizam with whom the Iroaly was formed, and until the death of 
his able minister, Auzim ool-Omra, wliich happened in 1801, a yi*nr after that of his mas- 
ter, no occasion arose to require or justify our interference in tin' inioriial aflairs of tlie 
administration ; for the immediate effect of the imbecility, incompeti ney, and (it may he 
added) hostility, of the Nizam’s successor, his second .son, Seciinder Jah, was counteracted 
bv l||^ weight, influence, and authority of Auziin-ool-Oinraii, who, in the formation of the 
aflinhee, was identified with ids late master. 

8. From his death may be dated the commencement of that interference on our part in 
the internal affairs of the administration which has gradually attained its late and present 
extreme niul most burthen.some degree. The character of the sovereign rendered it indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the alliance, that we sliould interpoi^e our influence in the 
selection of a successor to the late Auzim-ool-Omnu There was not wanting a powerful 

H which had always been hostile to the alliance, and the weakness of the sovereign’s 
and intellect left him an easy prey to their intrigues and iiiachination.s. 'I'ljc lute 
able Meer Alliim, who for many years Jiad fillet! the office of minister for Fiiglisli Affairs 
at the Court of tlie Nizam, and to whose exertions and influence the formation of the 
alliance was mainly to be attributed, was the individual whose ap|)uiMtineiit to the vacant 
office it became necessary for us to secure, by the direct exercise of our infiiieucc in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the adverse party, and even of tlu; Nizam himstJf. 'I'lie inter- 
ference employed for his appointment was necessarily continued flu* his support. A widely 
organized conspiracy, directed to the removal of Mem* Allum, and the subversion of iIkj 
alliance, was formed, with the concurrence and participation of the Ni/ain himself. In 
this state of things no alternative was left to us but to leave Meer Allnm to be the victim 
of hostility, created by his attachment to the interests of the Britisli Government, and to 
abandon the alliance, or to interfere authoritatively for the protection of both; every con- 
sideration of honour, justice, and policy, opposed the former course ; a course, indeed, 
which could not have been adopted without endangering in its consequences the very 
existence of our power, as was conclusively shown the minute recorded by tlie Gover- 
nor General on that occasion. 

Q, On the death of that able and extraordinary man in 1808, the same necessity, in an 
increased degree, arose for the direct interposition of the British power. Various com- 
petitors for the office arost> and, by a species of compromise, an administration was ulti- 
mately formed under our guarantee, of which Mooneer-ool-Moolk, the brother-in-law of the 
Nizam, was the ostensible head; but the actual functions of wdiicli accoriling to a written 
agreement, were to be exclusively exercised by liajah Chundoo Laid. This was anotlier 
great, yet unavoidable, step in the progress of our interference, which, from the peculiar 
character and disposition ot the Nizam, the intrigues and hostility of Moonecr-ool-Moolk, 
and the weakness and want of personal weight and energy of Chundoo Laul, wlio depended 
not only for his continuance in office, and Tor the means of exercising its duties, but even 
for the security of his person, upon our support, necessarily extended to the internal con- 
cerns of the administration in all its branches. Under such a government the reins of au- 
thori^ naturally became relaxed in an extreme degree, and insubordinatioiv pirbulenc^ 
and dwrder b^an to prevail throughout the country. The reform of t^e^izam’s mili- 
tary establishment became an object of paramount importance ; but to such & tosk Chundoo 
Laul wim of himieir utterly unequal, and through our agency, and through the instrumen- 
udity dr bur own subjects alone, was it capable of being accomplished. But the inter- 
nal condition dF tibe country continued to decline, and the still further interference of the 
Blrteiith Govenuoient was indispensable to obviate the extreme evils of insurrection and 
uOrestndped anarchy and coDfa»oi% until, as has been seen, we have proceeded to the 
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lenffth of appointing British officers to superintend and conduct the formation of revenue 
settleinents) and control the local government of the provinces. 

10. The above scanty outline, without adverting to various incidents and conjunctures 
recjuiriiio' thi‘ energetic application of our controlling influence or physical exertions, will 
suffice to show that the progress of our inlertercnce in the internal administration of the 
state of ilyderahad could not by possibility have been arrested without a retrogradation, 
which must in its effects have led to the downfall of our power. 

11. The effects of our alliance with the Pcisluvah, under the treaty of Bassein, were 

similarly manifested within a few years alter its conclusion. T^hey are accurately de^iibed 
in the following extract from a letter from the Political Secretary to the Resident at ^i^na, 
under date the 1 8th August 1805, when Marquis Cornwallis had succeeded to the govern- 
ment: His I.ordship observes with deep concern the utter inefficiency of the Peishwah^s 

authority to maintain the allegiance and subordination of his ( fficers and subjects. His 
Highness is compelled to solicit the interference of the British Government to repress civil 
commotion among the public ruicers of his gov^erninent, and to provide the means of paying 
the troops which by treaty he is pledgenl to furnish for the service of the war. His High- 
ness himself, solicitous only of personal ease and seemrity, seems disposed to leave to the 
British GoverntniuU the internal regulation of his dominions, and the suppression of that 
anarchy and conlhsion wliich is the necessary result of a weak and inefficient government. 
We are thus reduced to the allernativo, either of mixing in all the disorder and contentions 
incident to the loose and incfticicnl condition of the Peishwah's administration, or of suffer- 
ing the government and dominion of His Highness to be completely overthrown by the 
unrestrained oflects of general anarchy and rebellion.'’ 

12. Here is a striking example of the effects of that apathy and loss of energy on the 
parrof tlie governing power which is the natural olfspring of the dependance of a weaker 
on a more powerful State. In this instance the paralysing operation of the alliance began 
in tlie lifetime of the parly with whom it was formed. 

13. These instances are adduced to exemplify the necessary effects which sooner or 
later must be produced by supremacy on one hantl, atul dependance on the other;* and it 
is unnecessary to lengllien this discussion by tracing in a similar manner the operation of 
other subsidiarv alliances. The common incidents of the world, and the varieties of the 
human character, will for ever he changing the relative situation of the two parties, and 
create the necessity of a change of measures on the part of the superior member of the 
alliaiiec in the manner above exemplified. In a disputed succession, the protecting power 
must interfere to decide l)(!tween the rival claimants, and continue to support the successful 
canduhitc. In the case of a minority, the paramount State must have a share in the nomi- 
nation of the regency. Where the weakness and incompetency of the prince involves the 
dependant kingdom in anarchy, or his person is endangered by insurrection, the inlefDOSl- 
tion of the ixrwor which guarantees his rights becomes unavoidable. If he be hostile, it 
must control him, and coerce all who may be disposed to support him. If a dispute arises 
between the protected State and any other, the protecting party is bound by its engage- 
ments to become a judge in the cause, and to enforce its decision ; and this compulsory 
interference, once exercised, is in its nature progressive. 

14. These remarks are equally applicable to that class of alliances of which subsidiary 
encagements do not form a part, ihere arc of course different stipulations in the several 
treatu^s, varying according to local or personal circumstances, but the general prmciple pf 
all is the same, 'rhe contracting parly places himself and his country in a state of depend- 
aucc upon tli^ -Briiish GovernieiU; he engages to act in subordinate co-opera tion'*t 
with it • to recognise its supremacy; to furnish troops, if required; to have no conn^^ 
tionwith other States, except through the British Government; to submit oil dispute^ 
with other States or chiefs to our arbitration. In some of these engagements, the 


*- Mysore has fumiatied another 

t The phrase introduced into roost of the Treaties at th« dose of the last war. 
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binds himself to receive and abide by our advice. On our part, wc engapre to 'protect th<‘ 
other party against all enemies ; and we are bound by the very nature of the compact to 
guarantee the legitimate succession to tlic tlirone. Every cngugement contains a stipula- 
tion to this effect, that the prince shall be absolute ruler of his own country, ami that the 
British jurisdiction shall not be introduced into it: in other words, we engage not to inmr 
fere in the internal administration of the country; an engageineut which the very nature of 
the connection renders, and events have shown to he, nugatory; and not only does this 
interference become unavoidable, but also incapable of being regulated by any fixed prin 
ciple, or confined by any fixed limits, for it must vary, both in quality and in degrei?, with 
the ever-varying incidents that give rise to it, with the elmracter, qualities and temper of 
the sovereign, with tlie accidental circumstances of his personal situation, with the condi- 
tion of the country, and the disposition of the people. 

15. We arrive then at this conclusion, that we cannot avoid an embarrassing, vexatious 
and onerous interference in the internal concerns of the protected Slates, without either 
an essential modification of our treaties, or an entire abandonment of our alliances. 'I he 
latter measure, as respects the Slates of Rajpo(»lana at least, having been contemplnled, 
it is important to consider the policy and practicability of adopting it; and ilie iliscussion 
of this question appears to require a retrospeetive view of the principles by wliich we have 
been guided in tne establishment of our politictil relations on the Continent of India, in 
connection with the antecedent condition, and the inherent genius, character, and dis|H> 
sit ion of the native States. 

16. It is an unquestionable fact, that the fundamental principles and the leading objecls 
of our governments abroad have been self-defence, and the security, iranqiiillity. anti pros- 
perity of our possessions; to abstain from the pursint of conquest and the extension of 
our dominion; and to promote, us far as our means and inflnence could contrilnitc to that 
end, general peace and tram{uillity. In these respects, the character of our policy is 
diametrically opposed to the genius and disposition of the native Stales of India, for “with 
them,*^ (to <^uote the words of Lord Minto) “war, rajiiiie, and conquest constitute an avowed 
principle of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of pidilic glory, sanc- 
tioned, and even recommended, liy the ordinances of religion *, and prosecuted without the 
semblance or pretext of justice, with a savage disregard of every obligation of Immunity and 
public faith, and restrained alone by the jiower of resistance.'* lienee it is, that the esta- 
blishment of a balance of power in India, sucli as exists in Europe, has ever been, and will 
ever be, impossible; and hence too it is that we have been drawn into those contests wliich, 
terminating in our favour, have gradually Jed to the extension of our territorial possessions 
and our pcditical ascendancy in that country. As the only practicable std)sliliite for an 
impracticable balance of power, the British Government, under the administration of 
Marquis Wellesley, pursued the policy of establishing subsidiary alliances wiili all tlie 
principal States. ‘‘ Every principle of true policy fsays his Lordship) “ demands that no 
effort should be omitted by the ]>riti.sli Government l(» establish a permanent foundation 
of general tranquillity, by securing to every State the free enjoyment of its just rights and 
iii^petidence, and by frustrating every project calculated to disturb the possessions or to 
violate the rights of the established powers of Hindostati, and of the Deccan.** The pn»se- 
cutiou of this policy, with respect to the treaty of Ba.s.sein, however, chiefly produced the 

with the confederated Mahratta chiefs, which ended in the acquisition of new territory, 
afid the formation of new alliances, in the spirit of the same defensive, pacific and trnnqufl- 
haiHg Wtem. The progress of it was arrested by the effects of the alarm which it excited 
in £ilg!anid, which occ&sioncd the recall of Lord Wellesley, and the re-appointment of 
GomwaUis. 

IT. That hobleinant deeply impressed^ like his employers, with a perception of tlie em- 
l^ctassfikefht of these alliance was not only adverse to their extension, but desirous of 
taking advanm^ of any circumstances that would warrant the abrogation of those already 

^ . formed 

• . ■ ■ ...... 

* Thii, honrarar, bum b«|fW(iMta(NU» mAt MOlmifiTeljifilB MriiomedM government. 
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(brmedy aifd wRs most particularly anxious to abridge the degree of our interference in the 
internal concerns of the States with which we were thus inconveniently allied. His suc- 
cessor, Sir G. Barlow, pursued the same policy, and the refusal of the Rajah of Jodepore 
to ratify the treaty which his agent had concluded, and the dissolution of that with Jyena- 
gur, left us free, at the termination of tlie war, from all such alliances with any of the 
States or Ciiieftains of liajpootana and Malwa, and we even created a bur to the formation 
of them by a specific article in the treaty, whicli was finally concluded with Dowlut Row 
Sciiulia. The subsidiary treaty with that chief censed in consequence of his renewed hos- 
tile proceedings, and neither tliat which succeeded, nor the treaty of peace with Holkar, 
contained subsidiary or protective stipulations. The only semblance of departure from this 
sy.stem of policy occurred in the engagements of protection against the ambitious designs 
of Hunjeet JSing, of Lahore, which >vo were compeDed to form, in the year 1808, for our own 
defence, with the Sikh chiefs between the Jiiiiina and the SiUledge, and in the endeavours 
runsucces.sfully) employed by the Governor General, Lord Minto, with the sanction of the 
liome authorities, to effect a subsidiary alliance with the State of Nagpore, in consequence 
of the attack of Ameer Khan upon that State in 1810. 'I'liis .system of forbearing, or (as 
it may be termed) retreating policy ; this enileavoiir to stay the progression of our power, 
however, combined witli tlte result of the Mahi atta war, ha.s, in the end, only led to that 
condition of things in Central India which called forth our exertions for the destruction of 
the jjredatory power of the Malirattas, Patans, and l^iiularries, and Inought about the 
present vast extension of our doininioii and supreniucy. 

18. By the conquests of the former war, the field of occupation for the military forces 
of the Mahruttas and otlicrs was most materially limited. Multitudes, therefore, of the 
military clas.s, including the liordes of Pindarries antecedently attached to the armies of 
Scindia and Holkar, were left comparatively unemployed, and obliged to seek subsistence 
by plunder. To the Pindarries, lands were assigned by those chiefs as the price of their 
abstaining from the pluruler of their territories. Hence their embodied state, and their 
annual dreailful incursions into neighbouring and distant countries, while the predatory 
troops of Ameer Khun occupie<l the field which we had abandoned, and Central India 
became the scene of violence, oppre.ssion, devastation, anarchy, and misery. 

19. The endeavour was thus tnaile to stop in tlie career of advancement towards the 
.supremacy over all the States of India. It was retarded, but whether or not it could have 
been prevented from being established in .some shape or other, is a question which most of 
those who have contemplated the subject have been disposed to answer in the negative. 


It is certain that we must have undertaken measures for the annihilation of the 
Pindarries as a ct)ncentrated force. Whether or not that object could liave been ac- 
» complished without encountering that combined opposition of the Mahratta powers, our 
triumph over which has placed us in our present condition of supremacy, may be ques- 
tionetl, but the attempt was not made. Tiic mind of the public has been impressed with 
the belief that this combination was occasioned by our resolution to effect the extirpation 
of the Pindarries. The Peishwah, the Hajah of ISUigpore, Scinilia and Holkar, have been 
supposed to Ixi instigated to combine against iis by no other motive than a solicitude to 
protect the.se iidiiiman plunderers, these scourges of the human race, from the penalty 
which their atrocious barbarities had so long and so loudly demanded. Such, however, it 
maybe confidently a.ssertcd, was not the ca.se;* in point of fact, the late Marquis of 
Hasting.s, very .soon after his arrival in India, recorded his opinion, that a system of 
policy, opposed to that which had been adopted by Marquis Cornwallis, and followed up 
by Sir Gcorj^ Barlow and Lord Minto, was demanded by the actual condition of India; 
and in a Minute, framed within a few months t after he assumed the office of Gbveirnai« 
General, containing a review of the state of our political relations, he described a plan 6f 

a ftideratiem 


• A pajHT (.f observutioiis on the origin of the great revolution which was effected by our arms in 1817 - 18 , 
out eleven years ago, di.scusscs this c{iit'stion in great detail. 


about eleven years ago, di.scusscs this c{iit'stion in gre 
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a federaticm of Stales^ of which the British Government should be the controlling head, 
as that which it was our wisest poli^, if possible, to carry into effect. Under this 
impressiw bis lordship availed himself of all the opportunities, wiiich succeeding events 
abundantly supplied, for the realization of this scheme of political federation. It had long ^ 
b^n obvious, that if our views extended beyond the suppression of the eral)odied Pindar- 
ries, if we were to pursue the object of putting down the predatory powers of Hindostan, 
it would be necessary to relieve the several states and principalities ol that region from the 
lawless violence and oppression of the Mahrattas and the Patans, and restore them to the 
free exercise of their rights, and tlie full possession of their respective territories, umler 
our protection and guarantee, as shown in the following extract from a Paper of Notes 
on the subject of establishing a subsidiary force with the Rajah of Nagpore, written in 
January 1812, during the udininistration of Lord Minto, and subsequently recorded l>v 
desire of the Marquis of Hastings. 

** From all these considerations, therefore, this conclusion may perhaps be drawn, 
either that we should pursue a sj^steni entirely defensive, or that we should proceetl upon 
a great scale of military and political measures, for the purpose of putting down (he 
increased and increasing predatory powers of Hindosian. '1 he latter would obviously 
involve a plan f<)r the restoration and future support of tlic regular and established States 
of that now distracted region under our paramount protection and control. It is not 
proposed at present to enter into a discu.ssion of the details of simjIi a plan, which involves 
a variety of difficult and embarrassing quostion.s; the object of the preceding remarks 
being, merely to show, that if we proceed beyond the limit.s of a syslem purely defeiKsive, 
we ^ould apparently be compelled to act upon tlie plan above described ; and, perhaps, 
it results also from these remarks, that we cannot expect permanently, nor even for any 
considerable period of time, to avoid tluit necessity,*' 

21. The plan above adverted to, however, differed materially from that which was con- 
templated by the Mnrqui.s of Iliistings, at the comimmceiiienl of his administration ; anti 
also from that which was ultimately accomplished by him, although the fiindamentnl 
principle was the same. But under any possible luodilicatioii the prospective embarrass- 
ments of such a plan presented themselves to the mind of his Lord.ship's predecessor, 
in a form which deterred rather than encouraged the prosecution of it ; and it became 
subsequently the anxious subject of consideration, and of private us well us official cor- 
respondence with our principal political agents, to organize a scheme for the extinction ol' 
the Pindarries in co-operation witli other States, which might not involve the necessity of 
ulterior proceedings. At this point the policy of the two administrations diverged ; and as 
it may tend to aid a judgment in the question under con.sideration, to show that difference 
in a more detailed and perspicuous form, it seems useful to transcribe the following extract ,, 
(though long) from a Minute recorded in July 1815, having reference to a de.spalch from 
the Governor-General to the Vice-President in Council : 


The Governor-General, in the despatch now before us, distinctly intimatOK his decided 
opinion, that the actual condition, views and dispositions of the Suites of India are 
such os to expose the British dominions coiistuiitly to a digri'e of danger that deitiunds 
an immediate and extensive augmentation of the military force of ihi.s establishment, and 
that an essential diangc in the relative condition of the States of Central India is indispen- 
sably neceiMory to tlie security of this empire; and his Lordship adverts to the enterprise 
agamat the Ptndarries as desirable and important, principally liccause leading to the 
accomplishment of such a change. His Lordship's words are as follow (-—It was these 
remoter oontingonciea which mode it desirable to settle the question of the PJndarries while 
we<h«d the hrritafied passions of the Peishwah^ in unison with us upon it, and when Nag- 
poit^ if it would at least have been neuter. That settlement would 

neeesterilj have been ibilowed by arrangements^f much greater import. I allude to the 
diisoiution of those bars whichi by the existing treaty with Scindin and Holkar, forbid our 
. availing 


bad bfca liil country. 
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Mvaiiing ourselves of the supplications of the Rajpoot Rajahs to become our feudatories; 
:i spontaneous offer, whereby, were we at liberty to accept it, we could secure, for very 
many years, the untroubled repose of India/ And in another place, * But there must be 
a very different settlement of Central India from that which at present exists to justify us 
in saying we have no sudden emergencies to dread/ 

We are to infer, therefore,” the Minute proceeds to say, “ that the Governor- General 
eontenipliUes the actual and early prosecution of the arrangement above described, as 
e.ssenlial to our political security. 

“ That such a settlement of the Central States afibrds the only means of being perma- 
nently secured from the eventual incursions of the predatory bod ites which infest the region 
1)1 llindostan, is a position which I myself have maintained. I have also always enter- 
tained, anil more tnan once recorded, the o])inion, that an enterprise against the Pindar- 
ries might possibly, without any previous design on our part, lead unavoidably to the pro- 
secution of military and political operations and arrangements of a very extensive and 
complicated naturi?, and this sentiment has been expressed in our despatches to the 
Secret Committee. But this eventual and probable consequence of an enterprise against 
the Pimlarrics is the very consideration that has principally withheld us from undertaking 
it. The enormous expense of the military preparations which would be necessary at the 
three presidencies, with a view eitlier to prevent or to be prepared to meet such an 
exigency; the degree of hazard which of course could not but attend a warfare in the 
heart of Hiiulostan ; a consideration of the numerous and conflicting interests which, in 
tile event of success, we should have to adjust ; the consequent total change in the political 
.system of India; and the complete departure from the declared and prescribed principles 
of our policy w hich the arrangement would involve, all presented themselves in a form 
which tended rather to discourage than invite the prosecution of the enterprise ; and. as 
the Board will recollect, induced the Governor-General in Council to record the resolu- 
tion to abstain from undertaking the extirpation of tlie Pindarries from the territories 
which they occupy, until llie sanction of the authorities at home should be received. 

“ Since the final adjustment of our external relations in the year 1806, the settlement 
()i‘ Central India, in the sense above described, has never been contemplated as a direct 
object of pursuit, because it has never been tleeined indispensably necessary to the stability 
of our dominion, however requisite it might be, if we aimed at the complete and perma- 
nent extinction of the predatory powers of llindostan. 

Between the views, therefore, formerly entertained by this government, and those 
now professctl by the Governor-General, there is this essential difference^ that the former 
contemplated a settlement of Central India such as the Governor-Geueral seems to have 
in view, involving, as it must, extensive and complicated operations and arrangements, 
militarv' and political, merely as an eventual consequetice of measures directed to the sup* 
pression of the predatory bodies infesting llindostan and the Dekhan; whereas his Lord- 
ship appears to regard it ns a primary object of systematic pursuit, on which the safety of 
these dominions essentially depends. 

‘‘ I am bound, how’ever, to declare, that I am unable to join in the opinion which his ‘ 
Lordship has expressed regarding the perils of our situation. I am unable to dis^ver any 
traces of that combination against which his Lordship deems it necessary to provide by an ^ 
extensive augmentation of our permanent military force, and by the prosecution of the ' 
military operations and political arrangements to which his Lordship has adverted, in con- 
nection, with the meditated enterprise against the Pindarries. On tlie contrary, it appears 
to me, that the events of the last twelve months have amply justified the confidence. in ^ur 
security, which a uniform attention to the character, condition, proceedings, andintetoits 
of the states and powers of Hindostan, dnring a long series of years, had Jed me to darii^t 
from a consideration of the extreme diiBculty and improbability of any combi nation 
directed U) the subversion of the British power in Indin^/ * . . 

§2. Events, as alretidy incidentally remarked, abuntii^tly proved the pro.s^cutidn of the 

obmprehenkive 
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comprehensive scheme of political ascendancy in Central India thus projected by the No. 9. 

Governor-General ; and, as a first step towards it, he availed him.se If of the prostrate con- 

dition of the Peishwa's power, the result of his treacherous conduct, to exact from him, by letter troni 
the treaty of June 1817, the renunciation of his character of chief of the Mahratlu federa- ^ ‘ 
tion, and the cession of all his rights, interests, and pretensions in Bniidleciind, Malwa, 

Rajpootan^ and Hindoslan ; thus planting at once, to the extent of the IVisliwa’s rights, 
our dominion and control in the centre of India. Remotely to antecedent measures and 
events, and proximately to the humiliation of the Peisliwah, is to he attribiiiei! that com- 
bination of the Mahralta States wliich first removed llie barrier opposed by ]>ro existing 
treaties to the formation of alliances with the chiefs of Malwa and Haj])ootnna ; and, by 
the splendid success of our arms under the masterly arrangements and guidance ol’ the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, ended in the liberation from their thraldom and devastation of the preda- 
tory armies of the Mahrattas, Patans, and Pindarries, and the Ibnnation of* the existing 
numerous treaties and engagements by which every State and chieftain in the Peninsula, 
with the exception of Scindia, was placed in a condition of dependence upon our power, 
and the British supremacy was estaolished over all. 

23. The principle and end of this plan of policy, as before observed, are most bene- 
volent, and form a most honourable contrast with the motives and olijecis which actuated 
our predecessors in the empire of Hiiidostaii. Its motive and its end are external tran- 
quillity and peace, iiiternul prosperity and happiness, among the .states and princijialities 
subject to our paramount power, 'Phe former, indeed (external tnuupiillity and pence), 
may be said to have been accomplislicd, but accomplished at the sacrifice of the latter. 

The system has not been productive of its intended efiecls, because it is not adapted to 
the genius, disposition, character, and habits of the people. It presup|)os( s, what does 
not exist, an inclination among tlie native States, if protected from external danger, to 
cultivate the arts of peace; and a tendency in the character of their institutions, and in 
their forms of government, favourable to that object; and therefore it is, that the internal 
prosperity of almost every State that lias been placed under onr guaranttie and protection 
lias declined, and disorder and anarchy have ensued. What, then, is the remeoy for this 
most undesirable state of things; or is tluire, indeed, any remedy, or any means of palliat- 
ing the evils of the system ? These are the questions which we have to consider. 

24. To take advantage of every opportunity, and to endeavour to create the means of 
withdrawing, to the utmost practicable extent, from the alliance.s aii<l engagements which 
we have contracted, but especially from the alliances formed with the States of Uaj- 
pootana, seems to have been one sugge.sted remedy. A chan/i^e of .such magnitude and 
importance, however, in the character an<l principle of our pt>licy in India, reejuires to be 
considered and examined with anxious care. When we reflect upon the very })eculiur and 
unprecedented nature of the tenure by which we liold an empire, either of direct dominion ** 
or paramount control over millions dissociated from ns by the absence of all those ties 
which unite or admit the union of the nations of the western hemisphere, we must lie 
cautious of adopting any line of proceeding calculated to diminisli that general .sense of 
our moral and political ascendancy and supremaity, that awe and respect, the prevalenci; 
of )yhiph 9 among the native states and people of India, is unquc.stionably essential to the 
ix^pten^nce and security of our imperial dominion; and the problem to be solved is, 
wbe^^r WQ can dimm or withdraw the active exercise of that supremacy without irn- 

Rie <^^niate of our credit, our consistency, our public faith, and our power, in the 
ey^ p^l^e whon^ we govern, and the States with which we are allied. 

2& i We have -seen that, in the opinion of some of the greatest statesmen that have pre- 
sided stiver i the' aBairw of Indio, the attainment of that political elevation which should 
eoeblet to ^ wba t my be optly termed) the endemic elements of disorder was 

neoeSBdry to>th4'ihiniiteinmi^ oar }io«tion id^nhat country; and that, in fact, events, 
arialng otie^of the charactdriattiiiiiifiomion of the people, and the political condition of 
India, left us no altemotive but Uie.Joss br the eggrandizement of our power; it may then 
be p^haps mpjre ^ w|^t^^. tbe;.reveme of to which wc owe our 

sq^rity.may not even now eMfmger i^. We c^uld not, of course, dissolve any of the 

alliances 
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alliances which we have contracted, without the consent of the other contracting parly; 
and as, it might suit the views of one and not of another to consent, we should probal^y 
Letter from have to encounter additional inconvenience and embarrassment, without materially dimi- 
N.B. Edmonstone, niching the evils of the existing state of things; whilst the manifestation thus afforded of 
a solicitude to get rid of these alliances, would naturally tend to shake the credit of our 
public faith, and at the same time invest us, in the eyes of the native population of India, 
with a character of vacillation, weakness, and inconsistency, injurious to the credit and to 
the reality of that political ascendancy which the preservation of our power demands. The 
political axiom, that to recede from ascendancy is to court decay, is no where in any degree 
so operative as in India. 

Apparently the dissolution of the alliances with the States of Rajpootana is alone 
contemplated; hut supposing that this object were attainable and attained, are we not to 
expect that, under the natural operation of these protective engagements (described in a 
preceding part of this discussion) eiiiharrassmenis, difficulties, and evils, similar to those 
wliich we experience from our treaties with the Rajpoot States, will arise elsewhere? 
Look, for instance, at tlic niiinerous petty states and principalities in and on the confines 
of Guzerat and in Malwa with whom we have Ibrmed these engagements. Look at the 
great feudatories, usually designated by the title of Southern Jagheerdars, whose respec- 
tive rights and possessions we hereditarily guarantee. Are w'e to proceed in the work of 
political ret rograda lion, pari passu, with the evils and inconveniences which the indefea- 
sible duties of political supremacy are liable to produce in the progress of human events 
and vicissitudes, such as have occurred at Roondee, Kota, Jodepoor, Odeporo, and Jynn- 
ghur ? Anti can we avow and |uirsue such a system consistently with honour, ecjiiity, and 
public faith ? If, from the inherent disposition and intrinsic character of the native States 
ol India, we have either systematically or compulsorily pursued the policy of gradually 
establishing our political sii]u*einacy over cver 3 ^ stale and principaliiy, great and small, 
throughout the Peninsula, as tlie only means of securing our owm possessions, repressing 
lawless pluntler and ilevastalit)n, and establishing general tranquillity and peace, and have 
finally conipletcil that object (for the State of the late Dowlut Row Scindia, in its present 
relative condition, hartlly forms an t;xcej)tion), the conclusion seems inevitably to follow, 
that this sujircmacy must be maintained; and if so, the endeavour to withdraw from 
the connexion with the Rajpoot Stales must be abandoned. And the next object of 
inquiry will be, how far it is ])ossible to preserve the beiielits and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of that supremacy, w ithout conliniiiiig to suffer the evils w hich have hitherto resulted 
from it. 

^7. It is to be feared that a fundiimeiital error was committed in ihe-formation of these 
alliances with the States of Central India, by the introduction of stipulations which have 
rendered unavoidable our imerference in their internal concerns; stipulations which per- 
haps were imnecessary for the attainment of the ohjeet w^e had in view. That object was 
the relief of those States from the grievous thraldom, exactions, and devastations of the 
predatory powers, and the consequent restoration of tluur rights, with the unrestricted 
exercise of their authority, w ithin the limits of their respective territories, under the para- 
mount protection and guarantee of the Ilritish ]>ow’er. The success of our arms did relieve 
them from the boudagtiand oppression under which they had so long lalioured. The chiefe 
of those States hailed us as their ileiivcrers, gave us entire credit for the liberality of oUr 
profes.sioiis, and both readily and gratefully recognised us in t tie character, which we 
<lesired to assume, of guardians and protectors. They acknowledged our supremacy,' and 
were prepared to yield to us a willing allegiance. As far, therefore, as that point wiscon- 
cerned, the great objects of the alliances might apparently have been secured wifhbvt^tlie 
specific stipulations which were introduced ror their security, such as those whli^’ deter 
the sovereign from intercourse or conueo#>ir with any other States, fVom ctiterit}g*i^» apy 
ncgociatiou except through the British Government, which require a reference . toi U8. of 
alf disputes with other States, and provide for a coniangent ^ df troops ; the fitipuladons 
which transfer to us the tribute formerly paid to the ^a^rattas, and, in some cases, a gra- 
dual increase of that tribute. These stipulations have teeasioned the appointment of resi- 
dents 
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dents ot political agents at the courts of these princes» in order to watch over the fulfilment 
of them. The pfesence of functionaries, the representatives of a power paramount to that 
of the chiefe at whose courts they reside, has of itself a tendency to degrade them in the 
eyes of their vassals, feudatories, and siibiects ; and the high bearing which those func- ^ ’ 
nonaries, from the very nature of their office, are obliged to maintain, aids this eiVi ci ; 
whilst the duties of supervision, which the stipulations of the treaties demand, lead to a 
degree of interference in the proceedings and internal ndniiiu.stratioii of those Stales inju- 
rious to the authority, and offensive to uie feelings, of their rulers, and of the high-iniiuled 
t’hakoors or barons who compose the feudal federation of tlie.se ancient principalities. 
Hence the spirit and the operation of these ireatie.s are at variance. In terms Wit iiisclaini 
that very interference which other conditions of the treaty render unavoidable, aiul hence 
the feelings of gratitude and attachment have, it is to Ih.‘ feared, been changed into irrita- 
tion and aversion. The evil has increased, from the great number of political agents sta- 
tioned within the region of Central Iiidia,^ and corresponding separati ly with the Supreme 
Government ; the effect of which has been to destroy all uiiirormity oi system, 'i'hc zeal 
of our political agents has, on some occasions, carried them too lUr ; and ilie Siipreine Go- 
vernment, at such a distance, necessarily guided, in a great measure, by the representations 
and the counsels of their agents, have htien led to .sanction proceedings which have been 
productive of the most serious embarrassments. The introduction, therefore, of a more 
proximate control, intermediate between them and the Supreiiuj (lovernmeiit, with a 
view to prevent undue interference, and to harmonize the operation of tlie numerous 
treaties and engagements in that quarter, formed the basis of the plan proposed by Sir 
John Malcolm, in the year 18J2T, mr the management of our political relations in Central 
India, Whatever may be thought of the .specific innchiiiery of that plan, the wi.sdoni of 
its theory seems to be indisputable; and in the consideration which has been given to it, 
both at lionie and abroad, it does appear to me that a due distinction has not been drawn 
between the machinery and the theory of his ]dan. 

28. The principle which he lays down is precisely that wdiich was originally professed : 

it is well and coinpreliensihly described, by the term “ conservative;'' to maintain tlie ruh.*r 
of each Stale in the full and unshackled exercise t»f his rights of sovereignty, and of the 
powers of internal government; not to degrade, by making liiiii sensible of Ids dependant 
condition, but to elevate him in his own eyes .and tho.se of his subjects by our own example 
and forbearance, when any events should render the influence or the counsel of the para- 
mount power indispensable; such interference to be exerci.scd with reierence to those 
governing principles. Such a uniform system of action. Sir .John Malcolm justly con- 
ceived (ana indeed facts have sufficiently demonstrated,) could not he secured vvhilst 
numerous political agents exercised their functions in a direct and .separate communication 
with the distant authority of the Governor-General in Council. He considered it to 
demand the superintending and controlling authority of an individual, locally approxi- 
mated, possessing the capacity lor such a charge, and directing his whole and exclusive 
attention to its duties, with tlie aid of a gradation of sul>ordi nates, hut controlled and 
guided in his turn by the general siiperintendance of the Supreme Governinenl, with 
whom he. would exclusively correspond. His expectation was, that by keeping continually 
iu\yieWj.and acting upon the principle of pre.serving and elevating the digiiity, respeci, 
and authority of the allied chief; by systematically and scrupulously abstaining, as fin* as 
pos.siblp,,from taking part in the internal concerns of the State ; by not con.sidering ns 
causes for interference many of those circumstances which have produced it, and by cart'- 
fully gUardipg, and modifying with delicacy the interference which might become imavoid- 
ablni.,tl|f^eyil9-wbj^h have resulted from a diflerent course might be mitigated or removed, 
and. we ct^ightfof^^ long time retard, though we might not be able permanently to obviate, 
the tendet^ a^preniaey naturally has to a%K>rb the power which it controls. 

29. If the cxIdtiDg stipnkitions of these treaties of alliance ere to he maintained, this 

% ■ ^ species 

~ ^ Not Jelt than fourMcn or arteeii. 
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species of machinery would seem to be absolutely necessary, in order to secure a uniformiw 
of system, and at least to mitigate the evils of the existing state of our political relations in 
the region of Central India. But it may be apprehended, that a material modification of 
those articles of treaty is requisite to the efficient operation of the ** conservative” prin- 
ciples above described. To this object, therefore, our views should be directed, and the 
rule of action should be, to abrogate what is injurious and offensive, and tends to produce 
the necessity of interference, ana to preserve that which is beneficial and acceptable to the 
other party; carefully, however, guarding against the supposition that we are desirous of 
withdrawing from the alliance, or of resigning the supremacy and general superintendence 
and control which forms the basis of it. 


30. This revision of our alliances would become the subject of negotiation with each of 
the Rajpoot States, and would require to he conducted with great skill, delicacy, and 
attention, in order to guard against u misappieliension of our motives, and make manifest 
our real views. On their part, if so conducted, no difficulty is to be anticipated, since our 
object would be to remove, not to aild to, existing restrictions and impccfiinenls to their 
free agency, limited only b}^ the obligations of submission to the pnramonnt authority of 
the Britisli Government. In such renewed engagements, it would probably be thought 
advisable to omit those articles which preclude the other contracting party from all connec- 
tion or communication with other Slates, which stipulate for oiir arbitration of disputes, 
and which require them to furnish a contingent of troops at our demand. The omission 
of these stipulations would not affect our right of interference, in the event of their prose- 
cuting any negotiation, or liecoming involved in any disjiutes, calculated to affect the 
interests of the alliance, nor prevent our obtaining their co-operation in the only case in 
which its necessity could be anticipated, a case in which their safety or their interests would 
be equally endangered with our own. A modification of the articles relative to the payment 
of tribute would also he particularly worthy of attention. If the present amount of any 
should he hurthensomc, we should gain more politically tluin we should lose financially by 
its reduction. But especially it w'ould he adviseahle to abrogate those stipulations which 
provide for a gradually increasing payment of tribute : in a word, our relations under the 
suggested modi/icutious would he reduced to the simple form of internal independence on 
one part, and political supremacy and protection on the other. It would be a part of the 
system to withdraw our political agents,* the effect of whose presence at the courts of the 
protected States has already been described. Consistently indeed with the relative 
situation of the contracting parlies, and with the restorative and conservative^^ object in 
view, the system of repre.sentation should be reversed : the inferior state should send its 
representative to the superior, and our interct)urse generally be maintiyned through that 
agency ; an arrangement which would serve, in a peculiar degree, to give consequence 
and dignity to the allied Slate, and thus produce an effect diametrically opposite to that 
which is almost uiiavoidalily produced by tlie commanding and depressing presence of a 
representative of the paramount power at the court of its protected ally. 

31. If the object of this simplification of our alliances with the Rajpopt States should 
he attained ; if, restoretl to their rank and dignity in the scale of natipsijB, they enjoyed 
independence and freedom of action within the limits of their respective tetritories, under 
the (os^ring power and guarantee of the British Goveriimentj ihe^ Would feel the strongest 
interejui^ie maintenance of the relations so established, and in a s^son of exigency 
woula||PBKtte more efficient allies, and furnish more active and real assistance, than ever 
cou Id enforced by the specific stipulations of a treaty* Indeed, under a system of 
connect^n, the operation of which is to degrade the dignity, and impair the authority of 
the chief, to wound liis jiride, and alienate his attaclitnent, his hostility, open or clandes- 

! *ne, rather than his cordial co-operalion||,Js to be ^xpecte^.ip the hour of need, and the 
Ijlicles of treaty which require him td^mvnUh his .contingent, and bring forward bis 
K . ''.’’v \ reeparces 

^' Thef reduction of expense which this would produce woiil^ diminuUon of tha amount of 
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resource^ as in a comnion cause^ will either prove unavailing, or serve as a cover to the 
prosecution of hostile designs against us. 

32. I am aware, however, of the difficulty and the disadvantage of thus fundamentally 
changing a system of policy that has been acted upon for more unin ten years. Perhaps, 
indi^d, such may be the alterations which events have produced, especiiilly in those States 
which, in the minority of the chiefs, are governed by regencies, that it may not be jiraicli- 
cable thus to retrace our steps, and to render these States what it is conceived they inighi 
have been rendered under a more forbearing and confiding scheme of political arrange- 
ment; hut the evil and injustice of the present state of things are so great, and the pro- 
spective and still increasing embarrassments, and even dangers, of the existing systinn are 
so manifest, that no obstacle, short of physical iinpracticubiltty, llie violation of public 
faith, or die abandonment of a vitally important principle, should be permitted to impede 
the adoption of any ineasiires that afford a reasonable prospect of relief and remedy, but 
if we niiLst maintain our alliances and engagements in their present form, and if the ope- 
ration of them must continue to be superintended by resident mini.slers and political 
agents, it must be our endeavour to conduct our relations with the allied State.s as much 
as possible in subserviency to the professei! principles of their formation. We must 
endeavour to render the chiefs, what in words and by our treaties we recognise tliom to be, 

the absolute rulers of their country.’* Hut how can they in effect be so, if W'e, by onr 
agents, interfere in any manner in the administration of their affairs ? It seems iheoreti- 
tically harmlcs.s, nay, wise and benevolent, for instance, to interpo.se the weight ol‘ onr 
influence or our counsel for the appoiniinent or support of an efficient minister; for the 
improvement of some branch of the administration, for the reme<ly of some gross abuse, or 
the promotion of some obvious good ; but such interposition on llie part of the represen- 
tative of supremacy is in its effect an authoritative act of interference in the internal con- 
cerns of the adinini.stration, and leads of necessity to greater; for the influence of the 
paramount power must not be exerted in vain, and its counsels must not be despised. Ai e 
we then to allow the country to fall into ruin through the incapacity or the vices of‘ the 
administration, the machinations of a faction, or the abuses of authority ? 'I'o which it 
may be answered, that in a State really left unfettered by external power, such evils bring 
about their own remedy, and especially in slates consiitulcd a.s arc those of llajpootnna, 
the high-minded character of the federative barons would be efficiently called into action, 
and so has it been in ancient times. It is a remarkable fact, that during cen tnrie.s of 
the paramount sway of the Mogul and Putan dynasties, this high-minded race linve pre- 
served, unimpaired, the independence of their internal administration, aiul the pride and 
efficiency of their federal and feudal institutions; and they shewed themselves, in some 
periods of their history, not less useful as allies, than they were at others formidable as 
enemies, to the Mahomedan rulers of the empire of India. 

33. It may, perhaps, be. alleged, that in the cases w'hicli Imvc actually occurred of the 

minority of the chiei^ of a contest for the regency, of rival candidates for the post of mi- 
nister, and other predicatments endangering the tranquillity or welfare of the State, it 
was impracticable for us to remain entirely neutral, and will be so again under tlie recur- 
rence of any siiniliir exigency. Tliis is the very evil of our situation. Hut whatever may 
have been the iiniivoidablc necessity of our interference on such occa.sions under the exist- 
ing «otidttions of bdt treaties, it aocs not follow that such interference would have been 
ciwed for under the simple form of our connection before noticed, as tliat which our ex- 
perience now teaches us it would have been wise to form. Our interference, }iow(.>ver, on 
those ^Gcasioiis^ hai iaDt been regulated by any fixed or uniform principle, and this at least 
is sujmptible of' relii^y, although it may not be practicable, wittiout an essential change in 
the Conditions md' the thanagm relations, to obviate altogether the 

evils of' our inteHhrishce#:' ■It' w scarcely possibm^fbr us to ley down positive rules for the 

a * lance of our political agents (if they must be retained at the several Courts of Central 
ia) on the point of interference in specific cases. General principles only can be laid 
down, and rhi<^ must be hegiitive rather than positive. 
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34. Uttfortunately, there is one of our alliances so singularly encumbered by a provision 
of treaty, that unless that provision can be abrogated, interference on our part of the most 
vexatious, injurious, and embarrassing nature must be perpetuated. The supplemental 
article* of the treaty with Kota, of course, is that alluded to. No proposition suggests 
itself of a nature to’ be offered with a chance of obtaining the concurrence of the party 
to whom the British Government is pledged by that subsidiary article of treaty to its 
abrogation ; apparently, it nui.st be left to the local government to devise the means of ac- 
complishing this important object without a breach of faith. 

27th October 1829. (signed) N, B* 


Appendix, No. 10. 

LETTER from LIEU T.-COLONEL BARNEWALLto T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sir: London, March 5, 1832. 

1st. 1 have the lionour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ult., which 
my ubsenctj at Brighton occasioned my not receiving until my return to London, and which 
iil-lieaith has prevented me from before replying to. 

2d. My public services being confined to the western side of India, my experience 
therefore is limited to the provinces and tlie dependant states subject to tlie presidency of 
Bombay, and more especially to the districts ceded to the British Government in the pro- 
vinces of Giizerat, and the dependant tributary states uf the western peninsula, commonly 
denominated Kattiwar. 

3(1. The new acquisitions of territory on this side of India since 1813, are those set forth 
in the schedule to the treaty of Poonah, dated on the 17th June 1817, and also the districts 
and right to tribute ceded by his Highness the Giiicowar, which will be found particularly 
stated in the siippleinentary treaty of offensive and defensive alliance concluded with that 
state on the (ith November 1817. 

4th. After the termination of the war that concluded by the conquest of the possessions 
of the late Peisliwa, a further acquisition of territory was obtained, the value and extent of 
which I cannot state from memory, but all particulars relating to it will be found accurately 
detailed in the report of the |Honourablc Mountstuart Elphinstone, on tlie Poonah con- 
quests, datetl in the year 1819, 

5th. Independent of the acquisitions that have become subjected to the direct rule of the 
British Governnumt in Guzerat, our political relations have been enlarged, from uildertaking 
the payment and recovery of the tributes that his Highness the Guicowar is entitled to 
recover from the tributary .states of Kattiwar and the Myhee Kaunta. - 

6th. The condition of our political relations on this side of aconrately 

the minutes of Mr. Elphinstone, on the state of them with the Kntdh and the tribu- 

tary Stales ol‘ Kattiwar and JVINhee Kaunta, dated in Februiiry antf Btftrch 1821, and in the 
further ininiues of Sir John Midcolm, on a visit to all time qojurtaai^ countries in Feb- 
ruary and March 1830, 

7th. The exact condition of our relations with the Baroda state is also stated in the 
minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated April 1820, when Oti d Tint tb the court of the Guicowar, 
and at which period lie prescribed tlie degree of interference 'that was afterwards to r^ulate 
our intercourse with it. The definitive t^ty with the^GtfiCOWar^ dated April 21st 1805, is 
genernlly on the model of those of Hydrabad nt^ it does not, like those treaties, 

■ \ contain 

' GuarantcoinL' tJie succession to the Principality the the aUS^riistmdon of affifufs in that 

of liis Minister, or mther Regent.— -Stv MttleoIni*s Centraf India, Vbl. 9. p. 466. 
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contain a renunciation of all manner of concern with the Guicowar^s children) subjects) and 1^* 

servants ; on the contrary, the 1st Article confirms and declares to be binding on lx)th * 

? artieS) their heirs and successors, the agreement of June 6th, 1802, and July 29th, i # /llarM* all 
802, in both of which our right to interfere in the internal government is expressly stipii- ^ ^ 

lated in the 5th Article of the treaty of June the 6th : it is agreed the Company is to grunt 
the said chief its countenance and protection, according to justice, and what shall appear to 
be for the good of the country ; respecting which also he is to listen to advice. We have also 
become bhandcrry for tlie persons and property of some of the late ministers and hankers, 
and of many zemindars, and also for lionourable treatment to various branches of the Gui- 
cowar family, and their enjoyment of certain allowances so long os the affairs of the Ihiroda 
state were under the influeiiceof llie British resident (owing to the imbecility of its prince). 

The effects were most favourable ; and though dissatisfaction prevailed among some parlies, 
this was more than compensated for by this state being relievetl from the usurpation of ihe 
Arab soldiery, by the regularity introduced into the control of its finances, as well as by 
the entire liquidation of its old del)ts, under the reforms adopted and put in force by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walker, the first resident. 

8th. Aniind Row having died about 1819, he was succeeded by the present ruling prince, 

Seeajee Row, and as be was unwilling to allow a similar degree of interference on our part, 
we withdrew from all control in the details of this government. 

9th. Upon withdrawing from our late system of control, tlie ruling prince engaged that 
the assignment on liis revenues of 15 lacs of rupees, should be paid annuall}' to the lamkers 
in liquidation of the loans for which we had become bhanderry, and that all treaties ami 
engagements should be carefully attended to. 

10th. The minutes of Sir John Malcolm, dated in March 1828, reviewing our relations 
W'ith this state from 1820 to 1828, will exhibit the elVect of the misconduct ot* Seeajee Row, 
and the measures that became essential for rodeemiug our obligations to individuals and ll)e 
creditors of the state; and the further minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated on the. l.^ib 
January 1830, will sitow all the lute proceedings of this prince and the measures subse- 
quently adopted to furnish payment to the bankers, and U> enforce the obligation w'i‘ w'(?re 
under for their demands. 

11th. The effect of our interference with the tributary states of Katliwar has becni tlui 
substitution of a state of comparative tranquillity for a state of anarchy; but with this 
change a decline has taken place in the energy of the chiefs and in the spirit of all the 
military classes. The reports of Lieutenant-C/olonel Walker of 1807 and 1808, ufford a 
complete of the state and condition of the chiefs at that period. These are able 

and clear on every subject, from the conduct that ought to be observed by the princes 
and chiefs, to die rules for the recovery of the tribute and the preservation of general 
tranquility. 

12th. Our right iti th^e states consists of a tribute, with the power of taking the n€^ces- 
sary means to recover ii;' the tributaries are recognised as independent princes, entitled to 
the unpontcoUed exercise the powers of government within their own territories, but 
sul:gect fo theobligadoni^.(md€rotd^guaraDtce not molesting our allies, our subjects, or 
one another/ 

ISth. The- effchttof our protection ha$ entirely changed the nature of the relations of the 
chiefs with reference to each other ; it has forc^ them to relinquish their habits of private 
war and all their detigoa of ambitioii^ It leaves to them the means of livjng in ease and 
securig^i but m dcAng «0: il. has destroyed. the energy which was heretofore kept alive by 
feelings of prides for great exertions for their persotml security. 

As these themselves to a lifo of indolence 

and indulgence^ their revenues, and to the neglect 

of the dunes of 

14th. In this condllioni Of^.^^^l^^ afikilf several of the petty states are destitute of all 
vigour in their adnuntiltratioQi^ atid tbeir irabjects are ill protected. Their ability to pay 

VI. 1 2 their 
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their tribute and to fulfill their police responsibilities is much impaired ; they require to be 
more under the care and control of the political agenb and his interference to be active, in 
order to preserve their governments from decay. We can never reconcile the chiefs to the 
system that is in operation in the districts under our direct rule : our control witliin theirs 
must be of a nature suited to our obligations, the actual condition of the country, and to 
the usages and character of the people. The ellects of our interference in these countries 
has preserved them and our own, as well as those of our allies, from internal disorders. 
The petty states anti all others have acquired great advantages, but the chiefs and military 
classes regret the change, while all engaged in trade and agriculture view our interference 
as a benent ; our own subjects have in a degree profited from the same cause. 

1 5th. In Kutch the government is carried on under the influence of the British resident, 
in conjunction with the regency formed of members of the family of the Rajah of Kutch. 

16th. At Baroda, the British resident interferes to enforce treaties and attention to our 
guarantee obligations ; and in the tributary states the political agents do not interfere in 
the internal management of the chiefs so long as they fulfil their tributary obligations and 
preserve the peace of the country. They, however, interfere in arbitrating differences and 
tlisputes wliich arise between each petty state, and in all measures forced upon them for the 
security of the payment of the tribute, or the settlement of claims, all whicli demand their 
attention, as conservators of the general peace, by enforcing tlie obligations the states are 
under to each other and to us to preserve it. 

17th. Our express stipulations with his Highness the Guicowar, oblige the British 
Government to maintain within his dominions 4,000 native infaitlry, two regiments of 
cavalry, a company of artillery and of pioneers. We are also bound by our treaty with the 
Rajah of Kutch to maintain within the territories one regiment of native infantry and a 
detachment of artillery. 

18tli. The military force required against extraordinary risks depends on the political 
relations, foreign or otherwise. As far as my information justifies my offering any opinion 
on this (piestion, I should say, that the force which occupied Guzerat when I left India, 
is not more than adequate to fulfil the stipulations of our treaties, our ordinary obligations, 
and to provide against extraordinary risks. 

lOtli. I regret that the want of data disables me, in the absence of all records, from 
replying with satisfaction to the question, as to the financial effects of the conquests, and 
the enlargemeuts of our political relations on the western side of India. 

2()th. The principles of justice and expediency Imve, to the best of my knowledge, been 
adhered to in all our political relations. I am not aware of any instance ill Which they have 
been departed from. 

2 1 St, The duties of residents and political agents are to maintain the the 

engagements and treaties entered into with the several native states, and J^'pbnorm all 
xhities arising out of them or which they are instructed to undertake bj^tbeif ^j^Vernment. 

22d. 1 can only answer this question with reference to the 
three political agencies and the duties of the Britisdi t have been 

consolidated under our commissioner. By this arrangement in the public 

expenditure has been effected; and the residencies and are so regulated 

as to secure botli efficiency and economy. . . ; V ' 

23d. As far as this question refers to India in general, and not to the western side of it, 
to which my information is limited, 1 cannot answer it with the accuracy that is desihtble# 
My former answer, as to the amount of force reqnirite to meet our ordinary obtigationR 
and extroordinary risks, applies to it. :{rhe effiset of onr^iate treaties and.engagameixis 
has been to induce the native states to dii^charge a force^that Was no longer necessary, either 
to protect them or to extend their power; they i|oW:^ly. chiefly upon our means for 
protection ; and this circumstance widely extends. th^ clnima npra our establishments, and 
especially in countries in which the predatory classes abonno in great numbers, and the 

frontiers 
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frontiers of which are inhabited by tribes of a warlike and restless character^ who alone are 
prevented from disturbing the peace by the means we have in readiness to repel and punish 
tlieir aggressions. A great reduction in the numerical strength ol our army and of 
irregular troops has taken place of late years. 

24.th. I beg to defer replying to the concluding question respecting the system of the 
Home and India Governments until I have more maturely considered so extensive a 
subject. 

I have, &c. 

R. BARN EVV ALL. 


APPENDIX No. 11. 


LETTER from COLONEL MUNRO to T. HYDE VILLERS, Esq. 

Sir; 

I beg permission to submit to your consideration the observations that have occnrre<l to 
me on the subject of the Queries containecl in your Jotter of the 7th of January Insl. 
These observations are necessarily of a general nature. I have been unable from the want 
of materials to enter into details. 

i have, ike. 

J. MUNRO. 


OBSERVATIONS in reply to the Q ueries contained in a letter from the Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the AfTairs of India, dated 7th January 1832. 

1. Considerable acquisitions of territory have been made by the Nepaul, the last 
Mahratta, and the Burniah wars, and by the treaties ami engagements consequent on them. 
The result of these wars has established our politic.al and military ascendency in India, and 
imposed upon us the necessity of acting on the principle of maintaining that ascendency in 
all the relations of our government. 

2 Sic 8. I . & to refer to the documents in the office of the board for precise 

information oil tbe' points stated under these heads. 

4k JtiSQOt possible to state any fixed rule with respect to the degree of interference proper 
to be eXcerejsed by pplitical residetils and agents, os it must depend upon circumstances. 
In Travanc^re, the residents found it necessary U) lake charge of llic 

wbole inteiliial adm nflairs: and these extreme cases are stated in order to 

shew thediffioidty bf ado principles of conduct in this branch of government. 

The general* dOtf as -of ra are to watch over and report to their government 

the pr66Bedini|if Of the ^ to employ their endeavours to direct those proceed- 
ings in tlie way'fhdit 000^ the happiness of the people and the internal lienefit of 

both governmenta. I am decidedly of opinion that there is more danger to the interests of 
humanity and of exercising the interference of the 

residents in tlie offidta of tbo alHM states than even m urging it too iar. The usual character 
of the nadve pnnoeti^w ahow|t b^^ and our own experience, is marked by a love of 

powers a^te»iaiiri ^mmess to enter into war, to struggle empire, and 

eommit the deoimn battle. To such men our alltarice, which deprives 

diem of the exemapof^li^^ the power to form alliances, to make war or peace, 

to€Ofnmand:ndd k«4'«Mi&v them to the condition of being merely civil 

administnudirs dvm ddninkmi^ benefit, must harass and 

mortify 
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No. 11. mortify their native feelinpfs and passions. They permit misgovernment in order that the 
odium of the sufferings of the people may fall on our alliance ; and that commotions or other 

Letter from opportunities of shaking our power may occur, they engage in intrigues against us. They 
Colonel ATunro. endeavour to amass treasure by oppression, resting on our alliance for protection from the 
vengeance of their subjects; or they frequently fall into a state of sensual indulgence that 
incapacitates them from the duties of government, or they commit the administration of 
their aflairs to ministers often profligate and rapacious. In these cases, and the description 
of them is warranted by experience, the people suffer, and they blame the alliance which 
supports their rulers in their oppression. In such cases are we to remain passive spectators ! 
To do so would be an abandonment of duty, a dangerous fault against our own power. The 
very nature of the alliance justifies and demands oiir watchful superintendence over the con- 
duct of the allied states, and our interposition in preventing evil, and procuring a system of 
lieiievolent and efficient administration : the well-being of the people of these states is an 
essential object of the alliance, for to permit that alliance to become a cause of oppression 
and suffering would lie equally inconsistent with justice, and dangerous to the permanency 
of our power. We have more extended obligations than any other state; we have all India 
to protect, and our responsiliility for the enforcement of good government within the 
sphere of our influence is therefore increased. A glance at the history of some of the pro- 
tected states may he useful in considering this sul)j<^ct. Mysore, while subject to the active 
.superintendence of such able men as Sir Harry Close, Mr. Webbe, and Colonel Wilks, 
and managed by an able dewati, prospered in a remarkable manner : when, how*cver, a 
change of system took place, and the Hajah was allowed to conduct his government with- 
* out constraint, an unliappy alteration ensued, the ilewan was driven from office, and a 

course of gross misrule and waste occurred. The nabob vizier was left for many years in 
the uncontrolled inanageineiit of his internal government, and his country was ruined by 
oppression. The people had no remedy ; insurrection was hopeless against a government 
supported by our military force ; complaint was useless, for where could they complain ? 
We refused to interfere for tluj redress of their wrongs. The Peishwa was restored to 
power by our arms ; be was left in the free extaxise of internal rule, excepting that some 
of his feudatories were protected by us from his vengeance ; and what was tnc result of our 
abstaining from interference in his aflairs? — long intrigues against our power, and at last 
open rebellion for its subversion. Our interference may sometimes occasion jealousy; but 
experience has shown that its evils and dangers are less than those that have resulted 
from our declining to employ it. Onr alliance may be considered as formed with a state 
collectively, rather with its ruler alone, at least its influence should be directed to the 
general good of the whole, inchuling the chief and his subjects. Our alliances are not 
like those between e<pial and independent states, when the principle of fion-iutervehlion 
w'ould be just and prudent ; but the very character and circumstances ‘<ff these alliances 
involve the duty of protecting the people, a.s well from internal misrule as.llpom liireigh 
enemies. The mode and extent of our interference must depend upon ci|*cu|j^d^nces, on 
the character of the allied princes and governments, and must resit on the 

judgment and discretion of tlie British resident and government. To pf^^te the choice 
of an able and active minister, and to guide and support his proceedings, will often be the 
policy of the British Government, connected with assiduous endfeaVoaps to concentrate and 
maintain tlie dignity of the prince. Justice and policy equaijy diiptate the necessity of 
avoiding every occasion that might lead us to lake territorial postessfon of the dominions of 
any of uie allied states: for it is of high importance to retain these native governments, on 
the ground, without reference to other reasons, of their giving situations of trust, emolilment, 
and dignity to the natives in general, and especially to the higher classes of them. Ifi Our 
actual state of circumstances in India, the formation of subsidiaiy and pi*otectiiig alliances 
seems quite essential to the maintenance of, our power : we need only advert to what Mysore 
was formerly under Hyder and Tippoo and to what it is now ; to what the Seiks arehh# 
under an active and ambitious"-xhief, and to what th w would *bc if reduced to a protected 
state, to be convinced how important to our safety and to the*^ tranquillity of India the sub- 
sidiary system has been. If we should leave a state to itM&lf, it would immediately be open 

to 
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to foreign influence and intrigue; it would immediately endeavour to organi/.e and main* 
tain an efficient military force^ ready to take advant^e of every opportunity to act against 
us. History informs us tlmt the native states have invariably pursued Uns conduct hiUicr* 
to : how much more might they be expected to pursue it hereafter, since they have wit- 
nessed the progress of our power. On grounds of self-preservation we are obliged lo 
favour such alliances ; our ouject now is to render them as coiulucivc us |K>ssible to the 
happiness of the people. This, 1 believe, can never be effected by a systematic plan of 
abstaining from interference ; on the contrary, I believe tliat it is effected by a wise and 
temperate exercise of tliose rights of friendly interposition which our situation, from the 
nature of things, gives us. 

5. The results of the conquests and territorial arrangements made since 1813 will be 
found in the proceedings of the Government, and cannot be fully known to indiviiluals 
who have not for a considerable lime been in public situations. It is, however, believevl 
that these results in general have been extremely beneficial to the British Government. 
The increase of revenue has been considerable, and has l)een more than proportionate to 
the increase of expense occasioned by the civil administration and militury defence of the 
a^uired territories. The risk of internal and external hostility lias been manifestly dinii- 
nisned very materially ; for the establishment of our military and political ascendency over 
all the states of India affords more effectual means than we hacl previously possesseil of 
watching the proceedings of every class of the people and of all the states, and checking at 
once any disposition to commotion that may be manifested in any tpiarter of India. Kvery 
point is brouglit within the reach of our inspection and our military force. 

6. It is difficult for an individual who has not Imd access to the documents connected 
with the subject stated under this head, and has not devoted much time to tlie examination 
of them, to form an opinion regarding it ; Imt there were evidently just causes for the 
Nepaul and IVlahratta wars, and the arrangements resulting from them appear to have 
been just and expedient. 

7. I believe that the distribution of the military force consequent on the j)oliiical and 
territorial changes that have occurred since 1813 luis been directed witli judgment ami 
ability. 

8. When tlie important interests, and the difficult and intricate duties entrusted to tlie 
residents are consiuered, it will be admitted that their salaries ami establishments have been 
rather too much regulated by considerations of economy, and fixed on loo contracted a scale. 
Those political situations, on the prudent and able execution of whose duties the hiip})iiiess 
of extensive dominions, and in some degree the .security of tlie British interests ifepeiid, 
should be distiugi^shed by highly liberal allowances, and granted only to men of superior 
talents trod chareofor, without reference to the eslablishmeni, whether civil or militury, to 
which they mRy belong. 

9. It lipi^rs very difficult indeed to establish any other check over tlic political residents 
than th0ir;CWi^ honour and conscience, and the vigilant exuniinution ana control of tlieir 
procefedings by the government under which they .serve. To associate any persons with 
them in tne forih of a committee or a board would give an administrative appearance to 
their function^ offensive to the states to which they are accredited. 

10. This is 6 question of much difficulty. The cause of the success of the EnglLsh in 

India is more to be found,, in my opinion, in the ability of their servants abroad, than in 
the wisdom or the ttabiUty of the views and principles of the home government. Tim 
systems^ of procsNBcUtyg adopted in thb country and the instructions sent lo India, with 
respect b^th to moiburee aud men, have been oiten uncertain and contradictory : but the 
evils oalculoeod fo thiiTatate of things have generally been prevented or 

diminished bv the of the servants of uie Companv in India. The 
civU service in t&it and valuable body of public servants, and 

ought to be jnetoined in ila^fH^ese plan of government may be adopted 

in this country. The Court of jDireefors must be expected to pro* 

duco 
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(luce fluctuations in the views of that body ; and similar fluctuations have been remarked 
int^e controllinfT authority. If a change in the system of home government of India 
should be deemed advisable, a plan of administration might be devised that should com- 
bine ministerial responsibility with the conservation of mature experience, extensive know- 
ledge, practical ability, and fixed and enlightened principles in the body charged with the 
direction of Indian affairs. In India, it appears to be desirable that the Governor-General 
should be relieved from the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct h is 
mind to the political and general government of the whole empire. 


APPENDIX, No. 12. 


LETTER from COLONEL PITMAN to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Bruntsfield, near Edinburgh, 

Sir : 19th March 1832. 

It wa.s (!arly on the Ist instant that I had the honour to receive your letter, dated so far 
hack as the 7th January, inliniatin*^ “ the intention of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India to propose my heing calico as a witness before the East-India Conimittee, and 
ex|jressing the Board’s desire for any information and opinions which my experience may 
enable me to offer on the points specified in your letter, in regard to the several states 
with wiiich my course of service has made mu acquainted, and for a specification of any 
])upers on the subject to which it may appear to me useful to direct attention.” • ’ 

M^ith all possible deference and an earnest desire to meet the intentions of the Right 
Honourable the Commissioners, I regret to he under the necessity of staling, that domestic 
circumstances of the utmo.st importance to me and to my family urgently require my pre- 
sence here for the next two months: should it therefore be deemed necessary to examine 
me, I respectfully solicit I may not be called upon to attend the East-lndia Committee 
before the middle or the latter end of May next. 

The several very important subjects referred to in your letter demand much longer and 
deeper consideration than I have been able to give them during the few days it has been 
in my possession; still, in compliance with the desire therein expressed, and to avoid fur- 
ther delay, I shall willingly submit to the Board the very limited information I possess, and 
the opinions, however imperfect, I have been enabled to form; craving their indulgence 
for any inaccuracies or inadvertences that may have arisen from the want of acce^ to 
official documents. * - 

In endeavouring to reply to each of tlu^ questions proposed to me, I b^ tO premise, 
that belonging to the Bengal army, and the Nizam’s being the only Stata Mth which the 
course of iny service has made me particularly acquainted, my oRservatiohs Will in general 
have reference only to that State and to the Bengal Goverumenl* v v.t = 


I. What new' acquisitions of territory h aye been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our political relations has, been effected, siiice 1813? / 

I do not feel myself competent to reply to this question as it regards India generally. 

As far as it applies to the Nizam’s state, I uml'not aware of any new acquisition made 
from it since 1813, with the exception o£ some exchanges which took place after the vritr 
of 1817-18 for the belter defining the frontiers ojf the Nizam, the Rajan of Na^pqr^' 
the Company, for which equivalents were given.'' , • 

As to our political relations with the Nizam, I they have remained nearly the 


same 
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same for the last thirty^four years, although there has been a material change in the posi- 1^^* 

tioos of the Company's and Nizam’s territories relatively to other states. ^ Letter fr »in 

At the commencement of our more intimate connection with the Nizam in 1798, the Colonel Pifnvm 
geographical position of iiis county, interposed as a barrier between tlic Company's pro- 
vinces and the then all-powerful Mahratlus, rendered it of the grcalesi importance to our 
interests to preserve the Nizam as a substantive state. I'his political expediency continued 
to operate during all our subsequent struggles with Tippoo, the Muhraltus and other 
powers, till the close of the war of 1817-18, when the accession of the ('oinpany to the 
sovereignty of the Peishwa’s country, and to a controlling influence over the other native 
states, insulated the Nizam’s country from all external enemies. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

Having left India more tlian seven years ago, I have no means of answering this 
question. 


III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance ; whether, 

1. By express stipulation ; 

2. By the ordinary efiect of our obligation ; or, 

3. As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

The amount of military force originally stipulated for by the Nizam has been altered by 
subsequent treaties. The force now furnished amounts to about 8,01)0 men, and consists 
of two regiments of cavalry, eight regiments of infantry, and details of horse and foot artil- 
lery, complete for field service. One-half of this force is stationed near the Nizam’s 
capital, and the other at the distance of 300 miles, in the province of Berar. 

Besides the subsidiary force there is an auxiliary force of four regiments of horse and 
eight regiments of infantry, amounting to about 12,000 men, composed of the Nizam's 
reiormea troops, communded and disciplined by the Company’s oflicers. 

These two forces are fully competent to the protection of the Nizam’s country, and all 
that can be required either “ by the ordinary eflf’cct of our obligation, or as a security 
i^ainst extraordinary risks;” but in the event of war, I apprehend wc arc bound to support 
the Nizam with our whole army, or to the utmost of our ability. 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
us the internal affairs of the protected states ? 

L Wh|t is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and 

2. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that arc to be antici- 

' the interests of the protected princes, of their people, and of our own 

^ sbl^ects, from the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

The general q ucstion will be best answered by replying to those which follow : I'irst, 
then, as to the duties of political residents and agenu. 

The terms political resident and agent are nearly synonimous with, and have, I imagine, 
been adopted in India as a modifidanon of those of envoy and ambassador, given in Kurope 
to thd^represebtative of one kingly or independent state at the court of another. In India, 
since tbe difsoi^tion o the Mogul enquire, the several states formed out of its ruins have 
ncvcr^ pi^jj^rty of sovereignty, although they have 

usurfiM theinaii^eirs C ti^^r t^ assume the title of king, (till 

very'ktely, In the 6rX>Mdb;| this, I conclude, may be one reason 

why the Bdtiab agmits at their courts are not d^ignated they would be in Europe. In 
the the powers of sovereignty, it 
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is not, correctly speaking, either a kingly or even an independent state, holding as it does 
of tjie King or Delhi, in common, 1 believe, with most other states in India. When the 
Company's government sent Sir J. Malcolm to the King of Persia, and Mr. Elphinstone 
to the King of Ciiubiil, they were designated envoys. 

The duties of a resident at tlie court of a native state are very extensive. 

He ads under direct instructions from the Governor-General, and makes regular reports 
of his proceedings; ho is the channel of communication between the two governments ; he 
has to guard the interests of liis government and to take care that existing treaties arc car- 
ried into effect. At those courts where there is a subsidiary force furnished by his govern- 
ment, or an auxiliary force commanded by Company's officers, they are under the resident's 
control, and can only be emplo^^ed by bis direction, cither against external enemies or for 
the suppression of internal disorders. 

Since the war of 1817-18 certain of the residents have been directed to interaose their 
advice and inllueuce for the amelioration of the condition of the subjects of some of 
the native princes : this interference has added considerably to the civil duties of the 
resident. 

Tlic duties of a political agent are similar to those of a resident, but sometimes not so 
extensive ; those with tlie small Rajpoot states are instances, [and the agent at Aurangabad 
in the Nizam's country was immediately under the direction of the resident at Hyderabad. 

2dly. As to the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipated, &c. from 
our relations, &c. 

For the better understanding the effects that have resulted from our relations with the 
Nizam, it will be ncce.ssnry to recur to the state of his affairs previous to his close alliance 
with us in 1798, the circumstances that led to that treaty, and some of those that have 
followed. 

For more than forty years before that period the Nizam's government had been gradually 
declining, from the vicious extravagance of the princes, the rapacity of their minisfers, 
and the encroachments of the Mahrattas. In 1794 the Nizam's affairs w'ere in so perilous 
a state from these united causes, tliat he urgently sought the aid of the Company's govern- 
ment; this aid was refused by the then Governor-General, Sir ,T. Shore, from motives of 
political expediency, although he seems to have been well aware that his refusal was at the 
hazard of the subversion of the Nizam's then tottering power. The reasons for this 
refusal will, I believe, be found either in a minute of Sir J. Shore, or in a letter from, him 
to the Court of Directors in 1794; and it is curious to' remark, that one of these reasons 
was, “ the impossibility of directing the Nizam's politics without usurping his govern- 
inent.” • 

The Nizam, thus left to his own resources, was forced to purchase pea^ from the 
Mahratlas by extensive concessions of territory. The consequence of th^e stetHSceS, and 
of the large choute or tribute exacted from him by the Mahrattas, was mbSt' $^trous to 
the Niziim and to his subjects, who were exposed to the predatory incursibUs freebooters 
of nil descriptions. 

At this period many extensive districts belonging to the Nizam became the resort of 
banditti, who assumed independence under their respective chiefs possessed themselves of 
numerous forts and strong holds, and bade dehance to the Nizam's government for a long 
series of years, till finally reduced to his authority by the Nizami reformed troops in 
1818-19. > ■ 

From 1794 to 1798 the Nizam’s court and country were tom by intestiile discord|<aiid 
be seems to have retained political existence os a state solely by the forbeanmee jof his 
neighbours. His only efficient nrniy waiS bfiiceired by French and other Boeopeatiiii^yeti- 
turers, and French influence prevailed in his councils. U^der these drenntttAnoe 9 ,;bot 
for our timely interference, there is every reason tdi^ bellev0 the Nizam's athte moreitiiaii 
tliirty years ago would have fallen to pieces weakness attd^deeafs^ 

become 
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become the seat of the French power in Uie East, or, what perhaps is still more probable, 
would have been absorbed in the then increasing power of the Mahratla confederacy.^ 

It was to destroy the French influence at Hydrabnd, and to prevent the Nizniu being 
drawn into a confederacy with Tippoo or the Mahraltas against our governinent in 1798, 
that Marquess Wellesley entered into close alliance, and gave the Nizam a subsidiary Ibrce 
to protect his country, and for the maintenance of his authority, llv tins energetic mea- 
sure, and those whicli immediately followed, our political interests in the piMtinsnla wen* 
firmly established, and the Nizam was preserved as a suhsinntive state under our sole 
influence. He engaged by treaty to pay a subsidy equal to the expense of the force fur- 
nished by our government, and subse(}uently tmund himself to contribute an efiicient body 
of his troops in the event of any foreign war. 

From the wretched state of the Nizam's army, the contingent ibree sent l>v him was 
seldom of any use. Great complaints and strong remonstrances were inatlo on this subject 
during tlie war of 1803-4; and at the close of inat war Lord Wellesley declared dial the 
Nizam had forfeited every claim he could have derived from fnlfdling tlu' obligations of 
the treaty. These remonstrances were followed liy various attempts on the part of our 
residents, to induce the Nizam to place his army on a belter footing, wliich, however, 
was only accomplished in, I believe, 181(», when he was prevailed on to reform a consiilor 
able body of his troops, and to place tlicm under the charge anti discijiline of officers 
selected by our Government. 

By this means alone was the Nizam enabled to contribute his ctmfingent in the war of 
1817-18, when he fiirnislied two brigades of infantry, with artillery, in so efficient a state? 
of discipline as to act in company with the King's and C'oinpany's troops, under Generals 
Hislop and Doveton, besides 4,000 reformetl cavalry commanded by officers of the Com- 
pany's army. 

Independently of the advantage to the cause of the allies at that critical ])<.‘riod, from the 
sewiccs of a force far more efficient tliiin the Nizam had ever been ahh? to contribute in 
any former war, from having thus fulfilled his part of the treaty, the Nizam became enti- 
tled to a share of the territories taken from the Mnlirattas, was freed from the puyintMit of 
choutc, and from an enormous amount of arrears. 

During the early part of our connection, the principal objects of oiir Government appear 
to have been to support the Nizam as a substantive state, to control all his political relations 
with other states^ and to interfere as little as possible in the iiilernal affairs of liis coiiiiiry. 
The long continued mal-odministration, thorefort?, which, in 1708 had brought the Nizam 
so low, was still permitted to operate, and after the war of 1817-18, his nffairs were in so 
desperate a condition that Government felt it coulcl no longer withhold its interference, to 
rescue, if possible, our ally from impending ruin, and his subjects from the rapacity and 
extortioHv under which they laboured. Accordingly, early in 1820, the Bengal govern- 
ment authori^sed the resident to interpose his advice and influence “ to estublisl) the pros- 
perity of the Nizam's dominions, and the happiness of his subjects.” These orders were 
carried Into execution, as far os circumstancc.s permitted, during the year 1820, by the 
then resident, Mr. llussell, and the following year to a rnutli greater extent by his .‘.ue- 
cesspr/ Charles Metcalfe, when the resident's assistant and several officers from the 
Cpoipaiiy's service were employed, under the resident’s directions, to siiperiniend the 
aasessthenb and collection , of revenue throughout the Nizam’s country, 'i'his decided 
interference pi^uiUised to ^ very advantageous to the Nizam, his subjects and finances, ami 
one of Its immediate effects was to bring Lack into his provinces a numerous popuiation 
that had driven to emigrate into the neighbouring states to avoid the oppressions of 
the l^sainfs soidnikfcrs'and collectors.; At the period of my*quitiing India in 1825, cqn- 
sid^rabte^^jtnvigrisss Iw Sir G. Metcalfe in correcting abuses, ami similar 

measuitlt^cve^* I bdieve# phriued by Mr. Martin. In 1829, 1 am informed 

mostocf the European ettp^intotidanu were withdrawn from the Nizam’s country ; but I 
am rooi a ^ fat tbie ch^^ of lyatoip. 

" ^ VI. K 2 From 
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From the foregoing statement^ I think it will appear that, by bis connection with our 
government, the Nizam has been preserved as a substantive state, daring the last thirty- 
four years ; that he has been exempted from payment of tribute t» the Mahrattas, and a 
large amoant of arrears ; that his country ana subjects have been freed from the inroads 
of the Mahrattas and Pindarces, and many extensive districts which had thrown oflP their 
allegiance for a long series of years, have been restored to hi.s authority ; that by the 
results of the war of 1817-18, liis territories being surrounded either by the Company’s 
provinces or those of stales immediately under tlieir influence, he is protected from all 
external enemies ; tliat by the influence and authority of the Company’s Government, 
attempts have been making since 1820 to ameliorate the condition of the Nizam’s subjects, 
which attempts have partially sifeceeded ; and that since the establishment of a subsidiary 
force, the Nizam, his country and his subjects, have enjoyed comparative tranquillity. 

On the whole, therefore, as far as I am able to judge, the efTccts that have resulted on 
the interests of the Nizam, of his people, and of our own subjects, from the relation in 
which he stamls to us, have been, particularly of late years, beneficial; and that we may 
anticipate an increase of advantages to the interests of the several parties, so long as our 
Government continues fully and decidedly to pursue the line of policy which commenced 
under the auspices of the Marquess of Hastings in 1820. On the contrar}", should we 
either withdraw from or evade the exercise of an interposition, winch 1 tliink is clearly 
imposed on us by the paramount position of our power in India, and which can alone 
ameliorate the eoiulition of the Nizam’s subjects, we shall incur the awful responsibility of 
a renewal of all their miseries, and of the evils inseparable from the vicious government of 
the Nizam, as well as those that may be anticipated from the downfall of the state at no 
very distant period. 


V. What have been the financial effects of the -conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our political relations which have been made since 1813 ? 

I have no means of replying to this question. 


VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been ndtiered to? 

These principles have, I think, been adhered to in our political relations with the 
Nizanj. The intimate connection between the two states was formed originally from 
motives of self-preservation on both .sides, and it has been continued in fulfilment of trea- 
ties. For the first t\venty years of that connection, however, I am of opinion we ndber<;d 
too rigidly to the rule of non-intervention in the internal affairs of the Nizam’s country. 
Interfering as w'e did most decidedly in all that concerned our own special iiitei;ests, we 
were, I think, bound to have interfered also to prevent as far as we could Uie miseries of 
Ills people. .j, v ; 

With respect to our political relations with other states, I believe it has honest 

intention of our Government to adhere strictly to the principles of Jpstiq^ apd expe- 
diency, and if tliere has been any deviation from those principles it can only be attributed 
to error in judgment. 

VI r. Ht)w far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army beeti 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 

E ositioii aiui relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the Ibrdii 
elonging to native stales, on whose aid we could depend, or against who^ libfeti- 
lily or insubordination we have to guard ? 

As far as 1 had the meum of judging, to the period of leaving India in 18Sl5» I am of 
opinion the strength and distribution of the British Indian army had, in whasal, been 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that hacl occurred ta our politicaT position aad 

relations. . . . 

Insunces to the contrary must, however, bave^sbuMtiinas happened in to 

empire. 
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empire. The onl^ instance that at present occurs to me very important in its consequences, 
is tnat in whicli lor a series of years the S. £• frontier of Bengal hail no other military 
defenders than a few companies of sepoys. Instead of treating our Burmese neighhours 
with contempt, had we, during I-ord Hastings’s administration, paid more attention lo their 
proceedings, and posted a brigade of troops on their fn)ntier to kci*p them in awe, and im- 
mediately to punish any aggression, we should in all probability have prevented more serious 
hostilities with that power. 

By this means all the loss of blood and treasure incurrcil by tbe war ol 1821-2;>, and the 
expensive mode of carrying it on at a distance from oiir resources, might have been 
avoided. Besides which we should still have had our former easily protected south-east 
frontier, instead of being extended and Aveakenecl us we now are by the ill-judged tneasure 
of retaining in our possession u part of the Hunnese tei ritories. 
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VIII. How far have tbe civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies 
been regulated so as to secure efficiency ami ecom>iiiy ? 

' As far as niy information extends, tbe civil establishments of the scvcnil residencies and 
agencies have been regulated so as to secure efficiency and eeonoiny. 1 believe they were 
all regulated on a principle established hy Lord Cornwallis in 171)2, “ that each resident 
should be enabled to save or lay by the whole of his salary, ami that all his expenses, public 
and persona], should be paid by his government. ’ When the highly responsible situation 
of a resident, and the intriguing and dangerous influences of a native court, arc ilnlv con- 
sidered, the wisdom and expediency of Lord Cornwallis’s view of the siil>ject, must, f think 
be evident. Nothing can tend more to keep men in their jiroper path tlian bv combining 
their interest with their duty, and to the exercise of this prnicipli^ may, I lliink, in a great 
degree, be attributed the almost total absence, of late years, from tlie sta'virc in India, oi 
those instances of mal-praciices which were so justly coniplaineil of fifty years ago. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to llu^ necessary 
checks ? 

From the confidential nature of a resident’s duties, this can, I think, only be correctly 
estimated by the governments under which they were employed. 

The difficulty of imposing any direct check on a political resident may be compared with 
that which must be experienced by the government at home in controlling the conduct of 
governors of distant colonics. The most efTectual check hitherto devised, has been lo give 
governors councils to act with, and restrict them to the line of proceedings nuthori/ed from 
home. If a similar check could be applied u> those residents who have civil as well as 
political duties to perform, I think niiicn good might result, ami by giving them councils, 
composed of two or three of the civil uiul military officers employed under ilieir authority, 
no additional expen e need be incurred. 

After* till, hbwever, the best security for the faithful discharge of the high and important 
duties of aVesjdeiit must, I think, be found in bis previous reputation for high principle, 
capacity for political affairs, and general respectaoility in the service of widen he i.s a 
member. When the selection for the office is made on these grounds, combined with 
claims arisiiigjfrom previous services, wiilkiut regard to private interest or favoritism, 1 
think tiie interests of government will be best secured by leaving such a resident to act on 
his pwp personal responsibility* without any other checks than those which will neces- 
sarily fi^m careftilly supervising his proceedings. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, or homo direction and 

^ maSitoiiiing the requisite vigour, constancy, promptitude, 

and unity df purpoae in ihei^several grmations of govcriiraent, direction, control or 
ail|dx(4» aM) or advisable in the constitution of 

the home or of the Indian govemoient ? 

So- ifvfbrmatfoniu^ me to judge, I am of opinion the existing 

.sy.stetn 
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system of (Indian government and home direction and control, have been successful, in an 
extraordinary degree, in maintaining all the objects specified in this queMion ; and that thb 
system generally is better calculated to succeed than any other 1 am acquainted with. 


Still, in some respects, I think the system might he improved, although I am not prepared 
to state the precise nature of the improvements required. Indeed, the subject appears to me 
to be so delicate and momentous, involving as it does not only the preservation and con- 
solidation of the British power in India, hut also the best interests of the millions of subjects 
.so wonderfully committed to our charge, that before even the slightest alteration in the 
sy.stein can be proposed, much more information than I possess must be obtained, and more 
intense consideration given to it than I have had the power to bestow. 

In elucidation of some of the points I have adverted to, I beg to direct the Board's 
attention to the following Papers ; 

1. Mr. .Tolm Shore’s Minute regarding the Nizam’s afi'airs in 1794, and his letter to the 
Court of Directors on the same subject. 

2. Treaty with the Nizam in 1798, ami those subsequently entered into with that State. 

3. Instnictions from the llengal government to the resident at Hydrabad in 1820, au- 
thorizing him to interpose in the Nizam s internal alfairs; and the resident’s report to the 
Bengal government, dated 1st September 1820. 

4. All subsequent conespt)ndence on the above subject between the residents at 
Hydrabad and the Bengal government. 


I am, &c. 


ROBERT PITMAN. 
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LETTER from LIEUTENANT-COLONEL TOD to T. HYDE VILLIERS. Esq. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your official letter of the 9lh January ; and if there 
has been any apparent delay in this communication, it has arisen partly from the necessity 
of concluding my work on Rajpootana, anil partly from my anxiety to form correct con- 
clusions on the inomentons sidijeels it embraces. Tlie opinions 1 have expressed, under a 
full sense of tlie responsibility attached to their promulgation, are giVen without regard to 
any consideration but the duty which, at this crisis, requires every Indian functionary to 
speak without reserve. If any influence preponderates, it is, perhaps, in favour of the 
governed ; and with this object in view, if I should utter truths somewhat iinpfidatftfcde, I dis- 
claim every motive but the desire of being instrumental to good. 

Though the questions propounded by the Board embrace our entire IndiaU possessions, 
I purpose to confine iny observations chiefly to that portion of India with which I am most 
familiar; hut at the same time I will not neglect the opportunity of giving an opinion on sbme 
general points where it may appear desirable. The first question belongs to this clasa. ' 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our political relations has. been effected since 1813? . 

In order to the proper elucidation of this point, I submit two sketches; the One repre- 
senting India in 1813, the other India in 1832; the respective colourings of which eachfbh 
the changes made in the interval.* 

From 

^ = — ■„ : 

* I I Hve been unable to prepare these outlinea, Ironi the same emiae wbici liiis delayed the tida letter ; 

but the suggestion may ei^ily be acted upon from the docuiuenu at tilt; Jfidla House, atiU would to uiul 

eorriTt view ot the ipiestion. ■ = 
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From these outlines it will appear that the entire surface of India^ from the Himalaya to 
C^pe Comorin^ has undergone a political metamorphosis ; in which our direct ucquiiiitionSi 
although greats are as nothing compared u> the extension of our power and inllueiice con- 
sequent to the wars of 1813 and 1817-18. 

Having considered the Quere in tlie aggregate, I shall now restrict myself to tlie Central 
and Western portion of India ; or all those regions still entitled to be styled “ Independent 
India,’’ between the Valley of the Indus and Boondelciind, and between tbe Jumna and 
the Nerbudda, a space comprehending 10*^ of latitude and 7"^ of longitvide. Over ibis surface 
of 300,000 square miles, having a population of about 7,000,000, i. e. about 3,000,000 
Rajpoot, the rest Mahratta, Jat and Mahoniedan, and capable of yielding a revenue of 
of5,000,000 sterling, we hml neither authority nor influence in 1813. Nearly all ibis va.st 
region was then under Mahratta domination. In 1832 both the spoliatt)r and tbe j)reVf 
the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots, are subservient to tlie British Government. 

Lei the eye rest on the map of 1813, with its orange- coloured bouiuhincs, denoting 
Mahratta dominion, and then turn to the red and blue of Britain and her allies of 1832. 
Of this vast region the Chumbul river has been made the great political boundary;* 
a character first applied to it by Marquess Hastings in 1817, ns the basis of his policy; 
but, unhappily for Rajpootana, wdien complete success had crowned our arms against the 
last confederation of our enemies, and the maturing of this plan rt.‘sted solely with ourselves, 
it was partially abandoned, and many rich districts, forfeited by' the jierfitly of Sind in and 
Holcar, west of the river, were restored to these chiefs. The districts of Ruttnngurh, 
Kheyri. Jeerun, Neemutch, Jawud, belonging to Mewar, and worth ten lacs annually, are 
in Sindia’s hands ; and llainpoora, Bhanpoora,f Malliargurh uiul Neembahaira, worth as 
much moi^, and also appertaining to Mewar, were left in Holcar’s liands, or in tIios(! of 
his traitorous partisans. Who will question that those twenty lacs of territory should 
rather have reverted to a state of 1,100 years* duration, than liave been assigned for tbe 
support of a mercenary soldiery, who would turn against us on the first prospect of 
success ! 

Eastward of the Chumbul, to our frontier of Boondelcund, Mahratta ])ower predominates ; 
and Sindia,' either as sovereign lord or lord paramount receiving tribute, possesses con- 
tinuous rule from the Jumna to the Nerbudda, and westward almost to the Gulf of 
Cambay. Kotah is the only Rajpoot principality east of the Chumbul (besides the little 
Mahommedan state of Bhopal, and tiic two small districts of Meer Khan) whicli inter- 
venes to break the unity of Mahratta sway in all this region, embracing Central Rujwarra 
and Malwa. 

In 1813, throughout this immense region, whether east or west of the Chumbul, we pos- 
sessed not a single foot of land ; and our sole influence was that extorted from the fears and 
hatred of Sindia and Holcar, who equally desired our annihilation ; and the one joined our 
foes covertly, the other openly. But the results were different; Holcar was deprived of 
tlie power to do mischief, while Sindia rather benefited by his treachery, from exchanges 
which consolidated his dominions. Our influence over llolcar’s court is complete; his 
territories lying between our two subsidiary camps at Mhow and Neemutch. To a certain 
extent, though far less than with Holcar, our ascendancy at Sindia’s court is great; and so 
long as no enemy appears to oppose us, we sluill experience unqualified submission; bui 
we must not forget that we have successively driven them from Delhi, the Punjab, and ihc 
Ganges, wresteo^^ Rajpootana from their grasp, and confined them between the CJmmbul 
and the NerbuMa. It would have been wise had they only been permitted to reflect on 
theise mortil^ng fiiets aS patelsl of the Dekhan, when their power of injurinfl: us would 

have beep pi^ysed. 

In 


, • 1 pfBKent* copy of my own map of Contnd siid.WMtern India, which will show the exbting bouiidariot of every 
power m thoso.iiigi^,. . ■ ^ , 

t Vut of of qio CIpwiM^ | Sfndla’s origitia) mnk in toeiety. 
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In 1818 we lost an opportunity, never to be regained, for utterly destroying the baneful 
influence of the Mahrattas north of the Nerbudda ; and with this the power of restoring all 
those ancient petty states in Central Hajwarra, which fell a prey, one after the other, to our 
successes over tlie Mahrattas in the wars of 1803-4; between which period and 1818^ 
Sheopoor, Kheechiwarra,Omutwarra, Chanderi, Gohud, Gwalior and Gurra-Kotab, capable 
of yielding eighty lacs of revenue, fell to Sindia, and are now apportioned into fiefs for the 
maintenance of his mercenary hordes. If, instead of the impolitic magnanimity, .so un- 
suited to the character of those we had to deal with, and so ill appreciated by them, when 
Sindia's treachery was made manifest, we had acted towards the Central as we did towards 
the Western States, and formed a confederation entirely at our disposal, there would have 
been both justice and good policy in the measure. But our leniency has left a mortal foe 
in the heart of a warlike and idle })opulation, who, from mere want of employment, would 
join in any commotion. If a foot of land were to be left to either Holcar or Sindia, noj*tli 
of the Nerbudda, it should have been restricted to their zemindaries round Oojein and 
Indore. 

'riiroughout all this extensive region, termed Central and Western India, 'over which our 
influence is supreme, our sole acquisition of territory is the important fortress of Ajmer and 
its lands, yielding about four lacs annually. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the.se States? 

OiJii relations with all the States of llajpootaim are of a uniform character, but with 
.shades of modincation, namely, protection on our part, for the admission of our supremacy 
on theirs ; and while we guarantee them from every species of interference in their internal 
administration, we claim the privilege of arbilratiiig tlieir international disputes, and the 
control of their mutual political relations. They are, both by treaty and their own desire, 
])oliticaUy severed from the rest of India. The modifications respect the tribute, from 
which some, as Bikaiuh', Jcssulmer, and Kishengurh, are altogether exempt, and which in 
others varies with tlie circumstances under which their alliance with us was effected. From 
.Teipooi and Me war we enjoy a stipulated (but progressive) portion of their gross revenues; 
from Marwar aiul Kotah we receive the amount which these States paid heretofore to the 
Mahrattas ; and in other still smaller States, as those bordering on Guzzerat,**^ we have nego- 
ciated a progressive ratio, making ourselves amenable to the Maliratta for the amount. The 
tribute received is about 16^ lacs (of which we arc accountable to Sindia for the Boondi 
tribute); and with tlie revenue derived from Ajmer the sum total is about twenty lacs of 
rupees annimlly. i’ It is my decided opinion that the finances of none of these States cun 
ever hear any advance on tlie amount now exacted, as specified in the note, and that Jeipoor 
and Mi^warJ are even too heavily taxed ; for it must be distinctly understood that our ne- 
gotiations for tribute were founded, not on the gross income of tlie respective States, nor 
derived from the feudal lands, but solely from the khalisa or fisc. This was a wise and 

judicious 


• Doiigcrpoor, PiTtal^urli, Deolah, lluttun, and other chieftainships in Malwa, and on the Ouzzerat frondcr. 
t Rough estimate o^ Tributes - 

Jcinoor .. .. .. 8,00,000 

Mewar 4;00,000 

Kotah 2,60,000 

liuondi . . . . , , . , . . . . . , 80,000 

^larwtir 1,08,000 

16,48,000 , 

Ajm^r .. .. .. 4,00,000 v • 



Total ., .. .. 20,48,000 . . a , , 

\ 1 ju>>t learn dmt tribute of Mewar is at present tb« ponoaiitat mr IkWwYiee. 

It should be the maximum. , t i i " - 

■■ ■ V • i- ■ . '1 : 
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judicious measure ; and, indeed, any treaty which should have exacted a tribute from each 
HidividUal feudatory would have led to serious and endless disputes. 

independently of these pecuniary stipulations, all the allied States are under obligaiions 
to aid us, on emergency, with the whole of their forces; and with Marwar and Bhopal the 
amount of contingents is fixed, in the former at 1,500 horse, and in the latter at 600 horse, 
and 400 foot. It nas been deemed neither necessary nor politic to call on Marwar to fidlil 
this part of the obligation, which wa.s entered into when tne present Rajah was under tem- 
porary insanity, and in the regency of his son, a dissipated youth. 'I'he stipulation, how- 
ever, has caused much discpiietiulc, and being a dead letter, the formal renunciation of it 
would afford great satisfaction. It must ever be borne in luiiid, that any species of .service 
from the Rajpoots, not arising out of a sense of lienefits conferred upon them, wouUl not 
only be worthless, but may prove a positive evil. 

III. What is the amount of Military Force required in each instance, whether 
1st, By express stipulation; 2d, By the ordinary cifect of our obligations; 3d, As 
a security against extraordinary risks? 

The treaties with the Rajpoot States differ from all our former engagements in this 
important point, that there is no lueiitioii ni' su/tmiiartf allianee; and the tribute which we 
draw from them, though galling in a financial point of view, has none of the odium that 
attached to piling for a force which, under the name of proteclion from external danger, 
was in fact a ctegrading check uptni themselves. 

The permanent camp.s established amongst the Central and Western States have hceii 
happily cho.sen both for military and political objects. They are three in number; viz. 
Nusseerabad, within a few miles of Ajm^r, whose castle is gniTisoned by our troops; Nee- 
mutch arid Mhow. Nusseerabad is in our own territory; Ncmmiich, in a district ofllie 
same name, was alienated by Sindia from Mewar; and Mliow is in llolcar’s territory of 
Indore. Thus we do not exhibit a single red-coat upon the lands of our Rajpoot allies to 
excite a feeling at variance with the independence solemnly guaranteed to them ; while tlu* 
camps arc not only sufficiently near eacli other for concenlralion, whenever any occasion 
may arise, but completely interpose between the Rajpoots and the Muhraltas, over whom 
they are a perpetual check. In one fortnight the capital of any power in this region could 
be invested by an army of 8,000 to 10,000 men. This subject will be resumed in the rc])ly 
to the Tth Quer6. 
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IV. What is the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
us in the internal affairs of the Protected States ? 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Residents ond 
Agents ? 

2. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be nnlicipateil 
on the interests of the protected Princes, of their people, and of our own subjects, 
from the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

Both the degree and character of the interference exercised in the allied States of 
Rajpootana vary with the circumstances under which they individually became connected 
with us, from the peculiaritie-s of their political condition prior to such alliance. It was 
the decided intention of the Marcjiiess of Hastings, who framed these treaties, that omt 
uniform system should be established and maintained in this most important point, the 
basis of which was a rigid non-interference, alike exacted by the Rajpoots, and desired by 
the protectihg power, which guarantees the following article in each treaty ; ITte littjah in 
** aotahUe rt&r of Mb dominianB; and the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced 
therein.” Two years, however, had not elapsed, after the formation of these treaties, 
before we discovered the difficulty of adhering to this essential pledge; and with each of 
them il was broken* ]^w far these 4pviations have arisen from the force of circum- 
stances, howi^far from the faul^ aonstructiofi of the treaties, we may endeavour to point 
put; I shall tlierefore take up a subdivision of the 4th Quer^. 

VI. L 


Section 
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Section 1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Resi- 
dents and Agents ? 

The duties of political residents in Rajpootana were intended to be confined to the 
maintenance of friendly intercourse between the State where he resides, and the govern- 
ments he represents ; that he should be at hand to arbitrate (according to the article of 
the treaty) any international disputes that may arise between the prince and his neigh- 
bours; and to enforce the prohibition of all fo reigif intercourse between the Rajpoots and 
the rest of India. In the early stage of our alliances, the resident agents of M^war and 
Jeipoor were called upon to mediate between the princes and their feudatories ; but in 
both cases the rulers of these countries especially requested this interference for the resto- 
ration of their affairs from anarchy. We offered, nay pressed the same mediation on the 
Jodpoor prince, who throughout firmly, and perhaps wisely, rejected our aid, but, with 
deep penetration, made the oiFer subserve his views, using it a.s an instrument to effect the 
expulsion of nearly all the chieftains from their estates and the country. Here a question 
arose, as, in all those feudal principalities, the rights of tlie princes and their vassals are 
coeval, being all, in fact, members of one great patriarchal family, whether we should 
only proffer auxiliary mediation to the .sovereign, thus applying our own monarchical prin- 
ciples to a dissimilar form of government; or whether, if we interfered at allj it was not 
equally incumbent on us to guard the well-defined rights and privileges of the fcudatorie.s 
against the abuse of authority, which these engagements tend to increase. This was the 
origin of an interference, in which, notwithstanding the stipulation in the treaties, we at 
once found ourselves involved. In Mewar it was unavoidable, since the balance of autho- 
rity between the prince and bis feudatories had been annihilated, and the country, from 
being a garden, had become a wilderness; but as soon as this mediation was effected, and 
the necessary impulse was given to the machinery of government, the chief study of the 
political agent was to withdi'aw from interference, a task of no little difficulty where there 
were continual demands for it, arising out of the indolence of the ruler, the intrigues of 
men in office, the turbulence of the teiidal interest, or undue pressure upon them, or the 
abundant grievances of the mercantile and cultivating classes. But in addition to these 
causes, witn two of the most important states, Mewar and Jeipoor, we left the door open 
to interference by the undefined nature of our tributary exactions, which were to increase 
in the ratio of their reviving prosperity. It was then, but at all events it is now, in our 
power to close this door, which leads to the worst kind of interference in their financial 
and territorial arrangement ; for there cannot be a shadow of independence while such a 
system is tolerated, which, moreover, will not fail to generate hatred and mistrust of the 
protecting power. 

Unless it be intended to introduce, contrary to the faith of our treaties, our direct rule 
into these states, the first and most important point is to fix the rate of tribute, and to fix 
it as low as possible; since the sacrifice of a lac or two, while it will be a trifle to us, will 
be a vast benefit to these impoverished princes, whose good-will will be proportioned to 
the comfort and respectability we ensure to them. 

In all those states there exist the materials of government; and the cement that lias 
held them together for a period of from 700 to 1,000 years is still undestroyed, although 
not perceivea by ordinary observers; and it is equally our duty and our interest to foster 
the principle of regeneration. 

Section 2. “ What are the effects that have resulted, and those^ that are lo 

be anticipated on the interests of the protected Princes, of their people,, and of pur 
own subjects, from the relation in which they stand to us, as herotofere act^ 
iipop?” 

The result of our relations with the princes and people of Central and Western India 
is a state of perfect security, and the enjoyment of individual property, which • they-nol 
only never knew, but of which they have not even ^ tradkional record. Not only is the 
hand of rapine checked from without, but internial^ faction, if not altogether witndrawi^ 

is 
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i» ^eatly moderated. Commerce is safe, tliough not unshackled ; and with a more liberal No. K>. 

and comprehensive system, there is every reason to hope that all the staple articles of 

export |)roduce, as cotton, indigo, sugar, ouium, salt, and metals, may Ix' grcntly ang- ‘ belter iVvan 

men ted in quantity. The product of the salt lakes in Rajpootana has long since found bieut.-Col. Tod. 

its way into our provinces, and might be rendered highly beneficial to llie allies and tht‘ 

inhabitant of our own provinces, but for our Bengal salt monopoly and our protecting 

duties. It is the same wdth opium, the cultivation of which, in consequence of our nioniv 

poly, produced an activity, both in Malwa and Lower llajpewtana, quite unexampled, 

though the poH^ of this measure was very questionable, whether in a Ijiuincial or moral 

point of view. The history of this monopoly i" wdll show the danger w ith uliich our alli- 

^ce encircles these states, and may enable the paramount power to protect them against 

it according to the spirit of the treaties. It affords another of the tcx> many instances 

where public faith is lost sight of in the ]>ursuit of financial or mercantile interi?si. 

With the exception of the district of Ajmer, we possess not a ft>ot of land in sovereignty 
in all the regions under our influence ; and although in the treaties we expressly abjined 
internal interference, hardly had a state of repose succeeded the conflict of 1817-18, w lu ii, 
discovering that the chief agricultural product of Malwa and Lower Uajpotuana was 
opium, which had progressively improved during llic last forty years, so as tn eorn])ett! 
with the Patna monopoly in tlie China market, we at once interposed, invading the rights 
of the native speculators, in order to appropriate their profits to ourselves. Biit monopoly 
in these regions produces a combination of evils; and this procedure was at once unjust., 
impolitic, aqd inquisitorial : unjust, because we assumed fiscal jiowers in a country w’hcre 
our duties were simply protective, abolishing the impost untl appropriating the transit 
duties, apd deprived the local trader of a lucrative speculation : it was impolitic, because 
we diverted the efforts of the agricultural classes from the more important branches of 
husbandry: thus in a twofold sense affecting the financial resources of our allies: it was 
inquisitorial, because wc not only sent circulars to chiefs, culling for a slalcment of the 
cultivation of the plant, but despatched agents to the opium districts to make ]>ersonal 
inspection and reports. To these political errors we may adil the immoral tenilency of 
the measure, whicii led to every species of fraud. The gambling in opium was not sur- 
passed by that of the London Stock Excliange; it seduced into speculation individuals of 
all ranki^ from the prince to the scavenger, instances of both having come under my per- 
sonal observation. 

If the condition of our alliances warranted interference in the agricultural economy of 
these states, we might have exercised it more judiciously by following the sumptuary laws 
already known to them, and which restrict the culture of this pernicious weed. Our 
Patna monopoly would then have maintained its proper value; we should have benefited 
instead of deteriorating the rural economy of jbe protected states, and cliecked llie dege- 
neracy so rapidly spreading over all Northern Asia, from the abuse of this destructive 
drug. Instead of tnis, we issued mandate.s, shutting up all the accustomed outlets, and 
proclaimed confiscation to all opium that was seized after such notice, fixing our own 
price upon it, and sending forth perwanas (warrants), inviting the growers and speculators 
to bring the opium to the Britisli head-quarters. 

1 understand that all these regulations have undergone modification ; that the chief tains 
have b^n compensated for the loss they sustained in being deprived of the transit dutio.s of 
the trade; but although the evil may he partially, or even entirely removed, it i.s not the 
less necesBOly that a broad statement of it should be given, in order that a fixed rule of 
conduct may tM odt^ted and rigidly adhered to, to check for the future all interference on 
points sUjfmtdy sel&h. 

I will adduce another instance of the dangers to which commercial competition subjects 
' our 
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No» 13. our alliances^ in order to enforce the necessity of the local authorities being instructed 

rigidly to respect the established rights of our allies, and to allow no prospect of gain« 

Letter horn immediate or remotej to interfere with their punctual fulfilment. Our own interests are 
Licni.-Coi. lutl. advanced by the prosperity of our allies. 

About eighteen months after the general pacification. Majors- Baillv and Rutherford, 
(under the instructions of the Governor-General of Bengal, though without any ostensible 
appointment,) proceeded to Rajpootana to inquire into the state of its commerce, for the 
purpose of learning whether further international benefits might not be negotiated. Had 
this been the extent of their proceedings there would have been no harm, but commercial 
depots were at once formed of some of the staple articles of our trade, copper, iron, &c. 
under the charge of ffornashtas^ or native agents. Mr. Bailly soon returned; but Mr. 
Rutherford continued his tour through all the capitals of Rajwarra. It is not generally 
known that nearly all the commercial men of Western India are of the Jain faith, the first 
tenet of which is the preservation of life. Mr. R,, after visiting Jeipoor and Jodpoor, and 
there cxpo.siiig samples of his commodities, repaired to Palli, the great entrepot of Western 
India ; but scarcely had he discloscxl h4s object btjfore the true spirit of commercial jea- 
lousy was manifested, in a manner which produced a correspondence of no pleasant ten- 
dency between the British agent for Jodpoor and its iirince. The native merchant said 
tliat his trade w'as ruined if he did not at once crush tnis omnipotent competitor; and, to 
efi'ect this, Mr. R. was accused of having, in the very sanctum of Jainism, violated the 
fundamental principle of their faith, of polluting the great commercial mart, Palli, by the 
slaughter of goats and sheep tor his own food or that of his attendants. Mr. R. denied 
nil cognizance of the nfiair, and the complainants, on a formal examination before the 
judgment-seat of Raja Maun at Jotlpoor. tailed to substantiate the charge; but whether it 
was proved or not i.s quite immaterial, the very suspicion worked a kind of excommuni- 
cation, and no man ilured even look upon the goods of the Christian trader. He pro- 
ceeded by Oodipoor to Kotah, where, though his letters of intirodiiction procured him a 
very different reception, he was viewed with no less jealousy and mistrust. 

If a gentleman, travelling under the passporus of the tw o chief political agents, not only 
failed in his purpose but created animosity, and even horror, what might not be expected 
from the unrestricted resort of European adventurers to these regions, where the blood of 
man might be made to answer for the blood of goats, and the British Government and its 
allies be embroiled by even the incautious act of an individual ? The merchants of all 
these marls and towns possess the means of obtaining every article of our commerce with- 
out our intervention ; and all attempts on our part, under the mask of friendship, to mul- 
tiply their facilities, will be imputeu solely to the desire of enriching, not them^ but ewr- 
selves. 

The mischief already inflicted by the introduction of British staples is not slight, and 
operates u.s a sufficient warning, xlie looms of Chandeli and Runnode, so famed for the 
Iseauty of their fabrics, are now for the first time made known to the Hoard only to announce 
their destruction, together with the more ancient and Ijetter known products^ of Dacca and 
Boorhanpoor, whi se purple Bindones clad the Homan senator. Even Cashmere itself^ 
whose name is coniu'cted with an article of universal luxur}', bids fair to los'e this distinef- 
tion, and be itself indebted to Norwich. 

When the financial resources of the mother country, on a more enlightened system of 
commercial inter-communication, will admit of our expending, as we ought,, a portion of 
the wealth we draw froii) India, for the purposes of its general improveinen|« and of onr 
abolishing or diminishing the heavy duties at home on her staple products and jpSieiiiifac* 
lures, then and then only will they give our Legislature credit for good intentions towards 
them. But it is said that steam, that agent of destruction to manual labour {which long 
must, and perhaps always will, be the sole means by which the vast population of India 
can be employed advantageously to themselves), has already been introduced at two of 
our Piesidencies, and that some of our "philantiirQpistt calculate on a monopoly of 
grinding all the flour. Let it be rememb^dy hOivtvery Uiat the sole occupation of the 

helpless 
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helpless and aged females throughout India is the grinding of flour by hand-mi Us ; and if 
we deprive them of this^ we consign them to certain destruction. It may be urged that 
many of those evils are inseparable from the age^ and the inevitable results of an ever- 
progressing civilization ; but it is a duty to retard the introduction of these innovations of 
genius into India, until wealth shall be more abundantly dilfused by a lighter rate uf 
taxation, and a cheaper sysfem of government, when a Utste may be generated for the luxu- 
ries so cheaply supplied by this potent substitute for human labour; but till this periml 
arrives, it would be enlarging the circle of misery, and carrying to a most mischievous 
excess the almost unavoitfable vice of our Government, that of enriching u few ephemeral 
strangers by taxes drawn from India, to open wider the gates t>f intercourse which, without 
great checks and limitatioits, would be the certain precursor of general demorali/utu)n. 


VI. 

Al*l*KM)t\, 
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V. What have been the financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes 
or enhirgemcnt of our Political Relations which have been made since 1813 ? lo be 
exhibited under the fallowing licads : 

1. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2. Increased or decreased charge of Civil Administration. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military 1‘orce. 

4. Increased or decreased ri.sk of external or internal hostility. 

An inspection of the accounts of the revenues of Ajmer niicl the trilnites of Rii jpootana 
can alone furnish an answer to the first and second subdivisions of this <|uestinn. The 
thiiTl in like manner, be referred to the returns from the Adjutant-geiu‘rnl's ofhees of 
the different Presidencies, which will exhibit the progressive increase in our estnhlishments 
consequent on the wars of 1813 and 1818. 

To the folirtb subdivision of tliis quer6, inz, increased or decreased risk of external or 
internal danger,” 1 will endeavour to reply. 

It may be asserted that danger, whether external or internal, is greatly decreased since 
ISIS, and is now confined to India iiortli of the Nerbudda. Not that the elements of 
commotion, even in the decrepid states of Hydrabad, Nngpore, Mysore, or Satara, or that 
the military spirit or resources of the Peishwa’s feudatories are extinct, but they present no 
specific symptom of danger; and the prohibition of all political inlcrconiniunicalion being 
strictly enforced, their gradual dissolution is inevitable. The same may be said of Sindin's 
government, in which the seeds of decay liave been planted ; and likewise of Holcaris, now 
scarcely meriting the name of government. There are also his ancient subordiiinteti, the 
mercenary Pat’hani, whose disjointed and too easily acquired estates are scattered like 
Oases over the face of tlie country they have ruineil. All these are materials v^hicb, to a 
certain degree, constitute a nucleus of danger, which is increased by an invincible hatred 
of us, personal and political. We have bound down the evil spirits of these re^^ions, not 
by the bonds of kinuness (as some vainly imagine), but by tlie^manucles of fear. They are 
ail, however, ^proaching the term of their existence ; and though it may be wise lo 
watch them, it would be impolitic to hasten their extinction. 

To the line of the Indus, including the governments of Sitide, Bhawulpoor, and the 
Sikhs, our utniolit vigilance must be directed ; nor must we overlook the warlike moun- 
taineers of NepauL 

Of our relaiioai with Sinde* the Board may form a correct opinmii from the account of 
Dr. Burine's mission to that country. The slightest aUeption to its singular government 
will show tfaht it Contains the seeds of destruction, and that it would require little skill to 
break it into factions. The policy, however, of doing to may be questioned ; it is perhaps 

rather 
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No. 13. rather desirable that it should be strong and united under one head, who will have a com- 
Lettn’ )^ interest with ourselves in repelling foreign invasion, which factions always invite. - 

Lieui.-Col. Tod. Bhawulpoor is in too perilous a position to continue long a substantive state, and ivill 

either be absorbed by the government of Sinde or by the Sikhs. Its existence, of only 
four generations, sprung out of Jessiilmer, which state, but for timely alliance with us, 
bade fair to he itself eventually annihilated. This constitutes, as far as regards us, the 
only political importance of Bhawulpoor. 

From the Sikh power, and its extraordinary head, Runjeet Sing, we have nothing to 
apprehend during the term of his life. Although he has cause for dislike in the supre- 
macy over the chieftain.s of his nation upon our frontier (of whom the Puttiala Raja is the 
chief) being snatched by us from his grasp, he is far too cautious and prudent to risk a 
rupture, the eilects of which must recoil upon himself. He, therefore, restricts his views 
to the north and west of Lahore, wisely abstaining from a closer connexion with us. 

To combine the Rajpoot states in a federal union, of which the British Government con- 
stituted itself protector, had long been looked upon by the wisest of our Governors- 
Generul, as a desideratum. Such an union was justly regarded as a consolidation of the ele- 
ments of fixed government against that predatory .system which had so long diforganized 
India ; and having achieved this by a policy which secures to us not only their military 
re.soiirccs but the control of all their political relations, (and this with the least possible 
degree of evil,) wc have not only checked that system, but have raisefd a barrier of the 
most powerful kind again.st invasion.* Nothing but impolitic restraints on their rising 
energic.s can neutralize the advantages of this grand conception, of recognizing states 
which are the natural defenders of India, and of identifying their interests with ours. 
Their annals teem with this kind of warfare, and their columns of victory present durable 
records, not only of the will but the power to repress invasions. 

Danger, both external and internal, is inseparably and permanently connected with 
llajpootana; and according to the policy we pursue towards this cluster of petty sove- 
reignties, will its amount be increased or diminished. If the spirit of the treaties be 
upheld, it is no exaggeration to say, tliat, with a few years of prosperity, wc could oppose 
to any enemy upon this one only vulnerable frontier, at least 50,000 Raj poots,^ headed by 
their respective princes, who w'ould die in our defence. This is asserted from a thorougn 
knowledge of tneir character and history. The Rajpoots want no change; they omy 
desire the recognition and inviolability of their independence; but we must bear in mind, 
that mere parchment obligations are good for little in the hour of danger. It is for others 
to decide whether they will sap the foundation of our rule by a passive indifferehce to the 
feelings of this race ; or whether, by acts of kindno.ss, generosity, and politic forbearance, 
they will ensure the exertion of all their moral and physical energies in one common cause 
with us. 

We have of late heard much of Russian invasion. The progressive advance of this 
colossal power in Central Asia is well known ; its influence from Bokhara to l«ahore ; and 
it is against this influence tl^at we have to guard. Its constant exercise Answers 
purposes of a state^of actual hostility, by its operation on our finances. A Russian iova-. 
sioti, however, must be a work of time; the plans of Russia must be matured in Central 
Asia, where she must establish her power before she can hope for successful aggression; 
though whether the Dowranis could be brought to exchange their barbarousindependence 
for Russian despotism, g^nay be doubted. We are content with blood, Imt .abdil never 
^^'be content with a master, f’’ holds out little hope to the autocrat that a^^.ioen will 
become the pliant instruments of his ambition. But Russian gold, and : promises of 
plunder, might excite a combination of hordes from this the andenl't^j^^^iMi 
which, united with the more regular armies of the Sikh chief, and the Oorkas, might 

doubth^ 

* Annals of Kajafst'lian, vot. p, vol. ii. p. 480 apd 669. 
t Mr. Elpbinstone’s .tccounforCla1)iil. 
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doubtless embarrass us ; for if ever such a contest should take place* we must count upon 
the hostility of every Mahratta or mercenary Pat*han, whose power may survive to this 
epoch; and that distant frontier would ho a rallying point for every discontented indi- 
vidual in India. 

This brings me to the consideration of the most important ]nirt of the subject* our trea- 
ties with the Rajpoots* and how far their ulliances increase this external danger* or the 
possession of their resources may diminish it. 

We have only to peruse the initial letter of each treaty, which declares that, “ the 
“ friends and enemies of one parly shall he the friends and enemies of the other or, ns 
repeated in stilly more distinct phraseology in the second iiriicJe, ‘‘ I'he Rritish government 

engages to protect the principality and territory of to see the full extent of 

our guarantees. With Jessnlm«3r, the most remote of our allies* these articles have betm 
slightly modified* and we are only pledged to aid her “ in the event of any serious invasion 
directed towards her overthrow, or other danger of great magnitude;*’ and us we stipulate 
that this aid will only be given when slio is not accessory to the aggression, ami as it is 
open to us to put our own construction upon the decree of tlanger, we may, pcrluips, 
avoid the evik of an alliance which overtly yiresents no equality of advantage.^ 

A clear insight into the causes of the international quarrels of the Rajpoots, ns well as 
those with their neighbours, and a knowledge of the financial and military resources of 
each State* are essential to the guidance of our judgment as arhiirators, and of the princi- 
ples which our functionaries should adopt towards this most important portion oi' otir 
Eastern empire ; but as I have enlarged upon those points in the second voliinu* of my 
work* I siiall here only briefly recapitulate the chief objects to which attention should be 
directed. 

1st. Fixing the tributes* and rendering them as light, and their realization as simple ns 
possible. 

2d. The utmost caution to avoid collision between our protective camps and the princes, 
their chiefs or subjects, in the protected territory. 

There is a third consideration arising out of our alliance with the Rujpools, which has 
never yet attracted regard. It is well known that n nmleriul portion of our native army 
consists of Rajpoots* but only those of the Gangetic provinces, who, under the Mogul 
power* had long been deprived of all their own chieftains* by which the spirit of clanship 
was destroyed* and they consctjuently knew' no inimediaie head. TIu* events of 1818 have 
ill some degree altered this state of things. Tlie RajjxKU Sepoys, when cjimrtered in Raj- 
pootana, will become better acquaintea with their origin, and renew their sympathies. 
Frior to 1818 the native soldier was an automaton; in 1820, he was known to give a poli- 
tical opinion* nay, to Question the justice of measures. His reasoning was morally correct, 
while the duty exacteci from him was cold and reluctant. Hitherto tliere had been no 
community or sentiment between the Sepoys and the upstart families of Hengal, Lucknow, 
Hydrabad* or the Mahrattas. How widely different the case will be, when tlie Kajn(M)t 
3^puy associated with, or called upon to act against* a race with which they claim 
tXMhmon origin* and with whose prejudices and associations their ow'u are knit. I will 
exemplify this important consideration* which* even to those who have long served witli 
the Rajpoots* may appear incomprehensible* by u dialogue 1 overheard between tw o of my 
Sepoys. The wvereignty of iMhins ours** (lit. mine) said one* which was stoutly denied 
by his anii^goiiist* who called the other the usurper of his rights# On inquiry, 1 found 
the dtsputanto were a Chohan and a Juar Rajpoot* who were Unis contesting the claims ol’ 
their respective tribes to paramount power in India* which had been settled seven cen- 
turies befoiW'Ify Shahbtidin. The name of the Chohan was Kulian Sing, that of the Juar 
' ' - ^ ^ ■■ ■ ' ■ ‘ Sri 
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VI. How fur have the principles ofjflEtice and expediency been adhered to? " 

This Qiiere opens a wide field for observation, in which diiUculties of lib mean kind 
abound. T he term expedicnc.i has neces.sarily a wider sense than that of in all OUP 

transactions with these States; and from the anornaloiis condition, not only of but* 6wn 
powei, but of the j^overnnieiits by which we are surrounded, justice in the abstract cart 
scarcely be a matter of discussion. 

Our acts arising out of the w'ar of 1817-18, with regard to the brave chieftains of Kbee- 
chiwarra and Gurra-Kotuh, certainly violated justice, while they could hardly be defended 
even on the ground of expediency. Both these states, and more especially i^ieechiwarra, 
which bad maintained itself against all the Mahomedan dynasties, and thbugh Tfiiiicb 
reduced, even against Mahratta thraldom, fell victims to our alliance with Sinciia in 1818, 
(though this chief was convicted of treason to our power.) and what he never could effect 
with all his means, we accomplished for him. Although these acts did not arise but of li 
subsidiary alliance, it was from a state of things tantamount thereto, having ccmtingfents of 
Sindia under our control. Some excuse may he found in the feverish anxiety to keep this 
Mahratta from hostilities; but it is one of those transactions in which justice was fbr-^ 
gotten. We hunted the remains of this valiant tribe with Sindia^s contingent, headed by 
European officers. The ancestor of the brave Kheechie chief had rendered the British 
Government essential .service in Goddard’s hazardous march, and on other occasions of our 
early contests with Madhaji Sindia had served with all his troops; but, instead of reaping 
the same rew'nrd as the chief of Bhopal for the same act, only a nook was left to hip of au 
his ancient patrimony. 

With regard to Gurra-Kotah, the exercise of our power was yet luor^ 

This chieftainship (in the south-west corner of Booiidelciind) had fought out fudep^^ 
dence throughout all the periods of greatest violence until 1816, wheri at leh|pth 

obtained possession of it ; but, taking advantage of the general hpstilUies f tf 

India was against us, the chief redeemed his possession. When tfi^ war. was oyer, f and*, 
from a policy ever to be lamented, we not only over^oked Sindia*8 treachery, bui^ebj^U-; 
dated his power, merely on his showing that Gurra-Xotah ww his, we lpad^d^th^;Brt^i^|f 
army with the ohlociiiy of reducing a brave, independent chief, for the sake 9C 
the treacherous Mahratta. - 

The case of the minor chief of A mud, the ancietit proprietor of 
is equally hard. This is an ancient fief of M6war, pelongjing to 
a branch of the Rana*$ family, who had Held it for centuries. Rana 
assigned it, as a temporary provision, to his nephew, Miidhti Sing, who, throiiM Holcar's 
aid, contested and obtained the throne of Jeipoor against his ^der brother uuri Sing. 
For this service Madha Sing made over the^ ofiltlrtctS appertaining to M6wa|’ to Holcar, 
with wiioni they h a Ve sirtce remained. When Mkdhii 'Sfnj^ ohtaineu rights of the 

Chonderawuts, 


m 

Sri Kish^rt ; both were afterwards promoted by Lord Hastings fbr brte of tHeihblst to 
acts of gallantry that occurred during the’ Pindarri war. - ‘ v. . y , . 

By such anecdotes we see deeply into the moral tenure by which we hold these, distajut 
realms ; and may learn better to avail ourselves of the admirable materials (if rigfitly 
for establishing our rule over them ; for the Sepoy, more especially the -iHindoo, is the most 
loyal, devoted, and affectionate soldier in the world. It must appear perfectly anomaloos in 
the history of government that the East-India Company should posse^, a soldiery who 
feed and clothe themselves (all but their red-coat) on £9 of annual pay. One-third of the 
Bengal army thus paid is calculated to he Rajpoot, all of whom can look back to some 
period when their ancestry possessed sovereign power ; and these are the men now brought 
into contact for the first time with the Rajpoot tribes, still preserving a slider portion of 
their ancient independence. It must be obvious that anything which tends U> estrange th^ 
affections of such men is mo.st impolitic ; and, therefore, any measure of economy which 
reduces their comforts, and interferes with the mutual sympathy between the Sepoy and 
his European captain, weakens one of the strongest pillars of our empire. 
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Clioiiderawuts, tlie/tiuda tones of centuriesi were restricted to the subordinate fortress of 
Aniud and some twenty viUages ; oiul os the district was chiedy inhabitt^l by tliis claiu Hoi> 
car s government had l>een com^ielled to respect this remnant of ilieir power ( which a century 
ago yielded nine lacs annually). Shortly afler the events of 1818 the subject of Ainud was 
broached by Holcar s agent to ours, niKl it was described by tlie iormer as a slielter for the 
enemies of order. Unhappily the llao was an infant, aiui, as froqueiuiy happens in more 
civilized countries, the possession of pow er cuiused contests and parlies, ft w as not of course 
deemed expedient by Holcor’s government to enter into the history of the rights of this 
fragment oi an ancient ficF; disorder must he put <lowii, and our troops went against it. 
Internal animosities were stopped ; the garrison and the young Kao surreiuleivd to our 
authority; and Amud, the last refuge of an ancient family, whieh had survived Arungzeb’s 
tyranny, was blown up by the Knglish 1 riiis was Bluirtpore upon a smaller scale, but Acre 
motives could not be attributed. 

In nil these cases we were aiding powers who.SL* sole aim was our destruction (which by 
the most insidious treachery they had recently aiieinpled) against the indigenous prinee.s, 
who, by their bravery, had dragged on a precarious, but iudepeudent existence through 
centuries of strife. 

Again, in the case of Kotah, wliich must be w’cll knowm to the Ihmrd as inv<ilving .some 
nice points, w'e found ourselves obliged to support expediency and onr gnarnnifc against 
justice in the abstract; but as I have el.scwhere fully detailed this case, I beg to refer to if,’' 
as likewise to the question of accession to the throne of Jeipoor,v w here we supported an 
interloper against the law'ful cluimaiu and the established laws of succes.sion, which might 
have led to serious results hut for the birth of a posthumous child. 

These are the most prominent cases in which we have departed from the laws of nlistracl 
justice, partly from ignorance of their past history, partly from the misrepresentations of 
parlies calling for our support, or from the force of circiimstnuces which scarcely left us free 
agents. There are others, but as they are adverted to in the reply to (^u. VIl., it is unne- 
cessary here to pursue the subject. 1 will, therefore, merely observe, that upon llie degree 
and nature of our interference with these states, aiul upon u proper knowledge and estimate 
of the varied interests that pervade them, which cun alone ennble the paramount power to 
unite justice with expediency in its relation w ith them, must depend the benchls which 
might accrue to us from these important allies. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian Army been 
regulated bv a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political posi- 
tion and relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the mrccs belong- 
ing to Native States, on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility we 
have to guard ? 

The raecific objects contained in this Quere have been efficiently attained as far ns 
regards Central and Western India, both os to the positions selected for uur camps, and the 
numerical allotment of the troops. Two chains have l>een extended connecting llindust’huii 
with the Dekhan and with Guzzerat : and a conciliatory policy towards the Rajpoots will 
in time make them powerful and indispensable links. 1 lie more eastern chain is from Alla^ 
liabad and Benares, and consists of posts through Boondelcund to Hosungubad, the passage 
of the Nerbudda. The western cnaih connects the stations on the Jumna with Ajmer, 
Neemutch, and Mhow, to Candeish ; or^ by means of the petty subordinate states upon the 
Myhie, with Guzzerat. 

To render th^ permanent camps independent of all auxiliary aid, as well os of each 
other, is of primary ^ I woulil therefore suggest, on the score of discipline, 

efiriency,and eoQ^ the entire abolition of detachments and, petty posts; that our 
armier\ should foe condensed into masBes, able, not only to defend themselves gainst all 

contingencies, 
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coutingenci^ but also, without Ipng preparatory inea5urQ6»:tp my^^jon. any .threM^^ 
pointy fnd at once crush revolt. Oue large central camp, ia BooiHlalcund would suffice ao 
cpuimunicttte between the camps on the Nerbuclda; and Allahabaqi.^Bepare8 and all subor* 
dinate, posts should be auialgamated with it. So likewise with the western litiey, where the 
plain camps of Ajmery Ncemulch, and Mhow, may be strengtlieneAb^ ^calling in all the 
petty outposts west of the Jumna, viz. Goorgong, Kewarri and (eaceptisg Skm^ 

ner’s horse). Both in a political and military point of view, Ajm^r js tne key oi all our 
positions, and must be the point of all future operations in Northern' |hdia^ , It should, 
therefore, be made powerfully independent. V*’ /. 

The same principle of a few grand lines, defended by masses, might be extei^ed through- 
out India. It is a principle in tactics that no force should be detached whicl^ icannot sus- 
tain itself: yet have we always acted in opposition to this axiom, affording in these multi- 
plied demonstrations of our tneans, prool only of our weakne.ss. The day for detachment 
of five companies and six-pounders for the reduction of mud forts is gone by ; and the 
breaking up of inferior posts, which harass the men, destroy discipline, and oppreiM the 
country people, by compelling them to provide the means required to move these detach- 
ments, should follow. The line of the Ganges indicates the base of our power. The Pre- 
sidency, and one infermediate station between it and Benares ; strong garrisons for Alla- 
habad and Agra, and one station between Agra and Kurnal (which last claims the greatest 
importance, and of which Lodliiana is the outpost), appear to he the principal positions in 
which to concentrate our armies. Agra is more eligible than Mat’hura, being in the 
vicinity of the chief fords of the Chumbul, and equally overawing the Jfits. Meerut jfwith 
its stroiig outposts of Bareilly and Almora), Futtegurn, and Lucxnow, appear the nttest 
stations for the concentration of our forces, to provide against contingencies. It might be 
requisite to strengthen the posts upon the Assam frontier; but the great stations of Ber- 
hnmporc and Cawnpore seem no longer necessary; and the troops allotted to these, with 
the multiplicity of petty posts, might with advantage be transferrea to Benares, A^a, Luck- 
now, Meerut and Kurnal. Cuttack would complete the list of stations uniting tlie Bengal 
and Coast armies. 

It is true that, by this distribution, the stations would be widely j^part . with so 

inefficient an army for such extended defence, there is no alternative between separating and 
weakening, or condensing and strengthening the forces. Each station sbpiila be strong 
enough to fight its way Ironi one end of India to the other. Any two of these armies might 
unite: in three weeks ; and in Upper India, 30,000 men might congregate in less tlian a 
month. Our policy can never be defensive; when that day comes, Inaia is losLv 

The whole history of our subsidiary alliances has practically illustrated their dena- 
tionalizing influence upon the princes and the people who have been 'made U> purchase 
our protection. The principle is immutable; even if it ensure not sudden annihmtion, it 
operates with equal certainty, in a slow process of decay. Where are the Scwtes which, a 
quarter of a century ago, were to enjoy the perpetuity of our fiiendship ? 
and all these camps may therefore be regarded as active agents of evil. 

It is a subject of gratulation that the position of the permanent and Ifydispetisable camps 
at Ajmer, Ncemutcli, and Mhow, connecting our Gangetic Piwinces with the Dekhan, 
while they secure the objects of our supremacy, do not remind the Rajpoots of their pros- 
tration of* independence, as in past times, when placed immediately under the eyes of' the 
protected ; nor does the necessity longer exist. The Mahratta was the natural fi)e of our 
power ; the Rajpoot is its natural ally. Happily for them and for us, tlie Rajpoots have 
hitherto regarded these camps only as cbec^ upon their foes; a feeling which’,' wi^ch proper 
circumspection, we may turn to our mutual ad vantage, and, ^in so doing, Wj^-shaUlii^t 
retard tlie predicted period when the numtacun of our pcM^SSions will be, thk of 

our power.^ . . .. . , 

It wsLR well observed by Moro Dekshut, the Mahratta minister of the last Pdshwa to 
Major Ford, that no native power could, from ita luibits, conduct itself with that strict 
<< iidelity wliich we seemed to demand a remark eM^mied to me fay one inhose pene- 
trating 
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tfiiiid^had actS) and whose extbhdec! lifb had embraoed nearly the 

wholifwislJory ofdui^ p&wer, PJassy to the strlijiig^tion of th^Peishwa: 1 

rwead'ZifHm^'Sihg df Kbtith. reply tb my asseftion, shortly allet the opening of our 
h 3 ter<k>iii^^ drat We repudiated all mea of aggrandisement in Hnjpootana : I have no 
doubt ydh think whiit yotf but the period is rapidly approaching When there will 
befbttt oie o^eut^mt't^^^ 

When such are tfee im of the wisest of the natives,, as well as one of the most 

pi^actical of biir bWn ^liticians (Sir T. Munro), we may say the object is already half 
effected. Denials and renunciations are futile, f<)r they appeal to facts — to our position ; 
and if the Impres^on should become general, if no methoil be devised to convince them 
that ultimate^ conbue^t is iiot our obiect, what can we expect but the conversion of onr‘besc 
friends into our bitterest foes ? Ine more wc consider the subject, the more difficult 
appears thb mode of extrication. All depends, hovrever, as before observed, on the extent 
and liature of our interference. 

' Those who look upon the several nations of India as similar in mind os in complexion, 
can perceive no danger in extending our interference llirougboiit the protected states. 
Such men take their opinions from the resistance hitherto opposed 1,0 us oy upstart Mali- 
rattas, banditti Pihdarris, or rebel viceroys, between whom and their subjects no bond of 
union exists; but they can form no idea of the identity of interests subsisting with the 
Ibijpoois, of whose history they are ignorant. Others again, on the score of philanthropy, 
contemn as inhuman and impolitic ail who advocate the withdrawal of checKs over tJieir 
independent administration : inhuman^ inasmuch as if left to themselves they might recom- 
mence, tlieir old international warfare; and impolitic, becau.se wc should relinquish what 
wc have acquired with difficulty. A reference to their history, which will sliow that they 
now occupy, tbq same lands where the Mahomedans found them on their conquest of 
Indio, by proyiiig the tenacity of Rajpoot institutions ami associations, may quiet the huirs 
of the. phiJiinthrQpists ; and with regard to the impolicy, our interference cannot for mi 
instant be justified on this ground. The arguments so justly applied to the policy of 
1805, when Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow' annulled the grand project of Mar- 
quess WeBesJey,-for uniting the fixed governments of liujpootana in one grand federal 
union {^inst tnc' predatory states, are now no longer applicable; for the Mahrattus arc 
polttieaily defunct. The evils of non-interference may l>e many. We should hear of border 
feud.^ in which a few hundreds would fall on each side ; followed up, if we let them alone, 
by an intermarriage and pacification; wo might sometimes have complaints of obstructions 
to commerce^ requiring our interposition to obtain redress; we might even bo made 

f sctfy sensible that there existed in these States men whose occasionaf excesses required 
istisement; but these are evils inseparable from the moral and social condition equally 
the Rajpoots and all Asiatic governments, and would cease with the amelioration of 
that oondttkm. But are we to destroy because we cannot at once amend ? or arc the 
neces^tfiry checks to such evils, when they do occuTy to be compared with an interference 
whose very nature must create such occasions? ; . 

The only safe Mtereative, therefore, is, a remodelling of the alliances, lessening the causes 
of iiiterferena^ by diminishihg the ti^nites, and providing for their realiEatton ui a nianiier 
to presrent pie least chance btcollisioti; and rendering the alliance, as far as possible, one 
of mutual benefit and support. 

^Already hi^tre the ^vil effects ofour alliances received practical illustratiot^ in a variety 
iti almdsli every atate of Raipootana. Tjie first effect is the Abolition of all those 
whol^mef cheCiuf i^fcn r^O^ned passions of their princes; for, applying our own 

n^arcbii^l principles, Wti'rCci(%nibe brffy the immediate power' w ive treated, and 

whOin We mjme sill Cnefhies; hifeimaHind ]feing thus freed 

from the of a re-action unon^t his feudatory kinsmen, the prince may pursue the die- 

,/ .. ' ... 
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tales of n blind revenge, assured tliat no neighbour prince dave^give sanoluaty to^bis^vio* 
:Or^ if an insatiate avarice prompt him tp visit the merci^nt and nuidTai6r^wiifa- ccni^ 
tributions or exorbitant taxes on their labour, the sufferers liave not even emigration left 
as a refuge. Marwar and Jessiilmer have powerfully exemplified this^ron'r alliance having 
completely neutralized all tlie cliecks that avarice or tyranny had ta &lBfr from .the hatred 
of tlieir chiefs or subjects.* The ancient balance of power, which often tended in the 
deposal or death of a tyrant, we have thus completely destroyed- / r: t 

It would seem, indeed, that we do not rightly comprehend the scope of^l^tir own jpolicy; 
for by a strange inconsistency, we turned a deaf ear to the remonstrance of tiie chief vassals 
<if Mar war when expelled their estates and country by their prince; and the sniniffter of 
Jessiilin^r was allowed to pursue the plunder of his subjects with impunity ; but noaooner 
does the Rajah of Bikaner apply to the paramount power to put down dissection,- than 
the aid denied to his kindred cniefs and subjects is promised to the prince. It neveir occurs 
to us that rebellion may be justifiable ; it is enough that tumult exists, and that it must be 
repressed. The whole history of our power shows lliat we have hitherto acted in igno- 
rance of the mutual relations of the princes and their people. We might plead this igno- 
rance pro tanto in mitigation of the wrongs it has produced ; but this plea no longer exists; 
and the history of Bikaner shows us that deposal would be too slight a punishment for the 
tyranny of this prince to his chieftains and subjects. 

It is the same with the confederation of Sliekhavati, of whose history our government is 
profi^undly ignorant. Jhjw men in India know even the name of this singular and inte- 
resting coinmunity, which has rights well defined, and quite distinct from the parent state 
of Jeipoor, which has never been able entirely to siiIf\xTt their independence. One of the 
most characteristic results of these alliances is, that it encourages indolence ^nd injustice to 
appeal to us to perforin what their own energies have hitherto been unequal tp. .Thus we 
may send troops into Bikaner and Sh6khavati, and upon most i nadequs^V grp unds com- 
mence disputes in a country where connections are so interwoven, that the first apt of hos- 
tility may ramify tlirough the whole of Raj pootana. 

The natural tendency, as before remarked, of our interference between the Bajpool 
Princes and their subjects, will be to bring them all eventually under our direct' rule: a 
consequence which, either as regards these people or ourselves, is to be deprecated. Not 
only, I conceive, would they not become happier, wiser, or wealthier under our sway, but 
we should confine a mass of elastic discontent that might ultimately explode to ourlnutUal 
ruin. In substituting for the rajas and tbakoors, judges and collectors*. we must go 
beyond the tyranny of Arungzeb. Raj pootana is studded with fortresses, each of which 
would prove another Bluirtpore, and furnish defenders similar to those whose indomitablp 
spirit destroyed the Mogul power. T hey should not imagine that, like the Moguls, we 
desire to subvert either their religion or their power. IvCt the line of separation . between 
the controlling agent and the Rajfmots be as broad as possible ; remove whatever may 
appear to menace their f/uaranteed independence. By tlie.se means alone can 'we secure in 
tnem the barrier we require against any foreign foe. Our local governments of India, 
whicli derive half their credit at home from the strength of their treai^W, 
inclined to counsel the lessening of the tributes; but be it remembered that one' lac df 
rupees extorted by force will cost millions in the end. “ ; / ' ' - 

VIII. How far have the Civil £.stablishmenU of the sevjerol Besidetipie3rie^ 
Agencies been regulated, so os to secure efficiency and eeanomy? b ■ 

The political residencies and agencies established throughout Centnd India teve under- 
gone several modifications since 1818 , in which neither* effidenGy^lK>r economy^ ban" 
lost sight of; but it may be doubted whether either of tiieaeuhiects been attained to 
the eluent wbich is desirable. . ■ 

■ 

* Vidt Letter of evfMirfaited Chiefs of Marwar to tho twwiliy ^ tli(^i^UMseV to tlio 

olUance. AnniUi of vol* i. p. 197. .. . 
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vWlmtefcr dcstroysihe^unity of end in our jpolitic^^^ these sitv^ular ssocie- 

tleii^ciiHUEK>e bttC^ they nre links in one ^reat chiiin^ though witlifa variety of 

dftien In order, therefore, to maintain that uniformity w I lich the 

treaties show to be requisite, unity of action must be secured, by placing the whole of our 
relations wiib the Riqpoot States under the control of one person thoroughly acquaiiut d 
with tliesr -character and policy. While it appears advisable that the pemanent camps 
should be strengthened, it is imperative to neutralize tlie feeling arising from the iv* 
straint they so gjdling too high-minded people, by n syslem of conciliatioii, and 

by continued eoorts for tl^eir prosperity. 

A/in^r, which is associated in the minds of these princes with all their earliest recollec- 
tions as the seat of vice-regal government, appears the l>est adapted for the al)ode of a 

reMeni JU^pOi^na*' I'here should be no resident agents at the courts of tlu? native 
princes, each of whom should haVe a |K>litical deputation at Ajmer, consisting of one con- 
mential chief, and a civil minister; tlie first to be appointed with the full consent of the 
council of chiefs belonging to each State. 

Tlie office of the resident” being one of supervision and general control, a sulficieni 
number of assistants should be placed under him, to conduct the duties of each State, and 
to present an abstract of all proceedings to the resident for his information and decision. 
//t.s instructions should be conveyed to the vakeels through the assistants; wdnle hy the 
resident holding a at fixed periods, at which all occurrences would Ik? discussed in 

the presence of the vakeels and assistants, mutual checks won hi thus be imposed. As 
tliere can fee nothing in the present sgite of our Alliances to render secresy necessary, this 
publicity would prevent any false reports being made hv the vakeels to their masters; 
while it ihuat increase the confidence of the native courts in our general political relations. 
To render this plan complete, all correspondence should he carried on in the vernacular 
dialects of the principalities, by wltich means the princes w^ould be able to judge for them- 
selves, instead of being at the mercy of some ignorant or unprincipled inoonshee expounder 
of a foreign language. Nothing can he more absurd than that we sliould continue the use 
of the Persian language in these regions, in which not a word of it is understood ; in fact, 
tliis principle shomd be extended to all countries with which we liave transactions. 

The assistants should be classed according to their rank and importance, perhaps ns 
follows: 

1st. Assistant for Mdwar. 

Rd. For Mar war and Ktsliengurh. 

■ Sd. • ' P6r Jeipoor and Sh^khavnti. 

For Harouti or Boondi- Kotah. 

6th. For Jessulm^r and Bikaner 

eih. For Sirohi, Dongerpoor, Bhansworra, to which Satara might or might not be 
- added. 

v: A seventh might be added for Macherri, Kerdwli, and the Jat states of Bhurtpore and 
Dhalpoc^^ as their relations have been so long with Delhi, and their iiilerehis have 
thus become serrated from Hajpootano, except on the score of unity, it might be desirable 
that they should remain distinct. From amongst the assistants the resident miglit be jier- 
mttted td aeieet OTO for the office of secretary, whose salary mi^ht he 600 rupees per irionih 
ad^tional; which post would be ati object of honourable ambition : it being, however, uii- 
dbiatoo^ jlisAith# t&oi^noqr^Oei^ possess the tjefo dniuch appointment, 

Tim be men of talent pu?quainted with the Ian- 

g| 0 a|^^ (more eapecmlly the v^maenlar dialects), and above alV having proper feelings of 
cbtisi&^^pn for the/pt^pMlI^pngst whom th^ are to abide. It is essential that they be 
of aaogpe whetttibt are foted^ and not, as is too generally the case, 

veiy young men, #]iio obtdluc^ llm api^ would re- 

gard 
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garcl th«m:on1y as ^n^s to adVAOo^m^iVt^ Agairiat this gi^teiit^a^lk 

but i» a tenfold' degree in remote Tegiotidj^ we Jmve espiecially^^ jlfcjW . 

the bi^dinar^judiciiil or territorial duties, a functionary, 
integrity, betrays his trust, the evil is remediable, as the mischief can 
local ; but it is far different in these regions, where the first err6r that 

would sap the foundation of our power. It therefore behoves the cbntrouihg 
home to provide checks for such evils. All political officers are subjecrW the ordeal of ail 
oath to withstand eorruption, and to discharge their duties with enei*^ ondfhoH^ty. But 
there is no clause against moral unfitness, nor any requiring ability, temper, drittSte for the 
peculiar functions of the office, while the individual is naturally apt to mqastilie. his own 
cjualifications by the amount of salary in prospect. , i ' 

It is the province of the Governor- General to administer the oath on all such oecaslon^V 
and I would suggest, as a check to the abuse of patronage, that the Governor<i*Generid' 
should himself, in the first place, take an oath before his council, on every suck nomine 
lion, tliat he believed the individual, in every point of view, qualified for the office* 

It would not be possible, according to the present constitution of the civil service in 
India, to obtain from that branch men with the requisite experience, . to. whom these 
appointments would be worth holding, if economy is attended to, since tp the highest 
of these political assistants I should propose 1,500 rupees per month, graduated down to 
1,000. Ill whatever branch of the service, therefore, the necessary qtialificatibtis are to be 
ibiind, from that should selections be made. But it is highly important that there should 
he few fluctuations : and that the individuals holdiqg such appointments sKbiJld cbnsider 
tliem as the ne plm ultra; but the highest of these would not be accepted l5y a civilian of 
six years’ standing; or, if accepted, he would be looking to something bettmr jbsfr AS lie 
began to acquire a knowledge of his duties. For these reasons it Wul be> evideht thal 
economy and efficiency will be best attained by the election of officerA^Vokl^^^^ilitary 
branch of the service ; upon which body the incentive to qualify themselve&^f stieh 
tion.s would act most beneficially. The certainty of general eligibility on the’seove of talent* 
and character alone, would prove a source of widely-extended emulation.' * TO' this dayv' 
though military men hold the majority of such appointments, they are conlddei^ed'aA trench^- 
ing upon the exclusive rights of the civilians, and hold them more on suffierance than sanction: 
but it is mutter of record, that such nominations arose out of i mperious necessity, being in the > 

veiy face of instructions from home, i. e, “ that military men should not be eligible to such' 

‘‘ appointments.” The cause of the exception must be sought in the constitution of the 
executive body of the Company ; but were the invidious restriction publicly, it has long 
since been virtually, renounced, it would act as a spur on the energies of hundreds^of AteiHr' 
whose talents lie dormant for wantof Aqpeof ever being enabled to employ them hpimuviiUy 
and advantageously. < - V >. .. 

We now come to an important subdivision of this question, namely, th# politioid Con,^l 
over the Mahrattas, and other protected chie^ east of the Churabul. r * .nr 

It appears quite incongruous that a polkical authority, even of the aacoiid order, 
be maintained at Ilolkar’s court fund it. is the less requir^ from the amtiguiQf Of tm 
at Mliow. In like luaniier,, Bhopal might dispense with any distinct agency. 
of Sindia is the only one which cannot well be left without a. resident agent; buiV'te' thi^ 
same time, it is not calculated for the residence of an officer, having general 
all the interests between Baipootana and Boondelcuiid, .a combination of authofidty^!]^^ 
inislng l^neficial results.. It might be imagiced dial diis power xnight 
the resident for Rajpootana but the tendency of this eihi^ to revive 
course betYreen the Rajpoots and Mahmti^ is a powetfcl againstl^r^ 

of separation cannot be too stmng or wide; 1 shdiild^S^^re 
political authoriU’, to Superintend the varied -^interesits ISj^hg beiWeen^t^^ 
and Boondelciitid, ' t. e._ to include Sindia, Holkair, Btiopift\anp"fee petty ' 

t ies of Khcechiwam^/Oihutwarra, D6%vas, and; ttte dnlc&l^ and' 

luifbor Khan. A fCsIident ahd^hree nssktkhdi mi^rBimce foTth^^d^^ 

these 
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thaae a»w<Ui|ijr«?^>|ight M the camp at Mhow, which would be sufficiendy^ear to em« No. IS. 

hrM aU Im Holkara petty court. A« it would no doubt occasion con* 

tideralfle irritation to Bbopfil to have her poilti^i relations at all connected with Sindia's l-ettor tVom 
^urts It inij^thie ^Vi^^ to transfer these entirely to the Boondelcund division. Bhop&l Lieut.-Col. 'Itnl 
h^ long l)^n inora^ and since 1818 politically* severed from the Mahrattas, and wliat- 
ever would tend to thetr reunion must be deprecated. These suggestions are offered as a 
mere outline of a meosure that may be considered worth attention. 

IX. -How far have the Residents and Agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks? 

The ch^dks ^on the political acts of residents and agents have been, and arc, neces- 
sarily slight. There is, in fact, no proximate check ; and ns instructions are founded 
upon the representations of the agents themselves, it is scarcely going loo far to say, 
that there never have been any adequate checks at all. If the system I have ventured to 
suggest in answer to the last (^uerd were adopted, a sufficient systematic check would be 
provided. 

On pecuniary disbursements there are the usual checks of audit, ns well as the imposition 
of an oath against corruption, which is administered to residents, and to their assistants. 

X. Hpw far has the existing system of Indian Government, or Home Direction 
and Contix)], been successful, or calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite 
vigouTt constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose in tiio severaigrudniions i f 
government, direction, control, or influence, and (if any) what change is necessary 
or advisable in the constitution of the Home or of the Indian Government ? 

That the existing system of Indian government is calculated to work well, so ns to 
secure ** the reoiiisite vigour, promptitude, and uni^ of purpose in the several gradations 
of govemmibnV. we have demonstration in three oi the most tremendous conflicts that 
have assailed it. The wars of 1803 and 1817 against the Mahrnttas, and the BiirmcKc war 
of 1825, afford the most unequivocal prot)fs that the system possesses the essential pro- 
perties, of- good government. If by constancy^' be implied the probable perpeliiitv of 
these propettieSi it>is obvious that this must entirely depend upon the excellence of the 
suborainatc ports^ which again rest with those who have to provide for them. With 
directing minds, such as existed in the eventful epochs just adverted to, of whom it nught 
be said, th^ i^eaied whatever was wanting to their piir{K)8e, similar results on similar 
emergencies might reascwiably be expected. Even with less commanding talents than were 
exerl^ <by the governments during the last untoward conflict, material danger might not 
be appreliended. 

The fit%t object of attention is necessarily the prieitmi modile, yvhich involves the con- 
sideration of ** Home direction and control. 

■ It tbiist not be imagined, because our old Mahratte foes, the Pdshwa, Bhoonsla, Situlin, 
and Holkar, are eitlier destroyed or humbled the Nltatn paralyzed by our subsidiaries; 
the iUypooi Scates^ bound to us by ties of gratkwde r and all the minor predatory hordes 
dif^paiseds thal^ oi^inary talents may now govern India. This opinion once acted upon 
muat'be.Altal, for the quenching of the opposition to our power was nothing ebmpareci to 
the didlcpliy of jRiaintaining it afterwards. V 

bpph the Gbvernmeqt are necessarily lodged exclusively with the 

aW^cohtrbf,^ And upbp their choice of individuals /or the performance 
of these lii|^ fei^tiOttV wiR fhe p^li^rity ahd^stability of pur' Indian eMpire depend. 

? or largess 

POiyever,,l^riil)#Ut useful, 'll*© system 
V/ be cited, where, 

bur the .Eastrtndia 

CdtDp«i^, J thire should iieither be 

- a premium 
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a premium inr prospect for the fulfilment of duty, nor a penalty on its omissionj^ where tou* 
siueratipns of local expediency may Induce a governor to. pc^tppn^xqml^ 
be noxious if fulfilled. The salaries are ample; and beyond thepi. the at|]yatL][nu]an^^ 
be honour which the ofEce confers, and the dUtinctions froiti /tli^ . Sovereign, whic|^ 
always follow any extruoriUnary manifestation of zeal and talent , . ; . 

Should this immense empire ever fall into the hands of a weak or irrcaponaible governor 
it may be lost for ever. The first evil, iiuleed, may be in a measure. compensated bv an 
able and independent council ; but irresponsibility might neutralize ttu^clicck* Much 
however depends on the selection of the men win) are associated with the supreme power. 
It may therefore be a subject worthy of consideration whether the council might not in- 
clude u military man of rank and acknowledged talent, by which means the*n uteres t of 
the army, that main stay of our power, would he better attended to than if the “ Home 
direction ** were composed of military men. It would also be placing in the hands pt 
ihc Court another facility for recompensing extraordinary merit, besides being a distin- 
guished mark of favour to the army at large. 

Of the Court of Directors itself it might be embarrassing to speak with the freedom 
that truth and the public good demand, i)ut that general opinion inclines to great modifi- 
cations in this body. The main fpialification, that of a personal knowledge of India, 
has been too much neglected ; for although a fusion of men of influence, versed in the 
higher branches of commercial economy, and who have not visited India, may be desira- 
ble, it assuredly is not so, that such a class should hold, and for years maintain, the 
entire executive power, to the exclusion of those possessing the higher qualifications 
for government. The result of allowing tin? majority of the Court to consist of com- 
mercial men, must be the government of India on narrow commercial principles, 
instead of that enlarged polity which embraces all the objects of a magnificent empire. 

Moreover, in the selection of commercial men, it is essential that they should not 
possess commercial interests at variance with those which they arc bound prptect. It 
v/ould be monstrous that a man with strong VVcst-lndiu interests, should irrij>ose restraiDts 
by his voice vuid influence, as a director and senator, on East-India produce. Neither 
should any particular class or influence predominate amongst the Directors ; yet the 
Committee to whom, as is well known, belongs the right of initiating, discussing, and 
I may add, of carrying, every point that involves the government of India, is often 
composed of individuals who know nothing personally of the country, or the diflfcrcut 
branches of the service. 


It is only requisite to classify the materials of the Court of Directors into Mercantile, 
Naval, Civil, Military, and Miscellaneous, to perceive the purposes to which their varied, 
experience musHie’ applied, when tfie faulty construction of the Court at once becomes 
apparent. Wc should see the two first classes, i. e, the Mercantile and Naval, airnbst 
entirely composing the chief committee of correspondence, regulating the fate of 200.000 
men ; while the military men in the?direction are attending to the shipping, or disposing 
of commercial investments i It would bc^, more consistent that men who hxve passed their 
lives in political, judicial, revenue and military duties, should be called u pop for the aidof 
their experience when fundamcutal details of government are dii^usscd : and i>tee versd,^ 
that the others should be appointed to mechanical functions of, trade and Shipping/ ^ith' 
w^ieh they are well acquainted. . ' r "r- 


Of the Court of Proprietors, in fact the Company,, we «nay say, that it U utterly useless 
for any purpose save that decreed by the Directors, to whom entirely su bse^y lent. Lt 

is notorious that no subject at all unpalatable in&y be ivUh a^y pre^pept^ 

being carded ; for, to use a vulgar phrase, whatever it 

K.. .. ...... A. . i ^M^he.ai»tdbutea>8 at pwehfe 


swamped by a snap of the finger. As; long as patrcmagpsl»i_, ^^,^.^_..,.,^^ 
so long will this preponderating influence crush .eveiy pth^r Thfsrc is np /part Qf ^ 
whole system more, requiring modification than nuklt^l^^ 

course, the Directors piroVide their own fionilief witfc^ thp best app^pll^epta. 
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nnd kept up chiefly by the kindred of a party 
Whikb'm't^ indemnity for insufliciency^ and undue influence in the 

eiifVicc ; (br^yiMdn and conncillors will always be swayed by the common imjmlscs of 
humanity; and the only mode that seems calculated to restore the ec}uilibriuni of inde* 
pendence^ is 'the abrogation of retiring Pensions, as before suggested. 

There is another point that calls loudly for remedy, resulting from this system of 
patronage. Officers may have served the Honourable East-Jndia Company for half a 
century, and yet know not bow to procure a cadetship for their sons ! Whether, in futiiix;, 
the patronage is to reside with the Directors, whether it be sold, or however otherwise 
disposed of, there should be a certain number of appointments reserved for the children 
or near relatives of those who have served the Company long and faithfully. Neither 
would this course be impolitic; for the native soldiery, who are creatures of sympathy 
and strong feeling, would rejoice to see the children of their old officers amongst them 
thus keeping up tics of ancient standing. 

I have, &e. 

88, York-place, Portman- square, .lAMRS TOD. 

23 March 1832. Lleut.-ColoncI Uengul Army, 

■late Political Agent, W. Kajpoot States. 
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LETTER from SIR JOHN MALCOLM to T. HYDE VILLIKKS, Esq. 

Sir : • London, 12, Abingdon-street, 26 March 1832. 

I have received your letter of the 3rd of February, requiring me to give any information a l erN i»i x, 
1 C6n offer to the Ibdia Board, on a variety of points connected with our external and NIo M , * 
internal political relations in the East. . ' _ 

Before I proceed to reply to your specific Queries, I must refer to my Political History Li lu r fM»ri> 
of India, and to my work on Central India, as containing the general results of my infer- 
mation, as, well as my opinions on such subjects up to the date at which these volumes 
were published ; and I may further state that uotbing has since occurred that leads to any 
change in my general sentiments upon the barticurar points to which you have drawn 
myaitentfon. ' ^ ^ 

■ ■ ;■ ' ■ ■ ^ • 

iQuery I. What new acquisitions of Territory have been made, and what material 
; ebufige or enlargement of our Political RhUktions hva been effected since 1613? 

yi^ltb the Goorkahs in 1615, and vritb tbo Mahrattas a in 1617-16, 

tei^inat^ m.makiug the British Govtsnmiefil sovmigns of the proidnce of Kemaun and 
other portiohsof the Nepaul dominions; and bf the wide tcrritbries formerly belonging to 
the Peisbwa, and part oi those of the Holkar family, and of the Rajah of Nagpore. ft 
alsd led, to ' oiir fbrmMg treaties alid engagententa with a variety of pri nees and cnlefs, who 
bad m dependentaof the head of the Mabratta state. 

Wd Holkar family,'; the Kajah of Nagfiore, 

and and cfaldfil of Sagur, of Riypootana 

aM cattle mote directly under 

pav |^f'b£aei5dc|aa had at this period 

b^h bji' fffiUiim w to alf the 

n^iRia^hr India had been 

Impressed upon the attebdbo 6f tloSM Eastern empire. 

Ti. N II. What 
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* 

- JL What is theactuf4^ndition of ourielatipiia with ^ ^ 

Tlt^'aPtaal conditioa of our alliances with diiferent states 
riatly altered since the publication of the works before alliided fe,/ has 

been an important change in the mode of maintaining our relatlOWs'h'iiK the 
family. The original causes of this change are very fully detailed in 15th 

January 1829, | and subsequent arrangements are recorded in my llilinQte ipliie Political 
department during the year 1830. These opinions were opposed to ihany local interests, 
and were at variance on some essential points with those of my colleagues ip government 
but they were approved by the GoVernor- General in Council. Their object was to release 
the English Government from numerous guarantee engagements to th0 creditors of the 
Guicowar state, and thereby to put an end to that constant and vexatious interference 
in the affairs of our ally, which had tended to lower him in the estimatioii of hia own 
subjects At his capital of Baroda, and to attract their chief attention to th^ British resi- 
dent, and to those who were connected with him, or who had obtained pur protection^ 
In order to give full etfect to the measures above alluded to, the British representative 
was removed to Ahmedabad, which was formerly the capital of Guzerat, but is now 
situated within the English territories, under the designation of Political Commissioner 
for Guzerat and Kattiwar, his duties have been considerably increased as well as his 
authority; a political agent who acts under him, resides in the latter province, and an 
assistant at llaroda, which being only seventy miles from his present station, he 
frequently visits. 

The measures adopted by me to settle the affairs of Baroda, met with ((^position from 
the infatuated Syagee, the present ruler of that state, because he desired EnOre povyerJ ban 
he possessed, and from my colleagues in government, because they desired he shoul^^ 
have less. The line 1 pursued, was, however, as I have stated, fully, ejj^rqycd? by the 
Governor-General in Council, and also by the Indian government in Efegfan^^ 
am satisfied, the only one that can save from destruction the ancient br ^ Gui- 
cowar, from whose friendship we have derived such essential benefits, af the same 

time preserve unsullied that faith which has been solemnly, though in soRtb.inslanoes, 
impolitically pledged to individuals. Many ditbcultics will occur and many obstacles 
will oppose the successful execution of this plan, but if the ends it is balculafed to 
attain are considered by the government abroad and at home, of the local importance 
which I attach to them, these difficulties and obstacles will vanish when it is seen tliat. 
there is a determined resolution hot only to maintain, but to carry through the measures 
which have been adopted. There are objections to all such energetic measures of state 
policy, and one more complicated and more difficult to disentangle 1 never elficotinfer^d 
than that of which I am writing. It presented a choice of evils and emMi^rttssment. 
1 chose an open intelligible coume, end i am very positive that if it is di^dedly sut)<^ 
ported, every good 1 anticipated will result; but if minor consickilktiobs and 
failures in some of its parts have the effbet of lessening oUr zeal and actitity to preserl^ 
this native state, it will fall as aU slffiilalHjr situated have done. i' -v "" 

I am decidedly of opinion that the tranquil I ty, not to say fjie jwcun^^ 

Oriental possessions, is involved id tile presenanon of the . nhtive principaUti^^^^ 

are dependent upon us for protection : of these the toostJm^Hbnt 

the Rajah of Nagpore, the Soubahdar of the Decbad^Jile^l^ah of 

Guicowar. These are all so obviously at our mercy, sci entirely wlthifi dhr 

besides She other and great benefits (thiU; I hive ddtlced); 

from those ^alltances, their cK^^existence wtthkmr ry##^Htself ii 

strength the^vilUi of which will never bbiciniwn 

of a native state Subsisting even in the hesirl liiii 

mitigates In some degte^ the bad effects of 

j|ft|ity is incompatilne with, the maintenance ql native princes and chiefs. I shall not 
iPUn this place efiaf weHKave 

r" V,- ' ' ^ sought 
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use of pilUpSfiSfr ; it Js in qiaoy coses uuti iie aud iu ail exaggerated, —~ 

bu£ It sou! most plausible, and most iKipular ci i Vi i '?’ 

grounds This I have luul ample o|n>ortmiiiies of Sir .1. Malv/iim 
Vnowiiig^'tb (||0 1 am further convinced that tliough our revenue may incioiisc, 

the permaneiVch of our power will be hasarded in proportion as tlic territories of native 
princes aiVd dbieft fall under our direct rule. There arc now none of the latter who can 
ventujT^ to contend against us in the held. They arc incapable, from their actual con- 
dition, of any dangerous combination with each other, and tiiey absorb many elements f)f 
sedition apd rebeUion, It is further to be observed on this part of the subject. Unit the 
respect which t.he natives give to men of high birth with claims upon their allegiance, 
contributes greatly to the preservation of the general peace; such alTord an example to 
thOir ebuiitryinich of submission to the rule of foreigners, they check the rise of those 
b^old miirtary ad\’cnturers with whicli India ever has and ever will abound, but who will 
never have the dcld widely opened to their enterprizes until our impolicy has annihilated 
or suffered to die of their own acts those high princes and chiefs vvh<», though diminished 
In power, have still the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of those 
classes who ard from habits and courage, alike suited to maintain or to disturb the 
public pcac<^ ^ 

Lucknow has survived more vicissitudes than any state with wbieli iIh^ llritisli (lovcru* 
ment was ever connected in India. It is about seventy years since or first treaty with its 
ruler. The same family is still on the throne^ and, notwilhstaiuling numberless elianges, in 
full exercise of ihe internal sovereignty. The date of our alliances with .My.sortMind Oaroda 
are nearly ^he'same, both being upwards of thirty years. The lirst is a cnMition made on 
the subversion of the power of the family of Hyder Ally, in 1 JIH), and well it has answered 
the use and n^|ltlc purposes for which it was formed. 1 have elsewhere oliservcd upon 
the benehty weuCrwe from the existence of this principality, but 1 have adtied* “ that it 
is the misforjfune of this connexion that its nature, tliongh excellent,, is so delicate us to be 
mote liable l^dvhaps. to injury from inattention or from a cessation of active and sjiirited 
support^ thkei from a bold and unblushing attack. The IVlysorc state is, in fact, so actually 
dependent, ujidh us, and its dependence is so marked by the number of British tnmps 
stationed 1b Its territories, that nothing but the bjuglish Government being constantly alive 
to the chtlriictcr and value of the connexion can keep it in that state of elevation and 
rcspcctabilitjr' which, appear to be absolutely necessary for its existence**’ 

, > The condition of Barodais perhaps one of not less hazard tlian Mysore. Both require for 
their pr<^ejrviition to have every question r^aUijg to them judged not only with reference to 
loca^ circumsjUunccSy but to an eniatiged uQiioy) which eni^races the consideration not of a 
parL but the whole empire, aud it is this c^iidcratk^ which has ever led me to regret 
states should be placed under subprdinate governments, which have neither the 
ihbjrit^jtion nor knowledge which belongs to Supreme GoverninenL to enable them 
to judge large questions of policy^ and are to influences that often operate 

unfortpnafeiy to the native dependent 8tates:.edh|$eee.to tbeirponfroU l never- 
thei^a istate^that under the actual shfi|i|S of 6iir rllle In lodii^ and in 

sqfM efts^ Sdin^t dihpow afrangenjent Ibpwever, is a 

s^ when I come to treat of the copstruction pf the local 

iW chiefs of Bajpootapa and Melwa, foiiy 

state, and 

|Nargianept tyanqnlllity to this impoTtantpuarter of 
eommutiicidioqa to the and 

PresW^iit <rf the Board of Con- 

..U 

M. N 8 
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tro)^ pre^irloti^ to my clcpartare for Bombayyin Jiify 1®27- 

tiou 9 t, the President ot* the Board, that 1 should, in addition t0 ^he^hi^|jW‘the^^ 
meat of Bombay, have the supervision and control of the adihinVst#aBbtf OT;^eiit^aT ']ndittyi 
under the orders of the Governor-General in Council, bht clrcumstabha'roccbi'red, on 
which it is not necessary in this place to observe, to prevent the execution of this > plan, 
and little if any change was made in that important part of our donainions. . 

Principles nearly similar to those which I recommended fot Central India, should 
govern us in the preservation of our treaties and engagements with the princes aiid chiefs 
of Kattywar and Cutch, and 1 entreat the attention of the Board to my Minutes under 
date 24th September 1829, and 10th October 1829, on the actual condition of these 
countries, it is of importance also, as connected with the pcaoe and means of defence 
of the Western side of India, that wc should keep up our amicable relations with 
Imaum of Muscat and the numerous petty Arab states of the Gulph. These latter have 
been till very lately pirates ; but by the wise and vigorous policy of Mr.Elphinstone, wheo 
governor of Bombay, which 1 have followed, their outrages have been repressed* This 
has been effected by the constant station of a naval force in the Gulph, combined with 
the encouragement given to the employment of the vessels of the Arabs in trade; and I 
am confident we shall, if we persevere, eventually change the habits of this race of men, 
a result which will be of great benefit to the general commerce of India, while it pro^ 
motes civilization, and adds to our strength in a very vulnerable quarter, for in no part 
of our territories have we more to guard against from an European enemy than in this ; 
and on the means we prepare, more than on those we could collect at a moment of 
danger, we must depend for their security against such attack. I shall not here enter 
upon any detail regarding the nature of the connexion which we have eflltablis bed with 
Persia and Bagdad ; the latter point will be found fully treated in iny Minute of Abe 20t|i 
November 18II0. I shall only observe tharour best guarantee for the continued friendship 
of such states, is the power we possess of aiding or attacking them op Opciisipns of 
emergency : but this part of the subject will be noticed in answer tp a subsequent ^Query^ 


III. What is the amount of Military Force required in each instant? ^wheth0r> 
1st. By express stipulation? 

2d. By the ordinary effect of our obligations ? 

3d. As a security against extraordinary risks ? 


The military force required in the countries of allies and protected states is, l-beUeve. 
chiefly regulated by attention to the best positions for the maintenance of the., general 
peace and the defence of the country: circumstances have sometimes required 
troops to be stationed in the territories of states with whom we have engageiuepts than 
the exact numbers for which we had stipulated^ The amount of the force wehltve/agreed 
to furnish will be found in the treaties. Where fewer men were thougbtsuffi<^eul;, eitHpr 
for ordinary service or extraordinary risks, 1 cannot think there wot^ ' b^ aqy diffiep^^ 
in obtaining the consent of . the native ruler to their diminution, partioularly iis ptnr 
subsidized troops are, 1 believe, in almost every case paid for by a qspSAQu of 


IV, What is thC; character and what the extent of the ifatertet-quee exercised bjf tte 
in the internal affairs of the Protected States f ‘ 

Ist. What is the real nature of the duties thtttiheliimg to Political 

V 2()! What are the effects that have resulted and 
bh tbelutercsts of the protected Prihces> of ^ir^(3^]e^«hdqf 
fVbni the relation in which they Stand to^us as he^moie ad;^ 

' V ■ '* ..M V.' V (u;:'::-: ■ ' .* 

The character and extent of the interferenci^eatlercised by os in the intemal affairs of 
protected states depends so much upon the con^tloii and low circumstances of the state, 
and the personal characters of Uieir rulers,- thhr without going into the detail of each 

separate 
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pi^ipipaRly; Mncfer our protection, no defiiutc opinioii can be 
given# which should r^ulate our conduct towards such 

pawei9^ very fully both in the Political History of India 

and the Memoir on Central India. : in the latter work 1 hav^e observed *tbat, 

^ It appears ot essential importance that the great change which has taken place in the 
British eropii*e m the East should be folly understood. We have been reluctantly com- 
pelled, by events far beyond our power to control, to assume the duties of lord paramount 
of that great continent; and it is now confessed by all, that our dominion can rest upon no 
secure basis but the general tranquillity of India. 

** Our present condition is one of apparent repose, but full of danger. With the means 
we bad at our command, the work of tbree was comparatively easy; the liberality of our 
Mvernitient gave grace to conquest, and men were U)r the moment satisfied to be at the 
feet of generous and humane conqueroVs. Wearied with a state of continued warfare and 
anarchy, the loss even of power was hardly regretted ; halcyon days were anticipated, and 
men prostrated themselves in hojK's of elevation. All these impressions, made by the 
combined effects of power, humanity, and fortuno, were improved to the utmost by the 
character of our first measures. The agents of Government were generally individuals 
who had acquired a name in the scene in which they were employed ; they were unfettered 
by rules, and their acts were adapted to soothe the passions and accord witli the habits 
and prejudices of those whom they had to conciliate, or to reduce to obedicnec. But 
there are many causes which operate to make a period like this one of short duration ; and 
the change tb a colder system of policy, and the introduction of our laws and regulations 
into countries Immediately dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm : it is 
the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discontent succeed to terror 
and admiratidn ; and the princes, the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed ranU and inlluencc 
see nothing but a^ system dooming them to inThicdiatc decline and ultimate annihilation. 

" This view of the subject applies only to the countries under our immediate sway. 
That goVernih'^ht of hifluencc and control which our condition forces us to exercise over 
manyof ouf allies and dependents, presents more serious difficulties, 'riicsc maybe 
mitigated, though they cannot be wholly removed, by our adopting the mean between 
two extremes in our conduct towards the native states which arc thus situated. Wc 
must alike avoid the minute and vexatious interference which counteracts the purpose 
for which we maintain them in existence by lessening their power, and consequently 
their utility, and that more baneful course which, satisfied with their fulfilling the general 
Conditions of their alliance, gives a blind support to their authority, however ruinous its 
measures to the prosperity of the country and the happiness of its inhabitants. If policy 
requires that we should govern a considemble part of India through the agency of its 
native prihc<» and chiefs, it is our duty to ]^mploy all our moral influence and physical 
pOvVi^ to strengthen instead of weakening tho& royal instruments of govermnent. No 
si^tUatioh of comparative improvement or better adniinistratiou shouirl lead us aside 
from this path.. The geoeral^gwd effected by our stfictiy followiug^t must always over- 
balance any ideal benefit which could be derived fromia temponiry dO^iatioo } 
by cireuinstances to deport fropithis^ourse^ H lo assuine exeiwse the imme- 

diate sovereignty bP the country than leave to such mock and d^radCd lfiktrb any 
means of avenging themselves on a power which has rendeted them thd debased tools of 
ito oww>^misgoiHMrb nidus# ^ are. the supporters of a system that ilesves a state 

which our has shut out from the sunshine of. that splendour 

^Weh gjM»4B|tjap|jj^^^to tp perish, unaided by 

jitUld Ibfi produced by.an. laternai admihistration con- 
sequent to that the speediest death of 

such gpverum<e|ftfJ^ w iC bnngs them soonest to the point at which we 

' -can. 

sWb' iTy-y: ' 
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can (qa|grpupds will be 8i4inittcd as le^itiipate 
the cpwpyv and give it tjib bbDqfits of our immeclllite rule^ 
very pvit against which , we have to guard# 
oiw efforts, come too rapidly; but to be at all safci^ihe 

tt crisis which cannot be contemplated without alarrp. ^ • ?? . , 

, The cause which has compelled, and will continue bcyondall others 4o compel us to 
increase our dominion, lies deep in the character of our power.. We havs^ whenever 
our authority is in question, no retreat Our situation is unlike that of anatloiial govem- 
incut which is associated in language, prejudices, habits, and religion with the people it 
governs : this want of natural root in the soil forces us to adopt a course ofaotipn, which 
a state, differently circumstanced, might avoid. The necessity of not injuring^ theimpres- 
sion upon which the very foundation of our authority rests, obliges GoveiDmdnt to carry 
through, at all hazards, every dispute and contest with the iuhabitBiiiSiof our own pro* 
vinces, or those of any state which we protect. The measures of a local oflloet' which 
occasion this necessity may be disapproved of; but our name and ascendancy must be 
supported, and victory must on any terms be obtained; for we cannot long eidst if our 
strength be even doubted. . . ^ , 

[ have Rubsecjuently, in the same work, observed,^ “ The prostration etf all ranks to 
our power is at tliis moment so complete, that the temptations to reform abuses aiKi to 
introduce speculative improvement, are almost irresistible to those whoso warm and 
generous impulses are not corrected and restrained by the severe but salutary lessons of 
experience. Men placed in such scenes arc slow to believe that almost every measure 
tending to produce sudden change, however good it may ap{)ear in the abstract, is attend- 
ed with evil consequences; and tliat it belongs not to human wisdom sobsequently to 
I'egulate the impetus of that action which has been precipitately and unseat^oottbiy excited 
in large communities. These observatioim aetjuire great importance in their application 
to our liastcrn empire, the population of which comprises all clasacsp^iMmvtbo most 
intelligent to the most ignorant, from the most courageous to, the 
though these are divided by their separation into tribes and castes, aiwelkax; by tbeir 
various dispositions, pursuits, and qualities, there arc some general sympatyesassbeiated 
with their prejudices and religion, which give them a disposition to unite,.; and of such 
feelings the more instructed part of the society know how to take full advantage when- 
ever it suits their purpose. Tlie iMahomedau priests, the Brahmins, and other civil classes, 
have for ages been the iiomiiml servants but real masters of the turbulent and bold, but ig.^ 
norantand superstitious, military races of their countrymen. Their knowledge bow to 
use this dangerous influence has been rendered complete by frequent exercise; anej wbeii 
we cotisider what they have lost by the introduction and extension of our dombion, it 
would be folly to expect exemption from their efforts to subvert it: their 8ijicqeii$ will 
depend on the means we place within their, reach. 1*; , ■ j r 


We are and must remain, from the construction of the society, comptelelysejiMirSiti^ 
from the natives of India, and we can only defend ourselves against attach by prcv^ntiVo 
measures, and by keeping weapons from the hands of those who are-iikeiy tp become'^^ 
enemies* Our condition does not merely limit the attainment of that knowledge 
appears necessary for out safety, but it compels us after we haVe . attained It to 
cautious in its application. Our suspicion of danger confirmed by sMif bF^ 
anproaclk but we must not even then make open prepiiilftfelli against it, 


approach! but we must not even then make open prenil^^lli i^inst it, ^ 
appear todoubt our own strength, it will be doubted ^ it is 

that cannot iotig survive the general impression of ^ ' i 

This sltUiect is fully treated, with reference to j9ca| e|fci|iei^^ 
to myjfsistknts in Malwa ; but the following 

to alfratiia t : Many questions will occur, deepl|;^^e€t^ «yitn ouf^^^^ 


• voK ii. of €eiiiaalivU8i >fae.i 
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f«itl^ but whenever that is concerned, the 

tone of obt^lll^t^ljm^bold'be^ it is the point upon which the moral part of our 

governmeiitdf |lii 9 gt^t empise liflim, aud in thcRc countries where our rule and control 
are iiewi aiidlfel which the inhabitatiWcannot yet iindcrstnnd any explanations that do not 
rest upon broad and obvious ground^,' the subject requires much attention : there arc 
many oases in which our faith, though not specihcally is virtually pledged to individiialH. 
MiuisterB, for instance, of minor or iuconinetcnt princes or chiefs, who have been brought 
forword'or recognized by us in the exerciw<of authority, have a claim upon onr support 
and 5H)usideratiun, which nothing but bad conduct on their part can forfeit. \\*c should 
110 doubt, be most careful in any interference that leads to such obligations ; they are only 
to be incurred when a necessity that involves the peace and prosperity of the country calls 
for (bem, but they must be sacix^dly observed ; for with a people who look in all c]ucstions 
of government more to persons than systems, the abandonment, except from gross miscon- 
duct, ofonyindiviUoal who had been raised or openly protected by iis would excite stronger 
feelings than the breach of an article of a treaty, and locally prove more injurious as it 
weakens that reliance upon our faith which is the very foundation of our strength. 

“ VVe may rest satisfied, while wc pursue the course 1 have stated (and it is the one 
to which our faith is almost in every case cither dircn-'lly or by im))iication ])lefigcd) that 
we have, from our.^para mount power, a very cllicicut check over states and tribes whose 
rulers, officers, and chiefs will soon discover tliat they can only gain our fai'our and support 
by good conduct or forfeit it by bad. With such knowledge, and with means compara- 
lirely limited^ we cannot expect that they will be disposed to incur displeasure, when 
the terms on which they can gain approbation arc so easy; at least no mcti possessed of 
commoOt aedse and discerimieut ((juulities in which the natives of India tire Kcliloni 
deficient)^ can be expected to act in such a manner: but wc must not ctuiceal from our- 
selves, that their conduct in this as in all other particulars, will rest chiefly on the value 
of that couditlou ill which they arc placed, or rather left ; ami in proportion us we render it 
cue of comfort^ end dignity, so will their care be to preserve our good opinion and to 
merit our mufidence. It is, indeed upon our success in supporting their respectability 
that the permanence of a system of control over great and small native states, such as 
W’e have established in this quarter of India, will depend. We have no choice of means 
in the performance of this delicate and arduous part of oUr duty ; though the check 
piust be efficient, it should be almost unseen: the cfTect ought to be produced more by 
the impressibtt than the exercise of superior power. Our principal object must be to 
elevate the authorities to whom we have left the administration of their respective terri- 
tories; we. must in all cases of interference bring tliem forward to their own subjects as 
the prohunent objects of respect and obedience; so far from the agent attracting anv to 
himself^ he should purposely repel it, that it may be given to the quarter where it is 
wanted, and to which it belongs. When we aid any prince or chief against his own sub*^ 
be exclusively used, and should be moat careful in making our 
naii^q^igents and servants pay the full measure of respect to ^ery branch of hU admi<» 
nistration, and eontinuaily been the watch to cbeck;tbat:dih»|^utlbp>w^ inherent in 
them io authorities, that they oiay In draw that 

a^j^ptibn to themselves which it is quiteesseoUal sWuld the native 

gtmrhipent. U is evident, ^at ouf ft^ntrol can only, be suppOTtitble. t0^^^f^^ being 
wnq J^IVi|b9 nagiq iu|d appea^ so long asit is exercised in a general man- 
ner i^r^ulate^^ above stated. Vlien vit> descends ta^^ checks 

and interference . revenue, to admliiistration of justice, listens to 

the comply nU. of dilH^ or even aggrieved individuals, and allows upon system 

fdiVo^ natl^^ Bictld the name of the pamoipunt .state, the con- 

tlntpince of 'to either Pfince or chief, is not only 

impolitic but as his cmaftiwm he felt by himself and by all attached to 

bis person qr famUy as a,,m^keryjgid dClgl^ feelings 

will oe the exmiminatioiatiifcdl inc^ve Fer when control is 

divested 
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divested'bf ite large and liberal character^ and takes ainore minDteiti^j|li^;^ijp^teKarfflCtit 
belong to the administration becomes the due of the person by 

his agents, and the nominal prince or his officers are degraded into s^^edlHBQ ^d incompe- 
tent instruments of rule* 

In this general outline of our interference with the rulei^, great and snjall, of this 
part of India, I have dwelt much upon the political considerations upon which it is 
grounded ; because I am convinced that there is no part of the subject that requires to 
be so deeply studied and so fully understood as this should be by eveiy subordinate agent ; 
for there is no point of his duty which is at once so delicate and a^uous, or in which 
success or failure so much depends upon individual exertion. He will be prompted to 
deviate from the course prescribed by the action of his best feelings and by hopes of 
increasing his personal reputation, but he will be kept steady in that course by a 
knowledge of tlic importance of those general principles on which the present system 
rests* It is in the performance of this part or his duty that all which has been said 
regarding manner and intercourse must be in his memory; for men in the situation in 
which those are, with whom he must in all cases of interference come in contact, arc 
not to be conciliated to tlieir condition, nor kept in that temper towards the paramount 
authority which it is necessary for its interest they should be, by mere correctness or 
strict attention to justice. The native states must be courted and encouraged to good 
conduct, and the earnest endeavour of the British agent must be to give their rulers a 
pride in their administration ; to elfect which object he must win to his side not only the 
rulers themselves, but the principal and most respectable men of the country. In his 
efforts to gain the latter, however, he must beware of depriving the local authority of 
that public opinion wbieli is so essential both as a check to misrule and a reward to 
good government, but which would eeusc to be fell as either the moment the ties between 
prince and subject were seriously injured or broken.*’ \ 

Wc have long had intimate relations with the Nizam of the Deccan joiir In lerference in 
<>hc internal rule of that state has within the last thirty- five years been ve^p^tedly pbanged, 
varying with the character of its prince and that of the ministers to whorn 'tiie;imbmliate 
administration was confided. It could hardly perhaps have been otherwise, from local 
circumstances, and the wars which have occurred since the alliance was formed j but 
its elFect upon the country and the inhabitants have iKien very unhappy ; and it is 
desirable, when we have a prospect of continued peace, that this large slate should be 
governed l)y principles as settled and defined as the nature of such connexions will 
admit.' The same observations apply to the state of Nagporc, of Lucknow and to the 
government of Scindia ; for though the latter is not bound to admit our interference by 
any treaties, it is so virtually dependent upon the British Government, and so surrou tided 
by princes aud chiefs under our protection, that we cannot, however mueb. we inay 
desire to do so, abstain from taking a deep interest in its condition, and in the conduct of 
its rulers, inasmuch as their acts may lead to the disturbance of the general tranquiUUy 
of India. 


I was called upon by a private letter from Lord W. Dentinck to give my opinioD oi^Uie 
fiubject of our interference at the court of the King of Oude, a vciy short time before )t left 
India. I cannot better give my sentiments upon this subject than by quoting from my 
reply- Referring to Lucknow, I obsei-ved, *■ 

Before entering upon any particular case, it is moat essential to look tbrosigh^lt^ to 
fix our minds at the commencement in a decided manner upon tbe olyecU wedenKlovto 
attain. : ''S'- • 

Supposing it to be our object t<> keep the internal admmistmtkin u^er ks n^ 
princes, you cannot expect that the subjects of su^ a state will 4dwiii^s ^oal 

happiness 
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happinc$^^f%p4 ajpqmt); i that will vary \vith the character of princes and their ministers ; 

h we may calculate tliat, protected as they are from external 

aetaeks, antffifelth any very outrageous injustice, by our power and general control, the 
idhabifanta 6f the territories of oor allies have enjoyed and will enjoy, as much content 
and comfort, particularly the superior classes, as those of our own provinces. This is 
contrary to common opinion and to recorded statements, but it is my firm belief. Sup- 
posing, however, this not to be the case, tve must adopt a principle that will go rapidly to 
the establishment of direct rule all over India, before we can admit that our system of 
government being better, is a legitimate ground for the establishment of our authority 
over any countries now governed by native princes : the maintenance of the latter, how- 
ever, is in my opinion at once politic and just. Deprived of all power to contend with us 
In war, they still possess (as long as we leave it to them) a sufficient stake in the empire to 
make them and their adherents take an interest in its tranquillity. 

** T^heir kingdoms and principalities oirci* an asylum and employment to classes of men 
vrtib could not yet reconcile themselves to our mode of rule ; for these reasons 1 must dread 
the too rapid advancement of our power over what remains to iialives, as an evil. I am 
sickened with that mawkish morality that argues upon the sin and inhumanity of our tole- 
rating abuses and misrule, which we have the power to correct, and in which, from 
possessing that power and not exercising it, wo are .said to become in a degree implicated : 
1 neither admit the facts nor the deductions, f could mention provinces in every part of 
our territories in which over-assessment, tlic forms of the Adawlut, and inefficient police, 
have producptl more discontent, degradation and suffering to the inhabitants than I ever 
knew under liative governments. 

But aiappoaing this not the case, we cannot admit our right to carry the privilege of 
giviugadyhCf modified interference, stipulated by treaty, to go, under any eircuin- 

stanecs short of hostilities, extreme public danger, or the violation of faith, to the esta- 
blishment of gr right to assume the government of the country with the prince of which our 
treaties arc contracted. Concluding these to be your Lordship’s sentiments as well as 
mine, the question is narrowed as to the best manner of preserving the mitive government 
of Lucktidiv, of seeing faitlifully fidfilled our positive engagements, and of ameliorating 
the condition, or lessening, as far us we have the power, the suirerings of the subjects of 
an ally from his weakness or tyranny. We cannot refuse him the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty^ but tve have a right, which should be rigidly maintained, not to allow our aid to be 
used mr unjust purposes; we cannot prevent our protection affording him the means of 
abusing power that be would not otherwise possess, but if his conduct i.s systematically 
bad, we may, on good grounds, abstain from granting him aid ; our doing so must effect 
some reform, through the distress and embarrassment in which he would be involved. 
In the event, however, of his not being able to quell disturbances which he had excited, 
ahd the general peace of the country becoming disturbed in a degree that affected our 
own provinces, mterference would become unavoidable ; such a state of affairs would 
render a prince incapable of fulfilling the obligations of the alliance* But even in this cx« 
treme, 1 would rather see him deprived of power, and another placed upon the musnud 
or tisaume his territories, than attempt to govern them through a Kl^rid^ney and a minister 
lU opposition tb the nominal head of the state. Our condition forces us upon many ex- 
pedients oradmihistfatioii^ and this latter has been often tried ; but 1 am quite satisfied 
that unless in cases of a minor of acknowledged natural imbecility^it is from many causes 
t^ very worst species of rule that can be adopted, both os it aftecia the temper and hap- 
pioess^of the peoplpf^anfd the good name of tiim British Ooremment." 

After detailing the n^e of proceeding which apf^ared to be best adapted to actual 
ckt^anwtaiices 1 conblnded by bbaecrin^^ are adopted, 

aftiu^ dfgived upon 4he agent who has to carry them into 

execution. 
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execution; If a weak man, the tempting scene will lead all to linpose o|>ob 
if abk 3 , but not conciliating in his manner or temper, he will, by constantly fretting tbe^, 
place the king and court in array against him ; if difficult of access, abd a JDdhaaxrj^ he 
witi, whatever be his experience and knowledge, certainly fail in doing’' than |iexv 
suading government of the necessity of leaving the crown to the Kitig of Oude, but 6f 
making the British representative viceroy over him. If the resident adds to efficiency, 
from other qualifications, humility of heart, kindness of manner, and is edsy at all perioga 
of personal access, he will eventually work reform in the worst of native courts ; biit he 
must keep aloof from all intrigue; he must hear no complaints beyond what his duly 
absolutely requires, of the native ruler and his minister; he must give no pfi^atb audi- 
ences, and be content to make many sacrifices to impart good feelings and boiifi'dence. 
Such a man, if he conducts the intercourse with a ruler and his minister himself, 
ail assistant, and has great toleration for the deviations of the native pribc^s and fbeir 
ministers from what we deem the right path, may be trusted in close contact Vrfth a 
native court ; but in the condition these princes arid ministers are, and our altered rela- 
tions, I should, on the whole, prefer the resident’s being at some distance, if that Waa not 
attended with a great diminution of his means of performing his indispensable duties v it 
will afford us better chance of preserving the native state alive. It subjects our reputatioti 
to less injury, for where evil measures are adopted that we cannot prevent, it gives us po* 
litJoal strength in the contrast instead of mixing our name with misrulCi** 

V. What have been the financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our Political Relations which have been made since 1813 ? to be 
exhibited under the following heads : 

1st. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2d. Increased or decreased charge of Civil Administration. 

3d. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force. 

4th. Increased or decreased risk of External or Internal Hostility. 

As a general reply to this Querc, which relates to the financial effects of our conquests, 
1 can only state, that I know of no war in India, into which we have entered within the 
period of my experience (and that extends to nearly 50 years) which wc could liave avoided, 
except at the hazard of our safety, or that of the allies whom w^e were bound to protect; nor 
could we, while exposed to such hazards, venture on reducing our armies ; on the contrary, 
we have been during peace obliged to fit out and keep in the field large and expensiva 
bodies of men to check and restrain the restless ambition of native princes,. and the darieg 
exces.ses of plunderers. I mean particularly the Mahomedan sovereigns of Mysore, Hyder 
and Tippoo ; the Mahratta states and the Piiidarries. The latter were a vast predatoryborde 
generated by former wars, and governed by principles hostile to all civilized or traiiquil;rtiie^ 
This great body of plunderers were so intermingled with other govcrnmcntii, upon whosa 
weakness they had usurped, or with whom they were secretly leagued^ that their progress 
(which was that of crime and devastation) could alone have been arrested by the Itmtish 
Government. That Government, nevertheless, in obedience to maxims of ipolicj strongly 
inculcated from England, wasted millions upon a systeni of defence which, aftera^lapsoim 
several years, was found to have all the expenses of war, -without aoy of those beDefitafWlito)| 
result from its success. When forced into the contest agaioat tbese.lawless freebooUtnSj^,^ 
combination which had been secretly formed against oqr .power by many of thisiMahi^^ 
states, was gradually developed ; hence the war took a larger scope, and termiiiatad in 
establishing our supremacy upon a footing which has enabled us recently to makq ip^eat 
reductions In our militarv establishments. In thus eu^pressing myself, I do hot to 
blame the Home Government, who^ cohdhet was actuated ^by thovihdat 

, , L ^ ' ' " ' ■ ■' v , V' ' i'" 
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inotivc«* 'I'bcy were naturally dealroua to avert, ad long as poaaible, the necessity of 
entering itpoii a course of operations which they foresaw must involve extension of terri- 
torjfd dnmiaion, and the inultiplication of our political alliances. 

Accurate information on the first, second, and third 8|>ccificationsof the fifth Quere, must 
be obtained from your records. With respect to tlie fourth, 1 shall state as shortly as I can 
my sentiments. The hazard of external attack is u|kui the North-western parts of India. 
The danger is, 1 conceive, less from any Asiatic power than from Russia advancing into 
TarUiry, or establishing such an influence over Persia as would enable her to use Asiatic 
states as aids and instruments in the invasion of India. 1 do not mean to say that this 
danger is proximate, but it is cue which wc should never cease to contem plate as ])ossible; 
smd without incurriug unnecessary expense, we should suit our means of defence to those of 
eventual attack. I have, in my letter to Lord W. Bentiiick,^ which forms a number of my 
reply to your letter on the military branch of the Indian government, given my opinion os 
to the military lines of defence which I would recommend to be maintained, and to be con- 
nected with roads along our Western frontier. The survey of the Indus by the oflicer I 
deputed to Lahore, in conformity with orders from England, adds much to our information 
on this subject. 1 have not had access to Captain Burncs’ report, but from what I have 
learnt of its contents, 1 conclude that while it shows that there is more facility than was 
believed for a Northern enemy reaching the banks of the Indus, it ascertains the perfect 
practicability of navigating that river with steam to a very great distance, as also the prin- 
cipal rivers of the Punjab. This is a most important fact in every respect, and in none more 
than our defence of India; besides the easy transport of force from the jmrt of Bombay to 
every point upon the river, it establishes the facility of rapid commnnication between the 
Western extremes of the territories of Bombay and the North-western stations of Bengal, 
which would enable us to combine, at a period of emergency^ in fewer days than it would 
now take months, our military means of defence. 

The period is I hope distant, and may perhaps never arrive, when wc shall be called upon 
to fight for our empire of India on the banks of the Indus ; but the navigation of that river 
will, 1 hope, in the course of a few years be open, through successful negotiation with those 
who possess its banks, to commercial enterprise ; and in affording protection to this new 
branch of commerce we shall gradually prepare the means of opposing any such danger as 
that which has been alluded to, if it should ever occur, f have already drawn your attention 
to my late Minutes regarding Bagdad and Persia,a8 well us the Arab tribes of the Gulph and 
the Red Sen. The importance of maintaining an establishment of steam vessels at Bombay, 
for the mere purpose of rapid communication with England and other quarters, is not, 1 
believe, disputed ; nor is the great benefit which may result from their employment as 
vessels of war, in suppressing piracy, or other services, doubted. The facility and extent 
to which the Bussorah river and the Tigris can be navigated by steam, is fully ascertained, 
and measures have been taken to survey the Euphrates ; to these is now added the Indus. 
No man can look at a map without being satisfied of the importance of our possessing the 
mans of promptly resisting any approaching danger in these quarters ; and it appears 
indispensably necessary to this object that the steam branch of the Indian navy should be 
(Ijncttti the officers) competent to the duty ofengineersf as well as of sailors: some of 
them^baveailready qualifiM themselves to act in that capacity; but the system should be 
pei^^ and It can be made so wlthoul^increase of expense. A knowledge of the habits, 
pngadioesi and languages of the natives, is as essential to the European officers of the 
Intmii harjas to those of our army ; and native seamen mixed with Europeans are as 
^ necessary 

. ; ^ 

^ • Ibiederth November, iw. 

citimmlwtesed eai«ert in the Siity of ettgftieere of tteidif-WMelt it aelcnowtedged, end 
nie ejetem kto eommenoed in Hit Migeity** mvy. In Indin it U InditpenMible. The greet expense of mending 
engiimeri (h>m England; their want of Janguage to inetruct or direct others ; their loss of faeslUi from climate* and 
the too hvqticiit itregoter habits, fonders conOdimee In tbia class hazardous at all timss^ and particularly on occurrence 
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No. 14. necessary for the protection and defence of the Western parts of our Eastern empire^ as 
native troops are for other quarters. 1 have stated niy reasons most fully on this subject 
Minute of the 28th of October, 1830, and can only add, with reference to your present 
Sir J. .Wcolm. question, that if the attempt is made to supply the place of this local and efficient force by 
His Majesty’s ships, it will not only be more expensive and less efficient, but deprive that 
quarter of India of one of its best means of guarding against external attack. These sen* 
timents, of the correctness of which I am positive, from local expcncnce of more than 
thirty years, have no reference to the acknowledged superiority of His Majesty’s -navy, 
whose services must always, on the occurrence of war, be called for in aid of local means 
of defence ; iny opinions refer to the ordinary duties of the Indian navy; to a familiarity 
with seas, rivers, and shores, where this branch is employed ; to that knowledge of the 
languages of the natives which they arc obliged to attain in order to conciliate uncivilized 
tribes, prompt to olfence and revenge ; to that implicit obedience to ail orders of the local 
government, under whom they are wholly placed ; to their being inured to the almost 
insufferable heats to which they are often exposed, and which in so many cases have proved 
fatal to those unaccustomed to the climate ; but above all, to the constant change of com- 
manders aiid officers of vessels which, from the constitution of His Majesty’s navy, roust 
take place. This would of itself be, in my opinion, an insuperable bar to the substitution 
of the King’s for the Indian navy, for the King’s officers could never be expected to learn 
the languages, nor become acquainted with tlie usages and prejudices of the natives, 
acquirements indispensable to fit them for tlieir local duties. I need, however, say no 
more upon tliis part of our means of defence, being quite satisfied that when the subject 
undergoes that investigation to which all the establishments of India are now submitted, 
sufficient facts will appear on record, and sufficient further evidence will be given, if 
required, to prove the necessity of maintainiug and elevating, instead of destroying or 
lowering, this essential local branch of our force in that country. 

With respect to internal hostility, our exemption from it must depend as much upon 
the shape and character of our rule as upon any military force that our revenues will admit 
us to support for the general protection of those vast territories now subject to our sway. 
India ever has and ever will abound in bold and ambitious men, and our danger from these 
will increase in proportion as our .system shall destroy the princes and chiefs about whom 
many of the elements we have most to fear, are now at repose ; and it is a conviction of this 
fact which has made me the constant advocate for maintaining all we can of a native aris* 
tocrncy. My sentiments upon this subject are very fully stated in the papers on Nnzzeraim, 
which are beiorc the Committee on India Affairs. I however beg leave to subjoin on extract 
from my Minute of the 12th November, 1829.* 

“It is a too common usage (I observe in tlmt document), to abandon in despair^ our 
efforts to reform petty princes and chiefs from their idle and lawless habits, and tO consider 
them as irreclaimable from their condition to that of good and attached subjects and depen- 
dents. There is no branch of our Indian administration in which I have had more, 
experience or have more studied, and I must affirm my belief that we have failed more from 
causes on which I shall here only very shortly remark, than from the impossibility or even 
difficulty of effecting the object. We are generally fixed in the belief of our own superipri^ 
and repose too great confidence in our native servants, to have that patience 
bearance, and to make the allowances that are required for the errors of those we desifpkfo 
reclaim. We too often expect and enforce a sudden conformity to a system of rule thflis 
opposeil to every existing feeling and prejudice of the party from whom it 
Where this is not the case, and a more tolerant system is established, stilJ men’s, and 
crimes are, from the nature of our government, recorded against them ; and men oftept 

on the statement of an agent who may be inexperienced in such matters, or misipformed, 
driven to acts of contumacy or opposition to government ; and these acts, according 


• Panu 28, Minute on Nuzaerana^ 12 November, 1829. 
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to their experience and habite were but venial offences, are, when construed by the more 
severe maxims of our rule, inexpiable crimes. In this mode I have known chief after chief 
fall ^fore a generaljand unbending sirstem/* 

“I am quite sensible I may be accused by many of mixing, on this and other occasions, 
too much of feeling for individuals with questions of policy ; but if this is a fault, I can only 
state it is one to which I attribute niiicli of that success that has attended iny elTbris in iho 
public service. I have endeavoured through life, and shall as long us 1 am employed, to 
mitigate what 1 deem the evil effects produced by a cold and indexible policy, whicli, sub- 
stituting in all cases attention to principles for cotisideration of persons, runs counter to tlie 
feelings and usages of natives.”* 

I shall conclude tins branch of the subject, which is one of the most difht'ult and im- 
portant on which yon have asked my opinion, by again quoting from flie same document to 
which I have just referred. Alluding to the limited ap})licntiou of the principles calculated 
to preserve a native aristocracy in the countries recently coiupiered from the Peisliwa, 
I ODserved :f 

‘‘ The points agitated in the course of this Minute are much limited as to local effect, hut 
most important principles have become involved in the discussion ; these iude(Hl are con- 
nected with the considerations of policy tliat relate to the present and future welfare of the 
Indian empire. Various opinions prevail as to the mode in which that can he best governed 
and maintained. Some look to increase of revenue, from its furnishing tlie means of paying 
a great and ade(juute force, as being tlic simnlost and surest mode of preserving oiir power; 
but an army chiefly composed of natives of the country we ilesire to kei p in subjection, 
may prove a two-edged sword ; and besides, history informs us that though armies are the 
sole means of Ci.nquering a country, they never were the sob? or even the chief means of 
preserving it. Others look to colonization as a source of great strength. India has bene- 
fited and will benefit still further from the introduction into its ports, and some of its most 
fruitful provinces, of the capital, enterprizc, and science of Europeans; hut no sprinkling 
of our countrymen and their descendants, if allowed to coloni/.e, to which we can ever look, 
would render them a support upon which we couUl rely for the preservation of this empire ; 
that must ever depend upon our success in attaching our native subjects, and above all, the 
liigher and more mfluential clas.ses ; tlie task is for many reasons arduous and ilifficiiit, but 
it must be accomplished, or our empire, on its present cxtendtMl basis, will be w'eak and 
insecure; no sacrifices can, in iny o])iiiion, be too great to eilect this object, and it must be 
pursued with unremitting perseverance in every quarter of our dominions, varying in its 
mode according to the actual character and construction of the community.” 

To those who have only seen part of our vast territories and who liave not personally 
observed the more turbulent ana untractable tribes and natives who are now subject to our 
general rule, it has appeared that we should best raise an aristocracy by promoting to it 
natives who bad dUtinguished themselves in the public service. There can be no doubt that 
the ambition of those w*e employ should be pointed to objects of such honourable ambition, 
and they have been «o by that admirable institution of the privileged classes of the Deccan 
which was fi>rmed by the wisdom of Mr. Elphinstone, my predecessor in the government of 
i but thkanstitiition would have been a meagre one, and wholly inadequate to the 
object^ riad it not included in its several classes the highest and most respectable chiefs of 
the ]]^ccan, in eooordance with whose feelings and wishes it was formed, to protect them 
from the levelling forms and rules of our courts of law, to which they have a deep and un- 
conquerable repugnance. Treating of the value of their association in this class, I must 
again refer to tne document before noticed.:|: 

With r<^ard to the eflfecU of this measure upon ourlocol and general interests it would 
certainly retard the il did not altogether destroy those hopes which we now 

eutertairi 
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entertain of oiir being able to preserve a native aristocracy in this part of India. The main- 
tenance of the Jagheerdars and Sirdars in their present stations, besides other cdvantages, 
is quite essential to enable us to raise to that rank and consideration we desire, those who 
distinguish themselves in the public service ; for if the representations of the high families 
who now belong to tUe first and second classes of the privileged orders of the Deccan, fall 
one by one before pur system of rule, that institution will lose what gives it value and eleva- 
tion. The Jagheerdars and Sirdars are, in the estimation of their countrymen, a hereditary 
nobility, to whom proud ancestry and possession of land for generations, give consequence; 
and it is the association with them that is prized by those we raise to inferior grades of the 
same order. Is not this natural ? What is the principal claim of the peerage in our own 
country ? Is it not to be of the same order with the Howards and the Percys ? Did the 
wonderful successes of Bonaparte, or the heroic achievements of his generals, raise them 
above tins feeling? Associations and alliances were sought with conquered princes, and 
impoverished, but noble and ancient families. It was in them an extorted compliance with 
feelings and prejudices which all the boasted philosophy of the age has, fortunately for 
society, not been able to eradicatc.f 

“ The feelings and prejudices above stated are much stronger in India than in Europe, 
and the condition and character of the inhabitants, and the nature of our rule, make it 
more difficult to conciliate them ; but this difficulty may, in a great degree, be overcome. 
It might have been of comparatively slight consequence to overcome it m the early stages 
of our power, for those who did not like our rule could go elsewhere; but a few years have 
worked a wonderful change in the state of India. The wars to which we have been compelled, 
from our condition, have left us sole sovereigns of that vast country, but they have 
involved us in great, though not irretrievable, embarrassment. The pressure of financial 
difficulties recommends every measure which promises immediate relief, but that, to be per- 
manent, must be sought, not in the future annexation of territory, but in the improvement 
of what we possess, in the reduction of offices, and in the general revision and reduction of 
our establishments. To enable us to effect these objects we must not cast away one iota of 
good feeling or motive for allegiance, that exists, or which we have a prospect of creating 
in the minds of our native subjects. We must maintain to the utmost of our power the 
higher orders of the community, for on their being conciliated to our rule the future peace 
oT this empire must greatly depend, and with it our power to lessen the expenses of its 
government.” 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

In answer to the 6th Query, I must state, that within the scope of my experience I know 
no instance of the principles of justice being departed from, much-less those of expediency. 
On the contrary, I have known the latter consulted at the hazard of impressions unfavour- 
able to our character, but not in a degree that could be termed injustice. I must, howeve^^ 
add, that such cases have been very rare ; and I have seriously regretted their occurring^ 
being satished that in a government like India, no temporary object can warrant us m 
weakening impressions which are the foundation of our power. 

VIL How far have the strength and distribution of the Indian army been ref- 
lated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political pesifigiii 

/ and relations, and to their actual condition with reference to the forces beiqvighp^lO 
r Native States on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility OT yiiWRiib- 
ordination we have to guard ? ‘ 

As far as my experience enables me to speak on the subject of your 7th Quem 1 dtould 

. . ■ 
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■P-, I have stated in Minute of the 3d of October, 1629, how strongly this feeling oi^rated, on the reeent oceaiioB 
of investing native ofilcers with the rank of KilHdar, the senior, stho was raised to the third daises, and prised it in tha 
highest degree. *' I am now (said Subador Major Furfarainiin||^ ooe of the oldest and bravest seddiers of the army,) oa 
a footing with Jugheerdara and Siidart.*' t FSI1.4S. 
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sAy tliAt the drstribiftibn of our forces has been rcgnlatec! by etcry attention to the c6nSi» 
derations which you hat^e stated. 

VIIL How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies 
been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

In answer to the 8th Query, I can state, with full knowledge, that thg late regulation ol' 
the civil establishments of oOr residencies has been made with the strictest attention to 
economy, and Itshould almost fear that in some instances this principle may operate injn* 
riously to efficiency, but the pressure of fiminciul difficulties required every effort ; and 
sliould reductions in this branch have been carried too far, a remedy no t^oiibt will’^bc 
applied. 

iX. How far have the residents and agents l)een subject to the necessary 
checks? j 

In answer to the 9th ^lery, I can only state, that the residents and agents employed in 
the political branch are selected as persons in whom complete confidence is reposed ; they 
are, however, subject to many checks, though not so minute as those which are applied U) 
officers employed in the ordinary branches of administration. A very salutiiry cflect would 
in this instance be prmluccd by the proposed change in the shape of our local rule, which 
I shall explain in my reply to your next Query. 


X. How far has the existing system of Government or home direction and control 
been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite vigour, con- 
stancy, promptitude and unity of purpose in the several gradations of government, 
direction, control or infiiicncc; and (if any) what change is necessary or advisable 
in the constitution of the Home, or ol the Indian Ctovernment. 


I have treated the subject of the Government at Home in the second volume of my Poli- 
tical History of India, and I am not at present prepared to offer any additional ol)scrvatioris 
on that branch of your inquiry. Witli respect to a reconstruction of our local rule in India, 
I am of opinion, that from the complete change in our condition wiiliin the last fifteen years, 
such a measure is urgently required; and that the Board may be in full possession of my 
sentiments on this subject, I transmit copy of a letter* which 1 wrote to Lord W. Bcntinck 
immediately previous to my leaving India; and in further illiisiruiion of the plan therein 
proposed, 1 siiall conclude this letter by a quotation from my address to the Chairman of 
the Bast-India Company, dated 25 April 1827, which has relation to a plan then proposed 
for the administration of the provinces of Mulwa and Kajpootana. 

This plan, 1 ob$eryed,t is the same in substance and in principle ns that wliich 1 for- 
merly brought before the Governor-General in Council, and the adoption of which 1 repeat- 
edly urged upon his lyordship during the last year of my residence in India. My opinions 
upon the subject coincided at that period with those of the highestpublic authorities Imth in 
India and in England : it is needless to dwell upon the causes which, under such circum- 
stances, led to successive expedients instead of a permanent system. Suffice it to say, that 
tlie difficulties of establishing such a system will be increased by delay. We must not, if 
suieh’be oni* object, allow any minor obstacles to obstruct its fillfilment; and in our efforts to 
effect tAiS|^#e should look more to ultimate than immediate benefits from the measures we 
adopt We’musv in the prosecution of this policy, view with a wise and liberal toleration 
the the prejudices and the vices which belong to native rule in its bent shape, and we 

must not allow ourselves to be hurried by the personal inefficiency or defective institutions 
of those wimm We desire to reform' into a substitution of our own agents and establishments; 

la^r nave, ho doubt, many excellencies, but they have also serious defects ; tlicy are 
d^tructlire of all native ratnik and authority. The inherited rights of chiefs and the che- 
rished affegiank^ of their Ibllbwc^rA'afC all swept aWay, and ties imd feeWhgs which origrhally 
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consdtQted the strongest links of social order and peace being oxitraged' and brokan>^^^«^ 
converted iiitb elements of discontent and rebellion. We must not flatter ourselves that' 
the future operation of this system of government will be attended with as few evils as it 
'heretofore been. The substitution of our government for the misrule, oppression,: apd 
^archy to which they had been exposed, was hailed bv those of our new subjects whose 
h^ibits were commercial and agricultural; while the warlike and turbulent part of the pbpU-’ 
lation found employment and subsistence in the services of princes, whose territories hiid 
not yet been subdued by our arms. But in the whole peninsula of India there is no longer 
any escape from subjection to our direct rule, influence, or control. 

The rise of our astonishing power has been so rapid that the great majority of those who 
arc subject to it, continue to make favourable comparisons between our government and that 
of their late masters, but in a very short period none will remain who can derive consolation 
from such recollections; and we are not warranted by the History of India, nor indeed by 
that of any other nation in the world, in reckoning upon the possibility of prescryin^^ an 
empire of such a magnitude, by a system which excludes, as ours does, the natives from every 
station of high rank and honourable ambition. Least of all would sucli a system be com- 
patible with the plans now in progress for spreading instruction, for it is certain that if these 
plans are not associated with the creation of duties that will employ the minds which we 
enlighten, we shall only prepare elements that will hasten the destruction of our empire. 
If we do not use the knowledge which we impart, it will be employed against us, and a 
conviction of this truth should lend to the adoption of every measure which can prepare 
the way for granting to the natives a greater share than they have yet enjoyed in the 
government. 

‘‘ It is not my intention to dwell upon the common-place arguments which have so often 
been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive employment of Enro- 
peans in high and respectable stations. The numerous advocates who are (professionally, 
1 might say,) arrayed against every other system, have hitherto, and will, I fear, unless very, 
decided steps are taken to prevent it, continue to beat down the opinion of the few^ whose 
opportunities have enabled them to take a more enlarged view of tliis question, and to con- 
sider it as one, not of local, but of imperial policy. 

" The facts which are so continually reiterated of native pliancy, dishonesty, and corrup- 
tion, so far from forming objections to their employment, are in my mind only proofs of its 
necessity. Are we to abandon in despair, on account of their weakness or depravity, the 
project of their reformation and improvement ? And can we think it possible to effect thia 
desirable change, and to attach them to our rule by a series of lessons upon virtue, morality, 
and good order, given in our schools, and repeated in our regulations and proclamations, 
while at the same time we deny them all opportunities (except upon the most limited scale) 
of practising what we teach and inculcate f 

“ We have sufficient examples in all governments, and in none more than our own, to 
prove that dishonesty and corruption, when common to classes, cease to be a reproach to 
individuals ; but what wise or liberal statesman, wisliing to reclaim men from such habits 
and feelings, would adopt, os a mean^ their exclusion from the sphere of high and honoddiablc 
actmn ? And who that knows the inveteracy of long usage wpuld bc deterred by pard^ 
failure, from steadily and patiently pursuing the only course which can reconcile a go^ifc. 

to the people under which they live, and give them that sUike in its weliari^‘"^d 
repiiilation which they never can have till these are associated with their own Ititerestsf^d 
advantages? > ^ 

It may perhaps be objected, that these observations do not apply to 
Most assuredly they apply to all mankind: we And in all coinmuniUeaboldi ablgt ai^d^^i^^ 
tions individuals who exercise an influence and power over the class to they 

and these must continue enemies to a government^ however just and humane in its 
principles, under which they are neither trusted lior employed. Tlutre is no oquqtraJto 
which this observadon applies more fordbly thimi to India ; the nuildtude ar% fiom uteir 

prejudices 
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preiiuii«et and superstition^ peculiarly exposed to the artifices and designs of such men, 
ancf in the territories under our direct rule, we can offer nothing to their ambition beyond 
the most subordinate stations. 

** The whole complexion and character of our power in India has altered within the last 
ten years. Our influence < r rule, as before observed, now embraces the whole that vast 
country; high and aspiring men can And no spot beyond tlie limits if our authority, ami 
such must either be systematically watched and repressed as enemies of mir p wer, or che* 
rished and encouraged as the instruments i f its exercise ; there is n ^ medium. In the first 
case, the more decidedly we proceed to our object, the better for our immediate safety; but 
I should, 1 confess, have little confiilence in the success of such a proceeiling. As one helul 
of the Hydra was lopped off, another would arise ; and as well migiit we strive to stem the 
stream or the Ganges, os to depress to the level of our ordinary rule the energies and hopes 
which must continually arise in so vast and various a population as that of India.** 

It is perhaps necessary, before 1 conclude, to state*, that there are several parts of the plan 
of local rule which I suggested to I.,ord W. Bentinck wliicli may admit of alterations, priv 
vided the principles on which the wlioie scheme is groiinde<l be not impaired. Of tliese 
principles the most important is the autfiority of the Governor-General : there is no escaping 
from the necessity of clothing him with almost absolute }H)wer. 'I'lie selection of an iiuli- 
Tulual for this high office will ever be tlie measure upon which the good administration of 
our Eastern Empire will chiefly depend ; the checks upon iiim and other high authorities 
must be of a character calculated to prevent the abuse without weakening the exercise of 
their power; but if our leading object is, ns it undoubtctdly should be, to rule India more 
with attention to tlie feelings, the usages anil tlic interests of the vast majority of its inha- 
bitants than to European maxims anu prejudices, tlie forms and principles of our govern- 
ment may l)e made in this os in all its parts simple, intelligible, and efficient. 

I have stated, in the accompanying letter to Lord W. Bentinck, that the Governor-General 
and the Governors or I/ieut.-Cvovernors will have in each department high officers acting 
under them, whom they can, according to fixed and prescribed rules, call into Council when- 
ever their aid is necessary for the purpose of framing laws nr regulations, or in measures that 
are meant to effect improvements or changes in the peculiar lines of service to which such 
functionaries belong, and to the latter a power and responsibility could be assigned that will 
ensure the good performance of these casual but important duties. This point, however, 
requires much consideration, and is one upon which I shall not at present say more than 
that it may, in my opinion, be easily adapted to the principles and objects of the plan 1 
have recommended for the future local administration of our Eiistern empire. 

I am, &c. 

JOHN MALCOLM. 
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Mt Lord, Bombay, 2d December, ISSOd. 

I HAVE written your Lordship very fully on the subject of the army of India, and my 
Minute under date the 28th of November, copy of which is transmitted, gives a short 
abstract of the principal measures that have teen adopted since I took charge of this 
government It also snows their financial results. Though these have exceeded 40 ladi of 
rupees, from reductions of the army, abolition of offices, diminution of establishmeiiis, and 
revisions of depefltments, 1 must consider this reduction as comparatively small in proportion 
to what will result from the tdbrms introduced into every branch of this government; the 
economical eflects of whicb have already been ▼eiy great, and must,, if the measures now in 
prqgrm be decidedly rnaintainech be prcu^ressivel^ greate^^ Tlie accounts of the three last 
year^i as relating to all oontiogeticiei both in Uie cird and military departments, show this, 
as* j^r Lordship wiUobsekir^ fna veiy cleai^^in«l^^ but there must be no laxity in en- 
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forcing rigorously the principles upoa which such reforms rest. Goiidiiiial refuresenUtions 
will be made against the different parts of a system which a0ects the interests of too many 
individuals to be unassailed. It will be more difficult to repel such representations! from the 
multiplied distinct authorities which alike exist over departments at the presidency and in 
the provinces. Many may be adverse to the principles on which recent reforms have been 
rriade. Indolence, weakness or inexperience in their superiors, will all tend to aid subordi- 
nate persons in the various establishments, and those connected with them, in their unwearied 
attomj)ts to revive abu.ses and increase expenditure. The efforts which have been made to 
reduce expense have owed their success to causes which, in the ordinary state of affairs, 
cannot he expected to continue in operation. I came to this government with general know- 
ledge of all parts of our empire, and long residence in India, as well as personal experience 
in the details of t^very department, whicli gave rne advantages not likely to combine again 
in an individual. 'I’lie pressure of financial difficulties was so great that reductions to a large 
amount were indispensable. This presidency was measured by a standard which referred' 
(upon wlial principles I can never understand) to its ability to pay its own expenses, more 
than to its importance as a part of the general empire of India, and I was called upon by 
every consideration of duty, as well as by the orders of my superiors in England and in India, 
to (liminisli ])iiblic expenditure. In this work, in which I have personally and unremittingly 
laboured for three years, I have been greatly aided by the talent and virtue which 1 founain 
the public services. But it has not been accomplished without creating discontent and dis- 
satisfaction witli measures that affect tlie present interests and prospects of numbers. This 
I have not h( cd('d. My knowledge of the subject, my impressions regarding the future 
Ixmcfits to the government and to the public service, have enabled me to pursue an undevi- 
ating course ; Imt the obstacles 1 have met make me quite satisfied that without there are 
many and serious changes and modifications in the whole shape of the general administra- 
tion of this presidency, the reforms I have introduced will not be permanent, and these 
reforms, I am also convinced, are quite essential for the better rule of our extended provinces. 

I have bad u singular opportunity of Ibrming my opinion upon this subject since I came last 
to India, and as the changes I mean to suggest are associated in principle with the adminis- 
tration ofevery part of this empire, and can alone be judged by the Supreme Government 
and the authorities in England, I deem it proper to address your Lordship personally; but so 
fur from having any objection to my sentiments being put on record, I should rather desire it, 
particularly, as 1 .shall send a copy of this letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors. 
It is the last communication 1 shall ever make to a Governor-General upon the subject of tlie 
internal government of India. It is made witli the full conviction that it contains no sug- 
gestion that is not calculated to promote the ends of economy, to give simplicity and em- 
ciency to every department, to maintain and impose checks upon the abuse of power, to 
raise into more consideration the higher classes of the natives, by rendering them useful in 
the general administration, and above all, though it will lessen the numbers, to elevate the 
condition of llie civil service, and to offer to the competent and distinguished members of 
that service the Iiigliest objects of ambition. 

2. The observations I shall now proceed to offer to your Lordship^s consideration may be 
deejpeil by some innovations and o^cctionable, as calculated to disturb what may be viewed 
as a gowi and established system, but a rapid succession of events have wholly altered our 
edbdition in India, and we have, in my opinion, no choice between snidng our rule to tbe 

state of our power, or of incurring hazards of such a nature that may endang^ lti 
unless that is protracted at a cost that will render India a burthen on England, 
for ii proportion as we extend our actual system, our dvU and military expenses 
beyona our means of defraying them, 

3. I can anticipate no complete success to any one plan I have sugg^ted, nofMe^ any 

essenjiild ifiiprovement on the condition of the provinces of this presidency» without stiU 
" " ^ what has been made at my Tecommeqdadon in the form bf their iidtiii- 

" The Supreme Government have recently sanctioned the nomtdosioii of a pc^ttcol 
Dner in Guzerat, but there appears to cia u neeeisityfor antuidon Df 
ritry and the which must eaflj^overcoliie everyofajectidQ tdsuch a thi^ 

lean 
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1 can see none that should prevent the early extension of the power of the Commissioner 
over both the political and judicial branch, which would include the whole diioctior) and 
control of the magisterial department, or in other words, the maintenance of tlicgenend poocc 
of the country. The collection of the revenue and the supervision of the ilepartmoiu might 
remain for a period as at present ; but as the principles upon which this In aiic h w »is i cgul.Ucd , 
became more fixed, it might also be placed tinder the control of a t^ief Commissioner, who, 
aided as he would be by efficient public servants, would find no difficulty in perloniiing his 
important and responsible duties. This is indeed proved by the complete .success ilie 
system now in process in the Soiilheni Mnhralta country, where the ie\eiuie, jiuiiciul aiui 
political powers have been hitherto united with every success. 

4. Such a mode of administering the countries on our wotern frontier would be luuiul 
alike essential to provide against foreign dunger as to maintain inteninl peace. lusleiul ol 
the numerous ancf almost co-equal authorities with whom it becomes lu cessary to eominu* 
nicaie, and who are to be combined in action on every occurrence of emergency, oroinpl 
proceedings would be certain to repress revolt and re|>el invasion. i he il'iIincsoI the pi o- 
vince woiild no longer have their nltention distracted l)v a variety ol civil and political 
authorities, among whom they often sec dilference and collision. 1 liey uould leeognise 
a local head, to whom all owed deference and obedience. *^1 here is no part ol Iiului winch 
nioi'e requires we should preserve that nwe and respect f<)r local aiilhority among our native 
subjects, than the provinces under this pre.sidency. his iinportaiH impre.ssion Is now iba 
great degree lost by the subdivision of power, and it constitutes u strength which, were 
thei*e no other reasons, would of itsell be sufficient to recommend tliis measure to 
adoption. 

5. Much benefit might be expected to result to the public service from all communication 
with the military in the province being exclusively with one officer in the civil and political 
department : this every day’s experience shows to be much required, 

6. The advantages Government would obtain by this modilication of its provincial lulini- 
nistration would be very great. Its duties would be simplified and lacilitateil, communica- 
tions would be received, ortlers conveyed, and references innclc to one individual. It would 
no longer be embarrassed, os it often is at pre.seiit, with a variety of opinions which embrace 
local or personal considerations, upon which distance from the scene and want of information 
ofdetaifc may make it difficult to judge ; these would still bci brought forward bv officers 
employed in the provinces; but government would lie better cnnbleil to judge such siilyects 
when they come oefore it in a concentrated shape, and it wa.s aitled by the exjH'rience and 
judgment of the Commissioner. There can be no doubt of the economy of the system ; that 
woldd result from many cases, but from none more than thegrailual djminiition of iMirojiean 
agency ; and here I must state my decided opinion, that this form of provincial administra- 
tion is essential to enable us to preserve the privileged classes ’established in tlie Deccan and 
S. Muhratta country, and to introduce this order into Giizcrat with ony prospect of success. 
It appears to me desirable that employment, and means of distinguishing themselves in the 
public service, should be early afforded to this class ; that we cannot do without they have 
confidence in support and protection from some high local authority. Iheir alarm at our 
regulations, which are few and easy to be understood, will gradually subside; a complete 
knowledge of them will be acouired; but men of rank and family can only be eii courted to 
engage in public duties by a pelief, grounded on personal feelings, that they are safe ip their 
honour ana character, which they never can while tiie construction of our provincial ailmmis- 
tration exposes tliem to die daily hazard of being placed under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of distinct departments. 

7. The priyil^ed in the Deccan were instituted by Mr. Klpliinstone. 1 his order 

was r^ariM anxious solicitude till the day of nisemliarKation, and he went to 

his native country ficcompanied by the strongest testimonies of their regard and gratitude. 

I haya$ in my treatment of indiivkliiab«;and III every arrangement connected witli this cla.ss, 

end^ypured to steps of my prodecewoiHi^Olid my previous knowledge of many 

of lj|0se who bpleng >tp^Hy have given* ifie many advan taps in 
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aHaying their fears and confirnning their confidence in thepermanetlce of an order to which 
recent events have shown they attach importanee) and are prompt to resist every change of 
that administration of the laws, which, modified as they are with reference to their feelings 
and condition, they recognise as the best that could be established. 

8. There are other advantages which government would derive from the modification of 
its provincial rule. The best and ablest public servants who have belonged for any period 
to the department in which they have been serving have a bias, which leads them to take 
opposite views of the interests of government in the countries in which they reside. If those 
in the judicial branch attach, as tliey may do in many cases, more importance than they 
should to the forms anti processes of their courts, these are often under-valued by officers 
employed in the political or revenue department. Recent events have destroyed that school 
in which men rose to stations which compelled them to attain a knowledge or every depart- 
ment, and to aid government in taking a just view of the comparative good or evU that may 
locally attend its measures ; this knowledge must be possessed by the commissioners; and it 
would be taught in their progress through the service to numbers w'ho might act under their 
immediate orders. Instead of the answ ers to circulars now received differing nearly in pro- 
portion to the number sent, and referring to local ct)nsiderations, of which the government 
can imperfectly judge, all the information that could be collected would be sent, with the 
advantage of the opinion and judgmeni, formed on the spot, of one of the highest and most 
competent officers of the establishment. To the civil services these high stations would he 
of incalculable value ; they w'oidd present objects of honourable ambition; their duties would 
be such as must compel proper selection, and place them beyond the ordinary routine of 
seniority, for there would alw^ays exist a necessity for competence in those who had to per- 
form them. The same causes w'ould put the whole provincial administration of India out of 
reach of the encroachment of European patronage; and the able discharge of such extensive 
duties as must devolve upon those that filled such stations, would give an opportunity that 
does not now exist of public servants at this and every presidency where the same system 
was introiluced recommending themselves for further promotion in India as well as to notice 
and distinction in England. 

1). The only stations to which civil servants can now aspire are seats in council, where 
their duties are optional and undefined, and may be productive of good or evil, according to 
the disposition or character of the Tresident, am! members of the board. Rut under few 
circumstances can the labour of the most able men in such situations be generally known or 
appreciatcnl; and though a seat in the council, as associated with rank and local consequence, 
is coveted by the senior civil servants on the list ns a comparatively easy and honourable 
close to long service, it includes no high and iudependent charge. Their councils may 
promote the happiness of millions or the pros])erity of the counti'y, but they seldom receive 
any adequate snare of that applause and that just fame which form the best reward to .past, 
and the most legitimate and honouralde of all incenlives to future efforts in the public service. 
Far different would be the condition of the commissioners of extensive provinces if^ in 
addition to such situations, that of the chief judge might be instituted, who should be nomi- 
bated from the civil service, to reside in die Court of Siulder Ad awlut, and become the head 
of the provincial judicature. To such officer might be added a fiscal general or chief revenue 
commissioner, 'riiese high stations would give objects of real ambition to the service, par- 
ticulfti|y if accompanied, which they should be, w hen men become eminent, wit^ further 
prpi^ll^tbn in India and honours in England. ''I'he whole system w'oidd through ,si!|ch 
a cimtige receive life and animation. Pensions and retiring funds, which form now almost 
the extuusive object of the ablest servants, would become secondary in their mind^; and MTe 
should derive from their experience, knowledge and active zeal, an aid withppt which. Pfif 
empire in India, in its present scale, cannot be successfully governed. I do noC.dwell umn 
minor considerations, such as the rulesouwliicli selections should be made; .the qualifidations 
and length of service which would be necessary for candidates to the gon&dtjited 
stations, or the claims of those who, when not required for the highest offices of 
ment, should cea.se: these will be e^^s:pf arr^jfige^^^ if |the. priiif||d<w 
approved. * j .. . 
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10. The Governors under whom tiiese authorities fictcd» emancipated from thecumbrousB 
and expensive machinery of the actual form of administrations would traverse, asheouj ^ht, 
ti^ countries under his charge ; his labours would be lightened, for be would be freed from 
an overwhelming load of petty details, which would be far better conducted by others; his 
mind would lie solely occupied with the more important duties of a general control and 
direction of the whole government, and he would act under direct personal responsibility to 
the supreme authority in India, and to his su|>eriors in England ; and when the power 
vested in high officei's, who were at the head of every civil branch, and of the Commander- 
in-chief of the army, is considered, it may he positivt^Iy asserted that he would perform his 
duties under more real check than he <loes at present ; his autliority wtmlt! lie less extended, 
but its exercise when required would be less embarrassed ; and, aiih'd as he would always be 
by an able secretariat, he would be far more able than he can be under the existing system 
to fulfil his duties. 

11. To give success to such a system as I have suggested, T must plainly state n*y opinion, 
that the government should remove from Hombay : the character t>f its inhabitants is es- 
sentially different from that of the natives of our provinces. 'I'hose of ihe latter, after 
remaining a few years at Hombu}', adopt many of the usages and all the sentiments of the 
old residents. C^verninent, w'ithin t lie circle of the island, has neither the power of em- 
ploying them dor of granting them any particular notice or protection. 'I'heir concerns 
are generally commercial; their disjiutes regarding them or their properly, which consists 
of houses and lands, are settled by llis Majesty’s court of justice', which lu conu*s of course 
(as far as any authority over them is recognized) the object of their aliiiost exclusive atten- 
tion and respect. Circum.stiinces considered, it cannot be otherwise ; and it is no doubt 
desirable, that in the principle sea-port of Western India, which is iht* rt sideiiceand resort 
of so many British subjects. His Majesty’s court should command that respe<'t and eemsidera- 
tioh necessary to its functions; but when the effects produced by llu* exereiM* of these arc 
injurious to the good administrati4)ti of external conntri<;s, under u totally ilitfennil form of 
rule, the subject demands our most serious attention. 

12. The acts of govcniuneiit, as long as it remains at Bombay, will coniinne liable to be 
arraigned and attacked. Its principal court of provincial judical un* is ovi r.^lnulowed from 
its position within the jurisdiction of the Supreme (’oiirt, and rteeiv<s lit lie, if any, consi- 
deration from the natives at the very scat of its authority ; uH these n suits, it may be con- 
tended, are of little import as they refer to Bombay, where the dislinclion <»!’ authorities is 
well understood ; but they are of most serious consc<iut*nce, when tluy weaken, as they 
have done, and will continue to tlo, the local administration of tin* provinces. 

13. The infiux of Europeans to India must be expected toincreuM , a nd the liberty of the 
press, both English and native, will become every day difficult to restrain. It. appears to 
me, and ever has done, of much importance to mitigate, if we cannot ^vhol)y guard against, 
dangers arising out of the extraordinary character and construction of our rule in India. 

I know no measure that will tend more effectually to this result than making a separation, 
as far as we arc able, between those countries in which all brandies and departments arc 
under the rule of the local civil government, and those sea-ports or capitals where it is 
deenied necessary to have high and independent judicial courts administering the British 
law. 

14. I am not led^ to offer this sugj^estion from recent occurrences ; it has long l^n my 
settled opinion. Circumstances which have occurred at this presidency liave no >doiibt 
"ggwated, but they have not created, the evils 1 have stated. The.se are inherent in llic 
pr^nt system, add cannot be remedied by any palliative mea,sures. Changes must be 

among those I know of none in this quarter of India that will be so certain of 
having good effect, Temovingahe seat of government. Bombay and Salsette can be 
by fi civil commissioner, with the necessary aids of officers of rank in the 
^^J*®** departmehts. The visits of the Governor to it would be as frequent as 
requiieu.' ■ '''• ■' V” ■ 

the greatest political benefits, 
would 
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would be attached with a pecuniary gain instead of loss. From the situation of almost all 
public property at Bombay, what would remain after providing ample accommodation for 
the Supreme Court, and other offices and store-rooms, by which a rent to a conisiderable 
amount would be saved, could be sold to advantage in a port where warehouses near the 
harbour are always in demand. The product of those buildings would far more than provide 
for any accommodation that would be required at another seat of government ; but'if the 
form of the administration is modified as suggested, that would be on a comparative moderate 
scale. Considerable financial benefits would ultimately result from much money being 
circulated in the provinces which is now spent in Bombay. The residence or departure 
of the government would be attended with little, if any, effect whatever to the permanent 
and increasing prosperity of that rich and important commercial city. 

16. Independent of other effects of the plan I have suggested in regard to the future 
administration of this presidency, I can speak with confidence of its being far more econo*- 
mical as well as efficient than the present. It would make many immediate reductions : it 
would eventually require less expensive European agency. But while the number of civil 
servants was reduced, those that remained and were competent would be greatly elevated, 
and motives of emulation and a desire of distinction would stimulate men to efforts that 
would gradually tend to improve the resources of' the country. 

17. Besides the high offices already stated, which would become objects of ambition that 
must remain exclusive to the civil service, those of this presidency would, like all others, 
have the appointment of the secretaries of the Governor-General open to them; and 
when that supreme head of the government was released, as he must be, from ihe 
trammels of tlie present system, and the details witli which he is now burthened, would 
require not only a chief secretary of state but a secretariat, formed of persons practically 
acquainted with every division of the vast empire subject to his direction and control. 
The Governor-General should move throughout the countries subject to his authority; but 
this would be impossible without great inconvenience and increased expense if any council 
is continued, or if even the Commander-in-Chief of India is associated with him in his Civil 
and political duties. He might, ns well as the governors of the great divisions of India sub- 
ject to his authority, he empowered like the governors of His Majesty’s colonies to call, 
when required, specified persons at the head of the different departments to a council board, 
when he deemed such a proceeding expedient; and this, as it increased his responsibility, 
would be beneficial. 

18. The governors of the different divi.sions mu.st make continual circuits of the provinces 
under iheiii. I'liis is indispensable on many grounds. The expense of such snouM be 
regulated and reduced as much as possible, hut it never can equal the saving and vigilant 
personal supervision of the chief authority must produce. It is stiff more necessary that 
the Commander-in-Chief should annually visit his army: yet from the extent of the terri- 
tories, even under this presidency, such circuits are incompatible w'ith his duties as a member 
of the council board ; but he cannot, for many reasons, be removed from that while the 
government is constituted as at present, and wliilc the Governor and he are both absent 
in the provinces. Though the former be deemed constructively present, the two civil coun- 
oHlors form a majority on any question in which they concur again.st the Governor, and 
this; may either compel him to return to the presidency, and to request the attendance of 
the Commander-in- Chief, to the impediment of his military duties, or to give up that weight 
in thiijgovernment which its original constitution (formed under circumstances verydiffe- 
retit) gives him, where he has a casting vote, and can carry any mea.sure he deems expedient, 
if concurred in by one member of his full council. 

19. The Governor, it is true, has, in cases he deems important, a power to act upon his 
own responsibility, but many reasons must render that rare of exercise. It is a measure 
that will not be resorted to, unless in cases where a governor is very confident in his own 
experience or judgment. Differently situated, he will generally sacrifice Other otgms 
rather than adopt a course which sets .at; nought the opinions of his colleagues, 
perhaps, the effect of losing temper anid gpod feeling, in a degree that'may 'te id^^ 

rious 
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rious to the public service than the benefits (however important) tliat can be derived from 
any .single measure* 

20. I have gone far beyond my original design when I commenced this Minute, but in 
considering the actual condition of the most fruitful and important provinces of tiiis presi- 
dency, and of the local administration liest suited to maintain their peace and promote their 
improvement, I have been gradually led to the examination of the whole frame of govern- 
ment My opinions ujion this subject are offered for the consideration of my superiors. 
They are the unreserved sentiments of one who has pas.scd through almost every grade, 
milita^, civil, and political, of the service, has had much experience of the actual opera- 
tion 01 our system, in every quarter of our territories, and will be received, perhaps, with 
more attention, os the last public record 1 shall ever make, connected with a subject in 
which I have, through life, taken so deep an interest, from considering it to involve, not 
only the interest and reputation of my country, but the happiness and prosperity of the in- 
habitants of India. 
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21. The growth of our territories has lieen too rapid to admit of those changes and 
modifications which their good goveniiiieni recjuircd; but a pm-iod has arrived when we 
have leisure to consider and introduce such reforms as are more suited to the actual condi- 
tion of our territories, and to our means of ruling them. Tlie present frame of government 
had its origin in jealousy and distrust, nor were such feelings and motives at the ])eri(Hl it 
was formed unwise. The scene was distant, and little known. Every check was required 
on individuals; and the Court of Directoi's desired to have, in the rank and talent of hi# 
colleagues, a check against the abuses of power of a ( rovenior. There were no regular de- 
partments. The details of the admini.stration were little known to the Courts who avow- 
edly sought, us a source of inforinution, aiul as a guide to their judgment in deciding upon 
questions as they arose, the dissentient minutes of council. Circumstances have entirely 
changed : as complete infoiTiiulion exists, and us correct opinions are formed upon every 
subject connected wiili the admiuistraiioii of this empire, in England as in India. The time 
is past when Governors can be suspected even ufubu.sing their authority, and the means of 
checking them are so complete, and the quickness of cominuniciition with Europe so im- 
proved, that no evils can arise from their being invested with the j)ower I have proposed, 
that will, in the slightest degree, balance the advantages that must be derived iroin their 
being freed from tlie restraints and impediments to the performance of the most important 
duties under the present system. 

22. It is true that this change would rei|uire much attention to the selection of persons 
for these high office.s, but this would be so far good as it increased the responsibility of 
those who were to nominate them. The evils of a bad selection, however, to such a situa- 
tion cannot be avoided, though it is here of importance to remark, that a governor with* 
out local information or experience, but of good sense mid honourable character, would 
be much more efficiently aided by the heails of distinct departments, the commissioners of 
provinces, and an able secretariat, than he ever can be by a council, either agreeing or diB* 
agreeing in his general views of administration* This arises out of the relative condition 
of the parties associated in the government, and is incapable of remetly while ^at if , con- 
stituted as at presenL 
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LETTER from the Honourable EDWARD GARDNER, to T. HYDE 
VILLIERS, Esq., the Secretary to the Board of Control. 

Sir: London, 21st February, 1832 ; 20, Bru ton-street. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25ih January, ap- 
prising me of its bein^ the probable intention of the Commissioners for tlie Affairs of 
India to propose my being called as a witness before the East-lndia Committee, regatding 
the state of our political relations in the East, and of the territory acquired there since 1813, 
and requiring any information which my course of service, in any particular quarter, may 
have enablea me to offer on those subjects. 

In reply, I beg to observe, that from the period specified in your letter, my services have 
been entirely confined to the remote and comparatively unimportant state of Nepaul, which, 
being wholly unconnected with the other states and powers of India, excluded me altogether 
from any participation in those operations which led to the territorial acquisitions and 
political results in question, and leaving me necessarily unacquainted with any details 
relating to those transactions, disqualifies me, in fact, from giving any evidence regarding 
them worthy the Committee’s attention. 1 shall, however, endeavour answer to such 
points as may apply to the situation which I filled during this period, having no papers on the 
subject to refer t ). 

Extractfl from the Secretary's Letter. 

Q.-~What is the actual A. - Our alliances generally with the native states, whether 
condition of our relations under subsidiary or protective treaties, involve, 1 consider, 
with the several states? a virtual acknowledgment, on their part, of the British supre- 

macy. They bind themselves to abide by its arbitration in 
external disputes ; to abstain from forming any new connec- 
tions with other states ; and engage to furnish a military force 
or contingent when required, or to pay a fixed tribute, accord- 
ing to their several resources and conditions ; but these rela- 
tions are of a complicated nature, and the stipulations, of 
course, various. With the state of Nepaul, where only I had 
any local experience or concern, our connection, consequent to 
the war of 1814 and 1815, is founded soleljr on a treaty of 
amity; that state, as it stood at the termination of hostilities, 
was treated with as an independent country, and no demand 
was made on it to furnish eitner troops or money; neither were 
we placed under any obligation to aid in its support or defence : 

Q.j^What is the amount consequently no British-lndian force has been employed or 
Ojf 'Military force required in moved within that territory ; but three or four local corps, 
eiich instance, See ? embodied during the war, were kept up after its conclusion, 

and cantoned along the frontier as a measure of precaution. 

1 believe they have been disbanded since I quitted India, 
early in 1829, and have been replaced by corps from the line ; 

but of this I am not certain. . 

^ vj 

Q. — What new acquisi- A. — By the treaty ratified in 1816, the Nepaul Govefipinent 

tions of territory have been ceded the district of Kumaon, including the greater 
made, &c. ? of the lowland tracts along the borders, and 

states withw the hillib whi^ were for the most part i^orea, 

under 
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Extracts firon the Sccfttiiy’s Letter. 


Q.^What ia tha charao 
ter, and what the extent of 
the interferenceexercised by 
us in the internal a^uirs of 
the firotected states r 


Q.^What is the real na- 
ture of the duties that belonff 
tc^ political residents and 
a^nts ? 


Q. — What are the effects 
that have resulted, and those 
that are to be anticipated 
from these relations, &c. ? 


Q.-— What have been the 
finafietai cfflfeots tbe eon- 

^•^ImreBaed' ■ ^ or ^ 'da* 
creased revenue or irtbutci ? 


VQl^iT I dtf 1 COfiJBIQN ^ V i ( t v ' ' ■ i? a Jf ^ 

under British protection, to the chiefs from whom they had 
been wrested by the Gorkah power ; but they were on too 
ins^nificant a scale to allow of tneir paying tribute, or furuisb- 
ing any quota of troops; and no other territory of any conse- 
quence was retained in this quarter. 

A. — The interference which it may have been deenietl pro- 
per to exercise in any state, must depend iij^xm the character ot' 
our connection w’ith it, and upt^n other cireuinstances. I am 
not aware of the extent to which it may have been carried in 
any instance. With regard to Nepaul, no iiuerterence ol'any 
description, direct or indirect, was ever resorted to in the 
management of its affairs, which were wholly and entirely con* 
ducted and i*eguluted by the Rajah's government, iinaideil and 
uninfluenced by any British agency. I'he iluty of the political 
resident at tliat court was rcstricteci to maintaining the frieiuiiy 
relations which had been estublislied, and to the supcriiUenil* 
ence of the intercourse and communications between tl^e pub- 
lic officers and subjects of Imth countries: he was expected 
to keep his government, of course, informed of all occurrences 
of a political nature, and w'us authorized, when occasion called 
for It, to interpose his remonstrances or uilviee in any pro- 
ceedings, contrary to the spirit of the alliance, or which might 
have a tendency to disturb the good understanding, or threaten 
a rupture. 

A. — I1ie result, I have reason to believe, has been all that 
could be expected or desired. Nepaul government lias 

adhered witn steady fidelity to its eiigagemenls, and un un- 
common degree of tranciuiility and quietude Ims ensued from 
the connection. Free iroin wars, or internal commotions of 
any kind, the native government has had leisure, as well as 
disposition, to apply itself to the cure and improvement of its 
proper affairs, whence its subjects, us well as our own, have 
no doubt derived benefit (us 1 conceive the country at large 
must needs liave done from the general extension of the 
British power and influence throughout India). The intention 
of our government for preventing future border disputes, by 
the formation of a defined boundary-line along the portion of 
the frontier, which had before been in a very disordered state, 
has been fully answered. The Gorkahs themselves, a military 
tribe, long addicted to warfare, (though they have not, it is 
true, gone the length of reducing the numbers of their sol- 
diei^) nave become reconciled, in a great degree, to a con- 
nection which has so decidedly limited their power of a^on, 
and to the restraints which have been thereby imposed U(^n 
their further career of conquest ; and under a similar line pf 
conduct to that hitherto observed in our relations with tfaia 
state, a continuation of such results may, I think, be reason- 
ably anticipated. 

A. — A part of the ceded lowlands, bordering Oude, was 
transferred to the Nawab gf Luenow, in payment of a loan 
of a orore of rupees. The only additions revenue deriv^ 
from the cessions made by Nepaul is drawn from the tlistrict 
of Kuiofum* l with the amount, but it 

must be small in its^ and can afford, I imagine, no surplus 
VI. Q above 
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Q. — Increased or de- above the charges of civil management for that provincfe 
creased charge of civil ad- (whatever they may amount to) and the pay of some local 
ministration r corps that were raised for service in the hills. The posses- 

Q. — Increased or de- sion of this portion of mountain territory, has operated male- 
creased risk of external or rially in diminishing the likelihood of a renewed contest in 
internal hostility? that quarter; and this, 1 believe, may safely be said to have 

been the effect of the changes and enlargement of our poli- 
tical relations generally since 1813, which, from the com- 
manding position in which they have placed us, would appear 
to afford an assurance against the repetition of any serious 
hostility to our established power. 

Q. — How far have the A.— In our late contests, and consequent arrangements, 
principles of justice and ex- with the powers of India, the principles of justice and expe- 
pcdicricy been adhered to? diency, I believe, have not been lost sight of. In regard 

particularly to the war with Nepaul, it is notorious that it 
was rendered inevitable by the conduct and unprovoked ag- 
gressions of the Gorkuh nation, and of their denial of ml 
reparation; and certainly justice warranted the sacrifices they 
were compelled to make as the price of peace. 

Q. — How far have the A. — Jt is beyond my province, and I do not feel myself 

strength and distribution of competent to give an opinion, with reference to our actual 
llie British Indian army been state and position, of the strength and distribution of the In- 
regulated by a due attention dian army, with which, indeed, I am not sufficiently ac- 
to the changes that Imve quainted ; hut iny impression is, that they were always regu- 
occurred in our political po- luted with due attention to such considerations, 
sition and relations, &c.? 

Q. — How far have the civil A. — Where I was employed, I consider the establishments 

establishments of the several to have been as limited and economical as was consistent with 
Uesidencies and Agencies efficiency and respectability, and the resident was subjected 
been regulated so as to sc- to a sufficient variety of checks. In the exercise of the 
cure efficiency and economy? functions entrusted to residents, in some instances where, 

Q. — How far liavc the from the difficulty of defining the duties to be performed, 
Uesidents and Agents been large discretionary powers are necessarily vestea in them, 
subjected to the necessary these checks, I conclude, may not have been always so effec- 
cliecks ? tual os might have been desired ; but of this I cannot speak 

from my own knowledge, and as far as my experience goes, 
he was subjected to every salutary control. 

Q. — How far has the ex- A. — My constant absence from the seat of government, 

isting system of Indian go- and total unacquaintance with the records connected with the 
l^rnment, and Horne direc- degree of control and influence exercised by the Home Autho- 
and control, been sue- rities, forbid my touching on this point, or offering any 
&c.? nion whether or not aiw change might seem advisable in 

— And (if any) what their constitution. As mr as I am able to judge from the 
change is necessary or ad- general effects of tlie system in Indio, the existing scheme for 
visable in the constitution of the administration of our Eastern dominions would appear, 
the Home or Indian govern- on the whole, to have been successful, and, in its cre- 

ment? ditable to our rule. : 

lhave, &c. . v 

EDWARD GARDNER. 
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APPENDIX, No. 16. 

LETTER from the Hon. M. KLPHINSTONE to THOMAS HYDE VTLLIEllS, 

Esq. 

Sir, London, 5th August 18S2. 

I HAVE now the honour to reply to your Letter dated January 9th, on the subject of the 
Political Heiatioiis of the Government of India. 

1. Tlie acquisitions during the period mentioned consist of the conquests from the 
Gorkos, and the numerous conquests and cessions which resiilled from the war with ilio 
Pindarrics and Mahrattus in 1817 and 1818, together with tlie coiuiuests from the llur- 
mans. 

The greatest change operated on our political relations is that wliich resulted from the 
war of J817 and 1818, in which some ofthe substantive States of India were extinguishctl, 
and others were reduced to such a state of weakness as to remove all seni)us danger iVom 
any future combination of native princes. The same war led to the express rccognititm oi* 
our supremacy by some of the Slates of India, and tlie tacit admission of it by most of the 
rest. 

2 . When I left India the actual condition of our political relations was as Ibllows : the 
Sikhs beyond the Sutlege were entirely independent of us, and on a IViendJy looting with 
our government. I'lie Gorkas were in a similar situation. Sindia has not subjected him- 
self to our control by any treaty, hut his situation, surrounded by our territories and 
dependents, had brought him imicli uiuIct our influence. 

The last prince, w'ho had once been an equal and a rival of the Hrltish Government, 
desired on his deaUi-bed tltat disputes regnrtling the succession slumld be settled l)y onr 
Resident. 

The other Mahratta cliiefs, together with the Nizam and tin; King of Oude, arc not 
only subjected to our political control by treaties, but are unable, unless in very peculiar 
circumstances, to find the means of opp<ising us, even if they wore so inclined. 

The Rajpoot princes are bound by their engagements to act in subordinate co-operation 
with our government. If there are any other cliiefs who are not bound to submit their 
political operations to the control of tlie British Government, they are too inconsiderable 
to require attention. 

In addition to these changes in our political relation to the diflereiit princes of India, 

I believe our interference in their internal affairs has much increased since the Pindarry 

war. 

3. The first two divisions of this question could only be answered by means of papers in 
the possession of the Board ; but in reply to tlie third, I may observe, tiiat the extension 
of our territory and influence, instead of diminishing the necessity for troops as might be 
expected, has in general an opposite tendency. A treaty wliicli turns an enemy iilto an 
ally, noiloubt removes the necessity for so large an army; but if the connexion be so closiii 
as U} make us responsible for the safety of our confederate, the whole burthen of 
tecting him from foreign and domestic enemies is soon thrown upon us. 

This obviously requires an additional military force; but still the increase falls much 
slwc of what becomes necessary, if the country passes into our own jiossession. A native 
prince^ whose government has once been well esublished, does not require an army to pro- 
tect him against internal dangers, unless there be a pretender to his throne. He has 
iiqtliing to fear from religious or national jealousy, or from the effects of innovation, or the 
misirtueistimdiag^ between a government and a people diflhring in prin- 

ciples, manners, and opinions ; such a prince ahidij^^jlgconten ted with a far less ilegree of 
order in his administration than we are, and can mmitain it with a much less forc(\ Esta- 
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blishmente paid by lands, and matchlock-men retained on very low pay, are sufficient to keep 
lip something like government under a native prince. The province of Candeish, during 
ihe whole of the last Peiahwa’s reign, was in a state of anarchy almost unexampled even 
in Asia; the north-eastern part of the Nizam's country was probably never fully con- 
quered till fifteen or twenty years after his subsidiary treaty with us; and there is scarcely 
any native chief who has not predatory bodies within his territories who set. his authority 
at defiance. This state of things cannot be submitted to by us, and the consequence is 
that troops must be raised to occupy the whole country, and maintain peace and, order ; 
wliile there ought still to be some disposable force for foreign service. 

4. Our interference in the internal affairs of protected States varies much both in cha- 
racter and extent. In most of our old subsidiary treaties there is a stipulation that we are 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the prince; but, even in the cases where inter- 
ference has been most guarded against on both sides, it has taken place to a considerable 
extent, and in other iiistunces the article has become entirely nugatory. 

This has arisen from the weakness and bad reputation of the native governments. TTliey 
have often been obliged to request our support against insubordinate chiefs or other sub- 
jects (when we necessarily became mediators and guarantees of an agreement between the 
parties), and they have also been obliged to solicit our guarantee to pecuniary arrange- 
ments and other settlements where the other contracting party could not depend on their 
faith. 

In some instances the protected prince has put particular branches of his administration 
under the representative of our Government, and in some he has given him a general con- 
trol over the whole. 

In addition to these instances of interposition at the request of the protected prince, there 
have also been cases where the British Government thought itself entitled, by the general 
spirit of the treaty, to interfere unsolicited in internal affairs which it conceived to endanger 
the alliance, or to threaten future calls for its intervention, under difficulties which it might 
not be able to surmount. 

The different degrees of interference may be imagined from the two extremes, which are 
perhaps shown by the instances of the Peishwa and the Guikwar. 

In the case of the Peishwa, that prince was bound to enter into no political transactions 
without our approbation, and carry on no intercourse with foreign States withoutour know- 
ledge. Ministers from all the principal States of India, however, continued to reside at his 
court, and, thougli in ordinary times he sooner or later made known every proj^sition of 
importance that was made to Iiim, yet the Resident did not exercise any close inspectipi| 
of his proceedings, nor receive a detailed report of every interview. All ostensible negotia- 
tions, however, and all which led to any open result, were carried on through the British 
Government, which enforced the Pelshwa’s claims on other States, urged theirs on him, 
and arbitrated all differences between the parties according to the treaty* 

In internal affairs it was the anxious wish of both parties to prevent our interference ; but 
as the Peishwa liad been driven out of his country, and we had to recover possession foy 
Uin, we were in some cases obliged to enter into capitulations whicJtt we were bound to 
cd^rved ever after. In a quarrel between the Peishwa and his younger brother, he request^ 
^^ intervention of the Resident, and authorized him to guarantee the agreement he brought 
ab^ttt. These acts of interference led to little or no discussion after they were once ,ODn- 
ciiiu^ ; hut it was difierent with the settlement oftlie Southern Jageerdars, a body of feuda- 
tory chiefs whom the Peishwa was unable to reduce to obedi^ce,and against whom be for 
many years solicited the aid of the British Government. By its means an adiustmeiit of^ the 
claims of both parties was effected; but from their complicated nature they led tooerp^iiiil 

f )peals from botli parties, and involved continual interference on the pari 8f me 
fovernment* These are the only cases of importance in which the British ihteHef:ed in tBe 
eishwa’s internal govei^ment. The ordinary business was conducted lAdtlioiit any paitfoi- 
pation by the Resident, or any knowledge on hb part of the measures adopted. 

In 
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Id the opposite case of the Guikwar. one prince of that family was insane, and his suc- 
cessor had a long minority, the British Government was guarantee for their debts, and neither 
had any near r^ation capable of administering the government. This state of things led to 
a council of regency, of which the Resident was tlie principal mernbor, and thus in n great 
measure the head of the State. 

In the various intermediate .shades our interference is sometimes carried on directly, and 
at other times by means of a minister under the influence of the Rc.sident, which is the most 
invidious and least successful mode of all. 

The Resident's relation to hisow*n government varies according to circumsttinces. 1 hos<j 
at courts near a presidency, and in cases where the business is well understood, take no 
step without orders from the government ; while those in remote countries, or wliere events 
are frcKjuently changing, and much depends on the characters of individuals, are left almost 
entirely to their own discretion, the government only indicating Irom time to time the 
general line of policy it wislies to pursue, and noticing any errors into which it conceives 
the Resident to fall. 

2d. No native prince has put himself under our protection until his government was in 
such a state of decay as to be incapable of subsisting by any other means, 'rhe immediate 
effect of the measure, therefore, lias generally been a temporary recovery of vigour and 
prosperity. The ill effects which aftcrw'ards result from subsidiary idliancos have often been 
pointed out. It has been shown that, by rendering the pl*ince^s siileiy independent on his 
own exertions or good conduct, they destro}' his energy, and at the same time increase the 
arbitrary character of liLs government. It is also said that our treaties obstruct the natural 
course of events, by which, when a native government reaches a certain pitch of corruption, 
it is overturned, and a new and better one raised on its ruins. 

There is great truth in these observations, especially the two first ; but the effects ilcductMl 
from them .seem to me to have been carried much too far. 

The energies of protected princes in war and politics are certainly impaired by our 
alliance, ami as it is in those depiirtmciiLs that we require their assistance, their deficiencies 
are soon discovered and loudly complained of. Even in this respect, howtjver, I think \vi^ 
are wrong to attribute the whole of their decline to the alliance. Scarcely any Slate that 
has sprung up in India since the fall of the Mogul empire, hu.s retained its vigour after the 
death of Its founder, and not one has failetl to sink into complete decay by the thin! 
generation. The ephemeral character of Asiatic governments may be observed in c<nintriirs 
where our induence certainly never reached. At tiie time of our first treaty w ith the Nizam, 
the King of Persia had subdued all his rivals, and was threatening most of Ins neighbours. 
'WJc King of Caubul, at a later period, occasioned ns great uneasiness for the safety of our 
Indian empire ; yet those two monarchies are now, for their extent, perhaps the feeblest in 
the world. Some light is likewise tlirown by the history of Persia on the supposed reno- 
vation of decayed governments in Asia. That kingdom enjoyed a high degree of prosperity 
for three j^enerations under the first Suflf'evees. It then languished for near a century 
under their successors. An equal period has since elapsed, during wliich there havc^ l>een 
one or two very able usurpers; but the country is still in a condition probably inferior to 
what It was at the commencement of the Afghan invasion. In India, certainly, there have 
lielen one or two striking cases where the powers of the government were revived by a new 
dynasty; but the greater part of the States which have undergone revolutions have be«i 
broken up, or partitioned, or have fallen into perfect anarchy. I conceive, therefore* that 
the dilates with which we formed alliances would have lost even their political energy; as 
they haVe dbni^ if the English had never landed in India. 

4 to, the falling off of their into 1 must say that it is quite 

ij^jf^sisteixt my vwp I was a year in the Peishwa's country before our 

wkli bJin, 4 Main the alliance ; during that period it hod 

suffered yqm a tl^ uppibvam^ jn its condit was, nevertheless, most 

striking.' . • 
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Tile best proof of the fact is afforded by comparing the descriptions given by General 
Palmer and Sir Barry Close before the treaty^ with those of the Residents after it. In ^me 
of the former it is stated that the provinces were overrun by banditti, and that no one 
would rent the lands round the capital, because, being near the seat of government, they 
were liable to disturbances which the Peishwa was ununle to restrain. The dispatches after 
the treaty represent the Peishwa’s territories as not suffering by a comparison with those of 
any other native prince. The neighbouring territory of the Nizam certainly fell off after our 
Hlliancc; but I doubt if this was not owing to the inherent vices of a Mahomedan 
government. Witli all its disadvantages, it seemed to me in a better condition than Sindia’s 
and Holcar’s countries ; and, generally speaking, I think the dominions of the protected 
princes which I have seen were in a better state than those of the independent ones. The 
most flourishing Icrritory of a native prince I ever saw was the Guikwar’s. 

The principal cause of the superiority of the territories of protected princes is probably 
to be found in tlieir immunity from foreign invasion ; but the stability of the government 
also, tliougii it may render the prince more arbitrary in some cases, renders him more 
moderate in otlier.s, and shuts out many great disorders. 


'Flic ultimate result of our relation to protected princes may be too easily conjectured. 
.So close a connexion between two powers so iinecjuai and so dissimilar in all respects, can 
scarcedy end otherwise than in the subjection of the weaker to the stronger; differences must 
unavoidably arise ; and however moderate the superior power may be, the result of each must 
advance llie inferior a step towards entire subjugation. Even without such disagreement, 
it is the nature of an Asiatic government to decline, and when they are worn out, their 
States fall into our hands. How far their subjects are benefited or otherwise by the change 
will be discussed in another place : I need only observe here, that the subsidiary treaties 
have prevented formidable combinations and dangerous wars, which, unless they hud suc- 
ceeded in expelling us from India, would have led to tlie extinction of tlie native States as 
certainly as those alliances. It apj)ears to me to be our interest, as well as our duty, to use 
every means to preserve the allied governments : it is also our interest to keep up the 
number of independent powers; their territories afford a refuge to all those whose habits 
of war, intrigue, or depredation make them incay)ablc of remaining quiet in ours; and the 
contrast of their government lias a favourable effect on our subjects, who, while they feel 
the evils they are actually exposed to, are apt to forget the greater ones from which they 
have been delivered. If the existence of independent powers gives occasional employment 
to our armie.s, it is far from being a di.sad vantage. 

5. I'lie rmaiicial effect of the conquests has doubtless been to add greatly to our resources. 
The charges, both civil and military, must also have increased in consemience of tho||^ 
acquisitions. ITiulor the Bombay government in particular, the increase of those charges, 
togetlier with a failure of revenue from a permanent fall in the price of agricultural produce, 
went far to diminish the profits of the conquest; while other expenses, some temporary and 
some permanent, unconnected with the new conquests, contributed for a time to leave the 
deficit of the Bombay presiilency nearly as large as it was before the acquisition of the 
conquered territories. 

The risk of external hostility is greatly diminished by our conqu^ts : that of internal 
hostility is increased by t he newness of our government in the conquered countries, by the 
unsettled character of many parts of them, and by discontent of the chiefs and the soldiers 
who Were thrown out of power ami employment by our conquest. This danger, however, 
daily diminishes, and not great as long as we maintain an overwhelming military force. 
'File troops have been judiciously distributed for that purpose, ns far os my pbservafCion 
extends. . ? 

fi. I think the principles of justice have been well observed during the period referred to. 
'Fliere must be differences of opinion about the expediency of some inea.stjres during so lbi& 
a time; but I think the policy of the Indian ^veynipent has generally been wijse. li^ 
chief tloubis refer to the degree of interference miKtfer^ affairs. T iiinst aCknowled^ra that 
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although the plan of abstaining from intervention is the best for the time, yet it is the most 
hazardous for the native prince, who has the power of running into errors wliich me not 
checked until they become irretrievable. The political errors of the Peishwa, and the. mis- 
government of the Guikwar after his liberation from our control^ are strong instances ot' 
this fact ; but notwitlistanding this danger, I think our interference should be sparingly 
resorted to. 

7. The distribution of the Bombay army is the only one that I have had occjisioii to 
examine ; it appears to me to be regulated by the consideration stated in tlie cpiestion. 

8. Great attention has been of late paid to economy at the Residencies, and lliert? was no 
complaint of want of efficiency wlien I left India. 

9. The great check on a Resident is tlie necessity of his reporting every particular of his 
conduct, llis omitting to do so in any instance shoiihl never be ovi*rlooked. He is also 
open to complaints from individuals, or the court at which he resides; and though in the 
latter instance tlie secrecy whicli im lives think necessary, and tlieir disposition to intrigue 
anti indirect proceedings, embarrass all inquiries, yet I do not think any iniscoiuhict on the 
part of a Resident could w'ell escape discovery. (X*casional visits by the dovcriior 1o the 
court, operate also as a check on the Resident ; but none can be advantageously iinposi'd that 
tend to weaken liis inftuetice in ordinary times, or to fetter that full discretitni which is 
necessary in most instances to enable him to attain the objects of his employment. 

10. I think the present systimi of homo government has on the whole been successful in 
attaining the objects for which it is <lesigne<l. 

The quality in which it has been most deficient is promptitude, and perhaps also vigour 
in enforcing us orders ; but I doubt if this deliciency could oo n'lnovcd without greater evils. 
With more activity there would be more interference, which, besides the danger of inappli- 
cable orders, w'oulu impair the vigour and diminisli the digiiily of the locid governments. 
The evils of interference would be increased if promptitiiile were attained by throwing the 
home government into fewer hands. In that case there would be less deliberation, aixl 
there would be more fluctuations from the greater cllect that would be prodiux'd liy the 
change of an individual. 

The improvements I would suggest in India are chiefly subordinate arrangements. A more 
extensive cliange has been coiiteinplated. by abolishing the subordinate presidencies, and 
bringing all India under the immediate direction of the Ciovcrnor-General, who is to be 
exempted from all the minutim of provincial administration ; but in this plan, though sug- 
gested by persons for whose opinion I have great deference, I cannot bring myself to 
d§bcur. 

In war and politics there cannot be too much promptitude, nor cun the powers of the 
Governor-General be too unfettered in those departments; but in internal government 
there cannot be too much deliberation and caution, nor can too much care be taken to guard 
against sweeping changes and frequent variations of policy. I would therefore rather in- 
crease the obstructions to Ute Governor-Gcnerars discretion, by depriving him of all inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the other presidencies, except a veto on general changes 
proposed by ilte subordinate governments. 

The facility of introducing uniformity, which is the principal argument for this change, 
seems to me a very strong (Ejection to it. As India is as extensive and us various us all 
£ur(i|pe, except Sweden and Russia, it is probable that uniformity will never be more attain- 
able in the one region than in the other. At present, India is very imperfectly known or 
understood, and even if uniformity should ultimately be practicable, it should not be thought 
oijofm. Our government should still be considered as in a great measure experimetital, 
and it is an advant^ to have three experiments, and to compare them in their progress 
with each other. The practice of Bengal led to Lord Cornwallis's system ; an opposite 
coarse in Madrv produced Sir Thomas'Munrp^s ; both of which will, I doubt not, be here- 
after obmblned in such a manner as to form h i^stem than either separate. If the* 
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proposed plan had existed in 1792, the permanent zemindai^ settlement which is now so 
generally censured, would have been irrevocably established in all parts of India. 

There are other advantages in local governments: they have more local knowledge; the 
merits of local officers, civil and military, are better known to them than to a distant g vem- 
ment, and they have means of employing and rewarding them which would not exist in the 
proposed system ; they keep up the division of the army, which seems to me advantageous, 
and they improve the means of intercourse with the native chiefs. 

The Governor-General is charged with too much detail at present, and might easily be 
relieved of part of that of Bengal ; but as far as 1 can judge, he ought on no account to be 
removed entirely from being engaged in details; I should view with much apprehension 
a Governor-General who had no practical experience in administration, and whose only 
occupation was to frame systems which he might instantaneously extend to eveiy^ part of 
India, without the obstruction now opposed by the subordinate governments. I should 
much fear the tendency of such an arrangement to produce hasty innovations and frequent 
changes of system, things hurtful in all countries, but nowhere so much so as in India. 

1 have just been informed of another suggested improvement in the Indian government, 
which 1 conceive likely to be attended witn great advantage. It is for the formation of a 
sejparate branch of the council, composed of an English lawyer, a man of general know- 
ledge in everything connected with jurisprudence, and a Company’s servant, ior the purpose 
of conducting the business of legislation. This plan is sufficiently supported by file consi- 
derations which originally suggested it ; but it is further recommended to me by my expe- 
rience of an arrangement resembling it in some respects, which was temporarily adopted for 
the formation of tlie new regulations at Bombay. The members were two Company’s ser- 
vants (one judicial and one revenue), and a gentleman employed in the Supreme Court, but 
selected rather for his general attainments than knowledge of English law. I have some 
doubts whether this is not a better composition than that first mentioned, since it increases 
the number of members possessed of practical experience, and only excludes the English 
lawyer, the advantage of whose presence I think very questionable. There is perhaps a 
preiuclicc in India against having English law forced on the natives by the Supreme Court, 
and this may make it appear that there is no danger of that law being too m uch attend^ 
to in a body composed like that suggested ; but there is in every man’s mind a strong Mas 
to the law under which he has been brought up, and a disposition to consider its riues as 
identical with those of nature. The secret operation of* this feeling, together with the 
superior skill of a practitioner in the law, and the advantage of his always having some- 
thing positive to propose, whilst his colleagues are in doubts and difficulties, must always 
give a lawyer an ascendancy in a small legislative council, and, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, must lead to unnecessary alteration in the laws of the natives. " 

A body, such as has been recommended, would render the regulations much more 
complete, more consistent, and more conformable to fixed principles, than those now 
passed; and as it would not require to be constantly employed in framing regulations, it 
might conduct all the long inquiries into the native laws ancl customs, and into the tenures 
of land and other rights, a knowledge of which is indispensable towards the formation of a 
code for India. I should propose such a committee for each presidency ; but if the 
expense be too great, I should think one for Bengal alone would be the means of fur- 
nishing an excellent model for the legislation of the other governments. 

There was a precaution adopted at Bombay which I think might be used with advan- 
tage by the proposed legislative council. It was to send all Regulations after they were 
drafted to the cliief court, and to the departments principally concerned, for their refokrlcs 
on the probable operation of each in practice. The whole was tHen fully considered by 
the government, and particular articles were often discussed with the Regulation committ^ 
before they were finally passed 

The other alterations I would recommend Jn the Indian government are the fi^bwlng : 
the governors should have commissions froihfthe filihg os tne commanders in chief 6iSe 
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now. Thb would raise their dignity, especially with the army, and would put nn end to 
the supposition that the Supreme Court and the governors represent diU'ereiu authorities. 

That the powers of the governors while absent from the seat of governttieuU but within 
the limits of the territory belonging to their presidency, should be explauied ; it is now 
far from distinct. The best plan would perhaps be, to allow them to net independently as 
they now do, or to consult their council, as they thought best in each case. Lvery facility 
should be given to them to move often through the country. 

The questions connected with the relations between the Supreme Court and iho govern- 
ment are of great importance. They have been so niuch discussed of late, that I doubt if 
I ought to enter on tlie subject. 

It might perhaps prevent collision if, 

1st. It were clearly fixed that the Supremo Courts had no jurisdiction of any kind beyond 
the limits of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, except over Kuro})eans, and if the word 
“ inhabitant*' were directed to be used in Iiulia in the restricted sense usual in common 
language. 

2d. If the government were allow'cd in all cases to declare whether an act was or was 
not done with their approbation. At present an ortler of the govcrninenl exempts the 
officer obeying it from all suit in the iJupreme ('onrt, and transfers the responsihility to the 
government, but it requires that the oruer should be previous. 

$d. The governor should be empowered, in all cases where it apj)eared to him that 
the court was exceeding its jurisdiction, to .suspend the proceeding until a reference could 
be made to England. He should he emj)ovvorcd to take the same sU‘p in all cases in 
which he deliberately pronounced that the interference of the court wiuild be dangerous to 
the State. 

4th. The governor should be personally exempt from all jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, nor should he be liable to serve on juries, or to be summoned as evidence, unless 
w'ith his own consent. Some alteration should be made in bis ]>resent liability to arrest 
for treason and felony; if the present state of things were generally understood, it is 
<fifficult to believe that natives, and even foreign princes, would not at tempi to intimidate 
tht& governor by ibreateriing to procure charges against him, and that they would not even 
bring such charges. A single charge supported by a false oath, would be sufficient to 
commit the governor to prison; thus transferring the government for a time, perhaps a 
long one, into other hands, and greatly weakening the powers of the disgraceil governor 
for ever after. 

5th. The Supreme Court should be required to institute a summary inquiry into the 
question, whether an individtiul complained of is subject to their jiirisdlction, and not to 
issue proQi;.ss at once on the oath of a complainant, by M-bich means process might be 
issued against independent princes, and has been used to intimidate persons nowise subject 
to their jurisdiction, or even to the British Government. 

I have, &c. &c. 

M. ELPHINSTONE. 
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Our subsidiary treaties, in 1813, generally contained the following stipulations* 

After a declaration that the friends and enemies of one party were in future to be the 
friends and enemies of both, the British Government agrees to furnish, and the other 
party to receive, a subsidiary force of a specific strength, to be stationed in the dominions 
of its ally for his protection against external and internal enemies, though with regard to 
the latter object tne independence of the protected state is acknowledged, and the force is 
not to be so employed without his desire, or on trifling or ordinary occasions. The 
expenses of this force are provided for cither by a money payment or a cession of territory, 
generally the latter; and to co-oj)erate with tlie subsidiary force when in the field, a certain 
contingent of the troops of our ally, also of’ a spc'cific strength, is stipulated for. It is 
further agreed, that on necessary occasions all the resources of both states are to be put 
forth to repel aggression, wdiilst, as our ally agrees not to enter into any negociation with 
a foreign power without our knowledge and concurrence, and to submit all points of differ- 
ence to our arbitration, we arc in fact the judges of what shall constitute a ground of war. 

Our first subsidiary alliances with the great })owers of the Dckhan, the Nizam, and 
Peishwa, as inleiulcd to unite them with the otiiia’ Mahratta powers, the Guickwar, ^cindiu, 
and the Bhoosla, in a system of j)erj)elual delensivo engagements for the maintenance of 
general tranquillity, w'cre ])lanMed under circuinstanees, as regarded the relative condition 
of our power and theirs, and tlie political stale of India generally, which rendered the 
expression of our superiority as the leading member of the system less decided than they 
have become in subsequent instruments of the same kind. Morcovaa*, the experience we 
soon bad of the inellicient stale of the coiiliiigents, ami the decay of iho military power of 
our allies under tluar reliance upon our sn])j)oit, the increasing importance of strength- 
ening our general force of cavalry in particular, with relation to the predatory powers of 
the Ikitans and the Piiularet^s, and the embarrassment attending the want of a provision 
for the penmineiit establishment, ami of specilie sanction to any interference on our part 
in the regulation of those forces, led to distinct articles on the subject being introduced 
into our subsequent treaties, and in some cases to the actual transler of the contingent, 
with territorial or other funds for its maintenance, to the British Government. 

Our late, treaties have also (as in the case ol‘ Mysore, Nagpore, Holkar, iSiic.) left the 
amount and stations of oiir forces to onr own tiiscreliun, ami in some eases from peculiar 
circumstances, onr right to interfere in internal all’airs is asserted ami recognized. I have 
omitted to mention a stipulation introduced into all our treaties, prohibiting native slates 
from entertaining in the service any Europeans or Americans without our permission. 

With these few leading roniark.s, 1 proceed to take a brief view of the general course of 
political transactions with the several stales since ISKl, so as to*sliow tlie actual conditlpii 
of our relations w ith them. 

ALLIES. 


7%e Nizam, 

From our first subsidiary alliance with the Nizam, or at least from the death of Nizam 
Alice Khan, in 180:1, to the present time, all the alfairs of his government have been con- 
ducted by a minister supported by us. The late prince, Sekundar Jab, who died in 1829, 
was occasionally (lisposeil to alter this system; but he had not the requisite energy or 
steadiness to act lor liimsedf, and he well knew that no minister he might choose could 
carry on his administration without our countenance. He was thus compelled to foil in 
with the only course which could ensure bis personal ease, and leave him at liberty to 
pursue those low pleasures which ever led him to dislike the serious occupations of state 
affairs. The estaolishmcnt of the military force at presen! existing under British oiH^^trs, 
which took place before 1813, has feeen consolidated by subsequent arrangements. It wAs 
convenient originally to the minister, as en^ling him to overcome the old military 
retainers of the state, who were equally jealouf of and us; but quite inefiieieni to 
actual service of any kind; and it 1^ found reajiy useful to the interests/of the 

Nizam, 
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Nizani, as w«U as those of the Company, however derogatory to the semblance of inde* 
pendent power in the tbmier. It has perlbnned, indeed, .essential services to the Nizam's 
government on various occasions of internal rebellion, and formed a very efficient addition 
to our mean.s during the Mabratta and Pindarry war. The ex})enses of this force, how- 
ever, required to be adequately secured ; but this was impracticable under the corrupt and 
oppressive system which prevailtnl tlinuigliout the Hyderal)ad territories; and these con- 
siderations, as well ns the hnancial einbarrassinenls of llu* government, led to our appoint- 
ing civil officers over the wlade of the country, by wlio.se superintendence considerable 
iniprovemont was produced in tlie cMUulilion ol’ the reve nues and of the people. These 
officers, I believe, have sinct* been wiiluirawn as iiuoiisislcnt with the general spirit of 
treaties, and matters have revia ted in this respeet their former footing. 

The only formal addition to our treaties with the llyderaliad state has been one con- 
x:luded in which, as bis share of the conquest from the Pesliwu, relieves the Nizam 

from all future demands of choule, and arranges some exchanges hetw'een his Highness, 
ourselves, aiul the Kajah of Nugpon , \v!io>e iorts ol’ (iawilgurii anil Nernalali were also, 
witli sundry other districts, assigned (o the Ni/am. 

The Ilajah of Satlarah was elevated to a small princij)alily under onr protection, formed 
out of ihe ilomiuions of his nominad minister, but real maister, thi‘ Peshwa. 'I'he t realty 
with him bears ihpe tlio ^otli Septembiu* I’lidtu* its stipulalion.s, the territory, 

including jaigliires to the joint amount of aibout twimty laics ol’ rupees per aninim, wais to 
remain for .some lime niuler tlie maniiigenienr ol’l>riti>h olHe^us, to be graulmdly trainsferred 
to his management; even after the liaiisfer, tlie Jaghiri's jui* still to be under onr giiai- 
raniee, and the Ibijali is to coadonn generally to tlur aalviee of the n sulent, and to the 
British system in the mainageHK nt of liis ciisloms. J’lu* lirilisli (iovi*rnmeni cliarga al itself 
w’itli the ilefeiiee .af the Uaijali’s terrilorie;-, aind the liaij.ih s inilitaary e.stadilislament is to be 
entirely regulalial by the ( ioveriimi.nl, with wliicli he is adwaiys to ai(‘l in subordinate 
co-operailion. ’I'lu* rennneialion of adl iiifercoin se with loreign ])owers is laid down as a 
fundamental condition of the agieemenl, a ih pairlure from vvhieii is to subject him to llic 
Idto of all tlio aidvantaiges he might gaiin liy the ireaiiy. 

'^The territory wais made over to the llaijidrs iminagement, according to llu? expressed 
intention of the British Government, anil i.-> now^ aidministen-d l)y him with credit. 

VYie Bhofjf^hu 

After various iinsnecossful attcmjits to induce llajadi Baigliojee Bhooshi to join the 
genertll defensive alliance, Ins deatli in IHIO paved the way for their iiltimaiti; success under 
Jii.s successor : but on the defection of the Pesliw’a in 1817, the Bhoo.vla Appa JSaiiib joined 
the Mahratta confederacy, was defeated, made prisoner, and restored with considerable 
diminution of ten'itory and latitude oi action, again broke out, and was i'nudly depo.sed, in 
the short period of aliout four months. In hi.s stead a prince of llie same house was set 
up, during whose minority the airuirs of the slate were managed by British agents, under 
the resident^. from 1818 to 1826, when on the llajah’s coming of age llie administration of 
the best cultivated part of his territory was placed in his lunul.s, and a treaty conidndcd of 
the same general nature ns that with Sattarah, as lo civil arrangements, and tluj whole 
militaiy power of the state was declared to be vested in us. Under it, besides, a subsi- 
diary force stationed at Nagpore, the strength and disposal of which wa.s left to our discre- 
tion, a force, termed the auxiliary force, of regular iuiantry and of horse, raiseil out of the 
old retainers of the state, was maintained under British officer^ and subject to the resident, 
af well to secure internal tranquillity as to form a con^gent in external operations. To 

secure 
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secure the payment of this force, the remainder of the territory, chiefly occupied by inde» 
pendent zemindars, was reserved.* In 1829 this territory was restored^ and the British 
officers withdrawn from the military establishment, which was also left to the Rajah, on 
the condition of his paying us eight lacs of rupees per annum, and assisting us with a con- 
tingent of 1,000 horse.f 


Mysore. 

Our external relations with Mysore have continued unchanged, and the duties of that 
state with regard to military ai<l in times of war have been creditably performed. The 
internal administration of the Rajah it appears, however, has not been so successful as that 
of his minister Poornea ; and the disorders arising from his bad management have, I 
believe, recently attained a height which lias compelled us to employ a considerable mili- 
tary force to put down the rebellion of his subjects, and to exercise our rights under the* 
treaty to assume the management of a part of* * § his territories. J 

Guickivar. 

Our relations with the Guickwar have been considerably modified since the original sub- 
sidiary treaty of 1802. 

From various causes, as the imbecility of the Prince Anund Rao, and the confusion 
introduced into his affairs by Arab mercenaries and bankers, we had been induced to 
become guarantees of the public debt, and in concert with Futteh Sing Guickwar, the 
prince’s brother, our resident exorcised the general direction of the government. In 1805 
a treaty, coufiniiing former engagements, was made, and the subsidiary force increased 
from 2,000 to 3,000 infantry, for which territory and other funds, amounting to 11,70,000 
rupees per annum, were assigned. In 1817 a new treaty was concluded, increasing the 
force we were bound to maintain by an extra battalion of 1,000 men and two regi- 
ments of native cavalry, making the whole four battalions of native infantry of 1,000 
two regiments of cavalry of the same strength as at Poonah, one company of artilleiy^ 
with due provision for the same ; also fixing the contingent to be maintamecl and held at 
the Company’s disposiil at 3,000 horse, regularly paid, mustered, &c. under the supers 
vision of the British commanding-officer. Some cixchanges of territory, ike. w^ere made, 
with other arrangements consef|nent on the treaty of Poonah. J 

On the accession of Syajee, new arrangements were made with the Guickwar in 1820, 
transferring the general nianagenient of affairs into his hands from those of the commis- 
sion who had hitlierto oxerciseil it; preserving, however, certain right of interference con- 
sidered indi.snensable to discharge our duties of guarantee both of debts and persons, and 
to prevent tlie advantages of our past management being sacrificed. 1| This systtiii, it 
appears, was «u)t found to answer; the debts were increased instead of diminished, ahd 
every thing thrown into such confusion a.s to induce the Government to take under seques- 
tration such ])ortions of territory as would liquidate the debt and other obligations neces- 
sary for us to insist upon. Tliis arrangement took place in 1828, and under it our relations 
at fiaroda are at present regulated.f ^ 

Travarwore, 

The dates of our treaties with Travancore are 1795 and 1805.** By the latter the 

Rajah 

* Printed Papers. Treaty of Nag^pore of lSie.^PreUDrunary Articles of 1818.- Definitive Treaty of 1826, pot 
published.— Supplementory Treaty of 1830, not published, with Correspondence relating to them. 

t See Lord W. llttiicinck’s Minute, and Treaty of 27tli Decembef 1829. 

t Print’e<l Papers. Treaty of Mysore of 1799, and Explanatory- Articles of 1807. 

§ Printed Papers. Treaties of 1805 and 1817. 

i| See Air. Klpliinstone's Alinute, dated 3d April 1820, with Instructions to the Hesident. 

5 See Sir John Malcolm's Minutes, dated 1828, and 16th Jaiittary 1830. 

•• Printed Papers. Treaty of 1805. > f 
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llitiah engaged to pay the expense of a regiment of native infantry in lieu of contingent 
and l)eyon(r former stipulations, as well as occasional extra demands, with a rigiit ot* 
resumption of the territory in case of mismanagement, the Rajah l>eing always secured in 
the amount of one^hfth and two lacs of rupees. From 1810 to 1814 the internal affairs ol' 
Travancore were managed by the resident, to enable tiuit state to discharge its ikbts to the 
British Government; and in 1811. ihai oi>ject having been accomplished, and the future 
payment of the siibsid}* of eight lacs considered secure, the administration was restored to 
the native government. 

Cochvi. 

The Rajah of Cochin is in the same condition as the Rajah of Travancore, under the 
treaty of 1809.* He })ays a subsidy of 2,70,037 Mail, rupees, the expense of one battalion, 
whetlier employed or not in liis territories, as well as extra de mands ; and in case we 
resume the irianagenient of hi.s territory he is not to receive less than one>fiflh and 35,000 
rupees per annum. 

Ilolktir, 
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Our relations with the Ilolkar state, up to the Maliratta and Pindarce war of 1817-18, 
rested on the treaty of peace concluded in 1805, the same as those with Scindia and the 
Bhoosla, though no rcsitlcnt was stationed at his court. t Since the dcraiigcinent of Je.swuiit 
Rao’s intellect, and especially after his death in 1811, his government fell into great decay, 
and Mecr Khan, Malioinmed Shah Khan, and oilier retainers, were raising tliLunselves 
to consequence and independence on the ruins of its fortune. Mnihar Kao, Iiis son, was 
a minor, under the tutelage ol* his mother. Scindia in 18 15 was active, with llie Peishwa's 
participation, in his intrigues to obtain th<* direction of his alfairs, and to form an union for 
the re'Cstabli.shiuent of the Mahratta confederacy. In 1817 an attempt was made to bring 
Holkar into our views for the suppression of llie Pindarries, and his mother the regent 
seemed disposed U> accede; but on tlie Peisiiwa breaking out she was ])ut to deal!), hosti- 
lities ensued, arul the battle of INlaliidpore placed the state at our mercy. By the treaty 
of Miindissoor in 1818, this state was placed on the footing of other powers connected with 
US in snlrsidiary alliances. We agreetl by it to support a field force for his external and 
internal security, whilst he ceded to us his rights over the Rajpoot states, with ii larpe por- 
tion of his territories, and agreed to keep no u.sele.ss troops; but his contingent is fixed at 
3,000 horse. A dewan was invested with the government till the prince should come of 
age, though his dependence in internal affairs is declared. A resident is lixe<l at his coin t, 
and a British force is stationed in his dominions at Mliow, ns well ns a force composed of 
the contingents of various dependants at Mahidporc, under a British officer, to maintain the 
tranquillity of that part of the country. 

^ OtMfc. 

Our formal relations with the King of Oudo, who assumed the royal title in 1819, are not 
altered. Some changes in his internal administration, with the view of improving it, were 
suggested at different times under the conditions of the treaty, which sanction such advice 
on our part, but not carried into effect owing to the prince's repugnance to them. He 
assisted us in the Nepaul war with a loan of two crores of rupees, for one crore of which we 
made over to him some districts conquered from the Goorkhus on his frontier. 

Scindia. 

Scindia, though not connected with us by a subsidiary treaty, is yet in reality as much 
dependent upon us os if he were so connects. By the treaty of Gwalior in 1817,|; dictated 
to him by Lord Hasting he placed bis troops at our disposal for the purpose of putting 
down the Pindarries, and gave np the conditioii m the former treaty whicJi prevented us 
from forming engagements with toe BAjpppt States^ whose tribute for two years, and about 

two 

: — - 

• fitted Papen. Ti««y of ISO®. ' ^ ' f Printed POpOn. 'AwtiM of 1806 Mid ISIS, 

f PniitMi Piponi. TiattyofliiOSs ditto of 1817. 
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No. 17 . two lacs which we paid annually to certain of his family and ministers under the old 

— treaty, were appropriated to pay a contingent of 5,000 horse to be employed under 

Lette r from Hritish officers. In 1820 he agreed voluntarily to the wrmanent appropriation of funds 
IV .Icnkins, Esq. maintenance of 2,000 horse employed under British officers, and paid from the 

resident’s treasury. He has on several occasions applied for and obtained the assistance of 
British troops for the preservation of peace within his territories, and has made the British 
Government the guarantee and cluinnel of his tributes from the petty chiefs in Western 
Malwa. I am not aware that any change in the disposition of the court has been caused by 
the death of Dowlut Rao in 1827. 

Protected States and Chiefs. 

Our relations with the smaller states and dependencies arc so multifarious that I should 
in vain prt?tcnd to enter upon them, unless very briefly. The Seikh chiefs between the 
Sutlej and .Tumna ai e bound to us by the sense of protection they have derived, and 
still derive through us, from the arms of Runjeet KSing. On the other hand, the presence 
of a British (letachmeiit in their territories is distasteful to some of the most powerful, as it 
restrains their violcaice against tlieir weaker brethren. The British Government derives 
no direct benefit from its dominion over these states, and in consequence has declared its 
right ill 1822, as lord paramount, to the succession of such chiefs as die without legal heirs. 

There is another set ol‘ petty chiefs inhahiting the hills evacuated by the Ghoorkas 
beuv(‘('n the Sutlej and Toiiiise, where e keep up some posts to maintain the general 
peae(} of the eoiinlry, with as little interference as possible with the domestic concerns of 
their wild races. 

The Ra jah ofBhurtporc, after a long course of disloyal conduct, fostered by the remem- 
brance of our defeats in ]80r)-(», was finally reduced in 1826, by the capture of his 
fortress. The other chiefs, as the Rajah of Mackarce, continue in their former position. 
In IHII it had liceii found necessary to bind the Rajah not to enter into negociations wilJh 
foreign states wilhout our consent, he having agreed by his former treaty only to siifbmit 
dispulcs to our arbitration, as the price of our protection: he pays no tribute, but is 10 
assist us with all his Ibrce. 'rhe.se two arc the principal chiefs of this class in the neighbour- 
hood of Ddlii. 

Our rc'hitions with the Rajpoot states are of a most important description, and require a 
more miiuile knowledge of particulars than I po.ssess, to enter upon them with a view to any 
practical n siilt. 'I he management of this class of dependants, and of that more numerous 
body scattered over Central India, i.s a most delicate subject; and it would be presumption 
in me to do mon; than refer to the printed treatie.s and engagements with native princes and 
slate.s, and to tlie work of Sir .lohii Malcolm on Central India, for information as to their 
original ]i()sition under our engagements with them, and to later records, which I sliould 
feel myself unable to examine to the extent necessary to enable me to answer the question 
as to the actual state of our relations with them. 

With regard to our dependencies in other quarters, the information will also best come 
from persons locally acquainted with them. 

They all acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government, renounce all commu- 
nication with 1‘oreign states, agree to submit to our arbitration of their disputes with their 
neighbours, to maintain no iinnece.s.sary troops; and besides acting generally in subordinate 
co-operation with us to maintain the |3eacc of India both ijenerally and locally, to supply, 
according to their respective means, a certain contingent of troops. 
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21st Echmaiy 1832. 

I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and wlial jnutcrial 
change or enlargement of our |>oIiticiil rt luiiinis has bceti clfoctcd, since 1813? 

No change has taken place in the pl^fncipies or character of our political relations towards 
the native stales of India, since 1813, though the sphere of tlicui has necessarily been 
enlarged. Many of those previously existing have hecome more iuiimate, and we have, from 
time to time, contracted new engagements with states with which we hail none before. 

In 1815, a treaty of peace w'as concluded with fh<* Raiali of Xepaul, with whom we hud no 
previous relations; anil wc have since hud a nuiiistia* re;>ideiit at his court. 

In 1816, a defensive alliance, similar to that previously existing with the Nixam and the 
Peishwa, was contracteil with A])pah Sahib, then llcgent, and afterwards Rajah of Rerar. 
lie consented to subsiilize a body of troops from us, and so great was our anxiety to procure 
his accession to the subsiiliar^* system, that we consettleil to furnisheil the troops on his 
defraying only the additional charge occasioned by their being jtlaceil on a fielil 
estahlisliment. 

In June 1817, in consequence of the murder of the minister of the Guickwar at tiie 
Peishwa's court, the Peishwa was re<iuirc*d to execute a treaty, by which imuh stricter 
restraints were imiK)st*d upon him titan those of the previous treaty of Rassieii ; and the 
war which imniediutoly followed, teniiinated in the total exliuclion ol his powa i-. 

In ‘November of the same year, a treaty was made with Sciudia. f«>r I’oucerl in military 
operalion.s against the Piuilurries; and at the same lime we cotiiracleil with the Ciuickwar 
to add a battalion of infantry anil two regiments of cavalry to tbe forci? alretiily sultsidi/eil 
by him. 

In 1818, a treaty of peace wa.s concluded w'ith Holkar, by which he agreed to ri ei ive an 
accredited English fnini.sler perniaiieniJy at lii.s court. 

In 1819, the Rajah of Hatarah, the adopted descendant of Sevnjee, and nt>uiin:il head ol 
the Mahratta confederation, was cstablishiHl by us, on the rediiclioii of the lk*i.shwa, at the 
head of an inconsiderable ijovernment, and placed in posse.ssioii of a small territory. A treatv 
was made with him, by^ which he was fixed in complete depenihaice upon us, anil an Knglisfi 
resident has since been stationed at his court. 

In 1822, a treaty for the partition of our conquests from the Peishwa, w-as conchideil 
witii the Nizam. 

In 1826, on the present Rajah of Berar’s attaining his majority, we coiiclmleil a definitive 
treaty with him, on principles similar to our previous tre.aty with Mysore. Hy thi.s treaty 
we restored to the Rajah a portion of his territory, of which during his minority, we had 
taken the exclusive management into our own hands, retaining the remainder to pay his 
military establishment, which was to be entirely under our contri>l. 

During this period, engagements have been entered into for the adjustment of reciprocal 
claims with the Rajpoot princes, and other smaller states of Ilindoostan ; and treaties liave 
been made with the Rajahs of Gulch, Mandavec, and Sawuntwaree; with the Arab tribes, 
and with the Angria family, for the s^pression of piracy in the Persian Gulf, and on tlie 
western coast of the peninsula below ^mbay. 

The largest acqui.sitioii of terriioiy that we have made since 1813 , was that conquered 
from the Peishwa in 1818 . In the only statement that 1 have seen of its value, the annual 
produce is estimated at somewhat above a crore of rupees. The cessions made to us by 

Nepaiil 
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Nepaul in 1815^ yielded less than two lacs of rupees a year. A portion of them was in 1816, 
very beneficially transferred to the King of Oude, in discharge of a debt of a crore of rupees, 
due by us to him; and in 1817, another portion was given to the Rajah of Siccim. 

By the treaty of 1817, the Guickwar ceded to us the farm of Ahmedabad, valued at 
twelve lacs of rupees a year. 

The various tributes acquired by us from the Rajpoot and other states of Hindoostan, 
yielded about twenty lacs a year. 

In 1819, the Sawuntwaree state ceded to us a small tract along the sea above Goa. 

By the partition treaty with the Nizam, he received a territory of the annual value of 
near nine lacs of rupees, and ceded to us to the amount of five ; the balance in his favour 
being between throe and four lacs. 

By the treaty of 1826, the Rajah of Berar ceded to us a portion of territoi^y on both 
banks of the Nerbiulda, the districts of Sirgoojah, Jushpore, and* Sumbhulpore, in the 
direction of Cuttack, and an annual tribute of eight lacs; the whole of our acquisition by 
this treaty being estimated at aliout thirty lacs. 

The annual value of the territory and tribute acquired by us since 1813, amounts, there- 
fore, to between a million and a half and tw'o millions sterling a year. 

The most rcmarkalile ])olitical features in the engagements contracted by us during this 
period, are the dissolution, by the treaty with the Peishwa in 1817, of the Mahratta con- 
icdcracy, which had lasted about a century and a half, and the extinction of all arrears 
and future demands of choute upon the Nizam, by the treaty concluded with him in 
1822. By tlie former, Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, the Guickwar, and the 
smaller Mahratta states were rendered separate and independent powers, in form as 
us substance: the latter destroyed the last vestige of that vexatious system, by whfch 
the Mahruttas had often kept India iu arms from Delhi to Cape Comorin, and by which, 
in the early period of our history, even our own provinces had been subjecte^;^ 
devastation. 

The Burmese war did not begin until some time after I had quitted India. Of that, 
therefore, or of the consequences resulting from it, I have said nothing. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several States? 

Any account that I can give of the condition of our relations with the native states must 
be subject to such changes as may have taken place in them since I quitted India, 
twelve years ago, I apprehend, however, that no material changes have been made, and 
that, in all important respects, our relations are the same now as they were then. They 
vary according to the various circumstances of the slates with whicli they prevail, and differ 
generally in degrees of intimacy, as the connexion has been of longernr shorter duration ; 
but they arise, iu almost every instance, out of the system of subsidiary alliances ; that 
system was originally introduced by tlie French in their early traiit^ctionk with the state 
of Hyderabad, near a century ago ; and the nabob of Lucknow subaidized a brigade of 
English troops during the government of Mr. Hastings in 1774 f but the adoption of the 
system by us upon a coinpreliensivc scale as the basis of our Indlgn policy, may be referred 
to the engagements contracted by Lord Wellesley, preparatory to tne war with Tippoo in 
1798. A brief sunnnary will be sufficient to trace the steps by which this system* has 
readied its actual height; and it so happens that the single government of Hyderabad 
wiir furnish an example of it in every stagd of its progress, from its original introduction 
down to the present time. r's -;" 

In 1749, in the course of the contest betvr^^rt 'Mozuffer lung, and his uncle Kasir Jung, 
for the sovereigi^ty of the Deccan, the Frertch ^espoused the cause of the former i- and 
vJM. Dupliex sent a body of 400 Eumpeans and 2t»^0 sepoys to join his army. With this 
? force to second h is able and energetic views, M* Bussy ‘raised two successive princeato the 
i government of Hydrabad ; Mozu^r Jung in 1760, and his uncle Salabut Jung, the great- 

uncle 
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uncle of the present Nizam, in 1751. It was subsequently increased in amount; the districts 
near Masulipatam were assigned for its payment ; and M. Bussy continued to exei*cise, 
until his recal by the infatuated policy of 1M. Lidlys a more absolute and direct control 
over the NizamVgoverument than has ever been attempted by us in tlic plenitude of our 
iniluence. 

The recal of the French force in 1769 led iinmcdiatel}' to our first treaty with the state 
of Hyderabad, by which Salabut Junjj ceded to us Masuliputam and the adjoining dis- 
tricts, which had been assigned to M. Bussy, and botind himself to expel the French 
from his dominions. In 1766 w’e made a second treaty with Nizam Ally, the brother and 
successor of Salabut Jung, by which he ceded to us that tract upon the sca-coast betwetui 
Ganjum and Masulipatain known by the designation of the Northern Ci rears, for wliich 
we were to pay nine, since reduced to seven lacs of rupees a year ; and we agreed, on 
receiving three months notice, to assist him with a body of troops, “ to settle the atlairs 
of his government in every thing that is right and proper.” In 1768, the Nizam having 
in the interval ioiiied Hj^der Ally in a war against us, }x?ace was concluded in a thirtl 
treaty, by which the cession of the Northern Circars was confirmed, and the general 
obligation to ufibrd military aid was converted into a sjiecific engiigement to furnish the 
Nizam with ‘‘ iw^o battalions of sepoys and six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, 
whenever he should require them;” but the Nizam never did require them, until the 
c/mclusion of the treaty of Paungul with Lord Cornwallis in 1790, when his army pre- 
paratory to its atlvancc against Tippoo, was joined, for the first time, by two battalions 
of our troops, 'fhese battalions remained with the Nizam after the war was over, hut 
they remained upon sufferance only ; they were subject to be either dismissed by the 
Nizarn or w'ithdrawn hy us, at any time ; and, in point of fact, the Nizam did dismiss 
^em in resentment of Lortl I'eignmoiith's refusal to assist him in his disastrous campaign 
against the Mahrattas in 1795, though, in consequence of the rebellion of bis eldest son, 
thay were recalled to Hyderabad before they had crossed the frontier, and they have never 
siiice quilted his territory. 

The treaty wliich Lord Wellesley concluded with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to 
the war with Tippoo, may be considered as the introduction of our subsidiary system ns 
it now prevails in India. By that treaty, the force subsidized from us by the Nizam was 
not only increased, but made permanent ; and the Nizam eiigageil to disband the corps 
then in his service under French officers. Even after this treaty, the subsidy still con- 
tinued to be paid by the Nizam in money,; but in October J800, another treaty of a 
more intimate character, called a Treayr of general defensive alliance ” was concluded 
wdtli him, which has served as a model fiir most of our subsequent treaties, and wliich 
may now be oon.sidei\^d as the basis of our relations with the native states of India. By 
that treaty we engaged to protect the Nizam against all enemies, foreign or domestic ; 
a still further inoyase was made to the subsidiary force, and in exchange fi>r the subsidy 
in money, a provision was made for its payment by the ce.ssion to ns, in perpetuity, of 
all the territories acquired by the Nizam from the government of Mysore, by the parti- 
tion treaties of 1792 and 1799 , estimated altogether at about a million sterling a year. 
The Nizam, on his part, engaged not to enter into any negociation with any other power 
without our consent, and to submit any differences that might arise to our arbitration and 
decision. 

In 1802 we enteried into a commercial treaty with the Nizam, but that treaty had 
no influence upon our political relations. The objects of it were merely to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse between the territories of the two governments, and to establish 
^.an uniform scale of duties on ^oodf reciprocally imported and exported 

► In 1808 a treaty was executed by the late Nizam, recognizing and confirming all engage- 
tmiito between the English and his father : and in 1804, in consequence of tne refusal of 
we Mzam s commander to receive the wounded of the Duke of Wellington’s army, after 
the battle of Assaye, into the fortress of Dowiutabad, an article was added to the Treaty 
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of general defensive alliance,” providing for the free passage of the troops of either govern* 
ment into the territories and forts of the other. 

Treaties for the partition of the conquered territories were also concluded with the Nizam 
in 1792, 1799, 1804, and 1822, after the wars with Tippoo, the Mahrattas, and the Peishwa, 
repectively. 

Since the conclusion of the treaty of 1800 with the Nizam, the leading principles of our 
engagements with the states of India have been, and still are, to make them dependent for 
protection exclusively upon us ; to prevent their contracting any alliances or engagements 
with one another, otherwise than through our mediation ; and to exclude all foreign Euro- 
peans and Americans from their service. 

III. What is the amount of Military Force required in each instance; whether, 

1. By express stipulation; 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations ; or, 

3. As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

I have not the means of stating what is the precise amount of military force required 
in the instance of each particular slate. Except in cases of accidental and temporary 
emergency, the force requiretl is confined to that provided for by express stipulation. 
The strength and composition of the several forces are specified in the treaties with the 
different states respectively. According to our last subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, that 
of 1800, the force with which we arc bound to furnish him consists of eight battalions of 
sqioys of 1,000 each, two regiments of native cavalry of 500 each, and a due proportion 
of artillery ; and by a separate engagement, the Nizam subsequently agreed to receive one 
regiment of European infantry, in the room of two battalions of sepoys. 

In all cases short of threatened war, it has been found, I apprehend, that the force prcH 
vided for by express stipulation has been amply sufficient to meet the ordinary effect of our 
obligations, as well as to furnish security against extraordinary risks. Indeed, 1 believe 
the force actually maintained by us in the Nizam’s territory is of even smaller amount 
than that required by the latter of our engagements. About 1818 or 1819, a reduction 
having been made in the strength of the Madras regiments, of which the Nizam's sub- 
sidiary force is composed, it became a question whether our covenant would be performed 
by our furnishing the stipulated complement of regiments only, without reference to the 
number of men composing them; or whether we were not bound to furnish the full com- 
plement of men specified in the treaty. The government were of opinion that the force 
subsidized from us by the Nizam had, by a change of circumstances, acquired the character 
of a controlling, rather than a protecting force, and that, provided we fulfilled the substance 
of our contract, we were not bound to furnish the precise number of men stipulated by 
the letter of it. 

We are now also released from a material risk, arising out of these engagements, by the 
substitution of a body of disciplined troops, commanded by English officers, in the room of 
a portion of the irregular force previously maintained by the native states in alHance with 
us. In the treaty oi 1800, the Nizam engaged, in the event of a waf> generally, ” to 
employ every effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into the ‘field, as speediW 
as possible, the whole force which he mignt be able to supply from bis dominions;” andf, 
specifically, “ to provide 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse, ot his own troops,” to poin the 
English subsidiary ibree. And a similar covenant was introduced into tne treaties after- 
wards concluded by us with other states. In consequence: of the reliance which these 
states naturally place upon the protection we are bound to afford them, their own armies 
have been suirered to dwindle in numbers, and to fall, .by gradual neglect, into almost 
total inefficiency < They have no longer, ^erefbre, the miews of rendering its, in time 
of war, chat assistance which we have a right to demand from them. In tlie War with 
Tippoo in 1799, the Nizam was unable to affords us an v useful co-operation; and at the 
close of that with the Mahrattas in 1808, l..erd Wellesley held that his ftdlure in this 
particular had been so great, as to forfeit all ictaim to a share of the eonquests ; and the 
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share which was given him, was given as a free mft on the part of our government^ and 
not as a satisfaction of any claim he had established. It would have been extremely 
difficult to restore the Nistara’s own army to its former condition^ and even i<‘ it had 
been so restored, we could not have relied on ite fidelity. In the war against the Vm- 
darries in 1817, the troops of the Peishw-a and those of tlie Rajah of Bcrar, who ought 
by treaty to have fought in the same ranks with our own, were all, with the exception of 
the Peisliwa’s regular brigade under Ei^lish officers, employed in open lu^stility against 
us; and the troops of our other ally,* l&india, instead of proving auxiliaries, cost us a 
complete army to keep them in check. Before this war, the Nizauvs goverinnent had 
l)een prevailed on, by our recommendation, to raise a body of, as far iis 1 recoiled, about 
8,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry, with a train of artillery, the greater part organized 
and disciplined like our own troops, and the whole commanded by iMiglisli otlioers. 
These tr 4 >ops furnished at once an ellective military force for the Nizam’s own use, and 
enabled him to perform for himself many internal duties, which, otherwise, we must have 
incurred the expense of performing for him, and to fulfil his obligations as an efficient 
auxiliary in the field. Itiey served actively and faithfully diirinf^ the war of 1817-18; 
they fought in tlie .same line with our own troops in the battle ot Mahidpore ; and tliey 
distinguished tlieniselves so much in the successful siege of Nowah, an operation not of 
very frequent occurrence in India, that our government ordered a detail of the service, 
thougli performed by foreign troops in a foreign territory, to be published officially in our 
own Gazette. 

Troops of this description in the service of the native states in alliance with us, are 
attended with these advantages : they strengthen and support the government they serve, 
without endangering or weakening us ; they help us when wc require help ; and they cost 
US nothing. 

IV. What is the character and what the extent of the interference cxcrciseil by 
us in the internal alYairs of the Protected States ? 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Residents and 
Agents ? 

% What are the effects that have resulted, and those that arc to be anticipated, 
on the interests of the Protected Princes, of their people, and of our own 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand to us as heretofore acted 
upon ? 

Wo have in general professed to abstain as far as possible from interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of the states in alliance with us, but in some of our recent treaties our right to 
interfere has been provided for by express stipulation, though both the nature and the ex- 
tent of our interference necessarily vary with circuiiistauccs ; with the character and views 
of the state which is the object of it $ with the particular policy of our own Government 
for the time being ; and in a considerable degree, with the temper and opinions of the in- 
dividual employed as resident* On all occasions affecting tho tranquillity or safety of the 
goverutneut, in all questions of foreign policy, and, generally, in ail matters in which it 
may be considered that oar own interests or the common interests of the alliance arc in- 
volved, we always have exorcised, and while our relations continue what they now arc, wc 
always must exercise, a decided interference. At Hyderabad, to cite particular instances, 
we interfered to procure theappointmentofMcer Alium to be minister in 1604, and that of 
Chuudoo Loll to the s^me dffioe iif 1609. On the death of Nizam Ally in 1809. 1 was my- 
self sent with a body of troops into the city, being then assistant to the resident, with 
orders toplaoeguardaat the imacet at the houses of ill the princes and of the minister, to 
take, in fact, military possession of the oi^, end to prepare for ostablishii^the eldest son 
in the government on the following mormng. On death again, in 163% we assumed 
the right of deciding on the order of sucoession, and, according to a resolution which had 
been come to ten years before, preferred the claim of the present Nizam, who is an ille- 
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Ultimate son, to that of his younger but legitimate brother. But during the whole of the time 
that I was employed at the Nizam’s court, which from first to last exceeded twenty years, 
the resident did not exercise any interference in what are strictly the domestic concenis of 
his government. In the administration of justice, such as it is; in the collection and appli- 
cation of his revenues ; in the appointment, control, and removal of his local officers; and 
in the constitution and employment of his army, with the exception of that part to which 
Knglish officers were attacned, the resident did not interfere at all. After [ quitted India, 
English officers were appointed by the resident to superintend the conduct of the Nizam’s 
collectors in the management of his revenue, and the administration of justice, and the 
same course was pursukl in the Nagpore territory ; but the practice has since been aban- 
doned, the officers have been recalled, and I have understood that of late the prohibition 
against interference has been more peremptory than ever, and that the native states are 
left to conduct their own internal affairs according to their own views and inclinations. 

Upon tills question of interference, a great diversity of opinion has prevailed. Some 
liave been for confining our interference within the narrowest limits possible, and others 
for exercising it without concealincnt or reserve. In fact, however, it is a part only of a 
system, and cannot be justly considered by itself. For our own interests, that sort and 
degree of interference I should say were the most beneficial, which were the most calcu- 
lated to sustain the native princes in the possession of their own governments and terri- 
tory, and to avert for the longe.st time the necessity, in the end I fear inevitable, of our 
assuming the immediate possession of them for ourselves. But the nature of the relations 
we have established with the native states unfortunately tempts them to pursue a course 
which often makes it impracticable for us to abstain from interference. We are bound to 
interfere to arrest a government allied to us, in a course of measures manifestly tending to 
produce a war, of which, if it did occur, we must bear the brunt. For tlie same reason, 
we are justified in interfering to correct a system of internal misrule, which mitfht lead to 
a total failure in the re.sources of our ally, transfer to our shoulders the buraeii of oWi- 
gations which belong properly to him, or even impose on us the task of suppressii^^a 
rebellion of his subjects. But this is a right to be exercised with peculiar circumspec^h ; 
and the course we have usually tried, that of exercising it througn a minister subservient 
to our views, has been signally unsuccessful. A minister so situated can hardly satisfy us 
and conciliate his own master. If he acts cordially as we wish him, he is considered by 
his master as a tool in our hands, and we have to support the minister in a perpetual 
conflict with the prince. If, on the other hand, he tries to please his master, and conforms 
less implicitly than we require to our directions, a still closer interference on our part 
becomes necessary ; we .set the minister as well ns the prince aside, we place officers of our 
own to superintend the local administration, and thus irrit&te and estrange those very 
persons of whose co-operation we are most in need. As long as the country of our ally 
remains under the ostensible management of his own agents, it must always be in their 
power to frustrate our views. If we are to work with them as our implements, it is indis- 
pensable to success that we conciliate them to our purpose, or at least avert their systematic 
counteraction. If we carry our interference so far, or exercise it so offensively as to alie- 
nate either the government or its local officers, our measures are sure to be defeated. We 
have tried both these methods in our transactions with the Nizam’s government, and have 
in both cases found these to be the results. 


But be the principle resolved upon what it may, be our interference little or be it muoti, 
it ought at least to be uniform. Nothing is more to be deprecated than violent and fre- 
quent change. Hitherto we have carried our interference sometimes too far, and some- 
times not far enough. Either course, if kept within reasonable bounds and steadily 
adhered to, might be attended with advant^|9, but a cc^ricious: alternation of the two is 
sure to be prejudicial; and the courts we have to deal with, finding us profess one purpbse 
at one time and another at another, naturally suspect us of being insincere in both. As it 
is, our system seems to emanate not from the^overnpient itself but from those by whom it 

f ^l ministered, and eveiy new governor, or even every new resident, is expect^ to bring 
hew set of principles with him. 

The 
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The duties of a resident or political agent in Indio, comprise all those duties which 
belong to a diploniutic agent in Europe, with others for whicli the circumstances of 
European governments afibrd no occasion. It is his dut3^ to conduct all negociations and 
intercourse of every kind between his own government and that of the state with which he 
resides, to keep his government o^uainted with the character, views, and ])roceedings ot* 
the prince, ministers, ami principal officers, with the condition and resources of the 
country, and generally with all those circumstances by which the iutoresis of his govern- 
ment may be in any way affected or its policy influenced, to watch the intrigues which are 
generally going on under Indian governments, to cultivate a friendly intercourse with all 
the Drominent persons about the court, and to encourage Snd support the party friendly 
to Englisli interests. 

All political negociations in India are conducted under the orders of the Governor- 
General, and ail reports on political subjects are made to him oidy ; but on matters of 
detail, the resident corresponds with the governments of Madras and Hoinhay, as well as 
witli the officers, both civil and niilitar}^ in our own districts coniig^us to the common 
frontier; and he conducts the adjustment of any disputes which iiiW arise between the 
subjects of llie two governments, lie corresponds also with the other residents and poli- 
tical agents, exchanges with them intelligence of all that is going on at their respective 
courts, concerts any measures that may be requisite for mutual assistance, and invesliguteM 
and settles with them any differences or discussions tliat may occur either between the 
governments or their subjects. 

In those states where an English force is subsidized, the duties of the resident partake in 
some degree of a military character. He is to see that the force is kept comj>lete in 
numbers, equipment, and discipline, and to ])roviile for its regular payment and supply 
whether stationary or in movement. He communicates orders to the cornmanding-oliicer 
for any service to be executed liy the force, or for any detachments to be made from it; 
and the officers commanding all such detachments act, while absent from the heail-quarters, 
under instructions given to them by the resident. 

The resident also has a treasury, which it is his duty to supply either by bills or with 
specie drawn from the English territory ; ami he keeps accounts of all receipts and issues 
which the various purposes of his office require. 

He is to see that the army of the native state, particularly that portion of it which is 
under English officers, is maintained as far as possude in such n condition as will cfiiable it 
to furnish the stipulated aid in the event of war. He is to take care that no Europeans, 
English or foreigners, obtain access to the state with which he resich s without the permis- 
sion of his own government: to see that the provisions of the commercial treaty, where 
there is one, are fulfilled, and to protect all English subjects in their Icgitiimile tlealings. 
The resident has also the care of tlie various lines of communication by which the mails 
are conveyed through the territory of his court. 

The relation arising out of an alliance with us upon "the subsidiary system is one of 
absolute dependence; and the most striking effect it has produced upon the states which 
have embraced it, is the condition of preinature decrepitude into which it inevitably liurrics 
them. Every faculty that is valuable in a state, eveiy organ that contributes to its whole- 
some existence, decays under the malignant inffuence of Uiat system. From the moment 
that we engage to protect a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to protect 
himself; by taking away the occasion, we take away, in the end, all power of exertion. 
The habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of his own limbs. Let a prince 
in this state of tutelage be what be may, his government must progressively decline ; he 
has no longer anything to hope from good measures, or to fear from bml; he has no 
longer any inducement to strengthen himself against the hostility of foreign pow'crs, or to 
conciliate the affection of his own sul^ects. AU community of interest or feeling lM*twoeii 
them is at an end ; and having no lunger any occasion for their attacliment or support, he 
ti*eats them as if he had none ; he exacts, in the shape of revenue, not what they ought 
pay, but what his owm rapacity desires to receive. Those impediniciits which his people, 
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if left to themselves would raise against him, are prevented or removed by the dread or 
the exercise of our power ; and he proceeds in his course of injustice, violence, and ex tor* 
tion, without any fear of resistance or rebellion. I speak here principally of the Niaam*s 
government, as that with the condition and progress of which I am best acquainted ; and 
perhaps it furnishes the fairest example that could be chosen, as it is the one with which 
our alliance has been longest in operation. If the Nizam had not been protected as we 
were bound to protect him, either he must have abstained from the system of misrule he 
has pursued, or his subjects would have been driven to redress thems^res. 

This scheme of confederation which we have adopted with the protected states of India, 
is inevitably progressive in its nature. Every new alliance that we contract brings us into 
territorial or political contact with other states, which are in their turn involv^ in the 
same system, and sink under the same consequences. A state that has once resorted to an 
alliance with us can no longer remain stationary : by dej^ees our relations become more 
intimate; the necessity of support increases with the habit of it; and, in the end, it loses 
the form as well as the substance of independence. If it is galled by its trammels, and 
makes an effort, as the Peishwa did to shake them off, it only precipitates its own destruc* 
tion; if it submits, it declines by degrees from one stage of w'eakness to anotlier, until, 
like the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, it expires from exhaustion; the choice is 
between a violent and a lingering death. 

When once we changed the character of our establishments, and relinquished our capa- 
city of merchant for that of sovereign, wc entered upon a career, in which it was difficult 
to check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acquisitions of 
territory have been made since the declaration of the legislature in 1784, that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and policy of this nation.” Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in 1786 
with this declaration ringing in his ears, and found Sir J. Maepherson engaged in a nego** 
ciation with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, in which the object of those powers was.r.to 
inveigle us into a war with Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis's first act was to break off this 
ciation, under a declaration tnat the English would engage in none but strictly defensive 
wars. His second act was to propose an alliance to those very powers, for a war, of which 
the result produced a large accession to our territory. But this was the fault, not of Lord 
Cornwallis, but of the circumstances in which he was placed ; events were no longer under 
his control, he wtis controlled by events; and the same has been the case with his suc^’ 
cessors. When Lord Wellesley eiileretl upon his system of subsidiary alliances, the power 
of Tippoo and of the Mahrattas was unbroken; Tippoo was actuated by the most vindic- 
tive hatred of us, and would certainly have attacked us if we had not attacked him* The 
Mahrattas were jealous of our progress, and would rather have assisted to overthrow than 
to support us. Considerable bodies of troops, commanded by French officers and infiuenced 
by French feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the Nizam ; and thet Nizam, who 
was afraid of the Mahrattas, was resolved, if he could not obtain support; froitti tis, to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult fox to abstain 

from acting at all, or to act differently than we did* The state of IndizK made an opening, 
which, if we liad not occupied it ourselves, would have been oocupied liy the Frenoo. Our 
election lay between the abandonment of what we already haa,r4liid >the acquisition of 
more ; if we refused to advance, we must have submitted to recede p pur maintaining 
position in which we then stood was out of the question. .The measures that we did 
pursue, at least served the purpose designed by them at the time; . they prostrated all our 
enemies, both Indian and European; but if they left ua without rivals, they left ua also 
without friends ; and, contemplating our system as we now do, in its result, we say of 
it, as has been said of that of paper money, that, though it was strength in the beginning, 
it has proved weakness in the end. We had, howpyer, a choice of difficulties; and even 
now it is hard to say whether we should have fared better by taking a tamer 

collection of the Pindarries, and the war we were obliged to undertake for their 
disililjimn, were another consequence of the relations established by us in India. Freda- 

tory 
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tory bands have, in all age^ existed in India; and the name of Pindarry was known, I No. 18 . 

believe, as long ago as the lime of Aurungzel>e; but organized botlies, of sucli mJ^r^ilude 

as those whicn were collected before the war of 1817, permanently occupying tracts of Remark* of 

country acknowledged as their own, openly treating with the governments in their neigh- Kussell* Cscj, 

bourhood, and systematically conducting predatory expeditions, from which even our own 

territory was latterly not exempt, were utilieard of before the extension of our control, 

and while the principal states retained their independence. But as they declined in 

power, and entered successively into closer relations with us, they no K)ngi*r recjuireil, nor 

were able to maintain, tfie same military establishments as l>efore. Large l)i>ilies of cavalry 

were consequently discharged both in Ilindostan and in tin? Deccan; legitimate service 

was no longer open to them ; they coiiltl not, or would not, change their motle of life ; 

and, by degrees, they congregated and established themselves in the ilistricts near the Nei- 

buddo, which were at once the most accessible to them, and the most remote from our 

reach : but this, though a serious, was a temporary evil. Having once l)een <'ncoiintercil 

with decision, it was extinguished; the source in which the Piiularries originated has la cu 

stopped ; the native states have no longer bodies of cavalry to discharge ; and evt*n if they 

haa, there is no longer any secure position in which those bodies couhl assemble. 

The evil of which our subsidiary system lias thus been prt)diictive is ilie more to he 
lamented, that it is manifestly irremediable. It is no longer possible for ns to retrace our 
steps; and even if it were, our doing so would not repair the misclMef wo have occasioned. 

We could not dimlve our engagements now, without the greatest daimer to ourselves and 
the grossest injustice to those with whom they liave been contracted. It is not easy to say 
what course events would have taken, if wc liad not originally introduced our system of 
interference. In the condition in which India then was, some enterprising leadt rs might 
have established independent principalities, and some small stales mi»;ht have risen to 
ednaequenoe at the expense of their neighbours; but the probability is, that the Nizam 
and ocher feeble princes would have fallen, and the greater part of the territory would 
have been divided between Tippoo and the Mahrattas. Strong governments would have 
been substituted for weak ones; and after a process, which has been of too frequent occur- 
rence in India to be regarded as a very grave calamity, the people generally would ha\'c 
attained a degree of prosperity and happiness greater than we nave been able to confer 
upon them, certainly in the protected territories, and probably even in our own. As far, 
therefore, aa the people of India arc concerned, they would have fared better without our 
interference* But injurious as our S3rstem has been in its action even to them, it would, if 
wc were to abandon it, be equally so in its cessation. If we were to withdraw our protec- 
tion now, in what condition should we leave the native states, and in w luit coudiiion should 
we place ourselves? Though we may take from them what we have given, can wc give 
them back what we have taken away ? Our control has been so long in forcu, and has 
been pushed to such an extent, that not a government is left capalde ol* standing by itself. 

There is neither any single power to take our place, nor any number of powers to conieiul 
for it. The native states would fall to pieces from their own weakness, and become the 
victims of intestine obnvulrion, or the prey of lawless plunder: every enterprize would be 
one of rapine,’ and evelry Idder a leader of banditti. The contagion, once abroad, would 
spread in every dfree^on; our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the 
uisorders that surrounded them, and we should find that our change of policy, instead of* 
restoring the power of our allies, had been the destruction of our own. It is now too late 
for us to recew. The career on which we have entered we must pursue. It is vain to 
think of rdaxing our control, or reviving among the native states that vigour which has 
been extinguished; their decline is not to be arrested ; they must proceed and complete 
their course. In spite of cvety thing that we can do to prevent it, they must fall succes- 
sively into our possession, and partake at last of our downfall, of which, whether it he slow 
or sodden, the period will probably be hastened by every increase of our territory and 
subjects. 

V. What have been the Financial effects of the Conquests, and of the changes or 

enlalgement‘^ 
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enlargements of our Political Relations which have been made since 1813 ? to be 
exhibited uncler the following heads: 

1. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2. Increased or decreased charge of Civil Administration. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force. 

4. Increased or decreased rislc of External or Internal Hostility. 


I have never had the means of acquiring any detailed or precise information respecting 
the financial effects produced by our conquests, or the extension of our political relations. 
What has been the increase of our revenue or tribute, and what proportions it bears to the 
increase of our civil and military charges, are questions of figures that can be accurately 
solved only by examination of documents, to which I have never had access. 

With respect to risk of hostility, we have nothing now to fear from external enemies > 
there is no power left in India that could pretend to cope with us except Runj^t Sing 5 
and oven with him, a contest, though expensive, could nardly be of long duration. An 
European enemy, if he could but reach our frontier, would find us weakened by extension, 
and by the discordant elements of which our unwieldy empire is composed, and he would 
be joined by as many of the native states as were not restrained by the immediate presence 
of a body of our troops; but the danger from that quarter always appeared to me to be 
illusory, unless we facilitate the approach of our enemy by composing the distractions of 
the intermediate governments, inspiring them with a dread of him, by showing them how 
much we are afraid of him ourselves, and improving those resources, which, in the event 
of an invasion, would unquestionably lie turned against us. Our security mainly consists 
in the desert on our frontier, and the poverty and weakness of the countries that, lie 
beyond it. 

The danger that we have most to dread in India lies entirely at home. A well con- 
certed rebellion of our native subjects, or an extensive disaffection of our native trobjpi^^is 
the event by which our power is most likely to be slmken ; and the sphere of this danger 
is necessarily enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. The increase of our subjects, 
and still more of our native troops, is an increase, not of our strength, but of our weak- 
ness : between them and us there never can be a community of feeling. We must always 
continue foreigners, and the object of that jealousy and dislike which a foreign rule never 
ceases to excite. The diversities between ourselves and the people of India are so many 
and so great, that we can never be blended, as in other conquests, into one people. We 
do not, and cannot mingle or intermarry with them ; and even the produce of illicit inter- 
course is a race differing from the parent stocks, disliked by both, and, in all essential 
qualities, inferior to eitlier. The half-castes can never render any effectual assistance 
either to the natives in rising against us, or to us in suppressing their revolt. The distinc- 
tions of colour, language, and manners, between us and our natives subjects^ are insur- 
mountable ; and although many sanguine individuals, who have no personal knowledge of 
India, encourage the belief that the difference of religion may be removcd» they who are 
better informed, and are conversant with the character of the people on which the ques- 
tion turns, are, I apprehend, more dubious of the event and more fearful of the means by 
which it is to be compassed. I, for one, entertain great doubts whether the nadves of 
India ever will be converted to Christianity; any attempt for that purpose is more likely to 
prove injurious to ourselves than beneficial to them; and their conversion, even if they 
ever do become Christians, will be preceded by an advance in knowledge and power 
wholly incompatible with their submission to our sway. In the order of events, our expul- 
sion Ironi India will, in all probability, be anterior to a change of religion among the 
natives. 


VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to?, 

I am not sure that 1 clearly understand th^ object of this inc^uiry. if it be meant to aak 
how far we have adhered to the principles of justice and expediency in the conduct of otir 

relations 
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relations with the native stales, the question is a delicate one to answer. IT our cnijaire- 
iiients have been contracted with a provident care of our own inieresl.s tin y havr hien 
expedient; if the} have respected the ri^lus td' other state.s, and have heeii I'aiilirullv luU 
filled by us, they have been just. Hut the cireinnstanees uiuler which our neuoiiaiious 
have of late years been conducted in India have expoM-il tun* disinteresteihiess and lovr i.r 
justice to a severe trial: no native state has stood on a ground o\' etpiality with ns. \\\ 
iiave treated rather as patron and client than as i^overiiiiu nt aiul i^ovi rnment. aiul liave had 
every thing too much our own way. Tlic last of our negociatioiis that was atleiuled with 
any serious difficulty, perhaps the most distinguished of tlu'in all for the ability with which 
it was both conceived and executed, was that wliich preceth ii the treaty (ifSalhey with the 
Mahrattas in 1782; the peace of 1781 we received as siqiplinnts at the hanils of 'Fipjmo. 
Our alliance against the same power in 1790 was eiVecleil because the Nizam ami the 
Mahrattas were as anxious for it as we were; our treaty with the Nizam, pre|)araiory to 
the war of 1709, was as much a compliance with his views as an accoinplishmenl of our 
own; and all our later negocialions have been little les.s than dietation on oiir part, and 
concession on the other. Under these circumstances, it would Ix' too much to expect 
that the exigency of our own interesis .should not now and then have absorbed a conside- 
ration for tho.se of the other contracting parry; hut our errors, wlxTe we have erred, have 
been more in the fulfilment than in the iormation of our engagements. We have some- 
times confined our views too much to llie objects immediately lu lbre us, and have not 
looked far enough into ulterior consecpiences. Satislied with present siiccts-, we have 
left the future to shift for itself; and while the jieriod of ItiUilment wjis still distant, havt‘ 
promised more than, in the end, we found it convenient, to ))erfoi in. 'The interjui'tation 
of our treaties rested with ourselves; and being lioth judge and [>arty, it is hardly tt> he 
wondered at that we sometime.s stretched a j)oiiit in our own favtmr. niplornalie trans- 
actions are not, in any country, those in which a very stubborn integrity is to be lookoil 
for; niul if ours in India were very rigidly scrulinizetb it might perhaps be said that we 
had sometimes ccntrncted engageinenls as if they were never to lie fullilled, and .stmietinu s 
fulfilled them us if they had never been contracted. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the Ihilish Indian army 
been regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our ])oli- 
tical position and relations, and to their actual ctuulilion, with n lereuee to tlie 
forces belonging to native states, on wliose aid we could depend, or agaiirst who.'-^e 
hostility or insubordination wc have to guard ? 

During tlie period over which my observation extended, the distribution of oiir military 
force appeared to me to be judiciously adapted to the condition of our political relations 
at the time* Troops were iound wherever an exigency arose to recpiirc them; and I am 
not aware that any injury, either to our <)wn interests or to the inten^sis of those state.s 
who were entitled to our protection, has arisen out ol* the misapplication of our military 
resources; perhaps the military branch of our government in India is that which has 
generally been the best administered. With reference to the native states, wc have acleti 
upon the secure principle, that we could not implicitly depend upon the aiii of any of 
them, and that it wes reemisite to be prepared lor the hostility of them ail. A striking 
instance of the necessity of this precaution, and of the prudence w ith wdiich it was oliserved, 
occurred in 1817, when operations having been undertaken against the Pindarics, tin* 
Peishw’a, and the Kajah of Berar, instead of lending their aid, as by their engagements 
they were lx)uml to do, and acting against the common enemy, took the first opportunity 
of breaking into open hostility against us. The distribution wdiieh hud been made of our 
troops was such that we were able to defeat them both, without diverting any portion of 
our resources from the prosecution of oiir original design .ngainst the Pindaries, or weak- 
ening the army of observation upon Sciiidia, whom, alt bough we bad » recent treaty of 
concert with him, wc w-erc obliged to ke«) in check with as much care as if he had hi eii 
MR open enemy. The Nizam alone was faithful to bis engage men ts, and rendered tis efTec- 
tuai co-operation. This distinction between his conduct apd that of our other allies arose 
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No. 18 . probably from these causes : a considerable portion of his army was under the control and 

influence of English ofiicers ; there was no confidence or cordiality between him and his 

Keiiiiirks ol niinister; and, unlike the case of the Mahrattns, where the princes and their neople were 

H. Itustell) lisi]. yj- |.eiigiou, the Nizam was a Mahometan and his people Hindoos. I his last circum* 

stance constitutes an essential distinction between many of the native state-sof India, and 
has bocM productive of very important consequences at critical periods of Indian history. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agen- 
cies been rogn luted so as to .secure efliciency and economy '/ 

The civil establish mints of the residencies and political agencies were confinefl, when 
I was in India, to one, and in some cases two assistants, whose duty it wiis to insist the 
resident or nt in the ordinary business of bis office, and to conduct such details as he 
thought lit to confide to them. Their time was amply, nnd sometimes laboriously occu- 
pied ; and I do not see bow that part of the establishment could be improved in either 
efficiency or economy. 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to th^ necessary 
checks ? 

Tlie residents and political agents arc not subjected to any checks beyond the ordinary 
control exercised by tlie government over all its subordinate oflicers; their distance from 
the seat of goveriinicnt and the nature of their employment, retjuirc that much should be 
left to their discretion, and an extensive confidence reposeil in them ; their reporte are full 
and frequent, and minute details are transmitted by them to government, aiid «n manpr 
cases to each other, of every thing that is done by them in the various branches of their 
office. Indeed, neither the scantiness nor infrequency of written reports is to be counted 
among the defects that may prevail in the administratioii of our Indian government; if leM 
were written, more would perhaps be read. 

X. How far lias the existing sy.stcm of Indian government, or home direction 
anil I’onlrol, been siicccsslul, or calculated to succeed iii maintaining tlie re^quisite 
vi.rour, constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of 
government, direction, control, or influence ; and (if any) what change is necessary 
or advisiiblc in the constitution of the Home, or of the Incliiui governiiient ? 

This question embraces so many considerations which lie beyond the ordinary range 
Indian topics, and on whicli it would be presumptuous iii me to offer an opinion, that I 
enter upon it with iliffiileiice. In examining our Indian governmentjU is newssary W 
distiii<>^uish carefully betw’ccu what it is and what it professes to be. Xhe machinery by 
whicirwe luive for the last century conducted the government of India from home, never 
was nor ever could lie dc.sigucd for the purpose to which it is now applied. A commercial 
enterprize has grown by degrees into a large empire ; a body of private individuals, origi- 
nally associated for the management of a trading venture, have been called wpoo to dw- 
charf»‘e the office ol* sovereign ; yet this system, incongruous as it is in terms, and inadequate 
as it'seems to bo to its end, has varied with circumstances as the^^ave arisen, and adirntM 
itself to the sphere in which it has been called upon to act. The establishment of tlie 
Board of Control has operated both as a check, and, where it was wanted, as a support to 
the Directors ; at the same time that it has given tlie ministers of the Crown that sqai^ 
which they ought to have in the superintendence of the Indian government. A seat m 
liLast-India direction is eagerly sought after, on account of the power and patronage which 
it confers ; and the Court has, for many years past, been composed of precisely that descrip- 
tion of persons of whom it is most desirable that such a body should be composed--K)f 
some among the most eminent merchants of England, and some of the most, distinguished 
officers of the civil and military branches of the government abroad. I doubt wither it 
would be iiossible to substitute^ in the room of the Court of Directors, any ^gle man, or 
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any body of men, by whom the details of the government would he tlirocti d with greater 
diligence and integrity, or with a more honest solicitude h»r ilie welinre of he ])e(»ple 
of India; and the advantages of large niul enlightened views in framing measnres, ami of 
promptitude and vigour in oxecutiiig them, are secureil hy tlu^ coiicHMitrai ion ot all tlu* 
Ligher powers of governuienl in a single individual, chosen, in edict, hy ilie niinisiers of 
the Crown, from that class in which, from e<lncation and liahit, the hest qiialilii s t>r a 
statesman arc likely to he found, 

The principal defects in the(\)urt of Directf)rs arc, perhaps, the want ofan eflia’tive respon- 
sihility, which is inherent, in the constitution of all large Inxlh's. and the nnsti‘adiiiess and 
change of purpose arising fiaun the frccpicut change of cliairmtMi. 'riic answer to the orders 
sent out by one chairman has hardly been received when he has been rt'jilaeed hy another, 
entertaining probably dilleront opinions, and endeavouring torewerse, of pr< isornling 

tlic measures tif his predecessor. It would [)erhaps he better if the Directors w’i*re fewi*r in 
uumber, and if the chairman were to remain longer in ollice. 

It has been suggested that the members of the (%>urt slioold lx* «Hslribnled info tlic 
dirt*erent coininittees, not, as at pre.sent, by seni(>rity alom', but aecording to their n'spetMive 
qualifications. But liow is this process of distribution to be comliiclial / Who is l»> make 
it? and even if it wore conqietently made, with what ti'inper wouhl it. lx* lecc'ivi'd hy those 
who were the olijects of it ? Ilow w’ouhl a new Director b4* retanieih'd to the s<*iiti'iua* >vhi(h 
excluded him from the exercise of rc'al power, and condemned him to tlie drinlg(*i y of w aia*- 
housing and shipping f I'he dissaf isfaelion that would he excited in those avIio w f*!*' ih'g'Tach**! 
to the lower stations, and the jealousy that would pervade the whole body, woiihl nmiv than 
counterbalanre any b(»nefit that could arise* from ov4»n tin* most jndicions ami sn(‘e(’ssfnl 
exercise of the ]irineipl(* of distribution. As it is, every individual Dir(*etor pass«*s in rota- 
tion through the whole range of eommitt(*es frmn fin* lowest t(* the iiigln*st ; he acquires by 
experieneo a knowledge of tlx* d<*tails of each soeei*ssive department ; his opinion and vote 
are received in the consideration of every measure that is brought for final ih’cision Ixfore the 
Court at large ; and lx* Ik* at what part of the scab* he* may, he knows that he is there by 
right, and that lu* neither d<K*s any j)rejntlice to (he claims of others, nor sulVers any in 
his own. 

The patronage of India was placed in the haiuls 4)f (he Directors, (f^ ])r**v(*nt its giving an 
undue influence to the Drown ; and it is the more impoiiaiit to iinjuiia* how it has been 
administered, because the local governments eaii take tlxar civil and military agents only 
out of the writers and eadets appointed from ICngland. Tin* apjxiintrnents are madt* hy the 
Directors indtvkluall}', with iu» other restriction on their choice than that of age ; (hey 
must not be less than 15 nor more than ; and one of tlie best securities that the elioicc will 
fall on proper person.* is, that it is an object with proper ])ersons lf> lx^ chosen. No 
apjiointnneiits are more eagerly sought after than those to India. 'I’heia* is hardly a respect- 
able family in England that has not a relation employed there; ami no class in the kingdom 
receives a better moral and intellectual eductition than that from which the writers and 
cadets are drawn. Among so large a number (here is no dmibt a fair a\ erage of talent ; and 
any difference that may appear in after life between English and Imliaii functionaries, ari.ses 
not from any original superiority in the former, or any imperfection in the method of 
selecting the latter, but. from the difference of circumstances in which they have respectively 
been placed. In England the man of business lives in the world, in personal intercniirHo 
and collision with other men ; in India, the greater part of his life is passed at a retired 
station, his business is mostly done in writing, and his education may be said to l)e begun 
and finished at the desk. If it is admitted that the public Hcrvanta in India jiei form all the 
dtilies which belong to them ably and efficiently, it can be no just ground of object ion that 
(liey do not possess qualifications which they have had no means of acquiring, and which 
they never can be called upon to exercise. 

But although it is not'prctcnded that the appointments to India arc ill made, as it is, it is 
said that Uiey^ jchight be better made. It haa therefore been proposed that they should be 
declared objects of competition, and that candidates for them should be trietl by the test of 
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examination. If any new test be necessary^ an examination may be the only 
be had ; but after all, is it adequate to its purpose ? In how many instances ddes a c6nfident 
temper give the advantage in an examination, over superior knowledge ; and what changes 
take place in the relation of practical ability after the age at which appointments are 
to India. When men’s talents have expanded and they have been tried in the business of 
life, how different an order do they take among themselves from that in which they stood at 
leaving school. The examination of the boy is a very inadequate test of the proficiency of the 
man. 

If there be any feature of the pre.sent system of education for India that is objectionable, 
it is the Colleges at Hailey bury and at Calcutta. The professors and those by whom they 
are nominated are the only persons that derive any real benefit from them. Tile College at 
Haileybury, as it is called, is, in fact, neither a college nor a school ; it has not the discipline 
of either, and it partakes of the disadvantages of both. The mischief of the College at 
Calcutta is, that it collects together a large number of young men at a very critical age, and 
under circumstances of great temptation, and thus encourages those habits of early extrava- 

§ ance and debt whicli constitute the besetting evil of India. It is a mistake to suppose 
:iat young men are better fitted for India by a peculiar education. The best education they 
can have is the same that would fit them for tlio liberal professions at home. Let them go first 
to a public school, and aftervvanls to the University. Their not going out so young at 
they now do, woidd, in all respcct.s, be an advantage ; they would faro better if they 
were not to go till after 20 ; their coii.stitution would be more likely to stand the climate, and 
they would acquire by that time a greater steadiness of character to resist temptation. Give 
thciri as rinich classical and general knowledge as you can, and leave Oriental literature, 
alone. If the question were put in India, many more would be found to lament the want of 
Greek and Latin, than that of Persian and Hindoostaiiee. Bach country will best teach 
that which is proper to itself. Let the candidate for Indian employment be taught in England 
what an English gentleman is expected to know, and he will learn in India all that 
business of India requires. 


But if the Home government is found to answer a purpose to which in its construction it 
seems inadctpiate, tlie government abroad, on the contrary, does less in practice than it pro- 
mises ill principle, and disappoints the expectations which in appearance it is calculated to 
excite. It is a sy.stcm too essentially English : it has little or nothing Indian in it, and does 
not accord either with the original institutions of the country, or with the habits and 
opinion.s of its inhabitants. Those by whom the scheme of our Indian government was 
framed, seem to have thought that what suited us in England would therefore suit the people 
"of India. They overlooked the wide difference in the condition of the .two countries, and 
forgot that an elaborate system, which might be admirably calculated for the artificial state 
which we had reached through a long course of progressive improvement, was who^y unsqited 
to the homely manner which had prevailed for ages, without any change, in Indian The 
original institutions of every country, in whatever light they may be repirded by foreigners, 
have in them almost always something that peculiarly adapts tl^m to the wants andcircun^ 
stances of the people to whom they belong. Whether it be that the people are ftfted to 
institutions, or the institutions to the people, they have existed in India froi^ time immemo- 
rial together, and an accordsuice has grown up between them' which -ctamibt be violated 
without injury. The people of India have no confidence in our' system p they abhor its cum^ 
brous forms, itscndles.s delays, its grevious expenses. Cheap and summary justice is whaL 
tliey were accustomed to, and what they want, but what *from as they have never had. ' Wd ' 
have endeavoured to remove what we thought evils in the native system ; but in many isistaoeea^ 
those evUs were rather apparent than real ; and the sa^ may be said of manyiof 
advantages which we intended to substitute for tiiem. With all our power to prot«ci o#f 
subjects from external violence, with all ounhunest desire to secure them in their 
all our costly establishments to administer justice to tbemy stiU dur Governii^ 
sympathy with their ppinious, nor any hold upon their jEM^t^^nt. .The subjects 
states who possess none of these advantages, and seemiloiiliave^ no security for either^ 

' ■ ■ • or 
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owe to their superiors, would still look upon a transfer to our rule 
as tho gr^teH ^al^mity that could befall them. Bishop Hebor relates a strikiug anecdote 
Wihi^pul^iect^ where ^ Lucknow horseman having complained loudly of tlio wickedness of his 
own j^overnmenL and being asked whether he desired to be transferred to that of the English, 
enclaved with great fervency, Miserable as we are, of all miseries keep us from that 1” It 
is v^i to talk^of the opinions wliich the natives of India ouglit to eiitortaiii of our system ; 

is the opinion which in point of fact, they do entertain of it. Tliey are of a vindictive and 
litigious character, and there is no purpose, I fear, to wdiich our trihmnds are more fre(|Meiitly 
which unfortunately they are more easily applicable, tliaii that *>1' enabliiig a 
ridh man to destroy a poor one by protracted litigation. Our system had appioachetl 
nearest to what itt)ught to be under tlio govynmeut of Mr. Hastings. It had before been 
***^P^?y^**fi^ K since declined. The fault of this has been neither in the design lan* in tlio 
a^&itliistratioD. It was framed by very upright and very id)le men, actuated by tin* most 
earnest desire to promote the happiness of our Indian subjects ; and it has been adminlstereil 
d body exemplary in the discharge of their public duties. But the authors of the system, 
eimihent as their other qualifications may have been, were deficient in local cxjierieiice, ami 
the utmost degree of zeal and ability in those by whom it is administered is insuflicient to 
overcome its inherent unfitness for its end, and to wrest a whole people from tho immemo- 
rial usuages of their country. 

But no consequence perhaps of tho introdiicction of our system has been more prejudicial 
than the utter extinction it has occasioned of the upper class of society among thi! natives. 
Not . a single individual can now bo found among them answering to our description of a 
^estleman. Every avenue to creditable employment is closed against them, and whether in 
civil or military service, they are equally excluded from distinction. No native* of India can 
aitein to a civil oiRce of sumcient rank to admit of his sitting down without permission in 
the presence of the youngest writer that has arrived from England ; and in tin* army ho must 
enfot as a private soldier, and can never rise to a rank that will place him above being 
oemmanded by an English serjeant. The distanco between us and our Indian Kubjects bus 
been said to bo ** immeasurable.” Why has that distance alway’^s bec'u so great ? VVliy are 
we still so ignorant of their real views and opinions? Why have ive acijuircd so little of the 
very information which it most imports us to possess ? Nt)t for want of a knowledge 
of their language, not for want of diligence or curiosity, but partly from the n’serve of our 
n^tibnal character, and still more from the prevalence of a system wlncli precludes tho 
possibility of confidential intercourse, and rigidly severs those whom it ought to be its object 
to draw together. We hold no other relation with them thun that of master apd servant. 
Other EufOpbain people have kept themselves much less apart from the natives of India; tho^ 
French, in particular, live on more friendly terms, and treat them with more familiarity than 
we do ; they are consequently more popular, and wherever they have been known, are still 
cdhfiidei^ wjth more kindness than the English, llie common people at Hydrabad think 
that they do' honour to anEur^ean by addressing him as Monsieur Hussy,” iliough it is 
upwards of 70 years since M. Bussy left the place ; and tho tomb of M. Uaytnoiid is still 
'9j&ndna.te4 by ^ contribu^oh from the corps which he commanded, though it is between 
fdt jbid 40 years since any Frenchman was attached to it. 

.litnsigrishw be dt^ retrace our steps, but 1 am satisfied that it will be wise in 

11 ^ 4 ^ 80* We shbuldsimpUfy our ^stem, and make it cheaper, more expeditious, and more 
nitliiary;' As; we eamiot make the people conform to our institutions, we should make our 
iiiftutiOiM' conform to t&e people'. We can accustom ourselves to the Indian laws and 
iBiioeaamoro'easily diaa we can reconcile the Indian people to those of England. I^aws are 
■ipijt fortfae people they are to govern; not for those by whom they are to be administered. 

care not to adimV under the plausible semblance of improvement, chan^ 
thn tifflmrjr of a systetn that it ought tohe our object to mam- 
wTory desire^ to improve, thet most of our errors have arisen. Above all, 
for Iha nitives, to acquire some hold upon their 
Wa^e ag^ita would be infinitely cheaper 
- than 
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than the^ European, and there is hardly a branch of the government in whic^ ih§y n(^ 

be extensively employed with advantage to us as well as to themselves. ,ln thecplleo^oa^ 
the revenue, if their own method be adopted, as it ought to be, they must be more at hoi^^ 
than wo are ; the details of commerce tliey understand and conduct quite as well as ourselvM f 
as diplomatists tljey are eminently skilful, and in the administration of justice, their superior 
knowledge of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided advantagawes 
us. We often complain of the difficulty of eliciting the truth from the testimony of native 
witnesses ; the reason is, not that the natives will not toll the truth, but that they tell it in 
their own way, in a conventional manner, which they themselves understand and we do not. 
We certainly should not find among the natives now the same integrity that we considiBr 
essential among ourselves ; but if bad example and bad habits have degraded, good exalhple 
and good habits might, by degrees, restore them ; at all events we should hold out SOX|ae 
inducement to them to behave well, and if wo desire them to become deserving of confidence, 
should show tliat we are willing to place confidence in them. Our native army is the most 
important branch of our government, it is at once that to which we must look for the 
port of our power, and from which I fear we have most to apprehend the subversion of It. 
Yet even there I cannot but lliiiik that we might employ the natives in higher ranks and WiA 
more authority than we now do. Indeed if we raise them in some branches of the service, 
we must raise them in others also. We .should endeavour to give them, if possible, an in- 
terest ill the maintenance of our whole system, and although there will be greater risk iii 
confiding military than civil authority, a time must come when it will be a question, not 
whether it wilf bc safe to trust, but whether it will be possible to exclude lliem. , 


But if our institutions arc simplified, and especially if the natives are more extensively 
employed in the administration of them, might not our own officers be reduced in numl^r? 
Might not the judicial and revenue branches of the service be consolidated? Might qpt 
even the civil and military be combined? Why sliould not all the young men who 
sent to India be unpointed originally to the army, and employed afterwards, according.|]b^ 
their capacity anil acquirements, in civil as well as military duties? This would be an 
adoption of the usage of ludia, and, in a certain degree, a return to our own early prac- 
tice. Under the native governments, all ranks, titles, and distinctions arc military in their 
origin ; all estates are h^d by military tenure, and all authority is exercised according, to 
mintury forms. In Europe, if every .soldier is a gentleman, in India every gentleman is a 
soldier. Our own army in India has at all times been remarkable for the number of able , 
men it has produced, and some of our most gifted revenue and political officers have been 
bred in the military profession. There would he ample time for the young officers to leam 
and discharge all their duties, and 1 am satisfied that a much smaller number than that 
now cniployed would be equal to the performance of all that really requires to be done. 
The amount of business generally keeps pace with the number of hands there are to do it. 
Eew as they may be, nothing that is essential will be neglected, and where iher^ 
they make work as fast as they despatch it. All the forms of business.^ in Injljq^WQutd 
improved by being shortened. 

The diminution of numbers would occasion a dirnimition of expense to dbe/govckiua^lrt^ 
at the .same time that it would admit of an increase of salary to thmr offi!eer% = Wh»twr^> 
portion of their revenue they can afford to allot to the executive .branch pf tjic service hid 
^Uer be divided into a few liberal, than into many small salariess . OfficOT employed,! at 
thost in India are, or ought to be, deserve to be liberally, paid# principle was 

acted upon with incontestable advantage, and no goodhfus bpei^ldp^ the recent di 
ture from it. ^ ^ j ^ 

It lias been the fashion to call our government in India a ^yemment of opinip^. 
is one of those plausible phrases which impose, nppii, us; pretending to solye 
questions of which they do, not touch the substance. ' po^ gpverpni^t in India is 
a government of opinion than any other gavernni^t iMiete the mnny are ‘necas8^rt]^r 
trolled by the few. The natives are not held in si^^don. by'any opip ^ 
wiser or better than they arc, or that we govern tb^he^ thi^ they wow^ 




^ 1*5 

by on# «if itMr oWn colour and religion. Our strength consists^ not in any mysterious or 
ittMNSen pbWer, but in an oiganized government and a well appointed army. Our Indian 
st^eyta see, and as often as the occasion has arisen, they have felt, that we have the suIh 
aumtial power to constrain them. Few as we are, they know that we should prove loo 
many them if they rebelled ; and in tltat opinion, and in no oilier, consists tne tenui'e 
by whkh we hold the government. 

Even with the alterations which I have suggested in the executive branch of our govern* 
nient in India, I shall perhaps be thought to nave taken a very narrow view of this subject. 

before we inquire what change it may be be<t to make in the structure of the govern- 
ment, we must satis^ ourselves whether any such change is necessary. I cannot help 
thif&ing, that all projects founded on the substitution of a new', rather than the amciuhncnt 
of the old system, will prove visionary. There are no defects in the present govcriunent 
of so glaring a character as to require that it should be utterly extinguished; none that a 
pipdent and careful process might not remove ; and surely the alxilition of a government 
tl^t is I not bad woulu not be warranted by the mere possibility that the one to be substi* 
tiit^ for it might prove better. We see all the defects of n system that is in action, and 
only the virtues of those that are projected. Our business is to give India the best prac- 
ticable government we can find, not the best possible one we can conceive : we have no 
right to indulge our fondness for speculation at her expense, and to make her a subject for 
dir experiments. Hitherto our measures have been too much in advance of the condition 
of the people, and have been calculated for a state of circumstances, which they may reach 
at some future time, but which they are as yet far from having attained. In w'natever 
alterations we project, we had better look back rather than forward. Wc cannot liopc 
to do more for the prosperity and happiness of the country than has been nlrea<ly nccom- 
pliBhed by those who have gone before us. Neillier we nor our subjects sbould have 
atty reason to complain, if wc could govern India as w’ell as it was governed in the time of 

i^ber. , 

(Signed) II. Hussell. 
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L AcQUiSiTtONS from 1813 to 1823. 


X yrj iTia had 10 HQ official correspondence relative to this question since 1823. 

*Ilic acquisitions of most importance since 1813 are the cessions of 181T by the Peishwa, 
in Guzerat, the Northern Concan and the Carnatic; the conquests of 1818 from Holkar 
fiiwi tiw R fj fi h ^ but principally that of the whole of the Peishwa’s dominions, 

with the ekeeption dth« territdry reserved for the Ilajah of Saitarah. 

matierwl changes in our political relations have also been effected in the period 
und^ wiewr exten^g to a complete revision of our treaties with the Raipoot, as well as 
^*^'i®ilabrattn,statej^ homes the settlement with the Nabob of Bhopal, with Umeer Khan, 
tiwiy widi Nepaily consequent upon the Goorkha war. 

XL Bolitical relations* 

iSnc^ibrmeriy/siibsiBting with the Nizam, the Gufltwar, and the king of Oude, 
y&ricfc Borne aftcrittidns have of coarse been requisite in all of them, owing to 
fte recdit Ae Pcishwa and Ncpatd^> of which they 

* but ^e Guffiwer underwent coiwidcrablc revirion In 

^ adaqnate 

Scindia’s 
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8cindia*s territory and resources remain nearly the same as left by th6, treilities of 1808 
and 1605 ; but, by our reserving the power of collecting his acknowledged tribute from 
the Rajpoot states, and completely insulating his arm}^ by our military positions, his power 
to injure the British Government is greatly diminished. All the other native princes, from 
Cape Comorin to the Sutlege, and from Kutch-Booj to Calcutta, hold their territory in 
subordinate co-operation to British power, our Government taking upon itself the exteriml 
protection of their territories, and they becoming bound to assist us with all their dis- 
posable troops, if required. I do not now recollect the provisions of all the treaties, Init I 
think in most of those concluded by the Marquis of Hastings there is no particular stin|l* 
lation os to the numerical strength of the military force to be so granted; we are left in 
that respect to act as we may deem expedient. 

IV. Duties of Residents and Political Agents. 

The nature of the duties belonging to political residents and agents, when not charged 
with any extraordinary powers, either of directing military measures, or of guiding internal 
admin i.stration, is simply that of envoys plenipotentiary, to follow whatever instructions 
may be sent by the authority which they represent, to guard against any infringement of 
treaties, to extend all proper protection to subjects of their own government, to report all 
events of importance, and, from time to time, the general stale of the country where their 
mission may be, and, in short, every object of their instructions, whether as to men or 
things. 

I believe it will l)e found, invariably, that if the agents have not exceeded their instruc- 
tions, the effects of their presence, since our political power attained its present elevation, 
have been beneficial to the interests of the princes exactly in proportion as they have been 
induced or constrained to follow the recommendations of the Britisli Government. 


V. Financial effects. Political consequences. 


1 have no very correct means of replying to this question for the reasons already stated. 
The fiiiancc.s, after paying the many claims devolving upon us after the conquest, were 
not, in the first instance, greatly augmented, but much was immediately gained by 
strengthening and securing the rest of our empire. The income, however, during the 
few years that I afterwarus remained in the country, increased progressively; and if 
seasons had continued favourable, there was evei-y apparent hope tliat this prosperity 
would continue both by increase and saving; the one resulting from extended cultlvad|^ 
and improved management, and the other from a reduction of expenses and the lapS^W 
lives of pensioners. 

I think the revenues of the Peishwa’s territory acquired in 1817-18, including the ces- 
sions by the ireaty of Poonah, and deducting the sovereignty assigned to the Rajah^ of 
Sattnrah, scarcely amounted to a crore of rupees. The increasea charges of the civil 
administration of Bombay became of course considerable ; but in oonseduence of the aug- 
mentation which took place by the revision of arrangements with the Guikwar, there was 
very little increase to the regular army, and two-thirds of the irregidar horse were gra- 
dually discharged: some of them also were transferred to llw? eervioe of the Ksqab of 
Sattarah. 


In the Pcishwa’s territories, in the Deccan, the risk .of in|^ 
siderable. A vast body of unemployed soldiery were tin 


disturbance became qati-. 
npioyeii soldiery were tlirowi^ii^h the country, not dxily 
of those who had composed the Peisnwa’s army^ both Mahlra^tsfit and foreijmer^ but 
of the disbanded armies of Holkar, Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, manmf whoari 
natives of the Deccan, returned home when the supoH3g9Us t|^ of thm princes 
disbanded. Although An uch was done to render the eoj^uest^^^ as 

our new subjects, it was not to be expected that tn^ 
their possessions could become favourable to our gc^eAni^t. On the 
thatYhany were ready to joiUt not merely in any f 
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but which promised present plunder and anarchy. Vigilance qiiasheil the 

veiy it did not prevent, and every month passed added to their habits of 

l^hce aiiU^our chances of security. The Peishwa had been the secret instigator or abettor 
of c^eiy plot formed against our power in India for a scries of years, and tlie mere deposal 
of tbat^ infatuated being was in itself a measure which contributed in an essential degree 
to remove the dread of external hostility. 

VI. Subsidiory Alliunces. 

^#1$ system of subsidiary alliances, as planned by the genius of the hlnr(]ui.s Wellesley, 
was formed on a clear view of wluit oiir sir nation rendered expedient. I Jis reinoviil IVorii 
India left his grout design unfinished. The expansive arch, with its base resting on 
Calcutta and llombay, which he had so nearly completed, was left without driving the 
key^stone. But the wavering policy which dictated the measures of the siietceding 
^di^nl5tr{kt{oti in India, and of which so many dreadful scenes of human misery were the 
is not niore chargeable to the Court of Directors than to the British ('jibinet 
of thiit period ; a policy, the secret sjirings of which may be traced to the very virtues of 
Oiir’eeU'stitution, which have a tendency, under every popular government, to embarrass 
distaiU or prolonged political entcrjirizes, and to cramp a nation's energies in foreign 

T^lie necessity forcompletingthc Marquis Wellesley’s plan, which was clearly foriUold and 
recorded by Lord Lake in IH().5, soon lu'cauie apparent ; but it was not until twelve years 
afterwards that the determination of our govenimcnt to suppress the power of tfie Binda- 
rdt's, led to proofs of the political confederacy which was in a inantier fon ed to declare 
itself before the parties were fully propared, or rather before tlie Ea8i--ln(lia I ompany 
was sufficiently exhausted for their purpose. More complete evidence of what the Mar- 
quis Wellesley proposed could not have been adduced than the events which led to the 
war of 181 7, and the deposal of the Peishwa. 


VII, Distribution of the Army. 

On the tide of India with which I am acquainted, I should say that the strength and 
dikribution of the army bad been well regulated, and with attention to our political 
poaktdn internally and extetimlly. As far as regards internal tranquillity, there is, in that 
A political advantage in the very defect that arises from the dispersed state of our 


-^bddy In numerous garrisons and stations. With one very great disadvantage in 
ry pointof view, that of allowing few opportunities of having the troops exercised 
r in lai-ge bodies, and in so far less clficicnt for the purpose of exterior defence, it 


awllittiry point Of ^ 

together in lai-ge b 

a&rda coQsIdeteble advantages, particularly in such countries as the Deccan and Katty- 
warv^whcre-fOMilLpaftie* of plunderers would have greater facilities of marauding if the 
troops Wetc colie^ed. Tboir neighbourhood gives eonfidericc to the peaceful, and 
overawet those frbo are otherwise disposed. Their own supplies are more easily and 
chuap^ bbtiuBdl than if they were in masses. They circulate some money in the dif- 
fei^l^^istrietA^lattil ^ course facilitate operations in the civil depaitment by the couii- 
teiifu^^hidli h military body in India as yet affords. 


Vin. Residencies. 



jB j ^tablisboients of the residencies and agencies are 
a tooting lespectabilUy which should render them 

tfi|r c|b<^)ct^ in the diplomatic department^ excepting the 
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weak PT unprincipled as to fall into the power of a native court, eitlfer l , . ^ 

corimption, he might sometimes do much mischief by misrepresentation, or by supine- 
ncs^ However, 1 do believe, the servants of the East-India Company arc fully as pure, 
public-spirited, and honourable a body as exist ; and although there arc delinquents or 
doubtful persons every where, individual character is so well known, from youth to man- 
hood, that the ruling authorities ought, in general, to be able to prevent an improper 
person from being placed in such a situation. In short, the best check is to be found in 
the agent's character, and in thc^vords of Henri Quatre, Mitte sapientem et nihil dic^j^ 

X. India Company, constitution of. v ^ 

The growth and present constitution of the East-lndia Company form the most extra* 
ordinary history of polity in the universe. A vast dominion thriving, or at all events 
expanding, under a system of apparent incongruity. 

The characteristic feature in the conduct of the Directors, and the quality, which has 
perhaps been of more importance to their stability than rare talent, is their prudence. 
Their general letters, and their political correspondence with India, of which I have read 
the greater part since the earliest period, arc, on the whole, a wonderful record of caution 
and discernment ; and, with few exceptions, 1 am bound to add, of justice and honour. 

The exercise of sovereignty, and the interests of their trade, occasionally present the 
strangest anomalies. At one time we see them generous and enterprising as the English, 
at another wary and selfish as their rivals the Dutch. Parental as a government, gras{>ing 
as merchants ; covetous of gain, yet scrupulously dispensing justice, even when involving 
their own loss. 


The question. 


Direction and 
control at home, 


and abroad. 


If the nation persevere in demanding the sacrifice of all exclusive privilege, the diffi- 
culty probably w’ill be, in what manner to afford such equitable compensation as may 
not occcasion a stop or derangement in the machine of government. As far as regards 
this view of the subject, if there be a debciency, whether the charter be renewed or not, 
whether the government be King’s or Company’s, the nation must grant some equivalent 
in lieu of whut the one yields and the other obtains. Engrafting more of the Indian debt 
on that of England, although not so unreasonable as many people suppose, will not be 
permitted. An enhanced tax on British imports into India, or such encouragement to 
the admission of produce as must improve the resources of that territory, are ideas deeply 
at issue with angry interests. But let the legislative assembly of our country recolleej^/ 
thatthese considerations are the mere balancing of our own selbsh interests. Their motjam 
for ameliorating the minds and condition of the natives of India, must spring 
a higher source ; and, regardless of the grovelling question of who wins and who loses, 
let them look to that one grand and worthy object, the improvement and happiness of a 
hundred millions of human beings, whom Providence has committed to» the charge of 
Great Britain, and, be it remembered, to her responsibility. 

I believe the present system of direction and control to be as good as kny that could be 
devised for India. There maybe anomalies and difficulties in ipanitgiiiig the details of 
business, where the opposing authorities take different views, and if one had practical 
experience of those difficulties, remedies might, in the multitude ii^eii of humble cotfhsel, 
be suggested. But they are wisely kept private, if such ttere be ; and judging 8imi>ly 
from the effects on every branch of the service, a more exbl||i3f definition of the^wers 
of the authorities at home, ora stricter control over the of the Governor- 

abroad, might not be attended with the same practicid bem^fiiis to the Entish natid*^ ' 

The Parliamentary enactment, which put ah end to the divided natuH^ aiittibr^j^in 
India, and vested a controlling power'in the Govehidr^Geheral in Couhcit over |lie ^o^r 
presidencies, was attended, we know, With consequences in the highest deg^.sais|i^, 
although the first exercise of that power was one of thq few arbitrary 
chargeable to Warren Hasdngai whilst bis subscgqeQt fnbeavour to 
a noble instance and magnam - r- ^ ^ 
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LE’^TER from B. S. JONES, Esq. to the Right Honourable CHARLES GRANT 
Chairmnn of the Select Committee on East- India Affairs. 

Sit:: J... 

^consequence of the permission which I received from you as Presidcut of the India 
I have the honour to transmit to you the under-nientioned papers, in the hope 
hey may be of some use to the Bast-India Committee, in the prosecution of that 
b^iich of their iociuiry which I’clatcs to the political adininiHtratioii of the Company's 
anai^rs- I am quite aware that for the accuracy, both of the statements and of the obser- 
vations contained in these papers, the responsibility rests solely with me. 

: Statement, explanatory of the Progress of the 'I'crritorial Dominion and 

Polit^cai Connections of the British Goveniineiit in India, from the vear 17<^> to the 
pr^iit time. 

3« A Statement, showing the Nature of the Relations at present subsisting with the 
i several States and Chiefs of India. 


3. ‘A Review of the System of Subsidiary Alliance, with reference to its subserviency to 
British Interests, and to its operation on the Character and Condition of the 
Native States in which it has been established. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) B. S. Jonks- 

India Board, Ist August 1832. 
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1. A Summary Statement, explanatory of the Progress of the Territorial Dominion 
' and Political Connections of the British Government in India, from the year 17B5 
to the present time.* 

. Previously to the acquisition of the Dewanny, the East- India Company possessed in 
Beiiiga,! : Fagtories at Cal4t|Ua, Cossiinbazar and Dacca, and a district in the vicinity of 
^Jdat^ta deDoroinated the M Pergunnahs, which had been ceded by the Nabob of Bengal 
^(liiww jaRiQr) in the year 1759 On the Eastern Coast of the peninsula they possessed 
M|Pl^iw»rFQrt St. David, some settlements in the Northern Circars, and a district deiio- 
laniated the Seven Ma^ situated near to Madras, which district had been ceded to 
them in 176^ by Mahpihed Alii, then Nabob of the Carnatic ; and on the Western coast 
of India their, posaessious consisted of the fort and Island of Bombay and the town and 
castle of Surat. 

On thelSth August .1765, the Mogul Shah Allum granted to the East^India Company 
thel^wsmm, orj&iiection of the revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He also granted 
by^'iway ounfmm or , free ^ift, without the least participation of any person whatever in 
Circars, to which latter grant the Nizam or Soubahdar of the 
tberl2tb November of the followings year. One of these districts, 
j at.the data of the grant, held as a jaghire for life by 

by an agreement with whom* dated ^tb April i77^f 
j^^^Gaorge rented that Qlrcar^ and it did not come into their 
‘^ossesS ^K ihti] after the death of Bazaulet Jopg, which took place ^ September 

|if^' wif '/>• ... .L- 


[l^le^bfthie Npr^^^ t^ie Company p^d to the Nizam an annual 

rdf ^veq IMS 'of ruM^ .wbicti wqs rddeietnqd io the year 1823 by the 

■ ■ naymeot 
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No. ^0 payitie^lM;t^ sum of rupees ^1^^,66)666, for the purpose of to 

conttnwd. Iiq|^4p|}m8 cicbts. ' 

Lettcr7rom 10 Virtue of that payment, the Circars are now held in full sovereignty by the British 
B. S. Jones, Esq. Government. 

The acquisitidtis above enumerated laid the foundations of the political power of Great 
Britain in India, They were the i;estilt of contests with the native princes, in some of 
which the French took an active phtt. 

In the year 1775, Asoph-ud-l)owlah, the Vizier ofOude, ceded the province of 
to the East-lndia Company, by whose aid in the preceding year he had been en 
reduce to suiijection the tributary chief of the Rohillas, a warlike and turbulent tribe. 

It is to be noted, that the policy of this procec<ling was questioned at home. 

A war broke out between the Mahrattas and the Company in the year 1775» and in.the 
year 17^0 Hydcr Alii, the ruler of Mysore, eominenced hostilities, which, after his dentil, 
were prosecuted l>y his son and successor Tippoo Sultan. Peace was concluded with'fhe 
Mahrattas in 1782, and with Tippoo Sultan in 1784. By the treaty of Salbay," whicb is 
dated 17th May 1782, the Mahrattas ceded to the Company the island of Salsette, in the 
vicinity of Bombay, an acquisition of considerable value. 

In the year 1789 the peace of India was again disturbed by an act of aggression com- 
mitted by Tippoo Sultan on the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the British Government. 

Ill the war which ensued, both the Nizam and the Peishvva took part against the Sultan, 
who, on the 18th March 1792, was compelled, when the combined forces had advanced 
to Scringapatarn, to subscribe a treaty by which he gave up the half of his dominions. 
The territory thus wrested from Tippoo was divided by Lord Cornwallis, in equal portions, 
between the Company, the Nizam, and the Peishwa. 

In the interval between the peace of Scringapatarn and the Mysore war of 1799, a 
dispute arose between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, in which the Governor-General, Sir 
John Shore, actuated by a strict regard to the pacific principles which had been con- 
stantly enjoined from home, refused 40 interfere. 

The power of Nizam was materially reduced by the cessions and pecuniary sacrifices 
which were exacted from him by his successful op[>oiients, he would probably have 
fallen entirely under their dominant influence, but for the untimely death of the young 
Peishwa Madarow, on the 27th October 1795. This event occasioned serious divisiptis >r 
amongst the Mahratta chiefs. Nana Furimvesc, the principal minister at Poouah, wiih4^ 
view to strengthen his party, endeavoured to gain the support of the-Nizam*s government, 
and resigned on the part of the Puonah state the territorial cessions which had been 
wrested from his Highness. 

During Sir John Shore’s administration, the British troops, under Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, were employed to put down a formidable rebellion of the Hohillas, a tribe sub- 
ject to the supremacy of the Vizier of Oude. They were with some diActtUy reduced to 
subjection, in the year 1794. . , ^ 

The approach of a hostile army under Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
the utter inefticicticy of the Vizier’s troops, rendered it necessaiy to adopt precautions for 
t ho security of the Oude frontier. Among other mea8ttreS|^j Sir John Shore, in the 
beginning of the year 1797» prevailed upon the Vizier Asopbfiid-Dowlab to agree to an 
increase of the subsidiary force, by the addition of a regiment of RuFO||psn and one .of 
native cavalry. ^ ^ : 

In the month of September 1797 Asoph-nd-DowIah<died/and bis repmediknf^ 

All, was permitted to ascend the vacant ibusnud) but ^^discovering the spurionilli^^Of 
ViZicr All’s birth, Sir John Shore deposcKl him, and ibnfbrred the govertniliei7v^^ 
I3uadutAli, the brother oMhe Itrtd Viziep. By dated^Felmili^ 

17^, the subsidiaiy ibroe Silhdat Alt ceded to 

Government 




o« 


19^ 


Gov<i(p fortress of AUahabad^ sltaated at the conflueDce of the rivers 
Jumnh aiW;Ganges. ^ 

In addiHon to the foregoing transactions, it may be proper to mention, that the Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India and on the island of Ceylon were, during the time 
that Sir John Shore was at the bead of affairs in India, taken possess!^ of by expedi- 
tions 6t ted out from Madras by Lord Hobart, the Governor of that Presidency* On the 
“Bturnof Sir John Shore to England, he was created aii Irish peer, with the tide of Baron 
^inmouth. 



Teigumouth was succeeded in the office of Governor- General by the Earl of Mor- 
niiigtoii, now Marquis Wellesley. 

Tippoo Sultan, although greatly reduced by the result of his lost contest, hud never 
ceased to cherish the design of renewing hostilities at the brst favourable opportunity, and 
when .Lord^Weliesley reached India, 26th April I7^d8, Tippoo was preparing for war. 

JWKlAevar we the advantages of the neutral system which had been observed by the 
late^pvehior-Gencral, they were obtained by the loss of n considerable portion of ilie 
influence which the British Government had formerly enjoyed at the courts of Poonali and 
Hydrabad, at both of which a strong French party existed. Indeed, the most efiieient 
portion of the Nizam’s army was officered and commanded by French men. 

It was a primary object of Lord Wellesley to recover the ground vvhich had thus been 
lost. By an admirable stroke of policy, his Lordship prevailed upon the Nizam to disband 
the, French corps, and to substitute for them a British subsidiary force. 'Hie negotialioiis 
ai^oonab, for the revival of the triple alliance of failed of success, and LonI Wel- 

lesley was forced to proceed in bis operations against Tipp«)(> Sultan without any satisfac- 
tory settlement with either the Peishwa or Scindia, who were strongly suspected to l)c 
much more itielitied to take part with than against the enemy. 

Tippoo Sultan had, in the early part of the ‘year 1T08, deputed ambassadors to ilie 
government of Mauritius, for the purpose of forming an alliance with the French Govern- 
ment, and of obtaining military assistance. In the proclamation published at Mauritius, 
it was distinctly stated, that Tippoo only waited for the succour oi France to declare war 
against the English, and ibiM it was his ardent desire to expel them from India. The 
inva^on of Egypt by the Mibcb, if it had not been originally planned with a view to the 
aaldiiiatice of Tippoo, was evident, be converted to that purpose, and Lord Wei- 

was therefore determined to bust rate such a design by the immediate adoption of the 
vigorous measures.' HU I^)rdship, however, tried the eflect of negotiation, and it 
was not until the month of Februai^ 1799 that be was compelled to abandon all hopes 
of averting war. The armies of Bombay and of Madras, the latter of which had been 
joined by the Nizam’s contingent, entered the territories of Mysore, and advanced to 
Sevitigapatanii wbicb, op 4th of May, was taken by assault. Tippoo Sultan fell ; and 
the/domifiiop of the bocme of Hyder passed away. 

After bestowing a portion of the late Sultan’s territories upon a voutb descended from 
thefprmer Rajahs of Mysore, Lord Wellesley divided the remainder between the Company 
aod tj^ Nisam* . ; 

The ebnquest^^^M in Lord Wellesl^’s opinion, a revision of our political 

r^tiPnS' mtti the piiiielpal ]^wer^ of the Deccan. Tbe restless character of the Mabratta 
natfbhf ‘ the pfbswed by the local position of some of the states of India to 

of the French, and the actual establishment of many French officers 
bf his Lordship’s opinion, to render it a measure of 

Qii4^ilbef^|io acqum an ascendancy ip the councils of the Mahratta 
a di^eosive alUanco with the powers which fornte^ 

• suWilutcd 
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substitut^territorial cessions mpjace of the pecuniary subsi(|y f>a 3 fable of 

17 ^;; last arrangement wc obtained complete possession of the distrtctiPvrhich had 

be^ ti(mtted to theNizam as his share of the countries obtained from Tippoo Sultan in the 
wars of4792 and 1799 : and the Nizam became entitled to the full protection of the Com- 
papy against any power that should attack him. His Highness on his part bound himself 
to submit to our arbitration all disputes with other states. 

> Previous^ ^ noticing the transac^ons which ensued with the Mahr^tas, it is proper t 
advert to t1^ affairs of Oude and of the Carnatic. 

The north-western frontier of India had for three or four successive years beeiS_ 
iiaced wkh invasion by Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghauns, whose avowed object it 
was to restore the power of the Mogul. The apprehensions excited in the mind of the 
Vizier by this threat, obliged the British Government to maintain a considerable force in 
the Upper Provinces. So inefficient and licentious were the Vizier’s troops, that he fe^d 
to entrust his own person to their protection, and requested that a British detaohnient 
should be retained at Lucknow. The whole system of his administration was inde^ so 
extremely defective us to require immediate reform. Lord Wellesley felt the necessity of 
strengthening the frontier of Oude, which was exposed to danger not only from an irruption 
-of the Afghauns, but more especially from the vicinity of corps officered by the French in 
the service of Scindia. The French commander had the custody of the Mogul’s person> 
the use of whose name might, under some circumstances, have had an unfavourable in- 
fluence on the fidelity of our Mahomedaii subjects. His Lordship, after a long and very 
difficult negotiation, prevailed upon the Vizier Siiadut Alii to subscribe a treaty, dated 
the 10th November 1801, in virtue of which he, after the example of the Nizarn, ceded a 
large portion of his territories as an equivalent for pecuniary subsidy; the adhsiciiary force 
was considerably increased ; and his Excellency bound himself to couforn| to the advice 
of the British Government in the administration of his internal affairs. 


With a view to withdraw the attention of Zemaun Shah from India, Lord Wellesley 
deputed Sir John Malcolm to Persia, by whose address, the Persian monarch was induced 
to supiKirt the pretensions of certain competitors for the throne of Caubul, in consequence 
of which Zemaun Shah was recalled to the defence of his own dominions. He subse- 
quently lost his throne and his eyes, which where put out by-B subcessful rival. Treaties 
of alliance and of commerce were concluded in January 1801^% Sir John Malcolm, #ith 
the Shah of Persia. 

Among the archives of Seringapatam was found a correspondence which had taW^ 
place between the Nabob of the Uarnatic and Tippoo Sultan, of a nature decidedly hosBIo 
to our interests. On making this discovery, Lord Wellesley judged it necessary tq 
deprive the Nabob of all political power, and accordingly an arrangement was concluded on 
the 31st July 1801, in virtue of which the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was transferred to the Company, the Nabob receiving a certain portion of thb^revcnues for 
his maintenance, in a style suited to his rank and dignity. It il^ t5 be obsbrVed, that at the 
date of the discovery the Nabob Omdut-uUOmrah was in a had state of health, and that no 
decisive steps were taken until after the death of that prince. The arrahgetnent was, ih the 
first instance, proposed to Ali Hussein, the reputed son of Qmdat-ul-Olnrah ; but though 
the negotiation was continued several days, it entirely failed# it wah suibsequently con- 
cluded with Azeem-u-Dowlah, the brother of the late ^ 

An arrangemeot of a similar nature, though upon- difieMit'^l^unds, had been efihqtfd 
in the year 1799 With the Kigali of Tai^jore# 

In former wars in India the attention of the Britiah Gb?w^mnent wasrflWfy 
'the CoEOinahdel coast, where, by the possession of fo^ieherr^, the French 
jl^ans of iutrodneing large bodies of troops, which, as; opportunity offered, 
j^ks of hostile native powers. But^^her ^tbe |t:lor|^, achievements 
uiRvy had removed ali.appi^hansions ofCdajQTOr only by 

army by Und thattbe hy mn European (^bh^, aTO 

hence 





Vi.-i>6lMcal 




henc^'it I 
native tiUfi 


point of to guard against tho intrigues of the Frencli with the 
i on our north-western frontier. 

The Guicowar, aMahratta chief, who possessed the province of Guzerat and the Katty- 
the year 1800 manifested a disposition to cultivate thefriendship of 
the British Government. It was not, howeycr, until J802 that the reigning chieft having 
been deprived of power an ambitious relative, solicited our interference. This was 
a subsidiary alliance formed, which led to the acquisition of several districts 
““^t quarter of India. ^ ' 
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To return to the Mahrattas. As an inducement to the Peishwa to enter into'an inti- 
mate alliance with the British Government, Lord Wellesley had offered to him‘^R^ortion 
of the Mysore territory, although, as before observed, he had t.iken no part in the last war.. 
On the Peishwa’s rejection of our overtures, this territory was divided between the Nizam 
Uiid the Rritish Government. The Peishwa's councils had for a long time been swayed 
hy;^<wluf Rao Sclndia, but in 1802 the ascendancy of that chief at Poonah was supplanted 
by ah Underprizing rival, Jeswunt Uao Holkar, who, after defeating tlje combined forces 
of Bchidia and of the Peishwa, advanced upon Poonah. On the approach of Ilolkaris 
forces, the Peishwa fled to Basseln, a Mahratta town in the vicinity or Bombay. In this 
extremity the Peishwa, Bajec Row, was disposed to accept of our aid. By a rapid niarcli 
the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, reached Poonah just in lime to save it 
from destruction. The Peishwa having been forced by adversity to seek the protecrion of 
the British Government, concluded, at Ba^scin, on the 31st December 1802, a treaty of a 
nature similar to that which in 1800 had been entered into with the Nizam. Hy the supple- 
mentary treaty of 16th December 1803, the Peishwa made over to the British Government 
his possessibiM and rights in the rich province of Bundelcund. 

Having thus formed an intimate connexion with the nominal head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the intluencc of the chiefs whohad so lately rendered the Pcishwa^s authority 
subservient to their own designs was materially weakened. 

Scindia and the Rajah of Berar were not slow to perceive the effect which our alliance 
tvas calculated to produce % but although for a time they pretended to acquiesce in the 
propriety of the course wh.i|^ j^ Peishwa hud adopted, it souii became apparent, that they 
not disposed to their hold upon him without a struggle. 

i'hc armies of Scindiaijil^b^ Rajah of Berar (or Nagpoor) assumed a station menacing 

to the Nizam’s dominiooB. The resident at Poonah, Colonel Collins, who had been 
deputed to the pamp of the confederated chiefs, at an interview with Scindia (27th May 
1803), communicated to him the treaty of Basseiu. After a careful pcrsual of every article, 
Scindia and his mxhister declared that it contained nothing in the slightest degree 
injurions to his legitimate authority. But though he made this declaration, he would not 
explain to the resideal^jWhat were bis intentions $ and upon being much pressed upon 
this point, Scindia brol&vtip the conference, saying, After my interview Ufitb the Rajah 
pf J|eriir, you shalfl^ whether we will have peace or Mar.” War was, in fact, 

ali^^fi^y decided, and J^rd WeU^^^ was well prepared for that extremity. His Lordship’s 
plKof Opet^dona was speedily arranged, and the best instruments selected for carrying 
f.(3tecL,^ nofuinated Lord Lake to cominapd the army in Hindostan, and 

^bberial command the army in the Deccan, Lord Weltestey furnished those 

adapted to meet every case whiph was likely to arise. 
HM^l^r’dshltt^K tbe same time, with a degree of eohudence which W^as most wisely 

I them with full powxrs to alter or modify any part of those Instructions, 

a short but arduous contest, the power of the 
liiiles and, as the pike of peace, they were consbj^ne<yji 

t&a large portion of thelrlerritories* From tpa Raiafa of Berar wte acquired, by « 
17^ of Cuttack, Includinig^ tik p<^f 
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Rajah ! l>to^jfe ded the provinces t^f Siimbul pore and Fatni^ whic^ 

res^y||0iKim. He also ceded some districts on the Nizam’s frontier^ Vhich were 

tiiaaeoiw to his Highne88> although he had but ill periormed the duty of an ally. 

Froc^cindia, by the treaty of Surje Aujengaum, 30 Dec. 1803, we hequited a valuable 
tract of territory in tJhe Dooab,* situated between the rivers Jumna ana Ganges, which 
added to the distiicts formerly ceded by the Vizier of Oude, served materially to improve 
our froiiti^nJp that quarter. Scindia also ceded the fort of Broach witnlts dependent dis- 
trict ; and some territory in the Deccan, which was conferred p^artly upon the Nizatui|||d[: 
partly u|)on the Peishwa. . 

A verjp important result of the war with Scindia, was, the annihilation of, the French 
interest at his court. His regular battalions were officered party by Frenchmen and 
partly by othei Europeans, some of them English : these latter were induced to abandon 
Scinclia’s service in consequence of a proclamation issued by Lord Wellesley prevlnusly 
to the commencement of hostilities : many other individuals followed their example, ana 
accepted of the liberal provision wnich was otfered to them. The effect of this Wm stmke 
of policy was to weaken the conhdctice of Scindia, and of other native chiefs, in the fidelity 
of European adventurers. 

Another important event arising out of the war, was the emancipation of the Mogul, 
Shall Allum, from the power of Scindia, by whom (or rather by the French commatider 
of his regular infantry), that unfortunate monarch had been kept in a painful state of 
restraint, ^ A handsome provision was made by Lord Wellesley for the support of the 
representative of the once powerful house of Timur. 

By the result of this memorable war the British possessions in Hindostan were extended 
to Delhi, and their military reputation exalted by many splendid victories, |||fwhich it may 
suffice to specify the battles of Assye and Argauin in the Deccan, and of Deig^ Lasswaree, 
and Delhi in Hindostan. 

Among dhe political arrangements adopted by Lord Wellesley at the period above 
alluded to, alliances were formed with the Rajpoot chieff of Jyepore, and with the Rajahs 
ofMacherryand Bhurtporc. 

In the prosecution of his plan of acquiring an ascend^^ in the councils of the 
Mahratta chiefs, Lord Wellesley had prevailed upon Scindia t$;^ree to a treaty of aliiai^ 
•aid mutual defence, dated 27th Feb. 1804 : but it soon became iVident that Scindia had fibt 
entered cordially into that alliance. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar, although he had promised Scindia and the Rqjnh of Berar to join 
the conledracy against the British Government, took no part in the contest : his conduct, 
in thus keeping aloof, has been attributed to jealPusy of Scindia, with whom he pre* 
viously quarrdled. But before the treaties of peace were concluded he hid advanced 
towards Hindostan as far as to the frontier of the Rajah of Jyeppre, who was then und^r 
British protection. From this position he deputed agents UX L^rd Lake, to whom they 
submitted several extravagant demands, which were of course rejected ; Holkar it the 
same time wrote a letter to General Wellesley, demanding the cession of aeyeral provjjjees 
of the Deccan, originally, ns he affirmed, the property of the Holkii^ikinily. His taiter 
concluded as follows : ‘‘ Countries of many hundred coss riiall be overrwa and plundered ; 
f^ord Lake shall not have leisoi^e to breathe for a mofneatt and ealamities will fail on lacs 
of human beings in continual war, by the attacks of my army,'^icb qverwhi^lms like the. 
waves of the^ea.” ' r. ^ v » 

This threat was followed by an incursion into th^ Jj^OfiitifntorieSc _ ^ 
kttr, whiidl Vimmenced in the monthof April 1804^ 



^ like 

t A trwty w«8 ftlso concluded with the Vi 





n^4MWkh however „ 



iiif8ittr]F uidlNirliiiy were utterly riefeeted at the battle of Deeg : and the action at Futty- 
ghur entirely broke the spirit of his cavalry; his fortresses, and the strong-Mtlil of his 
family, vrare also captured. Against these successes are to be placed the' d&lsttbus 
retreat of a corps commanded by Colonel Mouson ; and the severe losses austi||ped by 
Lord Lakey in five successive attempts to capture the fort of the Rajah of Bhurtp^y who 
had broken his treaty with the British Government and espoused the cause of the enemy ; 
Sclndia had also manifested a disposition favourable to the enemy. A strong party in 
I jolfer ^s interesty headed by Seijee Row Ghautka, the father-in-law of Sci^ia, cndca- 
t'lljlpl by every means to involve that chief in active hostility with the British Govern* 
meiit The party went so far as to attack the escort and plunder the baggage^ of Mr. 
JenkinSy the acting resident, who was for some time detained a prisoner in Sciudm's eainp. 

The system of policy pursued by Lord Wellesley was regarded at home with feelings of 
alarm y as tending to impose upon the British Government the serious and inconvenient 
Obligation of establishing and preserving order among chiefs prone to war and plunder. 
Lord Cornwallis, then far advanced in years, and in an infirm state of health, was prevailed 
upon for the second time to undertake the supreme government of India. That venerable 
liobleman reached India in July 1805, fully fraught with a determination to revert to the 
neutral and moderate system which distinguished his former administration. His Lord-% 
ship lost no time in instructing l^ord Lake to open negotiations with Seindia, and com- 
municated to him his intention to dissolve the alliance with Jyeporc, and to confer the con- 
quered territories southward and westward of Delhi, upon certain military chieftaina, 
on condition of their not claiming our protection. Lord Cornwallis left Fort William to 
join* the army, and had reached Ghazeepore, near Benares, where his progress was 
arfestedby tho^ hand of death, on the 5th October 1805. In consequence of this event, 
Sir George Bil||ow succeeded, in virtue of a provisional appointment, to the oflice of 
Govemor-geritiral. In conformity to the line of policy which Ijad been determined upon by 
Lord Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow proceeded to relinquish all connexion with the petty 
8tate.s west of the Jumnag and to conclude peace with Holkar ; this was eirected by a treaty, 
dated the 24th December 1806. An arrangement of our differences with Seinffia was also 
effected on the 22d November, 


By the treaties above to, the Company voluntarily engaged to refrain from form- 

ing!^ ipblitical connexioo«>|||^ili the Rajpoot chiefs, and from interfering in any 8ha|)e 
i^hHhe settlemente whiob^Cielndia might make with them. At the date of these treaties 
the alliance with the Rajpoot chief of Jyeporc still subsisted, and might have been pre- 
served without any breach of faith to Seindia or Holkar ; but, in his anxiety to escape 
from any probable cause of embarrassment in that quarter. Sir George Barlow took the 
earliest opportunity to relinquish the connexion with Jyeporc, though contrary to the 
wish of the Rajah. 

Lord Cornwallis had intended to modify the treaties which Lord VV^ellcsley had coii- 


ttons ot tns iiiuscrious predecessor, 
serKhose alUaoees in full force. 

¥tfe Court of Directors were so well satisfied with the principles and conduct of Sir 
BaribWi lis to have led them to express a strong msh for his continuance in the 
%Sde The new administration, at the head of which was 

however, destined for that office the Earl of Lauderdale. The Court 
lSly .llWo»Bd to appoint his lordship, or to displace Sir George Barlow, 
|sed^ for flNt time, to exercise the power of removing a Coi^any s 
5 *A weriint vrtis under the sign manual, removing Sir 

' ‘ ■ inremeQovteiiheniyusdthcCourtwcre,evcntaalijr,prcvaliid 

f ln.tlin iin jniniittrn TTr]|fTlTn jyilT — of Lord Mlnto, who rten 
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Jtt<Ka B(mdi > rSlinOaoiipe BarloirtawApf stitoidMaikP#^ 

iiie]:]^afip^ . ' .i-,r ■ 

£ibill^iotOt«ached'[Qdiain Boriikf 

at the head '6f the Board of Coritroly his Lordship iOaitMiBiBrted<a 
cootraet the sphere of our political rehi^k>nsi He'had tiot, hoMfe^i ^Icm^' occupi^ tte 
seat of supreme authotity before he found it necessary' to^ inrterpOse thb' power of his 
pprernment for the protection of the Rajah of Beitrr of"Nagpofe;Hvhoso^^^dorriinioos^wef>e 
invaded A^thecr Khan, a Patan chief, at the head of a tiumerobs body ^of 
troops. ^ The Ri^a^ of the Britiidi Governinetit, mid' therefore bad 

ventionalji^^ciaim to its pt*otection ; but from the lawless and aspiring eharaeter df the 
assailant; 'Who had already acquired a doimnant influence in ' ^Molkar’^ eOahCils, Lord 
Minto felt, that considerations deeply affecting our own interests imperatively cfilled upon 
us to arrest the further progress of an ambitious leader, who hacT collected under bis 
standard a large number of military adventurers, by .wlioni tie was regarded os the pro- 
teble successor of the Mogul. Under these circumstances, it would have been l^igbly 
impolitic to have allowed him to establish his power on the ruins of a state which was 
comparatively inoffensive. Lord Minto accordingly (in the year 1801)) despatched two 
detachments, the principal of which was entrusted to the command of M^or-generaf Sir 
Barry Close, and the other to Major-general Martindale, who was instructed to co-operate 
with the main force. As the British troops advanced Ameer Khan retired, and subse- 
quently proceeded to Hindostan, where for a considerable time he ravaged and plundered 
the Rfypoot states, which were then beyond the pale of our alliances. 

After Ameer Khan had withdrawn from the frontiers of Berar, a negotiation tiras 
entered into with the chief of that state for the formation of an arrangement; which would 
entitle the Rajah to the permanent aid fof a body of firllish^teops; but •idillOugb, whilst 
iKider an apprehension of returning danger, he Hstened to the protiosal> hn^.oooled as his 
fears subsided ; and it was not until after his death, in the year 1816, that a.sabskiiary 
alllancewas contracted between the two states. 


' In the year 1808 (the present Lord Melville being then at thc'head of the India 'Board), 
there being good reason to believe that Buonaparte, in conjiiuction with the Em|>eror of 
Russia, 'meditated the invasion of India, instructions weio tissdid^lo the Supretne Govern- 
ment, directing them to adopt measures of precaution wtlb fi^ave&ee to such a^contiii*- 
gency. The French had, in fact, sent a splendid embassy tO^Patada, at which court ths^ 
for a while supplanted (British inflaence. With a view to rSco\*er that iidkiencei Sir 
Harford Jones was deputed to Tehraun from England as his Majesty’s envoy extraordinarjr 
and plenipotentiary. Circumstances arose to favour his ^efforts, he • sUiix>eieded: J^ 
concluding a treaty of alliance, in virtue of which Ihe King of . tPerski chsmisaddtbe^FmiMA 
embassy. We engaged on our part to supply the Persian King with arms ami aalmum- 
tloii, .and to pay to him 120,000 tomaupa annually so long as he isbould caatimierat war 
with Russia. Some embarrassmcfa arose during Sir H. Joaes ta rasideiiee at^ th9i Persian 
court, by the mission of Sir John Malcolm as envoy from Lord Minto, who bad disappoovad 
of Sir H. Jones’s conduct. On a review of these . di^oprdapt, 

Gpvernment deputed Sir Gore puscley in the charagter try qpart pt 

Peji^ia I by this ministi^r a new treaty lyas concluded, Persia |ras 

inex:qi^ed to 20(),0(X| tomaunaper abonfa. , ^ \ u i v^ii : 7- 7 

Witb a view taawaken the ap^ehenamna of the fowtrs alta^ 
frontier^of Indiato a sense of theldangex to which tJtey.mce expcMmd ^f^ 
designs of < the -French and .Russians, Lord MiotOi deOpiuobM^ 

Lahore, Caubul, and Scind. The missloiir^to .enttusM to Ji^lr; 

Charles) Metcaltb^^ihat to Cauhul to ithut Elphipstooe » .and ? 

Sdnd to Mr. Nathaniel BankeySniitb»'v,.^vt - 
Sir Charles foited Rn^et SH^^the^bU 



■'Kt'j 
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Mtfior Uj^ over inhiibititigr the country t 
betwoea the rivers Sotlege and Joinna« intent upon such a purpcMie, he wluFiluie dim 
flMsed bievtn^/for their eh!ieet«tlie adoption of arrengetnents to 

\aiurd efifn danger# The supremacy which Scindta once held over the potty states 

above allied had rightfully devolved upon the British Goveraiuent alter the peace of 
ISpS;; tbis> right; had. not however . been exercised } but neither had it been formally 
reUoquishedf* Whep^ theseforer Runjeet Siog avowed a design to establish his authority in 
liord MintO; judged it expt^ient to interdict its execution. If perinUted, it would 
a^ppp^r military chief in close contact with a vulnerable part of our 
fcon^r* Rtu^eet Sipgathrst showed a disposition to persist, in spite of the warning which 
he had reoeii^ } but.after.a detachment of our troops under Sir David {then Coloiiel^ 
pchterlony had advanced to Lodhiana,on the left bank of the Sutlegc* Uuujeet Sing listened 
terms, and entered into, an engagement- by which he was permitted to retain bU hold 
the chiefs whom he had subjugated previously to the arrival of the British envoy at 
his camp, on condition however that he should withdraw his troops to his own side of 
the river, . A proclatnation was then issued by the British Government, apprising the rest of 
the Sikh chiels that they were entitled to its protection ; and tiicy have ever since continued 
acknowledge! its supremacy. Less embarrassment than might have been expected has 
arisen from the intermixture of our rule in this quarter with that of Ronjcct Sing, who 
froin that time forwavd has maintained an amicable iutereourse with the British Govern- 
ment alUiough on more than cme occasion he has been strongly urged to take the part 
of its enemies# 

l^r^ Blphinstone ^as upon the whole favourably received at the Court of CVw^n/. Syof- 
^^j^oolk^- who was then upon the throne, subscribed a treaty, of which the principal 
stlj>ulaiad, that neither the French nor any other foi'cign Europeans should be |)er* 
mjeted’to have^a footiug in hia dominions. Syef-ooUMoolk was soon afterwards deprived 
of power by his 'brother, Shah Mahmood; but the state of Cau bul has been for many 
years distracted by civil contests, of which circumstance Runjeet Sing taking advan- 
tage. has .effected the conquest of Cashmere, and established his infliicncv^ if not Ips au- 
thority, over some other pwcjBd formerly dependant on the Afghan monarchy. 

. IfjUle imiNressioo waaj9|iM^ Mr* Smith’s embassy upon the Scifid government, which 
Wig then in the baud%#l^llklMlinivirate, denominated the Aniccis; their behaviour to our 
waa the;revcrse:^^^ spine difficulty, they were at length indued 

to eng^e,Jthat *.^ the goveriMnant of Scind would not allow the establishment of the tribe 
of the muob in Sciod.? . 

•About the same Ume that the above-mentioned transactions took place, a connexion 
was Ibrmed 'wkb the govertinient of^Oulc^, a state bordering upon Guzerat. The alliance 
btts^ subseqeemly ttuoergone varioas modidcatiotis. Tbo chief advantage of the con- 
nexion ccmsismiii Its subsdrvleoey to the main object of excluding any foreign Influence 
tom a quarter wbioh'WMld alibrd^Y^^ fbr carrying on iotrigues with our allies and 



AlihAf Kliad Wd ttiii Pato troops 
states, whose countries lay at the mercy of his lav^Teiiis bhndl. "While in Central India a 
^ known of PlhdMViM^mttde into the 

xbatweeiy the Pmans and fiiePllid|rties there oppeaired to exist an 
’'Wldeb^teiidMto^ gto^ a^'mbte itnpoiieiis cbhrketer tO'^TO would 

^tteknigod ow llisiti^^t^4lli4 attentlod^of'jClie Oovemtont at home was 

pwpiyTaiirrtf^t^ at'no<dbtant period require 

hw it# the acitve exerdoil - of our powmv 'Wbat^ added to the difhouity^of 

PimMdUty Hotor 

It oM^dhlmetic attempt ondurphrlkmoxlenldnam a set of freebooteia, whose 
. leaders 
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leaders profeMed to be the servants of those chiefs. There^ was reasoii to believe that 
both? Scipdia and Holkar, although they occasionally suffered from the inroads of the 
PindfuritM, regarded them as available auxiliaries in any future war with the British 
Gov^nment. ^ 

As respected the Patans Although the Rajpoot chiefs reproached the British Govern- 
ment with its apathy in permitting their countries to be ravaged artd plundered/ without 
opposition^ yet, disposed as the local government was to abate so great u nuistUnce, the 
right of interference in Uajpootana had been barred by the stipulations of Sir Geeirgn 
Barlow’f treaties with Scindia and Holkar. With one of the Rajpoot states, indeed, 
namely, that of Jyepore, the Supreme Government were still at liberty to renew a con- 
nexion, because, as before observed, the former alliance had not been dissolved until 
after the above-mentioned treaties had been hually concluded. 

Adverting to this circumstance, and influenced by the representations of the Supreme 
Government, the authorities at home, in a secret despatch dated December 1813, autho- 
rized the Governor-general to renew the alliance with the Rajah of Jyepore j this despatch, 
however, did not reach India until after Lord Minto had quitted it. 

Some other events and transactions which took place during the course of Lord Minto 's 
administration ought not to be entirely passed over. 

In the latter end of the year 1808, Mecr Allum, the Nizam's minister, died. As this 
nobleman had always favoured the alliance with the British Government, although strongly 
opposed by an adverse party, hi^s death was much regretted by Lord Minto. Unwilling 
to resort to dictation in the appointment of a successor, his Lordship left the Nizam to 
choose one of the candidates for the office of minister. The Nizam selected Moneer-ooir 
Moolk, a Mahomedan of rank, whose talents and habits were quite uusuited for that 
station. The Nizam himself took little concern in public business, and was moreover 
known to be dissatisfied with his dependent condition. Under these circumstances. It 
became necessary to devise some arrangement which should prevent the alliance from 
falling to decay. The expedient resorted to was, the nomination of Rajah Chundoo Loll 
to the office of Peshcar, or deputy minister, with an understanding, that Moneer-oolr 
Moolk should leave the government entirely in his hands. To this individual the resident 
was authorised to afford his support, and Chundoo Loll appdai^ for many years to have 
enjoyed the confidence of the resident, who had but little intercourse with either the 
Nizam or the nominal minister. A reformation was effected in the constitution of the 
Nizam's regular infantry, to the command of which Europeans, not in the Company's 
service, were appointed. The reform was subsequently extended to the cavalry. 

In order to strengthen the authority of the Peishwa over the Southern Jaheerdars,^ a 
class of chiefs who held their lands on the tenure of military service (an oblig^on which 
they had very imperfectly fulfilled), an arrangement was entered into betweeh the Peishwa 
and those chiefs, which bound them to bring forward, when requW^d, the whole of thdr 
contingents, and at all times to keep up a third part of that force. ‘ 

The Peishwa, also, at tlie suggestion of the British Govern njeoViproae a regular 
brigade, officered by Europeans, and commanded by the latjij^^^or Fprd, a Company'^ 
officer. Although somewhat out of palace, it may be here ment^^ that whence 
Peishwa broke with us in the year 1817> this cor'ps adhered tp opr.lMterests. ' 

Aboi^t the end of the year 1808, , the Rajahs Poebin, after bavfpg^ 

committed acts of violent oulrage^pon the Biitiab .rePidepqy, and attempted the, jtfe of* 
the residept (General Macaulay), proceeded Tb^y ; 

obliged to submit to terms dictated by the v . 

In the year 1812, the Pindarrics having penetrai^ the Company's proWnoe 
pore, and carried off t,heir plunder throng of the R^ 

a petty chief whose domdidt>Us are sitaatea^^Od^tue’JBtob|>iwe.tOTt^ 
a view to prevent futavefjMcmalons^ pijevailcd i^it,^ 



tp>§iHird . ttMm posaesf fuid agreed to allow our troops 
to occupy^sucli stetioDS as loigbt be necessary for vdefensive purposes. The first treaty 
wiM) Rewi^is ^tl0ttA9;Qolotw lBt2. ..3oioe di^^ took place between 

the Rajah and the British Govern men which were finally adjusted by a treaty dated 

Jone% J§13. ? 

Air arrangeioent of a similar nature was also concluded with the chief of Tehree^ 
which Is Sttostsid In the neighbourhood of Rewah. The treaty bears date December 23» 

* 'raatpartof the Malabar coast which lies between the Portuguese settlement of Goa 
and the British possession of Mai wan, belongs to a pet^ state generally known by the 
name of Sawuntwa tree. To the northward of Mai wan is another small state, belonging 
to the Rajah of Colapore. Both of these states were addicted to piracy, which the Bombay 
govnrnmeut hsd for several years endeavoured to check by an annual blockade of the 
pqrtSf ^ich however failed in its object The evil having at length become serious, 
IL^d Min to fudged it necessary to adopt more effectual mea^^ures for its suppression, and 
accordingly, in the year 1812, the parties were compelled to enter into treaties, in virtue 
of which we obtained from the Ranee of Sawuntwarrec the fort of Vipgorla, and from the 
Rajah of Colapore the island of Soonderdroog or Malwan, with the three dependent forts 
of Puddutngurh, Raj cote, and Sirjicole. 

Ap expedition was also sent against the piratical ports on the Arabian side of tba 
Pcirsian Gulf, of which the principal was Ras-uKKhyma. The naval force was com- 

di^ded by Captain Wainwright, of his Majesty’s ship Fox, and the troops by Smith. 

A greht number of pirate vessels were destroyed, and the chiefs were for some time 
deterred from carrying on their accustomed depredations. But occasion arose a few 

g irs afterwards to undertake farther operations, with a view to ensure the security of tl^c 
ulf trade. 

The administration of Lord Min to was distinguished by the capture of the French 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and of the Dutch settlements in the island of Java. Tlic 
PWmamenU against which places were fitted out under the direction of his lordship, 
who accompanied the expedition to Java. As a reward for his Lordship s services,, the 
Prince Regent was plewfd’t*® Minto to the dignity of an Earl of the United 

i^igdom* ; 

'The Bart of Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, assumed the supreme government 
oil the 4th October I8ia His predecessor, Lord Minto, had been obliged to remonstrate 
with the government of Nepaill, in consequence of some encroachments which had been 
madei by its ofScers upon our frontier* The hereditary ruler of Nepaul had been set aside 
by a darkah chijCftain* The Gorkahs were a more energetic race than the Nepaulese, and 
years bad their conquests over a large tract of countrv, which, in 
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contmiud, Sotl^go alfto l><9Cft«MaiOur vassals. _ , ,, , 

Letti^roin years the Piiifiari^, whose numbers to 1812 wove 

B, 8. Jones, Em. C^tiniwl to carry on their predatory operations with much prcd^litO| tbemaetocs^ aafei 
with little resistance from the atfrighted inhabitants of the villages; whieb wOVO fa^^ 
to Jhis dreadful scourge* Being lightly equipped^ their fwuveioeutaH^VOre^iivei^jra^^ 
it was but seldom that any notice of their approach preceded ^tMr <^toai>arrto^ The 
Pindarrics having with impunity violated the territories of our aUieS|; y^ero at le^j^gth 
emboldened to extend their excursions to our own provinces. 

A distodination to incur the risk of a Mabratta war induced the autbpvities both at 
homeaed abroad to try, as long as possible, the effect of. defensive Qaeas«wea..M 
posta >were accordingly stationed in various places where it was most likely :ihatv the 
riiidarries might be intercepted either in going upon or returning from their predatory 
excursions. But these precautions, though attended with considerable expense^ 
utterly ineificient. On more than one occasion parties of. Pindarries ciwned. off t^ir 
booty within a short distance of our posts, by obscure and intricate passes known only 
to themselves. Immediately after the peace with Nepaul, these Cceebooters invaded and 
devastated part of the Madras tciTitories. 

In January 18179 a large body of Pindarries entered the district of Kimmedy, sacked 
and burnt the town and the adjacent villages, and, about the same time, another body 
laid waste nearly the whole of the Ganjam district, and plundered tbe town of<Ganjaiiit 
The nature and effect of these irruptions, as stated in the report of a commission which 
had been appointed by the Madras government to inquire into the cases of the- sufferers^ 
is as follows : 288 houses burnt; 6,^3 bouses plundered ; 183 persons were either killed 
pr destroyed themselves in consequence of the ill-tregtment which they had reoeiv^^ 
505 persons wounded ; 3,603 persons subjected to torture ; and the value of tbs' proper^, 
which had been lost or destroyed was estimated at about £250,000, on enormous sum, 
considering the value of money in India. 

The evil had now arisen to< a height which could no longer be endured. Orders from 
home authorizing active operations were dated 16ch September 1816, and reached ^Lord: 
Hastings at the end of March 1817* His Lordship irnDiediately proceeded to adopt the 
most vigorous measures for rooting up the haunts of this merciless horde of plunderers j 
and it was considered by Lord Hastings to be also the duty of the British Caovernaient; 
(whose power alone was equal to the task) to put an end to the licentious proceedings and 
cruel exactions of the Patans, who had so long ravaged and oppressed the countries of thd 
Rajpoot chiefs. These had constantly implored our interference, and in return for our 
protection were quite willing, to acknowledge our supremacy^ / » . . 

When Lord Hastings received the instructions frombome^ol December 18 
alluded to), authorizing the renewal of the alliance wHb Jyepttor^ be WtiS' bf 4^^ 
it would be better to defer the adoption of that meaeuie. mitihlhb 
arrive for etfeccing a general arrangement, embracing the whole of* the Ibnpoot swieh^ Oti- 
further consideration, however, his Loidsbip determtoed ; to 

tbe flujah received with coldness the proffered alliancerwtoeh so scdu>^ 

Ib^iy courted. He was, therefore, for a Ume left to 

Whilst measures were in preparation for the ag^ll^ 

the. Pindarries, circumstances occurred at the Podii^^'Which ditolt^ 

PeishwaVdisaarisfaction with the restraints ^icti be had been flhced 

alliance with the British Government, and hla^im^dhliec to ematfOipate bllttS^^ 

that alliance*. »• .‘Vi* r-- • ’■ 

By out treatiea with the Peish wa and the wd bid ubdettfiketi to 

tain claims of long standing which the fetdisar- tattet.- - 

measure the Goico#at deputed to PoOtfafii U^^ 





iMt qualified io ftdjaiitithe tccotmt between the two statee* 
From some^anse or other the ■Sbastry was obnoxioua to the Peish wa. At the urgent invi. 
|tfUi^4flflibMMaliwa, €afigadfaiir Shaati7 attended a religious ceremony at a celebrated 
abrnne^^ psaj^ were ended^ some assasaios rushed out of the temple and mur- 

denidrliie^aslay* l^guilt of this airocious and perfidious outrage was traced to Trim- 
llMielj^Daugllat fttt imwovthy favourU^ the Peish wa, who, there was reason to believe, 
was hHios«lf :piv^ act. 

On redeiVlhg idtcmgence of this affair, and of the ascertained disaffection of Bajee 
Row, ^Lord Hastings instrueted the resident, Mr. Elphinstone, to demand the surrender 
of TftttLbUoii^eey and to insist upon various other concessions which need not be particu- 
Iaiil2«di>as4ivi!0nsequenee of his subscciuent conduct the whole of Bajec Row's territories 
wm fi^eited to the British Government. Tiimbuckjee Dangtia was given up and con- 
fiwsd^ ^a oloae prisoner in the fort of Thanna, from which he found means to effect 
biouioape. 

TheW iav^d ground to believe that Bajce Row was at no time cordially reconciled to 
the-infimateebnueetion wliich, under circumstances of extreme depression, he bad formed 
vWththe'BritiSh' Government, tt is no wise surprising that he should have retained his 
Mahratia predilections, or that the other members of the confederacy should have found 
means' 16 flatter him with the hope of recovering his station as the ministerial head of 
tbatcoiffederacy; aUdiWhen the hour of trial came, it was evident that a feeling of mspcct 
for the office of Peishwa survived in great strength among the Mahratta confederates, 
They followed his fortunes, and although they did not share his fate, came out of the 
ebUfUst with loss of power. 


^flSbat Sioiiidia contemplated a rupture with the British Government was a fact fully cstav 
bpshed by the tenor of a correspondence between him and the Rajah of Nepaul, which 
fell into Lord Hastings’ hands, and was by his Lordship communicated to Scindia. Thus 
apprized of Scibdia’s views and designs, Lord Hastings adopted measures which served 
to defeat them. For the suppression of the predatory powers Ins Lordship assembled 
two large armies, one on the line of the Jumna, denominated the grand army, of which 
be himwlf took the command, the other on the line of the Nerbudda, denominated the 
artny 6f the Deccan, of which the command was entrusted to Sir Thomas Hislop. By 
aeiXmg u ‘position which barred Sctiidia’s movements, that chief was compelled to act at 
ibudictation of 'liie Governor-general. The terms imposed upon him were, essentially, 
unqualified aubmisaioti, though so coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation. 
lti« a treaty, dated'fich November 1817, it was settled that Scindia should contribute his 
l>eat eflforta to deatitiy the fpindarries 5 ^hat be should furnish a specific contingent to 
act under the direction of a Bdtieh officer, in concert with the British troops rthat 'British 

into his principal furtsof Asscerghur and Hindia, and that 
Gwveriimerit ahoiikl be at liberty to conclude treaties with the Riqpoot states. 
" ‘ ‘jjcta these lmpoaUnt ati|U»latiQuar^^l^ agreed to certain arrangements of a pecu- 
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however,) gallantly repulsed the attack. ; Utod this and upon aobsetpient oocasiona, the 
resident^ Mr. Elphinstone, manifested the Mtill of an able general. . < 

The same praise belongs to Mr. Jenkins, the resident at NagnorC, i^ose presence of 
mind and characteristic energy rescued from destruction the small force of British troops 
which had been retained at the Rajah’s capital. Holkar’s power was elfectnally destroyed 
at the battle of Maheidpore, by a division of the army of the Deocan^iinder the personal 
command of Sir John Malcolm, after a severe struggle in which^ Holkar’s artillery was 
admirably served. ' r 

Sir Thomas Munro was not, on the opening of the campaign, invested with a brigadier- 
general’s commission ; the omission, however, was afterwards suppliedi' bbt the force 
placed at his disposal was very inconsiderable in point of numbers, and ill-suited for 
offensive operations. The genius of this great man, nevertheless, enabled him to sur- 
mount the difficulties which impeded his onward movements. Availing biniself of the 
happy art which he possessed of acquiring the confidence and good-will of the natives, he 
determined to arm the inhabitants of a province which had but lately belonged to the 
Peishwa, and which was overrun by his troops; and having placed the new levies under 
revenue aumildars of his own selection, he brought them to act against their legitimate 
sovereign. Thus strengthened. Sir Thomas Munro found means to capture strong forts, 
and “ emerged from a country heretofore hostile to British interest, with an accession 
instead of a diminution of force, leaving every thing secure and tranquil behind him.”* 


The names of Elphinstone and Jenkins, of Munro and Malcolm, were immortalized fh 
the speech of Mr. Canning, on whose motion, when President of the Board of Control, 
the thanks of the House of Commons were unanimously voted to the brave troops and 
their distinguished leaders, by whom were achieved victories which have rendered the 
British power dominant over the whole of India. 


The results of the war may be stated in few words. The Pindarries, for whose sup- 
pression it had been waged, being pressed by British detachments in every direction, 
were defeated and dispersed. To such as submitted, lands were assigned for their main- 
tenance, in the cultivation of which they have since become useful members of the society , 
of which they had formerly been the scourge. 

Bajee Row, driven from his country and hemmed in by the troops which pursued him, 
came over to Sir John Malcolm’s camp, and consented to take up his abode at Pithoor, 
or Bittoor, (a place of Hindoo pilgrimage only a few miles distant from the British can- , 
tonment of Oawnpoor), with a stipend of eight lacs of rupees per annum. Out of his > 
former dominions, the British Government constructed a principality, which, was kc- , 
nerously conferred upon the Rajah of Sattarah, a descendant of Sevajee, the foimqieir 
of the Mahratta empire, which disputed the ascendancy with Auruhgzebe, and, in af^t:' 
times, bid fair to become the paramount power of India. 
debased by inglorious ease and voluptuous i ' ' 
rated at last into mere pageants, who were < 

(or minister) to gratify the curiosity of the people. 

Appa Sahib, the Rajah of NagpprCt.^bee«ine a fagiUvQ^ 
from place to place, has recenl^ taki»P iip i^ In successor, 

minor, ceded a large portion orchis ifSCQtoripS) to tbeBnUs&pl^^ by whom 
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in the sequel. 
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beneat of protection, and to ns tribute and military service. They all acknowlcifee* 
toe suprem^ of the British Goverument, and are bound to refer to its arbitration any 
disputes which may arise among them. 

^ It may be^ proper to add, that the late Guicotvar Putty Sing, owing to the personal n 
influence and skilful management of Major Carnac, then resident at Iiis Court, was, though 
not without diflUculty, restrained from espousing the cause of the Peishwa. Putty Sing 
had profited most materially by the arrangements which were made by us with Bajee Row 
in June 1817, after the murder of Gungadhur Shastry, upon which occasion we obtained 
the cession of the Peishwa’s share of the tribute payable by the chiefs of Kattywar, and the 
town and district of Ahmedabad, in Guzerat. The arrangements hcrcialludcd to preceded 
by a few months only the final rupture with Biyee Row. 

On the whole, the people of central India have had good reason to hail, as an invaluable 
benefit, the suppression of the predatory powers, and the extension of British rule over 
tracts of count^ which had for many years been constantly disturbed and ravaged by the 
Pindarries and Patans. The husbandman securely reaps the fields which he has cultivated, 
and the merchant now traverses, without fearof interruption, excellent roads which have 
been opened through wastes but lately the coverts of wild beasts, and the haunts of 
banditti. 
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On the termination of the Pindarry and Mahratta war. Lord Hastings did not hesitate 
to assert that nolitical supremacy which had been fairly won by the progress of our arms. 
Our right, as lords paramount, to maintain the peace of India is not likely to be disputed 
by the various states which have been taken under our protection. This description comi^ 
prehends, either positively or constructively, every principality from tiic banks of the rivci; 
Sutlege to Cape Comorin. . 

Nor were the exertions of Lord Hastings in the cause of good order and civilization, 
restricted to the continent of India. The piratical chiefs who possessed forts and harbours 
on the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, and whose vessels had been destroyed by a 
naval and military force despatched from Bombay by order of Lord Minto, found means 
to recruit their strength and to carry on their piratical operations with a degree of activity 
and success which proved extremely detrimental to the trade of the Gulf. The ordinary 
efforts of the Company’s cruizers having failed to ensure the safety of navigation, it be- 
came necessary to concert more effectual measures for eradicating the evil. An expedition was 
fitted out at Bombay by Sir Evan Nepean, with the sanction of the supremo Government, in 
the year 1819. The military force was entrusted to the command of Sir William G rant Kier ; 
the naval, consisting of His Majesty’s ships Liverpool, Eden, and Curlew, and of some of the 
Company’s cruizers, ui^der the orders of Captain Collier, of the Royal Navy, proceeded in 
the first instance against the principal fort of Rasul Khyma, which was taken by assault, 
its fortifications and the piratical craft in the harbour destroyed. The armament after- 
'll; visited the ports of other chiefs addicted to piracy, and after depriving them of the 
renewing their nefarious practices, treaties were concluded with all the parties, 
them from constructing and equipping armed vessels, and from rebuilding forts. 
A detachment was, for some tune, maintcunea at the kland of Kishme, situated near to the 
eotraim of the G|uif, but oifiog to the unhealdiiiieil^ Uie place the troops were subsequently 
.wididHim, and experieiio^,d^ shown that tho^||bi^ the Indian navy is a sufficient 

There k indead ^ri N i pri. lb hope that the parties have be* 
batw^ieotirae of Ufa. . ' . - ^ ^ 

Haatiaga* administratiop, it is proper to advert 
& >id w tranaantii^ with^ldie Viaier state of Hydrabad. 
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Suadut Ali appeared to yield, and promised fairly; he, however, at his death, whieh 
occurred in the year 1814, left things ngm.ch as they were. His son and successor also 
listened with apparent complacency to the proposed plan of reform ; but. whenever it ^as 
brought forward, he always coupled with his consent some stipulation which destroyed its 
efficacy. During tlie Nepaul war he materially relieved our financial difficulties by the loan 
of upwards of two crores of rupees (above two millions sterling). In liquidation of the first 
crore, a tract of land conquered from the Nepaulesc, together with a district belonging to 
us, was annexed to his dominions ; and for the remaining crore, we engaged to pay sti- 
pends to individuals nominated by him, equal in amount io'interest at the rate then payable 
on public securities, namely, six per cent. 

In the year 1819, the Vizier, with the entire approbation of Lord Hastings, assumed the 
style and title of King of Oude, a proceeding which dissolved his nominal subordination to 
the Mogul, and caused a separation of interests, which will probably operate to prevent 
the revival of Mahomedan ascendancy in India. 

Tho pecuniary affairs of the Nizam having become embarrassed at a time when he was 
requireci to aid us in carrying on tlie Pindarry war. Lord Hastings was induced to permit a 
mercantile firm, of which Mr. William Palmer was the head, to advance large sums of 
money to his Highness’s government. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who superseded Mr. Henry 
Russell as resident at Hydrabad, conceiving that the money-dealings of that house were 
calculated rather to aggravate than to relieve tho Nizam’s pecuniary embarrassments, 
strongly urged the supreme Government to put an end to their interference, and to emanci- 
pate tne Nizam from the trammels of his engagements with them. The Government at 
home also higlily disapproved of the favour which had been shown to the house. A 
considerable difference of opinion divided and distracted tho supremo councihs ; and it was 
not until after his Lordship’s departure, that, by the redemption of the pesheush payable 
by the British Government for the Northern Circars, tho Nizam was enabled to repay tfio 
advances which had been made by William Palmer and Co., who soon afterwards became" 
insolvent. 

The Nizam, whose troops afforded considerable assistance during the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war, obtained a share of the advantages which were acquired by that contest. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was much dissatisfied with the administration of Chundoo Loll, and 
strove to correct its evils by a degree of interference which was deemed objectionable, both 
by Lord Hastings and by the Government at home. British officers wero employed to 
.superintend the collection of the revenues. It is very probable that, under this system j 
many abuses were checked and corrected ; but its advantages were gained by a temporary 
diminution of the Nizam’s authority. There will be occasion hereafter to resume this subj^ect* 

Lord Hastings, on the 9th January 1823, departed from Calcutta for England, having 
for more than eight years filled the station of Governor-General. Mr. Adam,' th^ 
member of Council, took charge of the government during the interval between Lord 
Hastings’ departure, and the arrival of a successor appointed from England. 
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pating ourselves from the charge of countenanciug the irregularities which had beeu 
committed by the Mughs^ whoin^ upon many occasions^ we strove^ by coercive measures, 
to keep under due restraint. The King of Ava was proud, imperious, and ignorant of the 
character of the British Government, and of the extent of its dominions, lie and his pre- 
decessors had been accustomed to victory, and the recent conquests of the Binnese had 
brought under their subjection the countries of Munneepore and Assam, which last acqui- 
sition placed them in contact with our north- eats tern frontier. Fluslied with success, they 
committed inroads upon our border villages, and, in an arrogant tone, demanded the 
surrender of the Assamese, as they had previously demanded that of tlie Mugh fugitives. 

Discussions regarding this act of aggression had arisen before Lord Hastings quitted 
India, at which period his Lordship did not entertain the remotest apprehension of a 
rupture.’* Mf. Adam, however, regarded the conduct of the Birmese iu a mure serious 
li^t, and deemed it expedient to form alliances ivilh the chiefs of Cachar and Jyiitia, 
whose countries contain passes which afforded an easy access to our provinces. Mr. Adam 
proceeded from Calcutta, in an ill state of health, to Bombay, where he dictl. 



immediately 

Rajah of An — i i i i • 

provinces of Chittagong and Arracan. As our right to the place was undoubted, the claim 

was of course rejected. 

The Birmese nevertheless seized upon Shapureo, and slaughtered the sepoy guard which 
had been stationed there. It was speedily re-occupied by our troops, but owing to the 
unhealthiness of the station, they were withdrawn. 

The Birmese took advantage of their absence, to hoist tlieir standard on llu^ islaml, and 
Sivowed a determination to retain possession of it. Lord Amherst ailorded to the court nf 
Ava an opportunity of disavowing the outrage which had been committed at Shapuree, but 
as no notice was taken of his Lordship’s remonstrance, and as the Birme^se were evidently 
preparing to invade Chittagong, lie issued a declaration of war, dated the 2 It h cbniary 
1824. 

The plan of the operations projected by Lord Amlierst was to emancipate the Assamese, 
and the other tribes on our north-eastern frontier, from the Birman yoke; wrest I rum 
them their maritime possessions ; and, if after these privations, the enemy should still hold 
out, to advance upon his capital. 

*An expedition composed of Bengal and Madras troops was accordingly fitted 
placed Under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell. On the 11th April 1824 the 
expedition reached Rangoon, which was occupied witliout opposition, the inhabitants 
bavilig evacuated the town, and taken refuge in the neighbouring jungles. About the smiic 
igyto^^dUtUehftients of our trObps captured the island of Cheduba, and, at a later period, 
ttlb provinces of Martaban, tk>oy, and Mergui, and the island of Ramree. The conquest 
of j&racan was effect^ in the ittOnth of March 1825, by a di vision conrnwnded by Brigadior- 
Morrison, whow troo|w suffered severely from the insalubrity of the climate. 

Rungpore, the capital of Assam, surrendered on the 2d February 1825 (after a battle 
fo^^tmits Vicinity), toi detadttnent cowirtM^ndW by Lieut^ Richards. 

ft^ &ehrdvinco^rf the enwy by Rajah Gurabecr Sing, the 
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upon, at the solicitation of the enemv, which, havingf been bi^oken hy them, the British 
general, after various actions, seised their stockaded position at Sinbik^>^ and put them to 
the route, 

" At Patau- agoh, preliminaries of peace were signed on the 2d January 1826; but as die 
king withheld his ratification. Sir A. Campbell proceeded to Melloon, a strong place, which 
was captured by assault on the 9th January 1826. In tins afiair the enemy lost a largo 
number of guns and war-boats, and a considerable quantity of millta^ stores and grain. 
On the 9th" February 1826, the Birmesc sustained an entire defeat at Faghan-mhew. On 
reaching Yandaboo, within four marches of the capital, the Birmese sued earnestly for 
peace; and a treaty was finally concluded on the 24th February 1826, exactly two years 
after the declaration of war. Besides relinquishing the several provinces and islands which 
wo jiad captured, and acknowledging the independence of the chiefs with whom we had 
formed alliances, the King of Ava agreed to pay a crore of rupees (about a million sterling) 
towards the expenses incurred by us in the war, which, owing to the necessity of transporting 
cattle, provisions, and stores by sea, were enormously great. 

It is proper to observe, that most important assistance was derived by Sir Archibald 
Campbell from the active exertions of the Royal Navy, under Commodores Grant and Sir 
James Brisbane, and Captains Chadds, Alexander, and Marryatt, and that the Company’s 
marine, under Commodore Hayes, rendered valuable service. 

After the termination of the war a military post was established at Moalmein, and a 
settlement was formed at a place, which, in compliment to the Governor-general, was 
named Amherst Town,” at which such of the Birmese as dreaded the resentment of 
their government on account of their conduct during the war, were offered an asylum. 

In a pecuniary point of view, the Tenasserim provinces, which include Tavoy and 
Mergui, have hitherto proved but an unprofitable acquisition ; but there is reason to 
hope, that the impulse given by our Government to productive industry, and the security 
afforded by our institutions to life and property, will eventually tend to draw forth many 
hidden resources, and, consequently, have a favourable effect on the revenue. 


During the war with Ava, some negotiations were entered into with the governi%ht of 
Siam, which appeared disposed to co-operate with us against the Burmese : but no Assist- 
ance was obtained from the Siamese troops. Captain Burney, who was deputed upon 
amission to Bankok, the capital of Siam, concluded a commercial treaty, which has 
probably placed our trade with Siam upon an improved footing. The militaiy means of 
the Siamese are too insignificant to render that state of much importance, either aS a 
friend or a foe. 


Pending the war with Ava occasion arose to proceed against Bhurtpore. On tpe dentil- 
of the late Rajah, his throne was usurped by Dooijun Saul, a cousin of the legitimate heir 
Bulwunt Sing, who applied for aid to Sir David Ochterlony, the resident at Delhi. That 
gallant officer, considering the faith of the British Governnient to have been pledged^j^ 
the predecessor of the young Rajah, prepared with much promptitude to enforce hiscliuni. 
Lord Amherst's government, however, from various consideratiops (including^^ un- 
favourable season of the year, and tbcinadequacy of w 


train of artillery, sat down before the formidable fortrwk or Bhuftpore on the 123d Iw- 
cember IM6. It was, however, only by means df m a praeticabmlireiach 

in walls sixty feet 4n j morning of the 

ijc a gallant resistance of was carfied MMSiilt, 

^ta&ished in his just of Bhurtpore 

4iie city was delivered up Sing a 
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There can be do doubt that the reputed impregnability of Bhttrtpore» which had re- 
pulsed hveassaulta of the army of liord LaKe» eoeouraj^ DooijunSaui to set thb 
authority of the British Government at defiance. And if Lord Coinbermerc had failed 
of success, there is ^ood reason to believe that the whole country westward ofnhc 
Jumna would have risen in arms, and divided the attention of the British Government 
from the prosecution of its operations against the Dirmesc. The capture of fihurtpoi*c 
unquestionably enhanced the reputation of the British arms, and left no ground for hope, 
that any other fortress of India could resist the bsavciy, science, and skill of British 
troops. 

Subsequently to the date of the above-mentioned transactions, no occasion has arisen 
for the exertion of our force, at least not of sufficient consequence to deserve specific 
notice in a paper of which the professed object is to give a mere summary of important 
events. There are, however, some arrangeiiients of a political nature, which, as mate- 
rially affecting the condition of two of our allies, ought not to be omitted. 

The origin of our connexion with the late Anund Row Guicowar in the year 1802, has 
been already explained. At that time the embarrassed state of his finances, and the 
general disorganization which pervaded every branch of his affairs, were such as to induce 
us, at his solicitation, to assist him with loans from our treasury, and also to guarantee 
other loans of considerable magnitude obtained from native bankers. By the long conti- 
nued and skilful exertions of Brigadier-general Walker, who held the -office of resident 
at Baroda, many excellent measures of reform were effected, and were afterwards ably 
followed up by his successor, Major Carnne. In consequence of the imbecile character 
of Anund Row, the government was carried on by a eouiieil of regency, of which the heir 
apparent, f'utteh Sing, was president : but the British resident, who was a member of 
that council, directed its proeeq^iings, in conjunction with the minister of the state. During 
the continuance of this system the country advanced in prosperity. Kutteh Sing died a 
short time before his father, and was succeeded as president of the council by his bro- 
ther Syajec, who, on the death of Anund Row, ascended the musnud. 

After the money advanced by the British GoverniVicnt had been repaid, in the month of 
April IB20, Mr. Elphinstone (acting in conformity to the desire expressed on more than 
one occasion by the home authorities) gave up the reins of government to Syajee, reserv- 
ing, however, the right of interference whenever occasion should arise to rec^uire it. 
Although the debt to the British Government had been discharged, large sums still 
remained due to native bankers, to whom, and to some other individuals, our bhandarry 
had b^n granted. This is a species of guarantee which bound us to see that the Gui- 
cowar’s revenues were duly applied to the liquidation of the loans : but did not involve 
pecuniaiy responsibility. As applied to those who were not creditors, the bhandarry 
ehritled the party to the protection of his person and property. By these engagements 
we were still entangled in the Guicowar's affairs, and could not therefore wholly extri- 
catC; ourselves from a concern in their administration. He was told distinctly that he 
cNight to make the resident acquainted with all his. proceedings, and be guid^ by his 
rc^m mendations. 

Eagerly intent upon augmenting his private hoard, Syajee paid little regard to the just 
demands of the public creditors or to the welfare of his people. A revenue settlement had 
been mada.by the resident, Mr. Williams, with the avowed approbation of Syajec, on 
equitkble principles ; and arrangements were at the same time adopted with a vimv to a 
gr^Ual liquidatioxi of the debt to the bankers. 

Id tbej^r 189B, Syiyee’s passion /or the accumulation of money induced him, by 
mMS orintimldlition, to ^com^ substitute, Ibr the loans guaranteed by 

tiui $rkbh without any security. 

Tj^ ^bnakcmi hoifog^Mllii^ strong remonitrauees were addressed, 

bpaiiqr to Syjtfce, who toUtty dhwg«>y^^ them. He 
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No. QO. not only persisted in endeavounng to force the bankers to advance their money, but pro- 
irmtinmid. ^ ceodod to opprcss and ill-treat several persons who had a claim upon our protection. 

Lotu r^roin ▼ Every attempt to prevail Ufxm this infatuated prince to perform his engagements, having 

■v s Esq. latterly failed, Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, was reluctantly-compelled 

to sequestrate districts belonging to the Guicowar State, the revenues of which are to be 
appropriated, under our own management, to the payment of the guaranteed loans : it 
\Vf^ expected that these would be liquidated in the course of a few years. As. soon as that 
object shall have been attained^ the sequestrated districts are to ;,be restored to the 
Guicowar. Some further sequestrations were subsequently made, with a view to provide 
funds for the regular payment of the contingent horse, which the Guicowar is bound by 
treaty to hold at our requisition.* . 

After the flight of Appah Saheb in the year 1817, the next heir to the mushud of Nag- 
pore being a minor, the administration of his affairs was conducted by the resident, Mr. 
.Tenkins, in concert with the principal personages of the Nagpore state. European officers 
were employed in the revenue and other departments, and in the command of the Rajah’s 
troops. When the young prince had attained to years of discretion, (1 Dec. 1826,) the 
supreme Government felt ic proper to entrust him with the administration of a consider- 
able portion of his dominions ; the remainder were reserved under our management, for 
the payment of his contingent under British officers ; a measure which received the appro- 
bation of the home authorities. The Governor-general in Council subsequently restored 
to the Rajah the reserved districts above-mentioned ^ the contingent has been disbanded; 
the British officers withdrawn ; and the Rajah is to substitute a force of a different de- 
scription, in the organization of which we are to have no concern. By an article of the 
new treaty, dated 2/ 1829, the Rajah agrees to pay a tribute of eight lacs of rupees 

per annum. Although the policy of employing European officers to discipline and com- 
mand the troops of our allies has been questioned at home, the sudden relinquishmeoc 
of control over the Nagpore force, after it had been for a long time steadily exercised, was 
considered a hazardous experiment. 

Having in the foregoing pages adverted to the most important political transactions 
which have occurred in India, it only remains to explain the state of our i*clatioiis with 
the court of Persia. 


The treaty of alliance at present subsisting with the Shah was entered into in 1811, at a 
time when both states were at war withRu.ssia, In contemplation of the possible conti- 
nuance of hostilities between Persia and Russia, after we should have made peace, it was 
agreed, that in such case the King of England shouUl endeavour to effect the renevval of ami- 
cable relations between the belligerents, and that if His Majesty's efforts were unsuccessful, 
the subsidy of 200,000 tomauns, payable by the British Government, should be.gpqtmu^ 
so long as the war between Russia and Persia should last. In point of feet, 'MrSia '4id 
not make peace until some time after our differences with the Emperor Alexander hid 
been accommodated, and accordingly the subsidy was paid up to the date of the treaty of 
Gulistan between Persia and Russia. By the 3d and 4th articles of our treaty with Persia 
it was stipulated, that in the event of an unprovoked attack by Russia the subsidy ^ould 
be again allowed. Differences respecting the adjustment of the, boundaries prescribed by 
the treaty of Gulistan, arose socm after that treaty bad been concluded, and discussions 
an irritating nature ensued. At length the Persian coiirt, indignant at the 
occupation by the Russians of certain places which ought to have been given 
mitted a violent act of aggression upon a Russian post, and thus plunged into 
which bas proved most disastrous to Persia. Hostilities had no sooner recoininiidned 

..... ■ ■ Athan 
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than an application was made to the British envoy for the renewal of the subsidy. The No- 5 ^ 0 . 

demand being referred home^ was rejected on the ground that Persia had unquestionably owSMiMi. 

forfeited her claim by commencing hostilities. Notwithstanding which, the late Sir John * Lcuitr fbni 
Macdonald (the Governor.>g6tietiirs envoy at Tehrauri), by extreme good management E«q. 

under very trying circumstances, maintaineti the influence of the British mission at the 
Persian court. 

On reviewing the state gf our relations witli Persia, the fiovornment at home perceived 
that much embarrassment might in future arise out of the stipulations contained in the dd 
and 4 th articles above alluded to 5 for although in the late instance Persia was clearly 
the aggressbr, yet it could not be denied that much provocation had been given by the 
pertinacious retention on the part of Russia of places to which Persia attached the greater 
value, Inasmuch as their occupation by Russia afTorded to that power facilities for making 
further encroachments upon the Persian frontier. It was very possible that on soine 
future occasion the proceedings of the Russian local authorities might be of a character 
so unequivocally menacing, as to warrant Persia, in self-defence, to strike, the first blow. 

Between the extremes of wanton aggression and justifiable precaution, so many cases of 
an equivocal hue might arise, as to render it extremely dillicult to decide whether or not 
the subsidy could be withheld without violating the spirit if not the letter of our engaije- 
inents. In this view of the question, it appeared to be desirable to get c|uit of a positive? 
pledge, so that Persia might have no pretence to accuse us of hreacii of faith, if on any 
future occasion we should refuse to come forward with pecuniary assistance for carrying 
on a war with Russia. Sir John MacdonnUl was accordingly instructed to enter into 11 
negotiation with the Persian government for the abrogation of the «ld and 4 th articles of 
the treaty. The envoy, before he received these instructions, had hiinsclf suggC8t(?d u 
similar arrangement. Reduced to great distress by the pecuniary fine which had Viecn 
imposed upon him by Russia, the Shah, though with evident reluctance, consented to 
abrogate the articles on the payment by us of the sum of 200,000 tomauiis, and they have? 
been accordingly expunged from the treaty. 

(Signed) B. S. Jonbs. 

India Board, July 1830 . 
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11. — ^PKd^RCTED States : 


KingabmofOiide .« .. m 

•• .. .. •• .. *. 174 . 

Guicowor V ,, .. J74 

TMiVitncore and Cochin ' #, .. .. i 76 

Idl^soro •• a. a. ik« aa aa 1 76 

Bburtpore and Mach^nry a. t7<^ 

Boondela Chiefs .a i 77 

Seik Chiefs, South of the Sutlege .. .a .. i 77 

Rcwali and Tehree 178 

Colapore and Sawuntwarre a a .. a. .. 17B 

Anfl^ a. .. .. 178 

Hill Chlefil on the North.west of Kepaul, and Ra- 
jah of Sieefm a. a. a. a a a. I78 

Cutch . aa aa aa a 178 

Nagpore .. .. 179 

Holkar i7d 


Sattarah .. ;• .. .• •• a. 180 

Rajpootana and Malwa a. aa a. 180 

Jyntiah and Cachar .. •• . .. .. .a 181 

Tabular Statement, showing the Amount of British 
Sulmduiry Fbross furnished according to the st^ 
pulations of Treaties with the several Protected 
States ; and also the Amount of the ConiingeiU 
Forces which they are bound to keep up and to 
hold at the dispo^ of the British Government . . 18a 

Tabular Statement of StUnuUet. pui 4 by Native 
Princes to the British Government .. 186-187 

Tabular Statement of Trabtcte ^paid by the .Native 
Princes of Central India to the Bftthih Govern- 
meat .• •* .* 188 


Scindia 
Nepaul 
Ava . . 
Siam . a 


III. — States in Relations or Amity : 


183 

183 

184 
184 


Lahore ( Runjeet Sing) 
AfTghaun (King of Caubul) 
Ameers of Scind 


184 

184 

185 


1. — Stipendiary PrInces. 

The principal of these are the Nabob of Bengal, the Hajah of Benares, the Rajah of 
Tanjorc, the families of the late Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultaun, formerly princes of 
Mysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic, the Nabob of Surat, the Nabob of Furruckabad, the 
Ring of Delhi, formerly the Great Mogul, Benaick Rao, son of Amrut Rao, brother of the 
late Peishwa, and Bajee Rao the late Peishwa, and his brother Chimnagee Appa. 

Nabob o f Bengal. 

The possessions of the Nabob of Bengal were secured to the Company by the grant from 
the Mogxil of 12th August 1705- The Nabob himself (Syed-ul-Dowlah) acceded to the 
transfer (19th May 1766) stipulating for the payment annually of rupees 17,78,854 for his 

house, servants, and other expenses indispensably necessary,’* and rupees 24,07,277 '^for 
the support of such sepoys, peons, and berkundasses as might be thought proper for his 
asswarry only.” ^Pliese sums were reduced by a treaty with his successor, Mobsur^-iil* 
Dowlah (2lBt March 1770) to rupees 15,81,991 on the former, and rupees 16,00,000 on the 
latter account. The whole stipend of this family was shortly after fixed at rupees 1^00,000, 
at which rate it has remained ever since. 

Rajah of Benares, 

The possessions of the Rajah of Benares were transferred by the Vizier Asoph-ul-Dowi^ 
to the East-India Company (21 st May 1775) and granted by a suimud to Rajah Cheyt Sihg 
of Benares (15th April 1776), on certain conditions, which were iiot fulfilled, and the 
tricts are now administered by the East-India Company. 

- The present Rajah receives a stipend, which in iL,|^7r2S amounted to 1,11,317 rupM, and 
the family of the late Cheyt Sing have peipfij^ whkh m same year amoputed to 
22,965Tupces. 

Rqjah 

The territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, by a Sei^^ dated 

1799, were transferred to the British Govemmenty^irhQ, stipulated to aRow him onq jtAn of 
star pagodas annually^ in addition to one-fiRh Irevetmes* The piq|nnenlB\:w 

highness on this aC€X>unt amounted in 1828*29 to 9^31)138 rupees. _ 



. V.. # ^ r OH: ■ ■ ^ • M' • . *71 

On the conquest of Mysore ip 1799^ the Company engaged in the treaty with the NIaam 
(of ISth July 1799) " to provide elihctoally out of the revenues of the districts,” which feii 
to their share, **for the suitable maintenance of the whole of the families of the late Hyder 
Alii Khan, and of the late Tippoo Sultaun, and to apply to this purpose an onnual sum of 
not less than two lacs of star pagodas, or £80,000. I'he payments on these accounts in 
1827-88 amounted to 6^99,549 rupees, or about £64,000. 
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Nabob of ike Cetmatic. 

The eivtt and military government of the Carnatic was transferred to the li^st-India 
CompiMiy jby the Nabob Azeem-ul-Dowlah. By the terms of the treaty concluded with the 
Nabpb (llti^idnly Iwl), the Company engaged to pay him annually one-fifth of tlie net 
revenue bf the Carnatic, in monthly instalments of not less than 12,000 star pagodas. A 
provision was also made for the families of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and the prin- 
cipal officers of the Nabob’s late governmeiiL 

T^e palace of the NalK)b of the Carnatic, at Chepauk, being situated within the juris- 
diction of the supreme court at Madras, questions liavc frequently arisen regarding his 
rights, as a sovereign prince, to be eaempteci from its jurisdiction. 


Nabob qf SureU, 

The civil and military government of Surat, was by a treaty with the Nabob Nnsur-ud- 
Deen (Idth May 1830) vested in the East-India Company, and a stipend of one lac of 
rupees per annum was secured to the Nabob and his heirs, in addition to one-fifth of llie 
net revenues. 

Nabob <2f Furruckaltad* 

The province of Furrucknbad was ceded by the Nabob Imdand Hossain Khan, in sove- 
reignty to the Company, hy a treaty dated 24th June 1802, and n stipend of 1,08,000 
rupees was secured to the Nabob, his heirs and successors, together witii certain specified 
payments to bis relations and dependants. 

King qfDtlhu 

\ The Mogul came under the protection of the British Government in 1803, when a jog- 
birejiyas assigned for his maintenance at Delhi. The lands composing this jogli ire are au- 
iptnistered Iw British officers in the name of the King of Delhi, by which title the descendants 
pr^lba late Mogul are now designated. Stipends out of the proceeds of this jitfhire are 
^ 4he maintenance of the royal family. During tne year 1827-28 these pay- 
H^nla amounted to 13,40,983 riipees.<» 

Benaick R€uh son qfAmrut Rao, 

’^'^Thb'iate Amrut Riw was the adoptive brother of Bajee Rao, the late Peishwa. During 
the Mahratta campaign of 1803, Amrut Rao separated himself from the interests of the 
confederated chiefs, D. R. l^india and Kagojec Bnooslab, on the promise of a provision for 
bhpsel^ fuid his son after his decease, of a revenue of seven lacs ot rupees, whicn, according 
of ibe treaty concluded with him on the 14th August 1808, was either to be 
In territory cash.” A further provision was to be made for his ** friends and 
dramidife” ’ For this purpose the Beng^ government appropriated the sum of a lac of 
rapees per qpnum, but in consequence orthe death of many of the parties, ijic payments on 
reduebdr to rupees per annum. 

fl Rao is now in receipt of the stipend of seven 

wlueh had been enjoyed by his late fetlsMjt^ 
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The late Pbishwa Bajee Rao became a atij^lidtary on the B4 June 18i%ediin hoMve 
in bw aobmiasion and reoogniaed the dUpwtkni noMi^e df ,Ua by the, Adtldi 

Goyernment. Eight laca oCriq^ea per annum (at 9«. 6d, was the anoKHUil of the 

stipend to Bajee Kao. Pfoyiaion was also made for bis bixH^er^ .f^nmagee Appa^ mul 
several of his adherents, the amount of which is specified in the 
(No. 1)/ which also specifies tlie payments on account of the whole of the stipnndiiury princes 
above-mentioned, from 1817-18 to 1827-28, the date of the latest acc^Uhfo.'' CommUnica*^ 
tions between the British Government and these stipendiary princes gre mhde !gr means of 
commissioners or agents appointed to reside with tnem, or superifitend diediseribntftm of 
their stipends. The discussions with them relate principally to thefr pecidiiitty^ 

With the King of Delhi there have been frequent communications, regar^b^ 
founded on the claims of the late Mogul. 


II. — Protectwi Spates. 

The native princes under British protection are ofseveral classes. Generally speaking 
such protection is provided for by an express stipulation ; but, in a few instances, states 
nomituilly without such guarantee are effeciually secured by the interposition of British and 

P rotected territory, between them and states to whose hostile attacks they might otherwise 
ave been exposed. Scindia and the Kqjah oi* Dholepore, Baree* and jEUjab 
(formerly called the Raiia of Gohud), belong to this latter class. 

Some of the protected states pay a subsidy or tribute, and some have ceded territojgr ill 
lieu of subsidy. The Vizier (now the King of Oude), the Nizam, the Guicovar, and the 
Rajah of Nagpore, belong to the latter class. The Rajahs of Travanooroi Cochin# Slid 
Mysore, and the Rao of Cutch, subsidies. Tribute is exacted from sareral of .the 
chiefs of llajpootana and Central India, the amount of which will be stated ita proper 
place. 

The existing subsidiary and defensive alliances will be adverted to in the fidlowil^ 
order: — * 

Those with the King of Oud<^ the Nizam and the Guicowar, the Rajahs 
Cochin, and Mysore, all of which were formed previously to the Mahratta war of 
those wi^ Rliurtpore and Macherry, and the Bundella and Seik cbie&, which 
sequence of that war, or of the engagements into which we then entered ; thoto ’with ' ^nd 
Rajahs of Rewah and Tehree, the object of which was to secure our frontier ajkj^ 
inroads of the Pindarries; those with the Rajah of Colapore and with 
l^wuntwarree, which arose out of our engagemente with the late Ptei$byraf}kbbW^#m 
Hill Chiefs and the Rajah of Siccim, consequent upon the war 

he Rao of Cutch, in 1816 ; with the Rajah of Nagpore,, Misibari ^ 


those with the Rao of Cutch, in 1816 ; with the Rajah oC Nagpore,, Alitlhai) Rae 
js«d the chiefs of Rajpootana and Malwa, connected with the suppressii^ of preddfoljr 
ij^ociations in Central India; and finally, those with the Ri^pilis e« Jyntia and Dscliar) 
rpbich were contracted on the occurrence of war with the Bicaneseia IBM. ^ n:<.' 

,>.:c ■ 

Vizier, now the King of Ottde,'is allies. Hte/ Myjif 

by the British uoveromeni; as eiw^ jFea^ «d he 
Tri'cts of Corah and Allahabad from the MoguU;tjTOUgh our interposition in niS, ^ Ha 
received a subsidiary force in 1775, when be cedia the district of Benares to us.. Zn inT 
his subsidy was fixed at 50 lacs, liable to augmentation or dlminutioa^ prO] 
amount m force esaiutained by us in his terri^jies, ^ ^ 
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* See Tkble, No. 1. 



Y6 lac8» and in fMl it was comtanted^^^t^ ii dliildn bf territory estimated to yield a grots 
revenue of' l984^W^474 rupe^ per annnhi^^ 

By this last troa^f the' l^ziirls'1^ ih>m retaining in his pay .more than four 

battalions^ ofmi&htry, orie battalion of niijeebsand muwattees, two thousand horsemen, and 
** such nUhi)Mr of armed peons as diall be deemed necessary for the purposes of the oolleo 
tions, and a,'^w horsemen and nujeebs to attend the persons of the aumils.** 

Post^ion of the r^ryed territory a’as guaranteed to the Vizier; hut in the adminis- 
tratioi| of it be was tx>und to aUend to our advicc4 Under this provision of the treaty of 
iSQlf many.a^cmpts have been made with Sua44t Ali and his successors to iiuroiluce an 
imprpv)^ System of administration into the reserved territories of Omle, but they have 
hiUiertp fiiiled of success; and there is reason to fear that our troops linvc frequently been 
empl03^ to enforce exactions of an oppressive nature. The evils existing in Oiide have 
at length become so great as to have attracted the serious attention of the Governor'gcneral 
in Council, ^ho appears by the last advices to have felt the necessity of adopting some 
decided measure with a view to the effectual correction of those evils. 

During the Nepaul war of 1814, 1815, and 1816, the Vizier ofOude assisted us with two 
loans of a crorc of rupees each. Tlie interest of one of these loans was appropriated to the 
payment ofeenatn stipends, which had been guaranteed bv the Hritish Goveriiiuent.$ The 
other loan waa liquidated by a cession of territory chieny acquiretl from Nepaul on the 
Oude frontier. 

In 18t9 "^e Vizier ttf Oude assumed the title of King, and was crowned in the following 
year. By oils act he threw off* the nominal allegiance iriiich he owed to (lie King of Delhi, 
as holding the office of vizier and soubahdar of the province of Oude iiiuler the Great 
MomL This transaction appears to have excited an extraordinary sensation among the 
Mahomedanti and most be regarded as an obstacle in the w'ay of a re-union o? the 
Mahomedan states in any confederacy against our power in India. 

During the Binnese war the King of Oude advanced* in 1825, a third crore of rupees 
on loan, the interest of which was appropriated to the payment of stipends. The 
pensioners on this, as well os on the former occasion, were, bv the King's ilesire, placed 
under the guarantee of the British Government. There is a third class of pensioners under 
British guarantee; namely, the legatees under the will of the lUiow Hegum, mother of the 
lat# Na^b, Asof-ul-DowIah. The Company were gimraiitee to an engagement between 
hug and the Nabob Suadat Ali on his accession in 1T98, and she afterwards, by a will dated 
October 1813, constituted Uie Company heir to her property, whicli at her death 
()|8th Deceai^rl815) was estimated to amount to 89,48,916 rupees. The condition 
nll^hed ^ this bequest was« that the Company should guarantee the payment of certain 
Miroifled stipends to her relations and dependents, and take them under their protection. 
^|^3nt!sh Oovernment, though they consented to carry the provisions of the will into 
etfbctft dtelmed to take advantage of the pecuniary bequest in their favour, and accordingly 
no pore of the property than was sufficient to enable them to pay Uie 
P08|kmip Hie residue was paid over to the late King of Oude. 

A forther loan of 60 lacs, or half a crore of rupees, was also made by the late King of 
during the Birmese war, and die present king has been very desirous of appropriating 
the interest which he receives (six per cent.) as a provision in favour of three of his wives 
and a dfugiiter, whom he mu<p wished to phiee under our guarantee. The inconvenience 
esQieitaiead the former- of this natiSre disinclined Government to accede 
tliey eonsetited to a less exceptionable arraugement in re^B 
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to thepctwaoB. ■ The time’itiidietteBtion’of the Brid^reikieBt l« maefa^oecupied with 
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personal cases of this description. 

'■ ^ L--' -t 

!'yur relations with ttielJt^am conimfenceid' at a very oa;?iy,,perjo% 1759; we engaged 
to assist him in , o^polting the t>>encb from bis terr^tor^^ and in 1759 engaged *^tQ have 
a body of troops.ready to settle the afiairs of his Highnesses governmenu^^^, : 

In the yea^ last-mentioned the Nizam consented to the cession of the Northern Circars 
(which. had been granted to us by the Mc^ul), on the . payment <of an annual peshcush of 
nve Jacs^br Rajah Mundy, Ellore and Mifttuphanagur^ two lacs for Stccacole^ and two for 
Moortezanaghur, or Guntoor.t The latter Circar did not come into bur possession till 1788| 
and the payment to the Nizam, on account of the Circars, was finally limited to seven lacs 
annually, ;|; 

The Circar peshcush or tribute, was redeemed in 1823 by a payment to the Nizam’s 
government of 1,16,66,666 rupees,^ the object of which arrangement was, to relieve the 
Nizam from his pecuniary embarrassments. 

The Nizam co-operated with us in the war of 1799-92 against Tippoo, and received a 
portion of the Mysore conquests. In 1798, on the eve of the last war with Tippoo, a 
powerful French party had established itself at Hydrabad, and a considerable portion of 
the Nizam’s infantry was officered by the French. Lord Wellesley prevailed upon his 
Highness to dismiss the French officers from his service, and to subsidize a Britisn force, 
and he became a useful ally in the campaign of the following year, and participated in the 
conquests. || 


In 1800, he ceded in lieu of subsidy the Mysore provinces, which he had acquired in 
the war of 1790, and in that of 1799.f The estimated value of the cession was 18,13,188 
pagodas per annum. By the treaty entered into with the Nizam in 1800, he was re* 
stricted from negotiating with other powers without the consent of the Company,** and 
engaged to receive a subsidiary force of eight battalions of infantry and two regiments of 
cavalry, and to provide a contingent of 12,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. 

Nizam Ally, with whom this treaty was concluded, died in 1803 ; his suepessor, Secunder 
Jah, was not so favourable to tlie British interests. He afforded little or lio assistahee 
during the Mahratta campaign of 1803, but was, notwithstanding, allowed to participate 
in the conauests. In the Pindarry war of 1817-18 his troops took an active par^ and 
behaved well. 

Guicawar, ^ 


The Guicowar is also an ancient ally of the Company, an agreement having bbeti niadte 
with Futty Sing as early as 1773 ;ff and in 1780 tnis chief was taken uiider^Bfitlsh' pro^ 
lection, with a view to exclude the government of Poonah from the country^t We tHbn 
failed in this object, and the cessions which we had obtained front: tlie;!(9uicowar* Were 
relinquished by us in the treaty with the Mahrattas, concluded at Salbpy, X7th May 1782* 
^ Articles 3, 8, and 17.) ^ y 

^ln 1802 the alliance was renewed with Anund Roo Guicowar, and: fndds we|^ assign^ 
S)r the maintenance of a British forc^ which was angmentpd in 1895, and again in iM7, 
and territory ceded in lieu of subsidy of ^ the value ^together of 24,31,969 rupees. The 
au^diary force which we are bound to fiimish tp die'*^ipuico^ar amounts to 4,000 infimtry 
afaWtwb regiments of native cavaliy,' and a boinpany of EUirbpean artiUery ; the 
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engaffed to ftiniiA our requiiition a tontingatit force of 8|000 horae» and in can of war 
to Dnng forward the rest of ** hk military resources,”* 

The Guicowar received aii ihoirease of territory,t when the Peishwa, by his conduct in 
ISlTy had been required to cede to us his rights m Guzeraty part of wliicti we still retain. 
These righk consist of Myments from dependent chie^ in Kattywar, in the western 
frontier ; and the MyNee Cannta, Rajpeempla and other small states on the eastern frontier. 
British officers are appointed as agents for the realization of these payments, and to exercise 
apolitical supervision over the affairs of these chiefs; these officers are sub)ect to the 
authority of ine resident at Baroday to whom their proceedings are reported. Ho has also 
to maintain the enmi^menU which have lieen^^made under our bhandar^. Synjee Rao 
Guicowar having, by^is misconducty deprived us of the means of fulfilHng our engage* 
ments as guarantee of certain pecuniary obligationsy wo were compelledy in 1828, to 
sequestrate a portion of his territories, the revenues of which arc to be applied to the pay- 
ment of those debts; and after this shall have been elfected, the sequestrated districts are 
to be restored to him4 

Travctncorc and Cochin. 

Our alliance with Travancore commenced in 1788, when an agreement was made with 
the Rajah (on the 12th August) for the protection of his country against 'i'ippoo. The 
Rajah was then assisted with a subsidiaiy’ force of two battalions, which was augmented in 
1805 to three battalions.^ The dread of the power of '^i'ippoo Sultnun also operated with 
the Rajah of Cochin, and induced him to accede to the alliance which was proffered to him 
in 1791,11 Until the destruction of the power of the late Tipp^> Sultaun in 1799, these 
states had a common interest with us in maintaining alliances which wore essential to their 
existence: the case then became altered. In 1805 and 1809 hostile factions wei'c formed, 
which were only suppressed by the decided interposition of our authority; this led to the 
formation of a new treaty with Travancore in 1805, and with Cochiti in 1809,^ by which 
the subsidiary force with Travancore was fixed at three battalions, and with Cochin at one 
battalion of native infantry. The subsidy paid by Travancore is equivalent to the expense 
of those three battalions, and the subsidy from Cochin amounts to 2,70,037 rupees. A 
power is reserved to us of assuming the revenues of these countries in case of a failiirc of 
mnds to pay the stipulated amount of subsidy ; a proportion of the revenues, however,** 
being in each instance secured to the Rajahs, for tlieir maintenance. This power has not 
been called into exercise, but it was thought necessary to interfere very minutely in tlic 
fiffidrs of Travancore after the death of the Rajah in 1812. This was continued during 
the minority of his successor, who attained his sixteenth year on the 20tli April 1829, ana 
was then permitted to assume the government agreeably to the tenor of a proclamation 
which was issued at his birth. 

It is In contemplation to withdraw tiie residency and the British troops from these conn* 
under orders which were issued by the Court of Directors on the 18th Feb. 1829. 

The fobsidlaty force, with the exception of one regiment, has already been withdrawn 
fimih TritvhnCorC, with the Rajah's entire consent. R^arding the policy of altogether 
withdrawing the residency and troops, some difference of^opinion exists between the local 
authorities of Bengal ana Madras, The revenues of Travancore in 1826*27 amounted to 
40,42,^ and the expenditture, including subsidy, to 37,68,892 rupees. 

v'' ' .,^ 4 ':,,.'’ MgKre’ 

. 7^ Myiora is s de«cendant of tbe anciont Hindoo princes of that 

fOiitiky ; and oti the destruction of Tippoo’s power in the year 1709, a principality was set 

apart 

— .... i l k l. ' ' — 

*Coew««llo0, iMi iiSi 6tb JUM 180S.— AgmmsDt, 20tb July 18Qe.**TrMtl€W Slit Ajirtt im&, 

i vide Wots eMiL-JW. 

i TTMtr, IM JSB. f OMlr wMi 6tti Tntty,mikiUy 1809. 

•* Ri^ oT Trroacotvr twa Iks Siw s pss s i s r anmiab togMlwf wHhelMMiftti of the ntt revenue. Rejili of Cochin, 
aOsOOO ropeet per sonam, together iridi oae-flw of tbe MS rereno^ 
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apart for Kisthci Rajah Oodia^iar^ ithM% niinorj snih W^hoin ^ trea^ Ms ccmcladed on the 
8th Jely im. The amount of shbsrtdy, which the treaty is bound to 

pay to us, amounts to seven lacs of pagt^as; and he ii’ifllt^bji^^ to furnish a contingent 
of 4,000 cavalry. To secure^ the regular pay me At of the siibindy, Che British Government 
hkve the option, in case of ff^lnne of funds, to asstime to adequate jpordlm nf the territory, 
reserving to the Rajah an annual income of one laej of bagodifs, tdgethtf with pne-nfth 
of the net revenues- During the minority of the Rajah the government was administered 
by Purneah, his dewan, with great success. Purneah oied soon after the^ Rajah had attained 
his majority ; and, under the management of that prince, the a^airs. of Mysore have 
gradually fallen into disorder. In the course of the year 1831, an extensive insurrection 
broke out^ for the suppression of which the British troops have been empHqyed; and the 
Governor-general in Council has judged it necessary that the Rajah^s country should be 
placed Under British management. 

Very efficient assistance was derived from the Mysore silladars in the campmgns of 
1803, 1804., and 1805, and 1817-18. . 

The sums which have been received from Travancore, Cochin, and Mysore, under the 
head of subsidy since 1817-18, are exiiibiled in the accompanying Statement {No, 2.)* 

Bhurtpore and Macherry* 


Our alliances with Bhurtpore and Macherry were formed during the war with Scindia 
and the Rajah of Berarin 1803. 

A treaty was concluded with tlie former on the 29th September, and with the latter on 
the 14th November of that year, by which treaties, these states were respectively t a k e n 
under our protection ; and they engaged to assist us against the common enemy. Tne 
Rajah of rihurtpore was expressly exempted from the payment of tribute. At the close of 
the campaign of 1803 both states were remunerated for the aid whic]h they had afforded, by 
an assignment of a portion of our territorial acquisitions.' 

In the hostilities which ensued in 1804 with Jegwunt Rao Holkar, the Raj^h of 
Bhurtpore disrcgajxlcd his obligatioas ; and when Holkar approached the Jumna,, on the 
retreat of Colonel Monson’s detachment, the Rajah united his forces with those of Holkar. 
Five unsuccessful attempts were made by the army under Lord Lake, to carry the fort of 
Bhurtpore by assault ; but the Rajah, dreading the consequences of further resistance, sub- 
mitted on the 17th April 1805, to the terms which were offered to him, and agreed to pay, 
in five years, the sum of 20 lacs of rupees, and to refrain from correspondence with other 
states without our knowledge and consent. 

Rajah Rhunder Sing of Bhurtpore died childless on the 7th October 1828, and hia el der 
brother Buldeo Sing was recc^nized as his successor. Buldeo Sing died ^ 28lli Februatry 
1825, leaving a son named Bulwvmt Sing, about six yeais of age. His aucccssion Was 
opposed by his uncle Doorjan Lall, who assumed the sovereignty of Bburi^^ Bulwunt 
Sing having been previously recognized as tlie righ^ul^ sovereign* ^e Governor-tfenerbl 
(Lord Amherst) in Council determined to enforce his rights. A Brkish force, under the 
personal command of Lord Combermere. accordingly proceed^ ajgainst Bhurtpore, wh^, 
(although heretofore deemed impregnable) was carried by esfomt on the 18th Jahuaiy 
18IM : and the young Rajah Bulwunt Sing was duly {nstalij^oh the 5th Febi'hi^fdlfoW- 
ingi The state of Bhurtpore was charged with tne’^^lra expense of th^ 
amdtoting to 24,39,173 rupees. >,!■ Us,,. 

Ri^ab Bukluowac Sing, of MoK^itrry (the is UlwarV dW » 

Kving a nephew named Benay ^\ng, ana a son named Rulwunt Sing, . bol3i cAnoim ^ to 
year 1824, the former had a^ained the ^e of 17, and the latter 10 ^5*^ 

„ ling aufoorities at Ulwax, bdd^gmd, bn the death of foe 
nephew and the son, a^ jolht rulew*'^ the country. In thb 



* tet SCfttsmenC, Kat. ' 



^ loi^oN. m 

nephew, Benaj Si^ attempted to gitt-the^a^diei power into his own bonds; but after the 
capture of 9hurttK>re he his Lord Combermere, and the territory was 

divided b^ween him and hjjt: ob^fp, cbnfprmabl^ to the arrangement previously adopted* 
The rm^wue9^ of IKaqberc^r helo^ this division ^amduitted to 16 lacs of rupees* It is proper 
to sta^ that ^ consequence of ^mc inoonvenience occasioned by the interference of the 
late R^ah^^io the deputes bifb^x^cighl;^ in the year 1811, he was restricted from 
canning on oorrespppaehqc ^^idi other states without our knowledge and consent. 

Bo(mdeta Ch4^. 

Our connexion with the diieis of Bundlecund had its origin in an arrangement which 
was concluded with the late Peishwa on the 16th December 180S, by which he ceded terri- 
tory to us In that province of a certain value, which we were at liberty to select from those 
quarters of the province moat contiguous to our own possessions, and the best suited to our 
CQQvenience. 

In earring the provisions of the treaty into effect, it was deemed expedient to enter into 
arrangements with several chiefs on the frontier of the province, who were allowed to retain 
possession of the lands which they held, or which were assigned, on certain specified con- 
ditions. With some of these chiefs (in particular, the Soubahdar of Jtahnse, the Nana of 
Jaloun, the Rajah of Dutteah, and the Rajah of SumpUiur) treaties still exist, similar to 
those with the other protected states, except that they contain no stipulation for the pay- 
ment of tribute : but the far greater number of Bundflecund chiefs having been considered 
suldects of the Peishwa are now considered our own subieots. These chiefs have obtained 
from us sunniids, granting to them their possessions; and in return for those sunnuds, they 
have subscribed engagements of allegiance and subjection to us. Our interference has 
practically been litUe greater with this class of chiefs than with the former ; they have been 
allowed to govern their territory as they pleased: except that, during the minority of the 
chiefe ^ when his excessive misgovernment had thrown the country into disorder, the 
Bengal government has occasionmly exercised its right of sovereignty by the temporary ap- 
poi^racutofamanagpr. 

Arrangemefits similar to those with this last class of Boondela chiefs exist likewise with 
the Hmahs of Sirgoojah, Sumbidpore, and other petty principalities, formerly dependent 
upoU the Rajah of S'agpore ; the only material difference is, that these chiefs usually pay 
a small tribute to the British Government. 


Seik Chiefs Sovth of the Suite ge. 

In 1809 the approach of Runjeet Sitig of Lahore to the Sutlege, for the avowed purpose 
of extending his authority over the Seik Chiefs inhabiting the country situated between that 
river and the liver Jumna, induced the Bengal Government to assert the seignoral rights 
which had bean acquired by the treaty of peace with Sdndia of 1803 iu that quarter. Those 
chiefs were aocordmgly declared to be under our protection. 


That declaration being supported by the advance of an adequate force, Runjeet Siftg 
tsynguMied his scheme^ and re^gnised our right in a treaty conduded with him on 
25th April 1809. He has not since attempted to disturb the arrangement theu agreed upon. 

On thm engagements were framed with the chiefs, by which we agreed not to 

exact any tribi^, and they bound tbepisalvM to assist us with their troops in repelliiqj;, a 
fenpgniayadef* > It is sfibulated 0 at their rigto imd authority wiRiin their own possessions 
4 laR raBmi fite saint aspefore &ty were taken tinder our proteCtioirA Our interference, hi 
sdimw W SNmordingly Umjled arbitration of tpeif dSf^ehces with oiie another 

acta wtdi states, ami to Idm^eeisi^ of questions regaining 1 

a^lailaraaf att ri^^ ^ * 

wsijk eaeeeihi ti||feititoiy to have lapsed to the 

It thermore' Witif file notufessiontf. The pefty' 

I sevaMd sttimier distHcm,lmim mills manner been ndaod to 


^ terotorieeb 
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- . .... HewaK'^Tehree^ : *V;.jrr Ai.v 

Aii irruption of the Pindarries 'lnto the jprovince of Miratpolie in* 181^’W to 

(Higwcwnts which were col^j[jtld€d with tha rwah of RewalLon the Stfa ^Ooiober/ ahd with 
the Rajah of Tehree on the 23d December of that year, the ohject bEwdii^ was to engage 
those chiefs to defend the passes through which the Piodarhes ea.uld^ access into our 
tatritbries, and to establish the right of the British Government to atatton its troops in 
whatever part of the country they might select for purposes of def^noe* .. The Rajah of 
Rewah having swerved from the ob%ations of his engagements, ffirther treaties were 
concluded witn him in June 1813 and Sfarch 1814^ which supplied the defects of jthe first 
treaty. „ 


Colapore, — Savmniwarree, 

In 1812 we were called upon to interfere between the Peishwa and his dependants the 
chiefs of Colapore and Sawuutwarree, and engagements were concluded with both chiefs in 
October of that year, in order to adjust their respective rights. The conduct of the govern* 
ment of Sawuntwarree, having obliged us to resort to coercive measures, further treaties 
were concluded with that petty state in 1819 and 1820, and it now stands in the same 
relations to us as it formerly did to the late Peishwa. 

The Rajah of Colapore having, in 1825, 1826, and 1827f committed aggressions bn the 
territories of some of tho Mahratta jageerdars dependant upon us, his territory was occu- 
pied by our troops, the powers of government were temporarily placed in the hands of a 
minister supported by the Bombay government, and the state of Colapore was deprived of 
the districts of Chickeree and Manowlee, which had been added to it by us after the fall of 
the Peishwa. 


State of Angria, or Colahha* 

The petty state of Colabba (situated near to Bombay), is subject to a chief of the Angria 
family, and was subordinate to the Peishwa. After the fall of Bajee Row, the British 
Government having succeeded to his rights, concluded a treaty with tho Angria chief, date4 
August 16tli 1822. In return for British protection he engaged to abstain from entering into- 
any negotiations with other chiefs or states, or to entertain foreigners in his service without 
the knowledge and consent of the British Government, who, on their part, promised not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of the state of Angria. 

Stipulations were made for an adjustment of the boundary, and the British Government^ 
undertook to guarantee the payment of a pension to a member of the Angria family r^ident 
at Bombay, on the condition that the amount of the pension should be chargeable to the 
state of Angria. 


liiU Chiefs on the North-west of Nepaul, and Rajah of Siceim^ 

The war with Nepaul of 1814-15, and the treaty concluded with that state on the 
2d December 1816, gave rise to a system of defensive arrangements with the Hill Chiefs on 
the north-west extremity of Nepaul, and with the Rajah of Siccim on tto opposite extre* 
mity of Nepaul. ’ 

■ ■ , Cutch. / _ ' ; 

l^gagements of amity were entered into with the government of Cutch ip 
view;4b the suppression of piracy and to the exclusion of; foreign Europeans and 
ft^m^iiat country. This measure was adopted in anticipatioii of a projected in«uiion iof 
India by the French. ‘ 

In 1815, in' consequence of depredations committed by the subjects of Cut&, 
territories of our ally the Guk^war, an expedition was sent into Cutebj cmd a new Rao 
placed on the throne, who engaged to receive a British subsid^ry fom 
thus elevated having subi||quentjiy thrown the country ipto disorder by his misgovernnient, 
he was deposed, and a treatyfboncluded with his^i^ant son^ Miim Rao Sree pessuljeoi on 

the 



the Idth October 1819« ia which a pf^(bMoii"Wi& tnaUe for the deposed Rao Bharmuljee of 
36,000 oowrieo f about 12^000 tapiesji^^aiidraircgstoi^iestablldied duHiigf the minority of his 
80 Dv The ^tiah iwndaal kalMaAer>of 4hb iuxl>tbe administration of the coun- 

On the ^Ist Mey 18^ ft excluded A^jar to Cutch, Whicli place had 

been ceded to us in' 1810;* retllm' for this Wtroeeewoft;^ Cutch was 

required to pay to Its SS^-COO' rt^^ per fthtimn: : Cpnsfi^ei^ble improvements have been 
introduced by our influence into tile admiidstration bf Cutch, but the necessity which has 
frequently occurred of remitting a bortion of the "lubsidv, has led* to the belief that it is 
hi^er than is compatible with a considerable regard to tho hnanciol resources of the state. 
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Nagpore* 

The alliance wliich was concluded with Nagpore in 1816,* formed port of the system 
then adopted for the suppression of tlie predatory powers. Tho Rajah was taken under 
our protection, and a subsidiary force established tor ht^ defence of not loss than one regi- 
ment of native cavalry, six- battalions of native infantry, one company of artillery, and one 
company of pioneers. The contingent to be supplied by the Hajafi was fixed at 3,000 
horse and 2,(XW foot, and his subsmy at 7,50,000 rupees per annum. 

The Rajah Appa Saheb, seduced by the late Peishwa Bajeo Row, attacked the British 
detachment at Nagpore ui November 1817, which, but for the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures of the resident, Mr. Jenkins, would liave been overoowered and destroyed. Appall 
Salieb was sent under a military escort to Bengal, but while on the march he effected his 
escape, and wandered about for years. He of course forfeited his throne. J'he government 
WM established in the person of Ragojec Boosla, then a muior. A portion of tho roiintry 
was retained by us in lieu of a pecuniary subsidy ; the remainder, during the Rajalfs 
minority, was administered by British oflicers, under the superintendence of Mr, Jenkins. 
On his coiring of age tho Rajah was, on the Ist December 1826, put in possession of terri- 
tory of the estimated value of 26,00,000 rupees, a portion yielding about l7,fX),000 being 
retained under our management as security for the payment of that part of the Rajah's army 
which was disciplined and officered by Biitish ofiicers. 

These districts have, however, been given up to the Rajah, under aii arranj|on)ont con- 
cluded .with him on the 27th December 1829, in virtue of which, instead of furiiiHhiiig a 
contingeikt of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, he is bound only to maintain a force of 1,(500 
sUladar horse,, and to pay a tribute of 8,0(),(X)0 rupees per annum. The troops in tho 
Ro^jah’s settee which have been disbanded under the operation of this arrangement, appear 
to consist of two battalions of regular infantry, with three corps of horse and three provin- 
cial battalions. The British officers have been withdrawn from bis service. 


Mulhar Rao Holkar, 

Tlie treaty cond^^ Holkar on the 24th December 1805, left us 

merely in rdations of amity with that chief. 

His affaini fell, shortly after, into confusion. In consequence of his mental derangment 
a struggle ensued between contending factions, and that wnich gained the ascendancy being 
adveifts to oi^ifttMesta, tbs state became committed in hostilities with us at the period when 
we liad talbra the field agidnst the Piiidaities. The successful issue of the battle of Mafaeid* 
pore (fbol^i'on this t^st December 1817) enabled us to dictate the terms of the treaty which 
was conoliided with Mulhar Raq Stblkar, tlie son of the late Jeswunt Rao, on the 6th 
January lS18,>aiid^ dapHred-hiin of a considerable portion of hie territories. ^ this 
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cngagemetit are bound to tuamtahi a subsidiary' force of sucii strength as xnay be jddged 
by us to be adequate to the protection of the state, for which no pe^iary subsidy, or 
further tefritorial cession was deiiianded^and Hi^ar ishouad to funnsh a of 

not less than 3,000 horse. One* of hk dependent chiefs, , Gu&er^&iian> was coufirmed in 
his jagheer, on the condition of maintaimne a contingent of oOO aelept ahorse. . Europeans 
and Americans are by this treaty excluded from the secrico of reyenue of 

Holkar in 1819 was 17,96,183 rupees, and his military force 3,465>borse, and foot, 
with 1,000 sebundies. 

Sattarak, 

On the rupture with the late Peishwa Bajee Rao, and the resolution to dethrone him, it 
was determined to liberate the Rajali of Sattarah (the descendant of the ancient head of 
the Mahrattas) from the state of seclusion in which he had been kept by the Peishwa ; and 
to confer upon him the sovereignty of a portion of Bajee Row’s territories. The young 
Rajah being then a minor, the country was, in the first instance, administered by the British 
resident. A treaty was concluded witti the state of Sattarah on the 25th of September 1819, 
stipulating that the districts then ceded should be held in subordination to the British Go- 
vernment ; and that the Rajah should assist us in war, and not correspond with other states 
without our knowledge and consent. On these terms the territory so assigned was gua- 
ranteed to the Rajah. 

Sir John Malcolm, who visited the Rajah early in 1829, speaks very favourably of his 
character and conduct since he had been allowed to take the administration of affairs into 
his hands. His army consists of 200 cavalry, 575 infantry, 248 irregulars, ^7 silladars, 
3,125 sebundies, and 800 gurkum or garrison sepoys. Speaking of this arrangement. Sir 
J. Malcolm, in his minute of the 22d February 1829, remarks, ** the mere loss of revenue 
that has attended’’ the establishment of the principality of Sattarah, is compensated ten- 
fold by the reputation we derive from the act, and by the scope we have afforded to the 
exercise of talent and the attainment of rank and consideration to a large and prosperous 
population.” 


Rajpootana, Malwa, ^c. 

Engagements were, at the same time, concluded with several of the states of Rajpootana 
and Central India, the object of which was to secure their co-operation in the suppression of 
the predatory associations, and to prevent the revival of those associations. The states with 
whom alliances have been formed with this view are the following 


Kcrowlee, on the 
Ameer Khan ... 
Kotah ... 
^.^Joudpore 
' Oudeypore 

iji'tfferidee 

;Shppaul 

^ ffi^neer ... 
Kishenghur ••• 


9th November 1817 
November — 
26th December — 
6th January ISIS 
13th January — 
10th February — 
26th February — 
9tli March — 
28th March — 


Jyepore ... 
Banswarra 
Dowleah an4v 
Portaubghur j 


... 2d Aprd 1818 
... 16th September — 

' -tSttt October — ^ , 


Doongerpoiw .4. ^ )ltli December 
JusMmere ■ ^ ^ H 


DewkMf 

UbaBtr 

Sorowbe ... 


}■ 


12th Deeemborw^/ 

10th Janniry 1819 ; 
81st Oetobbr 1828 '^ 


The general feature of these engagements is protection and guarantee pf their t^ftttoiyjon 
our part, and acknowledgment of the BritUh^mpreina^ on theirs. So^ the atiiites are 
bound to furnish contingents pf a specified dtiid^, ‘aikt vrith o^r dbligation is to pli^ 

* ’ '■■■ ■■ 'the 



im rHOtsioN. iai 

the whole their xesOMTcei^^t pay a tribute to Uie BritUh Govorn> 

Kotdi#'<the tnbtite which it fomieriy p£d to ; Joudpore, the tribute wliicli 

it paid to Scindia ; Oiid^Ore^ .9iie-fourth of its revenues ibr five years from Uiedatoof the 
treaty, and tfarecHeighthe afterwards ; Boondee^ the amount of its tribute to Scindia ; Jyo> 
pore, eight lacs of per ammoij toother with 5>16thB of any excess of the revenue^ 

above forty lacs of rupees ) Banswarra^ Uiree-oighths of its revenues; Dowleah and Pur* 
taubghur, 72,000 rupees per annum ; Doongerpore, three-eighths of its revenues ; Dliar, its 
tribute from Banswarra and Doongerporo ; and Seroweo, threo-eigliths of its revenues. The 
sums realized under the head of tribute from these states to 1827-28 arc oxhibitoJ in Sir 
John Malcolm's Central India, voU II. p. 375. 

In 1819, the revenues of the under-mentioned chiefs and states amounted to the sums 
stated against their respective names » 


Amoer Khan 

Rs. 0,00,000 

Banswarra ... 

... 

... Rs. 2,49,438 

Kotah 

47,25,000 

Purtaubgliur 

... 

2,84,313 

Oudeypbre 

^ not stalod. 

Doongerpore 

... 

2,43,580 

Boondee ... 

Dewas 

••• 

1,09,)375 

Bhopaul 

9,00,000 

Dhar 

... 

2,07,00-1 

Jyepore 

... ... not stated. 

And Ghuflbor Khan 

5,00,000 


The military force of those States is stated to be as follows : — 


Dhar 

Kotah ««• ••• 

Bhopaul ••• ••• 

Doongerporo ... 

Banswarra ••• 

Purtaubghur 
Ghuffoor Khan ... 


Ilorfo. 


Foot. 

140 


200 

4,200 


20,700 

2,000 


4,000 

278 


853 

302 


1,087 

ll>(> 


790 

100 


158 

7,676 


27,788 


Jyntiah and Cachar. 

Our alliances with Jvntiah and Cachar were contracted, with the former on the lOtb, and 
with the Iwlte^on the 6th Miarch 1824. They both then acknowledj^d allegiance to the 
British Government, and were taken' under its protection. The chief of Jyntiah engages 
to bring forward his forces*’ when required, and the Rajah of Cachar to pay e tribute of 
10,000 rupees per annum. The dependence of these states on the British Goverpmont has 
beeiiTeedgitiBfa by'lhe Ki|ig of Ava in his treaty with us of 24th February 1826, 
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The stipulated nm ou n t of wbsidiaiy forces aBdcontingei^,,where:.A(»jr ate speciiedin the 
treatjiM>.fUi», as follows ^ 




;*■' 'if 

8BITI8H 

„BUBSiouaT roMCMa*... 

'' coirmozNTs 
op MtIVB CHIirS. 



Cmitf- 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

• 

Infantry. 

Oudc •• *• •• •• 

Not less than 

10,000 iiiens 



Nizam 

3 regiments 

S battalions 

10,000 

13,000 

Ouicowar 

s regiments 

4,000 sepoys 

3j000 

— 

Rajah of Nagpore .. .. 

Not stipulated. 

1,000 


Mulhar Rao Holkar 

Of such strength as shall be 
judged adequate by the Bri- 
tish Government. 

3,000 

.. . . 

Travancore 

— 

3 battalions 

— 

— 

Cochin 


1 battalion 

— 


Rajah of Mysore 

Amount not spediied. 

4,000 


Rao of Ctttch 

Amount not qiecified. 

Anieiintne 

i specified. 


'Ghuffoorkhan 

— 

— 

600 


.9 

Joudpore 

— 

— 

1,500 


1 

Bhopaul 

— 

— 

600 

400 

s 

u 

Dowleali and Furtaubghur .. 

— 

— • 

. . so ■ 

■ ;,-'.joo -'v' 

v>; U. {,* . f 


. Dewass 

— 

— 

'U)0 ‘ ' 

' • i, i . .r. 

-.* 4 1^00 ■ 

•bO • .‘\U 



' -r I ■ fli> ' IW- 

And the following luit. nre nWged to bfing forward 

troops to the exteot of their means t the Rajahs of Bhurtpore ana Machery, and most of 
the ftwndela chief.; and of the chief, of ;^jpootona and Malwa, not enumerated above, 
and also the Rajah of Siittarah. 
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IlL.nSTATE8 IN Relations op Amity. 

These are Scindia, Uie Rajah of Nenaul, the King of Ava, tlie King of Siam, the Rajaii 
of Lialiore^ the Ameers of Scindj and tne Afff^hauns. 


Scindia. 

Our relations with the state of Scindia are of long standing. A treaty was concluded 
with Madajee Scindia on the 13th October 17«h by which he engaged to mediate a peace 
between us and the Mahrattas, and Hyder Ally of Mysore. This was accomplishoil, in 
respect to the Mahrattas^ by the treaty of Salbey, dated the 17th May 1782. 

The war with Dowlut Uao Scindia in 1803, terminated in the treaty of Siirjee Aniengauin, 
of 17th December 1803. By this treaty considerable tracts of territory wore ceded to ns, a 
portion of which was restored to him on the 22d November 180«.). 

The treaty with Dowlut Rao Scindia, of 5th November 1817, had in view the sup- 
pression of predatory associations { and although Scindia did not act up to the obliga* 
Sons which he then contracted with us, it was deemed politic to leave him in the undis- 
turbed possebsion of his territories, whicli were estimated by Sir J. Malcolm in 1819 to 
yield a revenue of 1,27,68,459 rupees per annum. Ilis military force, according to the 
^me authority, is 9,471 horse and 13,7tX) foot, together with (>,435 sebundies and garrisons 
of forts. 

Since the death of Dowlut Rao Scindia, the administration of affairs is in the hands of 
Baesa Bhye, Scindia’s widow, as regent during the minority of her adopted son, the present 
Maharajah. 

NepauL 

Our relations with Nepaul commenced in 1792, when a commercial treaty was concluded 
on the Ist Maidi, stipulating for a duty of two and a-half per cent, being reciprocally 
ti^en on goods. Our relations were strengthened in 1801 by the conclusion of a treaty 
on the 30th October, which contained a provision for the adjustment of boundary disputes, 
and ako for tha mutual suiren^ reAigees. The treaty, however, does not appear to 
have been of much avail in these respects, as these border disputes were a main cause of the 
war in which we were involved in 1814, and which terminated in the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace and amity with that state on the 2d December 1815, Considerable cessfons of 
territority) including province of Kamaon, were ob tamed from the Nepaulese on this 
occasion, and the Riyah of Siccim transferred his alliance to us, and certain Hill Chiefs 
on the north-western extremity of Nepaul became subject to our supremacy. By these 
airwngemeciU we have gained a ready access into the Nepaul territories from several quarters, 
but no disposition has been manifested on the part of that government, since the conclusion 
of - Ipeace^ to renew hostilities with os. The HiU Chiefs alUioiigb regarded as our subjects, ^ 
iSNVifflemed to own territories with little interference from us, and their govern- 

arait appears 


Ava 
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A commercial treaty was concluded with Ava in September 1795. During many years, 
disputes of an irritating nature prevailed between the Bir^nese anft ^ British local' autho- 
rities on the frontier of Chittagong, hayitig reference to streets 

of the King who had sbiight refuge from dppir^ion in lliese 

disputes led to frequent rempnstraned^ and. the mission or edjy<^ iPp Calcutta to Ranr 
goon and to the Birmese capimh At length; in the year 1828, ?an act'bf aggr^on W 
been committed by the Birmese on a smml detachment of British sepoys, stationed at the 
islet of Shapooree, and the Kihg of Ava having refused, when tailed upon, to disavow that 
outrage, war was declared against him by the British Government on the S4th February 
1824. After our main army, under Sir Archibald Campbell, had advanced within a short 
distance of the capital, terms of i^ace were dictated by the British general al Yahdaboo on 
the 24th February 1826. The King of Ava ceded the provinces of Arracan and Teuasserim, 
and the islands of Cheduba and Ramree. He also a^eed to pay a crore of rupees to the 
British Government as an indemnity for the expenses of the war. The greater ^rt of this 
indemnity has been paid, but a balance remained due at the date of the last advices. 


Siam. 

A treaty was concluded by Major Burney with the King of Siam on the 20th of June 1826, 
by which the relations of friend.ship were recognized os existing between the two countries, 
aiid the contracting parties mutually agreed to refrain from committing aggression on each 
other’s territories. Freedom of trade was established generally between tne two countries, 
the duties levied upon which to be regulated by the custom oi each country. Stores and 
provisions, however, purchased at Queda for the use of Prince of Wales’ Island, were not 
to be subject to any duty. 

A farther agreement was concluded by Major Burney on the ITth January 1827, to 
regulate the mode in which English vessels were to be allowed to trade with the port of 
Bankok, and to define the amount of duty payable by British vessels at that particular 
port ; 1,700 ticals on each Siamese fathom in breadth, being chargeable upon a vessel if 
loaded with an import cargo, and 1,500 ticals on each Siamese fathom in breadth, if the 
sliip entered without an import cargo. “ No import, export, or other duty,” being after- 
wards levied upon the buyers or sellers from or to English subjects.” 


Lahore. 

Our relations with Runjeet Sing of Lahore arc those of simple amity. By the treaty 
concluded on the 25th April 1809, the Rajah is not to interfere with the Seik chiefs south 
of the Sutlege : on the whole, a friendly intercourse has since the date of* that treaty sub- 
sisted between the two states. In the course of the past year (1881) visits were inter- 
changed between the Governor-general and the Raja on the banks of the Indus, on which 
occa^on much pomp and splendour were displayed in his camp. (See also, Seik Chief^ 
Ofi^, p.l77.) 

Affghavny Kingqf CauhuU 

4ii^tyeaty was, on the 17th June 1809, concluded with Su^h-ooI-Moolk, the King of the 
in view to an expected invasion of India hv the French. Sujah-ool-Moollc was 
sb^hfterwords deprived ot power by his brother Mabmood, and he is now a pensipii^r 
on Ihc British Government. • 

Nothing has arisen, since the date of the treaty, to bring us into oolUsioh w^ 
Aifghai^ with whom indeed we have had little intercourse. The eoitnt^ hitn fiff toany 
years t^n distracted by the contests of coim|||}tors jbr the thronei^gt 

r-.-.-T -v’ Labire 





LahoM haatikan advantig^ iby aeiaing upon Cashmercj and establishing his influence in 
Mooltan. 

A ^ August 1809, and another 

onAe^ beddtf thfe exdusion of Europeans and Americans, 

Stained itipulaS oihen, who had ravaged 

the territpri^f Cutch. A n((^tiatioti has been reoentlyepte^ upon with the Ameei-s, 

of which the object is, to secure, l|ie frdi navigation of Ae meir Indus. 

Inmost ofthetreaties wi A the native states, articles have been incited, stipulanng lor 
Ae exclusion of Eurcqpeans and Aipericans from Aeir semce, and also inhibi^g the r^i- 
denoe of persons of that description in the oountn^ of the respective states, if idyected to 
bv S Ainericans, as weU as Europeans, areso excluded m our tr^ties wiA Ae Ouiwwar, 
liolkar, Cutch, Scind, Scindia, Nepaul, and^Siccim ; Europeiuis only, are exprewly ex- 
cluded from Oude, Travanoore, CoAin, Mysore, BhurtMre, Tehree, Jhansi, I^tteeah, 
and SirapAur; and the “ French,” from tne country of the NiMin and the Affghanns. 
Europeans are not mentioned in the treaties with the chiefs of Rajprotann and Mnlwn, 
but these all acknowleitee the British supremacy, and must be considered as Imund to 
attend to any requisition we might deem it expedient to make for the exclusion of sucli 
persons. 
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. No. 

iTM and DejKaidenb, 

to odier Familiei, 


/.*i* ■ -. . . • '* . 

isw^a; 

f'i/ 

m9^.r 

1880-21. 

:: . t I 

Rs. 

’ 

Rs. . 

Rs. < 

Rs. 

The Nabob of Bengal . . •• *. # • 

t7i7o«4®o 

17,18,803 

17,»3.,797 

16,57,600 

Rajah of' Benares, family of the late King Sjng .. 

73.679 

‘ 

1.59.798 

98,334 

1,30.135 

King of pelhi, pensions paid at Benares . . 

i3>6o,iai 

13,43.854 

13.56.s6q 

13,20,923 

His Highness Benaick Rao, son of Amrut Rao . . 

3.88491 

9,63,616 

5,85,607 

9,68,616 

The Nabob of Arcot 

17.89.851 

17,88,815 

17,80,347 

17.79.898 

Rajah of Tanjore 

11,11,388 

9,53,872 

8,67,549 

9.56.335 

Nawaub of Masulipatam 

53.756 

50,024 

47.193 

44,663 

Families of the late Hydcr Ally and Tippoo Saib, 1 
Sultan of Mysore J 

5.36,673 

5,29,177 

5,36(376 

5,36,330 

The late Peishwa, Bajee Rao^and Chimnajee Appa 


■; -TTa - . 


9,73.535 

The Nabob of Surat, including 50,000 rupees paid 

1, .59.533 

i,69i93p 

1^8,933. 

1,68,856 

Total . . Rs. 

73,33.781 

76,60,889 : 

743r(>96 

85,14.770 


NOf 3.— 


AMOUNT recMved^ oC^^Susatni^ 



1817 - 18 . 

1818 -]^. , 

.J 1811 ^ , 

j" 

I8I^2L 

* .. r 

•• •• •• *' •• 

Rslahjj^llaBn .. ... .• .« 

M.Rs, 

24,50,000 

7^83, Ul 

49^040 

33 , 89,539 . 

7 , 83 .»»» 

3,76,037. 

V,Bi. 

rtl 

34 , 50 .<m. 

7 , 83 ,Mf 

U.B.. 

44.50,000 

7,83,111 

.1; ' 

. . Total 

- - ■ * V-' 

3 ^ 7 ^ i: 

: 34 ,«^^y 

*■ • ■' ! 
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whose Territori^ iM 

1817-18 to 1887-28. . . ^ 


1821-22. 

18^-28. 


^ 1824-^. 

1825-26. 

1826 27. 

1827.28. 

U*. 

Ri, 

Rft. 

R«. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

17,12,453 

22^0,600 

16,83,000 

>5»45*933 

16.77,150 

21,56,830 

«3»40»350 

92,965 

«, 14^340 

1,18,653 

J, 47, 359 

1,13.548 

89,946 

1,34,98* 

13,61,078 

13,69,235 

13,50.553 

13,34,986 

13,58,9*5 

13,46,007 

13,40.983 

5,79,866 

9,62,616 

7,71.241 

9,62,616 

7.71.941 

1,97,116 

5,79.866 

18,84,395 

19,19,381 

15.99,247 

17,38,406 

17.67,759 

17,44,223 

17,53.965 

10,16,733 

9,73.653 

1 

10,36.123 

11,66,998 

13.36,699 

12,52,759 

10,47,389 

48,644 

73,754 j 

52.7*5 

[ *22,126 ! 

44.776 

46,049 

59,671 

5i98,847 

5.39,971 1 

5,43.531 

5,53,941 f 

5,78,090 

.5..5*.536 

6,38,858 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,600 

11,00,000 

8,56,814 

9,19.785 

99,49,093 

1,62,788 

i,6g;788 

1,62,779 

1,62,728 

1,64,690 

1,62,680 

1,69,675 

84.17,769 

95*6, S38' 

84,10,854 

86,73.393 

86,67,683 

77,67,931 

1,01,99,557 


—No; «. 


Tom Natite PBiinss^ from 1817-18 to 1827-28. 
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1821 - 22 . 


1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

1825 - 26 . 

1826 - 27 . 

18 S 7 - 88 . 

M. Ra. 


/• M.Ba. 

M. Ra. 

M. Ra. 

M. Ra. 

M.Ri. 

24*50,000 

24,56^ " 

; 24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24*50*000 

7.83,111 

ri 83 .»«'' 

1 % 83 . 1 it 

7.83.1 11 

7,83,111 

7.83,111 

7,83,111 

1,86,667 

, V ■■■(fA 


*,i 7 , 79 i 

^,00,000 

4 , 00,000 

4 , 90,000 

34 »» 9 , 7 ^ 



: d ^903 

A 

34 »' 33 , 1 » 

34 f 33 >»ii 

34 , 33,1 11 


^28 
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Explanation of tiiio Variations in weral Sun^ paid at Bengal for Stipends and 
Allowances to theJS^atiT^ ^ Statement, No. 1 , p. ISG. 



... . 

0 T-IS. 

1818 - 10 . 

The Nabob of Bengal ... 

?» 7 . 70.400 

17,19,803 

Rajah of Benares 

73,679 I L 59,798 

1 

King of Delhi 

13.60,131 

1 

1 13*48,854 

i 

His Highness Benoick Kao . . 

3 . 88,491 

1 

1 9,62,616 


1818 - 19 . 

i8iy-‘io. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

17 , 1 «, 8 o 3 

>7, > 3.797 

Rajah of Benares , , . . I 

>,59.798 

98,934 

King of Delhi . . ' 

13,48,854 

>3.56,260 

H. H. Benaick Rao . il 

9,62,616 

6.85,607 


J 819 -i 0 . : 
i 

1820 - 21 . 

The Nabob of Bengal 

> 7 .> 3,797 i 

16,57,600 1 

Rajah of Benares 

1 

987*34 ; 

1*30,135 ^ 

King of Delhi .. 

! 

13*56,260 , 

i 3 »*o* 9*3 J 

H. H. Bmick Raq 

i 

6.85,607. 

9)62,6 16 C 

- * 


j ■h*' 


In 1817*18 certain arrears arero paid as 
due to the late Munny Begum. 

On payment of two quarters' stipends to 
the Uajah in 1817-18. The allowance to 
the family of the late Rajah was in that 
year for 1 1 months, and the full amount 
paid in 1818-19. 

In 1817-18 a charge was incurred of 
17,000 rupees, properly applicable to the 
preceding year. 

Tivo cpiarters' stipend not charged in 
1817-18. 


A small increase made in tlic ollowances to 
Syed Ahmed A)i Khan. 

In 1819-20 three quarters' allowance only 
charged. 

In 1819-20 an extra charge was incurred 
of 30,000 rupix'B, at the rate of 15,000 
per month, which was partly met by the 
allowance to the Rajah having been drawn 
for 1 1 months instead of the full period, 
as charged to 1818-19. 

Arrears paid in 1818-19, and three quar- 
ters only charged in the succeeding 
year. 


In 1B20-21 the monthly allowance of 
11,200 rupees to Nawaub Delawsr Jung, 
was charged for seven months only. 
Arrears paid the Rajah in 1820*31, and 
13 months* allowance to the family of the 
late Rajah. 

In 1819*20 that portion of the allowance 
paid at Benares, was charged at the rate 
of 17,000 rupees per month, which in 
the following year was reduced to 15,000 
rupees. The extra charge adverted to in 
the remark against the year 181 9*20, 
paid for one montli only in 1820-21. ^ 
One quarter's stipend unpaid in 1819-20, 
and added to the charges of the following 
year. 


Vi , 2 Bi 
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Explanation of the Variations in the several Sums Sie^'r^ontimted. 



1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 


The Nabob of Bengal .. 

16,57,600 

47,1 

Id i 8 aV 33 an .aliowa^^^ was granted to 
Newaub SouIiit Jung, of Rs. 8,333. 5* 4* 
per month, commencing 19th Nov. 1820. 

Rajah of Benares • . • • 

1,30,135 

99,965 

Occasioned by the Rajah of Benares not 
having drawn his allowance of one lac in 
i 1821-22. 

King of Delhi 

13,30,923 

13,61,078 

In i8ai-22 a paprment was made in part of 
the accumulating stipend of the late 
Jehanabaddy Begum, amounting to 42,000 
rupees. 

His Highness Benaick Rao . . 

9,62,616 

1821 - 22 . 

6,79.866 

1822 - 23 . 

Five quarters' pension paid in 1820-21, and 
only three quarters in 1821-22. 

The Nabob of Bengal . . 

17,12,453 

22,80,600 

Caused by an arrear of pension to Munny 
Begum of six lacs of rupees. The death 
of Newaub Delawar Jung occasioned a 
reduction of charge in 1822-23 of 34,400 
rupees. 

Rajah of Benares 

22,965 

2,14,340 

The Rajah of Benares drew for two years* 
arrears of pension in 1822-23. 

King of Delhi 

13,61,078 

,3.69.835 

A small increase of donation to the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 

H. H. Benaick Rao . . 

5 , 79.866 

1822 - 23 . 

9,62,616 

1823 - 24 . 

In 1821-22 the pension was paid for only 
three quarters, and In the following year 
five quarters were paid. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

22,80,600 

16,83,000 

The aiTears of pension to Munny Begum 
in 1822-23, explains this difib^ec. - 

The Rajah of Benares 

2,14,340 

1,18,653 

Arrears charged in 1822-83.*'; 

King of Delhi 

13,69,336 

13,50,553 

. . Ditto. 

H. H. Benaick Rao . . 

9,62,616 

7,71,341 

. . Ditto. 


1823 - 2 ^. 

1824 - 25 . 


The Nabob of Bengal 

16,83,000 

1545.933 

This decrease is occasioned by the alloir- 
ances not having been drawn for the full 
period of a year. 

Rajah (Sf^aret 

1,18,653 

1 . 47.359 

Caused by the' payment of ap' ahibar in 
- 1824-25. . 

King of Delhi 

13,50,553 

13.34,986 

A part allowed to retnalb in 

H. H, Benaick Rao . . 

7.71,341 

9,69,616 

VOne qOort^s arrears added to annual 
payment in 1824-25. 
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Explanation of tbe VARiATtONt in tbe teveml Sums paid at Bengal, &.c.-^ontinued. 


- *' 

18 ^ 24 : 25 . 

1825 - 26 . 


The Nabob of Bengal 

i#» 45,933 

i«. 77,'60 

Twelve months* stipend paid in 1895-96, 
aad eleven months only in the preceding 
year. 



Rajah of Benares 

L 47»359 

1,13.548 

Arrears paid in 1 894*95. 

King of Delhi 

13 , 34,886 

13.58.995 

An arrear paid up in 1895-96. 

His Highness Benaick Rao . • 

9 i6a,6i6 

7 , 7 »,« 4 » 

In 1894-95 five quarters* pension were 
paid. 


1825 - 26 . 

182 G-‘ 27 . 


The Nabob of Bengal 

» 6 . 77 .«oO 

•21,56,800 

The increase was occasioned by the trans- 
fer to Nitamut deposit fund of 5,89,254 




rupees, on account of Begum’s pension. 
There was also a decrease of charge 
caused by the stipends not having been 
drawn for equal periods in the two 




years. 

Rajah of Benares 

1.13.548 

89*94^ 

The Rajah of Benares allowed 30,000 
rupees of ins pension to remain undrawn. 

King of Delhi • . • • 

13.58, 9«5 

13146,007 

A part allowed to remain in arrear. 

H. H. Benaick Rao . e 

7 . 7 i.« 4 i 

ir 97 .ii 6 

The Rajah omitted to draw three f]uartcr8 
of his pension, amounting to six lacs of 
rupees. 


1826 - 27 . 

1827-28. 


The Nabob of Bengal 

91.56.830 

99,40,350 

Caused by an increase in the i)criods of 
payment not only to his Highness the 
Nawaub, but also to the several members 




of bis fandly. 

Rajah of Benares . «• 

89.946 

1 , 34,988 

Arrears paid by the Rajah in 1897-98. 

King of Delhi 

13,46,007 

1340,983 

Arrears charged at Delhi in 1 896*97 . 

H. H. Benaick Rao .. 

1,97,116 

6 . 79,866 

Difference of charge for three and nine 




months. 


Explanation of, thii^ A RIAT10N8 in the several Sums paid at Afeidro# for S 7 iprni>< tV 
, Statement No. p. 186 . 

paid in each year upder this item# comprise the allowimce 
of iw revenues of the Carnatic to the Nabob, and the stipends to the 

The amouat coDNqiienlf^ Nabd) being credited in the general books for his 

s|pn. <d : i«veQiie; 
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Rajah of Tanjore The allowance to the R^ah of oi^-^th revenues of Tan- 

jore, and a lac of pagodas, together with 87^500 nipees paid of ^ Sing, 

make up the amotiiit under the item, which of course varies in 4H|$vyear. 

Nabob of Masulipatam: — Carried to account in general Jboo^ head of 

Masulipatam Stipends.** Tlie variations in the sum paid on in each year 

seem to be occasion^ by arrears and casualties. ' . , " ^ ^ 

Families of the late Hyder Ally and Tijjpoo The payments made at Madras 

for this purpose are debited to Bengal, in consequence of seven lacs of rupees being set apart 
for the support of the Mysore princes, and credited to Bengal. 


Explanation of the Variations in the Sums paid at Bombay on account of Stipends, 
as exhibited in the Statement No. 1, p. 186. 

The late Peishwa Bajee Rao and Chimnagee Appa The variations apparent in the 
charges of 182."3-2(), and two following years, on account of these pensions, were not occa- 
sioned by uny irregularity of payment by the commissioner at Bittoor, the pensions having 
been issued by him montlily ; but from an irregularity in keeping the Bombay Government 
advised of the payments actually made, which preclucfed their being charged in the Bombay 
accounts in a regular maimer. 

The fixed amount payable is eleven lacs per annum, eight lacs to the late Peishwa, and 
three lacs to his brother, Cliimnageo Appa. 

Nabob of Surat : — Those charges do not appear to require any remark. 


^ V"- - -y • 

Explanation of the Vaui.ations in Sums received on account of Subsidies from Native 
Princes, as exhibited in the Statement No. 2, p. 186. 


Rajah of Mysore : — The only difference in the peisheush occurs in the year 1818-19, on 
account of adjustments made for supplies to the Mysore horse. 

Rajah of Tratmneore : — No differences. 

Rajah of Cochin ; — ^In 1817-18, the sum paid was 4,39,040 rupees, being the subsidy of 
the current year, at the old rate of 2,76,037 rupees, and the amount of arrears 1 ^ 63,303 
mpoes. Ill 1818-19, the old rate was erroneously charged in books for the wholf, .^0|cial 
year, instead of the 1st January 1819, on which the reduced rate of two lacs cp^l^nced. 
The difference, 25,IM6 rupees, is carried to account in the following years, i^tAdbes hot 
seem finally deducted till 1821-22. ' ^ 

Taking the aggregate of the payments since 1817-18, the siuns arb„:cpi^b4y in the 
acepunt, 


Arrears in 1817-18, paid 4 
Old rate 

‘Ditto to December 1818 

New rate to April 1819 

' • 

Npw rate to 1827-28, nine years 



Bs. 1,63,003 
»*• ••• 2,76»037 

Rs. 1,84,025 

66,667 > . 

— 

... ... I8,d£),00i0 


RupoWi..; 
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Explawatiok of the VAtiAT^^ received on account of Tribotb from the Native 

Princea' 6f hidia» its exhibited in Statement No. 3, p. 188. 

Jyepore : — tribute frOm the Rajah of Jyepore was to commence from the bcoinnin*; 
of the 2d year, 1818-19, JaSd Us Mount, two lacs, was to increase yearly, at the rate 
one lac to the sixth year; km then to he rated at eight lacs till the revenues oxceoded 
40 lacs, when 5-16tlis of ^e excess was to bo paid to Governmenl. 'J'he great increase in 
the amount of tribute r<^i^kd in 1822-23, arises from the arrears of former years having at 
that period been brought to account. 

Kotah and Seven Kotries:^^\n 1825-26, the arrears due in the preceding year \vtM*e paid 
up ; tliere was also an advance on account the following year. In 1827-28, the tribute 
again fell into arroar. 

JoHdpore:—ln 1822-23 was paid an arrear of six months, due in 1810-20. 

Boondee: — Two years* tribute brought to account in the years 1820-21. 1825-26 and 
1827-28. ' 

iJan.ywarraA;— In 1827-28, the arrears of the two preceding years were realized. 

Pertaubghir: — An arrear of 1826-27, charged in 1827-28. 

Oodeypore : — Contingent upon the revenue collected. 

Hutlaum, &c.— Arrears of 1826-27, brought to account in 1827-28. 


(3.) — A Review of the System of Subsidiary Ai.lianci-. with rererence to iu subsor^ 
vieiicy to British Interests, and to its operation on the C’haracler and Condition of tiu' 
Native States in which it has been established. 

By the successful termination of the Pindarry ami Maliratta war of 1817 to 1810. our 
power has become ostensibly paramount over every native state from the liulus to Cape 
Comorin. No dispute can arise among any of those states which we arc not by treaty 
autliorized to arbitrate. ^ ^ 

If the most positive and repeated inhibition of all measures liaving a tendency to increase 
our territorial domUiion, or to extend our political connexions, could have served to restrict 
the British power in the East to definite bounds, wo certainly should not have passed the 
limits of the Bengal provinces, of the jaghire of Madras, and of 4ho island of Bombay. 

At a period so early as the year 1768» the Court of Directors observed, ** if wo once pass 
these bounds, wc shau bo led from one acquisition to another, till wo shall find no security 
but in the subjection of the whole, which, by dividing your force, would lose us the whole 
and end in our extirpation from Ilindostan. ' 

Much has been wrote from you, and from our servants in Bengal, on the necessity of 
checking the Mahrattas, which may in some degree be proper ; but it is not for the Com- 
pany to take the part of umpires of Ilindostan. If it had not been for the imprudent* 
measures you have taken, the country powws would have formed a balance of poWer among 
themselves, and their tUvisions would nave left you in peace.” 

At a later peii^ tl|e Mime authority (then uncontrolled) observed, ''we utterly disap- 
prove and ^demn ofe wars ; distinguishing, however, between offensive measures 
iMeceMrily unaeiial^ with a view to pecuniary advantages, and those which the preser- 

... ^ ■ .. ... -..wt vatioh 

oC. 

Mems kar blv»elf the otHce cS 


Who bad nmrdered bia nephew, in Older to 
witfe tiM IMknttM. 
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vation of our libnour, or the safety or protection of our render absolutely 

necessary.”* ' 

The same principles a-ere streimously advocated by Monion, and Francis, 

whose opposition to the measures of Mr. Hastinspi ocoasion^'^^n^y ^ble dk^ upon 

questions of Indian policy. In a letter addressed by them ob the 

Wth November 1774, when they constituted the majdrity oF the Supreme Council, they 
thus express themselves ; The general principle on which we Imve acted» and which we 
mean to make the rule of our future policy and conduct, is 110 other : thajii that which your 
authority and that of the Legislature f have equally prescribed to us, to maintain peace in 
India, The preservation of peace necessarily includes the vigorous defence of your own 
possessions, with such parts of the dominions of your allies as are guaranteed by treaty ; 
on the other hand, it excludes every idea of conquest, either for yourselves or others. 
Adhering to this system, we never can engage your arms in any offensive operations for 
the aggrandizement of one Indian state at the expense of another : much less could we 
have suffered the little states, which at the same time formed your barrier, and looked up to 
you for protection, to be swallowed up by the great ones.” 

The late Mr. Nathaniel Smith, who tilled the chair of the East-India Company, and was 
thoroughly conversant with their affairs, having weighed the arguments which had been 
adduced against the extension of our dominion, ^serves, J ** I allow it might be better upon 
the whole for this country if we could stop from all further extension of oiir power or pur- 
suit after riches, or still better if we could go back to our original commercial establishments ; 
either would probably ensure longer duration to our constitution, provided We could at the 
same time bo secure from any future attacks from our neighbours ; but that is impossible. 
The field which we must in such case leave open to them, would increase their strength and 
power to the endangering our own safety ; therefore, whilst we continue to exist, we must 
follow the current which impels us ; we must make the best advantage of whatever is in 
our grasp, and that is all human wisdom can do for the benefit of any EttateJ 

Let us felinquish our possessions whenever %ve will, other Europeans are in readiness to 
lay hold on whatever we leave ; or if they could possibly be restored to the princes of the 
country, the memory of former conquests would naturally infuse such a reasonable dread of 
future attacks into the minds of these princes, tliat they would never rest till they had totally 
extirminated the English out of India. Nor would treaties or engagements be of any avau 
with princes who have no other principles of government but what spring frqm those power- 
ful passions, fear and hatred, and have no idea of national faith and honour, 

'' It was not ambition that first tempted the Company to embark in those wars; necessity 
led the way, and conquest has now brought them to the choice of dominion or expulsion ; 
self-preservation first awakened us, and conquest gained us the great advantages ^ ; 

force only can preserve them, we must be all or nothing, and surely it is better^ die at 
onco, than waste away by inches.” 

The Act of 1784, by which a Board of Control was first estal^lish^. denounced, as 
contrary to the wish, the honour, and the policy of Great Britain, the' punuit ot schemes of 
conquest and extension of dominion in India ; and from that pei^d't6/^e present time, 
the same sentiment has been expressed again and again by the home authoH^te. 

Cornwallis, who was the first Govern or-gencraj j^ppinted ftblipi homo after the in- 
of the India Board, had the entire confidence or Hfs Majeity’s Government, and 
proceeded to India with a full determination to act in strict conformity to the principles 
enjoihed by the Legislature. His Lordship's admiiiisttaftOn has always been referred to as 


• See Fort St. Oeoii^, Fifth Secret Report, Appiln^ik M Bengal, lOth 
t 13 Oeo. in. c. 63» 9* 
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alTordiiigr an examine of th«jliil |uqd il^ syatam of rule which bchttad a British Go* 

vernor. His LoroMiin, howev^» derirous as he was to preserve peace, became involved in 
hostilities with |he Siutan of Mysore, a portion of whose territones was, at the termination 
of the contest, added to 

In troth, the progrm of Siitr po^or has for its justification the exceptions whidi tlie advo- 
cates of the neutral system have themselves made to tiie observance of neutrality. According 
to Clavering^ Monson, and Franeis, as already quoted, '‘ The preservation of peaoe neces- 
sarily inchtdes the vigorous defence of our own dominions, with such parts of the dominions 
of our allies as are guaranteed by treaty.” 

“ We must not (say they) suffer the little states which form our barrier, and look up to 
us for protection, to be swallowed up by the great ones.” • 

Surrounded as we were by restless military chiefs, who luainUiined largo bodies of irregu- 
lar troops, and were alwi^ys prepared to start in quest of plunder, we could not possibly have 
avoided war, otlierwise than by pormittiiiff aggressions to be committed with impunity 
upon our own subjects, and upon those of allies for whose protection wa luid become 
responsible. 

It was however scarcely possible, for an exotic govcninient like ours, to inaintiiin at all 
times that attitude of composure which characterizes an indigenous power whose strongtii is 
founded upon the broad basis of national sympathy and attachment. Such a power can 
proportion its exertion precisely to the necessity of the case which reejuires it, and seems as 
strong in its forbearance as in the full manifestation of its strength. But in our case the pas- 
sive endurance of insult and injury was always liable to be attributed to a sense of weakness 
and fear. 

In tracing the progress of our territorial acquisitiotis, and of our political ascendency, in 
India, it will appear, that to the production of this result, the subsidiary system of iillianco 
has greatly attrinuted. 

The circumstances under whicli the subsidiary alliances were contracted are now to bo 
explained. 
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1. Of the Alliances farmed previously to Lord Wellesley's Administration^ 

.» Oude, 

Bt the decisive victory gained at Calpy, in the year 1765, we effected the entire conquest 
of the Vizier's dominions : three days after which action, Sujah-ud-Dowlah surrendered at 
discretion, and from the month of May to the month of August continued a prisoner at 
Aliahabad. Lord Clive, conceiving that the establishment of a permanent politick autho- 
rity in Umdoslan would, upon the whole, be preferable to an extension of territory in ^at 
quarter, reinstated Sujah-ua-Dowlah in his dominions ; and a treaty was concluded on the 
3d August 1765, wherein it was stipulated, amongst other things, that the Company should 
protect ihip tenitoiy of Oude from all enemies by whom it might be attacked, be paying the 
expe^e of the force i^uisite for that purpose. 

In the year 1773v Sujah'ud-Oowlah haviqg applied 6>r the aid of the Company’s troops, 
a brigade, consistii^.pf two battalions of Europeans, six battalions of sepoys, and com- 

pany ^of artUIm, wui.sent to Oude, for which ne was to pay at the rate of 25,20,000 rupees 
per.aimum, the troops were to bo defrayed by the Vizier from the time 

tWt t^v>i^ui4 die borders of his dominions, and until they should return within 
tlim th^bm^^ 

VpOT the death > of S^ali«ud«Ite in 1775, a new trea^ was made with his son 
Aso^ad«Oow||inh^' to 31,20,0QQ rupees per annum. 

hai^ besA Iblhld hoequal to the j^Mffonnance of the duties required 

ejmenae of which pressed too 
on the Tlzikr’i ft ia i^ Inm year lTSl, it was agreed to withdraw all but the 

tn. 2 C brigade. 
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brigade^ whkbf Jbowever, was augme^ted by an ad^Uon^ f cuid the sub- 
sidy rwed to 34,20,000 rupees per annum, ■ v:.v ? 

In the year 1787, Lord Cornwallis entered into an agreemint;ii^ &^^ which fixed 

the subsidy at 50 lacs, including the expense of the Residency; ^ ^ 

Lord Teignmouth (then Sir John Shore) judged it necesshi^jf ih^^ March ^ 1797^ to add a 
regiment of European and one of native cavalry, to the Oudo force: in cobseiiiaence of which 
the subsidy was increased to 55,50,000 per annum ; and 

In the following year, February 1798, on the elevation of Saiidut All td the Musnud of 
Oude, Lord Teignmouth finding it necessaiy to make a further augmentation <3Jf the sub^- 
diary force, the Vizier was required to pay 7o lacs of rupees per annum. In order to enable 
Saudut Ali to defray that charge, he engaged to effect reductions in his civil and military 
establishments. 

In this state affairs stood when Lord Wellesley acceded to the office of Governor- 
general. 

It is to be observed, that the progressive augmentation of the subsidiary force, in Lord 
Tcignrnouth’s time, was occasioned chiefly by the danger of an invasion by Zemaun 
Shah. 

Carnatic, 

With the Nabob of Arcot our connexion originated in the disputes which took place, on 
the death of Unwer-ud-Deen, in the year 1749, between Chunda Saheb and Mahomed 
Ali, more commonly called Walla-jah. The French took the part of Chunda Saheb, and 
the English that of Walla-jah, by whose exertions he was eventually established in the office 
of Nabob of the Carnatic, his right to which was recognized in the treaty of Paris, 1763 ; 
and also in the treaty of Versailles, 1783. 

Under the Moguls, the Nabob was merely a military officer, removable at pleasure : but 
after the invasion of Nadir Shah, the power of the Mogul having been greatly reducea, the 
subordinate officers threw off tlieir dependence on the Court of Delhi. 

Walla-jah was a man of an ambitious spirit; he aspired to the Soubahdarry of the 
Deckan, and would gladly have cast off his dependence upon the English, with whom, nowever, 
he continued in the relation of a subsidiary ally during his life. In the war with Mysore and 
the Mahrattas, which commenced in the year 1780, the Madras government had assumed the 
management of the: Nabob’s territories. The attention of the India Board , was, soon after 
its first institution, directed to the state of the relations then subsisting with the Nabob, and 
witli his tributary the Rajah of Tanjore. In a despatch proposed by th0 Court of^ iJirectom 
to be sent to the government of Madras, dated 0th December 1784* the Board intimdu^jd 
paragraphs explanatory of the principles on which the contributions of thbsp prinvesilow?^^ 
the defence of the Carnatic should be regulated. With reference to ^he ^jfign^nt of 
Nabob’s country, it was observed, /' altbough we might contend that the agj|E^jBnt shb^^ 
jMibsist till we are fully reimbursed his Highness’s proportion of the expena^,^^ ybt, 

ifrom a principle of moderation and personal attachment to bur ojd aljy^' ^ ™g Alfe 
Nabo b of the Carnatic, for whose dignity and happiness we are SSver , Solicitous, and .Ho 
inpre strongly, if possible, that mutual harmony and cbnfidei^ wWeh our coimexion 
essentially necessary for bur reciprocal safety and hnS lemofing fj^dm 

his.i|^iifi every idea of secret design on our part to lesseh/ffis ttulKbrity over ^ IhtiSflfal 
gc^ei^^ph^ the Carnatic, and the collectioh and addfini^ratiph of revenues, #e hl^e 
that the assignment should be surrendered do stebordingly dirbld^ ii^T^- 
sident, hi whose name the assignment was taken, delay to surrender 

Highnb^, w we have adopted i^sdUitSbn, 'we repose entire eonfiddnioe 
Highness, th^t/aetuated by the same mbth^ feelings of dld frieodah^M^ 

alliance, he Will ObeeifuUy and insUntly ac^e^ ^ as are 

adopted for our and lor ! pi^igrhii^^ t re^ective rights 

enjoy in the Carnatidr'' 



oi FCm&ION. 

** An tlie nnd eormwofm in In^i^ has in soi^w 

respects aasumed a new Act of Perliameut, aiKl a general peace in In^a 

has been happily aeecmaplMined4^t^ appears to us to be the proper period, and nhicli 

cannot, without gr^ ioiprudei^, be tphiGtod tp fettle and arrange, by f iust and eouitable 
treaty, c ^ mth^ d^en;^^ the Carnatic, both in time ov peace 

and on ^ folid apd lastiiyg founikUfm . 

** For the aecomplishment of this great and necessary object, we direct you, in the name 
of the Company, to use your utmost eodeavpuni to impress the expediency of, aiid tl^e good 
effects to be derived from, this measurg , so stron^y upon the minus of the Nabob, and the 
Rajah of T^i^ore, as to prevail upon ibem, jointly or aeparatply , to enter into one or more 
trea^ or treaties with the Company, grounded on this principle equity, that all the con* 
trading parties shall be bound to contribute jointly to the support of the military force and 
garrisons as well in peace as in war. 

That the military peace establisliment shall be forthwith settled and adjusted by the 
Company, in pursuance of tbe authorities and directions given to them by the late Act of 
Parliameu^. 

** As the payment of the troops and garrisons, occasional expenses in the repairs and 
improvements of fortifications, and other services incidental to u military establishment, 
must of necessity be punctual and accurate, no latitude of personal assurance or ri*ciprocal 
confidence of either of tbe parties on the other, must bo accepted or required : but the 
Nabob and the Rajah must of necessity specify particular districts and revenues for securing 
the due and regular payment of their contributions into the treasuiy of tlio Company , witJi 
whom the charge of ike defence of the count, and of courne the power of the sword, must 
be exclusively entrusted ; with power for the Company, in case of failure or default of such 
payments at the stipulated times and seasons, to enter upon and possess such districts, and 
to let the same to renters, to be confirmed by the Nabob and the Rajah respectively : but 
trusting that, in the execution of this part of the arrangement, no undue obstruction will bo 
given by either of those powers, we direct, that this part of the treaty bo coupled with 
a most positive assurance on our part, of our determination to support the dignity and 
authority of the Nabob and Rbjah in the exclusive adminisiratiou of the civil government 
and revenues of their respective countries ; and further, that in case of any hostility com- 
mitted c^inst the territories of either of the contracting parties on the coast of Coromandel, 
the whole revenues of their said respective territories snail be considered as one common 
stock, to be appropriated in the common cause of their defence. That the Company, on 
their part, shall engage to refrain, during the war, from the application of any part of their 
revenues to any commercial purposes whatsoever, but apply tiie whole, save only tbe ordi- 
nal^ charges of their civil government, to the purposes of the war ; that the Nabob and the 
R^ah manner engage, on their parts, to refrain during the war from the appli- 

catipnof any part of their revenues, save only what shall be actually necessary for the support 
of theihselyes and the civil government of their rmective countries, to any other purposes 
Utem^that of defraying tbe expenses of such mOitary operations as the Company may 
necetuary to carry on for the common safety of the interests on the coast of 
Cdrdtiaandel. 
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^ And to obviate any difficulties or misunderstanding which might arise from leaving 
indeterminate jibe sum necessaiy to be appropriated for the civil establishment of each of 
thw ren^Uye pow^ the sum be now ascertained wbi^ is indispensably necessaiy to 

beayplied to tnose , pwip o s e a, and whidb is to be held sacred under every emergeni^f and 
M apaitt pvevioim applioati^ rest of the revenues, as hereby stipulated, for 

pf mtttiMidvPf a£[ainst any enemy, for deariog the incim- 

ppneef wldd| in addition to the expenditure of those 

m war establishment This we think ab- 

die preservation of peace and to prevent 
tbatenowal of hostmd^^lPmb dMrjw pntdpg tSoB powers upon a dear 

thi^ all o&dr powers, ^t the Cwnpany, the Nab<m^ and the 

ru2 C 2 Rajah, 
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Rajahf are iinhlV united in one common cause^ rad cx)mb!he4 of peraianent 

and vigorous defence for the preservation of their ' respeptiVe' tt^^tdries and the general 
tranquillity* / f 

« That the whole anregate revenue of the contracting partiea shal}) the war, be 

under the application ^ the Company, and shall continue bs long after the War aa shall be 
necessary to discharge the burthens contracted it: but it must be declared, that this 
provision shall in no respect extend to deprive either the Nabob or the Rajah of the sub* 
stantiai au^ority necessary to the collection of the revenues of their respective countries* 
But it is meant that they should faithfully perform the conditions of this arrangement, and 
if a diversion of any part of the revenues to any other than the stipulated purposes shall 
take place, the Company shall be entitled to take upon themselves the cbilelction of the 
revenues. 

The Company are to epgage, during the dme they shall administer the revenues, to 
produce to the other contracting parties r^ular accounts of the application thereof to the 
purposes stipulated by the treaty, and faithftlly apply them in support of the war* 

And lastly, as the defence of the Carnatic is thus to rest with the Company, the Nabob 
will be satisfied of the propriety of avoiding all unnecessary expense, and will therefore 
agree not to maintain a greater number of troops than shall be necessary for the support 
of liis dignity and the splendour of the Durbar, which number shall be specified in the 
treaty ; and if any military aid is requisite for the security and collection of his revenues, 
other than the fixed establishment employed to enforce the ordinary collections, and pre> 
serve the police of the country, the Company must be bound to furnish him with such aid : 
the Raiah of Taiijore must likewise become bound by similar engagements, and be entitled 
to similar aid.” 

In obedience to the orders above recited, the assignment was surrendered to the Nabob 
in the month of June 1785, and an agreement entered into with his Highness, preparatory 
to a permanent treaty. The Nabob agreed to pay a subsidy of four lacs of pagodas per 
annum, and to appropriate twelve lacs annually to the liquidation of his debts : territorial 
security was given for the due payment of the subsidy. 

It was not until the 24th February 1787, that the definitive treaty was concluded by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, the new Governor of Madras. The subsidy was then fixed at nine 
lacs of pagodas per annum, including the Tanjore pesheush or tribute of 2,20,000 pagodas, 
which the Rajah was to pay to the Company instead of to the Nabob, who was to make 
good the balance of the nine lacs; viz, 6,80,000 pagodas. 

The terms of the treaty were, in other respects, conformable to the general principles 
laid down in the Court's orders of 9th December 1784. 

By the 15th Article, the Nalwb was to be made acquainted with any iiM^^atioiis in 
which the Madras Government might be engaged relative to the interests of the Carnatic; 
and his Highness’s name was to be inserted in all treaties relating to the Camatic. This 
latter stipulation was introduced in consequence of a complaint which the Nabob had 
made, to the omission of his name in the treaty concluded at Mai^lore wiUi Tippoo 
Sultan in the year 1784. His Highness, on his part, engaged not to enter into any poll* 
tical negotiations or controversies with any state or person lyitbout: |be approbation of tAe 
Madrasv Government. About October 1786, the NaboK wjy^put 
Madim Government, had oiFered to lend the Peshwa sepws, for the purpo^ ^ 

enabling the Mahrattos to enforce certain demands Upon Tippoo l^ltan ; and, al^pugli. 
the proposed measure was not actually comfdeted»=vk was higoly expedient to restralii t£e' 
Nabob from a repetition of conduct wtiich might involve jthe Company in disputes omtraix 
to their intentions. // , ' l 

The treaty with Tanjore is dated the 10th , Apm 17^^^ ^he Rajah’s subsidy was fiftd 
at four lacs of pagodas per annum. The 16 th if of the VtpBty is as fidlows : v ^ 

<< And whereas his HighneSs the Nabob of the Cahl^ic by a s4em^ dee^i^'b^^ 

ovel* 
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over to the United £ast•IRdlift <^lRpft^v^ ^M of pe$hcush due, and the annual pesh* 

cush which shall henceforth liMoome due^fo in part p^ment of his debt to 

the CJompany, his Excellency the Rajfli of Tanjbre, willing to manifest his reprd to the 
Company, and upright intention tpwip^ the Nabob of the Carnatic, does hereby 
cherefully agree to pay into the hands of the India Company, for the account of the 
Nal^b of the Carnatic, the whole annual appropriations to his llighness, specified in the 
lith article, upon the President and Councu of Fort St. George indemnifying his Excel- 
lency for the amount of all such monies as thejr shall receive on that account. In like 
manner the Company shall be accountable to Excellency on account of the money re- 
ceived on behalf of tne crcditbrs.” 

The payments stipulated by the 14th article were: On account of 

l^lgodM. 

Arrears of Peshcush 1,05,775 per annum. 

Pesheush ••• ••• ••• 1,14,225 

2,20,000 

For the European creditors eee 80,000 per ditto. 


Pgs. 3,00,000 


Early in the year 1790, the Company became involved in a war with TJppoo Sultan, 
who had made an attack upon their ally, the Rajah of Tra van core. 

The Nabob having failed in his payments. Lord Cornwallis determined lo assume tlie 
management of the country, and to employ Company’s servants to make the collections 
under the inspection of the Nabob’s officers. The Carnatic was accordingly assumed on 
the 7th August 1790, as was also tlie country of the liigah of Tanjore. 

Lord Cornwallis stated it as his opinion, that it would he a happy event for all parties, 
if the Nabob could be prevailed upon to surrender his country to the Company, and to 
retire upon a pension, as the only means of putting an end to the evils of divided 
government. 

After the conclusion of the Mysore war in 1792, the territories of the Nabob and of the 
Rajah were restored to them, and new treaties entered into. 

ITie Nabob’s subsidy was continued at nine lacs of pagodas per annum, in part payment 
of which the Company were to collect the peshcush of certain poligars, estimated at 
2,34,704 pagodas per annum. 

The Rmifo of Tanjore’s subsidy was reduced from four to three and a half lacs of pago- 
das; besiaes which, however, he was to continue to pay a further sum of 1,14,285 pagodas 
for peshcush, which the Nabob had relinquished to the Company. It was not without 
considerable reluctance that the Nabob transferred to the Company his seignoral authority 
over Tonjor^ 

Bjr the treaties of 1792 provision was made for the security of the subsidiary and other 
payments due from the respective parties; certain districts were rendered liable to be 
entered upon in Cate of failure; and, in the event of war, the whole of the territories were 
to be assumed by ^ Compa6y» a suitable allowance being reserved for the maintenance of 
the Nabbb and 




7hwaH6ore. 



alliance Urith the^ of was of ah early date. In the articles 'ef 

of Travancore was included as an ally of 
i ^bU interests in the treaty of peace made with 
tW Trai^core sfote^^o^ its security for a 
of those rulers of the 
Mysorw- 
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Mysore country ; and when at length Tjppoo, disregerd^ Jj^^ of the tn^ty 
with him in 1784, attacked the territonr ofTravanpove m the 

entered into a war with that prince in defence of their nlly^ w))^ again sppnred 

by the peace made with Tippoo in 1790. ^ 

In the year 1706, an engagement, entered into with the Rajah of Trasa^eore, atipu-* 
lated, that a British force should always be ready (or his defence against any wav of aggres** 
sion made upon him. This had particular respect to the danger to whioh he still stood 
exposed from the more powerful neighbouring ^ate of Mysore, which mdered the pro^ 
tection of the Company essential to him, and to that protection he owed the continuance of 
his independence. 

The preliminary engagement above alluded to was, in die year I'TdT, fidlowed by a 
definitive treaty. The Rajah agreed to pay annually, both in peace and war, a sum 
equivalent to the expense of three battalions of sepoys, together with a company of 
European artillery, and two companies of lascars ; which iR>rce was, at the Rajah’s option, 
to be stationed either in his country, or within the Company’s possessions ; and if that 
force should at any time prove to be unequal to the protection of the Rajah’s country, ad- 
ditional troops were to be supplied without any extra charge to the Rajah. 

In lime of war, the Rajah engaged to furaish such aid in infantry and cavalry as he 
could afford, which, whilst empfoyed by the Company (within specified limits) were to be 
maintained at their expense. 

The 5th Article was as follows As the Company do only engage to defend and 
protect the country dependent on the Rajah of Travancore against unprovoked attacks, 
it is therefore to be clearly and distinctly understood between the parties, that tha rajahs, 
present and future, are not to commit any hostile aggression towards any other state, 
whether Indian or European ; and, in the event of the Rajah or his successors having any 
disputes of a political nature or tendency, it is necessary that the sanae shall be trani^t^ 
by the latter to the Honourable Company’s Government, who will determine thereon accqrd- 
ing to justice and policy and mutual concert.” 

The Nizam, 


When Nizam- col -Moolk, the founder of the state of Hydrahiad, died, in the year IST^S, 
his authority extended from the Nerbudda to Trichinopoly, and from Masulipatfim to 
Beejapoor. But his death was immediately followed by domestic dissentions, and % the 
distractions in the Carnatic in which the French and English were enga^^ed as supporters 
of the rival nabobs. Nazir Jung was assassinated at Arcot in 1750, and Mozufiur Jiu^g, 
successor, who was murdered in the following year, had already become so conscious Qf his 
inability to maintain himself with the resources of his own government, that be had.aubskj^ed 
a body of French troops. The Musnud was then contested between Ghazee-ood«l^n And 
SalabutJung; Ghazee-ood>Deeii was poisoned by the mother of his vivsd, Salabut 
Jung succeeded to the government. He was supported, however, eutkAy by the French 
party at his court, whim exercised a more decided control than has been attempted by ns ^ 
and when M, Bussy was recalled to the Carnatic by M. Lally> S^ebut Jqi^ foresaw the 
ruin of his affaiw, and actually shed tears when he parted WW hw fTBie government 
.almost immediately usurped by Nizam Ali, and Salahnt * 

iltov^pts to escape from the confinement in which he at i 

in 1763. In the short space of thirteen years, feigmng . 

^ne ^i^petitor for the Musnud,' had successhrely d|ed ^e long 

Niiydii Ali, though less disastrous to the %Ven injurious to the -eoUli^ 

stohny period which had preceded it; ' ^e of 

worsted in every war in which it had b^n of 

and the treaty of Paungul, 1790, with the tirngm ^iieption' Ifaoii 


MahrattM, which Nimm^ Ali conducted with |on^ ^y|cesl^jp 

•' “l' ■ ' W, ■*-f ;u\ 'v,i ,■ i 

•• The 



« yi^fmjmiGAiL o» foreign. «oi 

The foti^oitig itatemettt is from a letter ^Mddressed by Mr. Russell, then Resident at 
Hydrabad, to Lord HaBtlfigs« %ted Novetobef 1819. 

In the beginning bf the yeai* 11^5; the E^lish, and their ally the Nabob of the Camuiic, 
were summoned to action by the irruption of Nisam Ali into the Carnatic, which he pbiu- 
dered and laid waste ; he, however, felt nb deeire to fight, and, on the appearance of tho 
allied forces, hastily retreated to his own <!ft>Uiittry. 

At this time the British Government had' acquired from the Mogul the grant of the 
Northern Circars, a country which fell within the government of the Nizam, and was managed 
by a deputy or commissioner of his appointment. To take possession of tlio Circars, General 
Calliaud marched with the troops of tho Carnatic, expelled the French who had been 
stationed there by Salabut Jung, and found little opposition on the port of tho rajahs and 
polygars. The Niaam, who was then making head against the Mahrattas, no sooiier heard 
of these operations tlian he returned to his capital and prepared to invade tho Carnatic. 
To avert a war, the Madras government deputed Calliaud to Hydrabad with full power to 
negotiate, and a treaty was concluded on the 12th Nov. 176u, by which the Company 
agreed to j>ay to the Nusam an annual pesheush or tribute for the Circars. I’lie Company 
further engaged to hold a body of troops in readiness ** to settle, in every thing right and 
proper, the affairs of his Highness's govemmenU" Tho exploit in which these troops were 
first to be employed was the reduction of tlie fort of Bangalore, belonging to Hyder Ali, 
with whom the English were upon hostile terms : but Hyder found means to draw ofl' the 
Nizam, and to coaolude with him an alliance, in consequence of which they united their forces 
at Bangalore, and, in August 1767, began to make luciirsiotis into tlie Carnatic. Lieut. - 
Colonm Smith, who commanded tho detuchnient which, iu virtue of the treaty of 1 70G, had 
been supplied to the Nizam, was attacked by the joint forces of his Highness and llyder, 
and compelled to retreat tq Trinomalee, whence, however, the Colonel subsequently sallied 
forth and gained some advantage over the enemy. Nizam Ali, whose resources could ill 
endure a protracted contest, grew heartily sick of tho ivar, and, during the rains, signified 
his desire to negotiate. As a security against deception. Colonel Smith insisted that he 
should first separate his troops from those of Hyder. But in the moan time the fair season 
returned ; andf the Colonel having received reinforcements, attacked and defeated the enemy 
between Amboor and Wanumbaddy, when Hyder and his ally fiecl to Caverypatnam. This 
disiuiter quickened the decision of the Nizam, who now promptly separated his troops from 
the Mysoreans, and commenced a negotiation, whicli terminated in a treaty dated the 
26it]i ^'^ebruary 1768. The Nabob of the Carnatic was a party in this treaty, which, among 
other provisions, fixed the tribute p^able for the Circars at seven lacs of rupees per annum, 
and kipulated Chat two battalions of sepoys, and six pieces of artillery, mannecl by Euro- 
pe^, should be supplied to tho Nizam, whenever ho might require them, the expense of 
which was to be borne by his Highness so long as they should be employed in his service, 

Presldeiu^ of Madras held up to the Directors the necessity of supporting the Nizam 
as a barrier against the Mahrattas ; the policy of which tho Directors entirely disapprovod, 
wiri^mg to 800 the, Indian princes remain as a oheck upon one another, without our 
iuterferirig.** 

Inilio y^r 1779 ^ ; the Govommeut of hWras {weyaUed upon Bazalet Jung, the Nizam’s 
brt^lher, to diamias apmoFreuch troops which he h«^ taken into his service, aud.to twlace 
dieiki by a feitiph dptad^Xiept? He was, moreover,, hi^oed to grant to the English the Gun- 
tppr Cirpar in lease. : ^u^prv ia one of the Nor&m Oimars ; but Uie Company were not 
tp Uye poaseiatea of k|iin^ pf Bazalet Junff. These proceedings were taken with* 

Ottl'conauUlng the NisaiiU serio^ offended, ai^charged the Madroa Council, wi& 

v^lated the^^ The Government m Bengal severely condemned lUi 

the Court of Directors dismissed 

'threatened to ateadt Beaalet Jang uulem he 
aimid]i^ bb engagetnetit iji^||||^^ the end of the year 1780, Nizam 
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Ali acceded to a treaty between Hyder and the Mahratte^for 
lities a^ihst the English, who haa esl^o^scd thecanra ^ 

the decuaon of the Mahratta ehtefs, endeavoured to 'obtaitr the vacant office of Peshwa. 

The Supreme Government made restitution of the puntopr Cijpca^^ an^*trie4 tp conciliate 
the Nizam, who, partly frPih poverty hhd weakness, par tlv/i^^^ j^lpusv .of Hyder, and 
partly from the assurances whMt h^ 'had receded from neng^, pad rpfraippd from taking an 
active part in the war. Towards ifs clbso year 1784, Mr. Has^ih^ ltad entered into 
a negotiation with Nizam Ali for obtaining frol^^' that prince a bo^y of his and for 

ceding to him in return the Northern Circafs ; but havi^ subputte4,th6.fohme to Lord 
Macartney, who had arrived at Madras before the arrangements were cbocluded, th noble- 
man’s reasonings induced Mr, Hastings to abandon the scheme. ^ • 

Among the instructions with which Lord Cornwallis was furnimed in JlySyjjTdr his guidance 
as Governor- general, was an explicit order to demand the surrender of tlie Ountpor Circar. 
Bazalet Jung had died in 1782, but Nizam Ali retained possession of the Circar^ and the 
English had witldield the payment of the pesheush. 


On his arrival in India, Lord Cornwallis was deterred from obeying ijpm®diately the 
peremptory order which he had received, respecting the Guntoor Circar. His Lordship saw 
reason to believe that the agitation of die suiDject would oifend the Nizam,' and that Tippoo 
would take advantage of the dispute to establish his itifluenoe at the 'Court of Hydrabad. 
Moreover, apprehensions were at that time entertained of a rupture with France. In 1788, 
however, the state of ailairs being apparently more favourable, the question Was brou^t 
forward. The Nizam, preferring the friendship of the Engli^ to a connexion with either 
Tippoo or the Mahrattas (to one or other of whom he appeared likely to fall a proy)f 
manifested an unexpected readiness to comply with the Govemor-general'e demand, and the 
Guntoor Circar was accordingly surrendered in the month of September 1783. , 

From contracting a more intimate connexion with the Nizam, Lord Cornwallis felt hSmself 
restrained, not only by the legislative enactment which inhibited the formation of new alliiaiices 
except ip the event of war, but also by the fear of exciting the jealousy of the Mahrattas, with 
whom his Lordship wished to keep upon good terms. An expedient, however, was resorted 
to, which was intended to meet the ^Nizam’s wishes without violating the law or risking tlie 
enmity of the Mahrattas. This was, to consider the old treaty of 1768 as being still in force, 
and to give to the clauses of that treaty such an extent of meaning as would satisfy the 
demands of the Nizam. In the treaty of 1768, it was stipulated, that the battalions and 
cannon should be lent to his Highness whenever the necessity of the Company's affairs 
would permit." It was now agreed that they should be furnisned when ^pUed for, imdi^ 
one limitation, namely, that they should not be employed against the vompaiw's ^lies, 
among whom were specifically mentioned the Mahratta chiefs, the Nabobs of Oude j^ud 
Arcot, and the Rajahs of Travancore and Tanjore. As Tippoo Sultan was pot naip^^ 
this exceptive list, he might justly have taken alarm at the implied di&creUod J^plbyihg 
the force eventually against him. 

The engagement thus contracted with the Nizam was contained 
Cornwallis to his Highness,* which, however, was declared to be eqMpl to a treaty. 

towards the close of the year 1789, Tippoo Sultan havutgV^tnd^^ l^^ lines, of our ally 
ikl^ Rajah of Travancore, Lord Comwallb made immedwte pi:$jp[|^t|om for war j ^ — 

aotiially relieved from all restraints with regard t^’*^ ^ 

cMidil to negotiate both vHith the Nizam and with the 
ttatthe treaty should contain an article for the uidimiti 
hension that while engaged against Tippeo fhe 


^ lior^ did not see fit to coni] 

Htj^ass that he would find the British ( 



ym0 

ity ^ 
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to takiB ttieh fuHher ttept for dxmwinff the ooenQftxioii closer between the two states^ as nii^t 
be cbnsisteiit with ^ood faith anil a uue ateention to subsisting engagements with its other 
allies. 

The treafty with, the Nimm was signed on the 4th of July, and that with the Poona 
Durbar dn thd Ist June 1790, The contracting parties bound themselves vigorously to 
prosecute the war, not to make peace except with miithal consent « audio make an eoual 
partition of their o6h(|ue8ts. Tippoo ^Ving* lieeO compelled, by the treaty of peace ciic- 
tated under the walls of Seriiigapatam, to cede the half df liis dominions, a partition of them 
was accordingly made between tne allies in three equal sli^res. 

The force supplied by Lord Cornwallia to the Peshwa was two battalions of sepoys, to 
serve during the war. By the separate agreement with tho Nizam, a detaclmient of from 
four to six battalions was to be sent to his Highness. The fourth Article of tho agreement 
was as follows : 

Whenever a letter from Lord Cornwallis, requiring the linmission of tho said detach- 
ment, shall arrive, provided it is at leisure from service, and also whenever his Highness 
shall think proper to dismiss it, there shall be no hesitation on either side.’' 

In the letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Nizam above alluded to, as equivalent to a 
treaty, it was ** agreed that in future either party, without a breach of treaty, should be at 
liberty to receive or send vakeels to correspond with any powers in the Deckan, in such 
manner as might be expedient for the benefit of their own affairs, under the condition that 
the object of such; intercourse or correspondence be not hostile to either of the govern- 
meats/’ 

After the termination of the Mysore war two battalions continued with tho Nizam. 

Upon the peace of Seringapatam, Hurry Punt, one of the Mahratta generals, pressed 
Lord Cornwallis to let the Peshwa subsidize in future a corps of British troops, in like man- 
ner as the Nizam then did. Whether he was so authorized by the Peshwa is not known. 

Lord Cornwallis, although the Mahratta general urged it strongly, declined the proposal, 
thinking it hazardous to mix up his government in the unsettled policy of tlio Manratta 
states. 

It. has h^n alre^y stated, that tho Nizam had manifested an anxiety that tho treaty of 
I 79 O ^hould contain an article for the unlimited guaranty of his country, from an appre* 
h^nslbn of ^e future hostility of the Mahrattas. Soon after Lord Teignmouth's accession 
tp'j^wer, ciroumstance8 occurred which justified that apprehension. The seeds of rupture 
ex^ted In die , nature of the ppUtic^l relations between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. An 
uimttled account was always pending, consisting partly of arrears of choute, and partly of 
portions of the revenues of territory situated within the Nizam’s boundary, but wtiich the 
Mahrattas' daiihed the light of collecting through their own otlicers. The mixed nature of 
this connexion had afforded to the Mahrattas me means of establishing a powerful ascen- 
dancy over the government of Hydrabad, which bad been with much difficulty shaken off 
whNi the Nttt^ renewed allla^ with the English in the year l/BB. 

When, in ttie^Mr 1794, the^Mahrattas prepared to enforce their claims upon th<;r^ii|im, 
Li^Teigi^ontn pi^ havii^ been rejected by the roona Durbar, 

koetllftieii eii^d. ' En Febiwiy 1795, a corps under the command of Dowlut Rao Scindia 
mat«lnKl On the 11th of March he was attacked, and a general 

itelgcii' were thrown into some confusion, and neither obtained 
any' debidid by the fears of his women, whoatten^ 

In the fehedi^ the night, and took sbdter in the small fort of Knrd^# 

wl^ k surroinaded one part; this part the Mahrattas immedilMy 

and tbiim Nizam’s army and cut off his supplies. After 
feoMUi^ his Highness was obliged to make peace on very 

. humiliating 
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humiliating^ conditions. He bound himself to discharge aiisiually the ahoute of Adoni and 
Kurnoul, to pay three crore and ten lacs of rupees in money/ ^hd to cede territory yielding 
an annual revenue of 34 J lacs of rupees. His minister, Meer Alluro, was delivered up as a 
hostage, and carried to Poona, r t . , 

When encamped at Beder, prior to the action, the Nizam earnestly solicited that the two 
battalions of our sepoys should join his camp ; but the Governor-general refused to com]>ly 
with his request, fearing to offend the Mahrattas. It was however so arranged, that while 
the Nizam was at war the Company’s battalions should be employed in preserving the 
tranquillity of his Highness’s dominions. 

After the convention of KurcUah was settled, Nizam Ali returned to Hydrabad, and the 
Mahrattas to their own country, which they had hardly reached when the Peshwaship be- 
came vacant by the death of Madhoo Row, who was killed by a fall from the top of his 
palace. This accident occurred on the 27th of October 1795. 

The Nizam, on his arrival at Hydrabad, dismissed the Company’s battalions, and pro- 
ceeded to augment certain corps commanded by French officers, which had been some time 
in his service. The battalions, however, had scarcely retired from the Nizam’s capital when 
he pressed their instant return, in consequence of the flight and rebellion of his son Ally Jah, 
whose caiituro and death took place before the battalions reached Hydrabad. But although 
the danger which occasioned their rccal had thus passed away, the Nizam thought proper 
to retain the Company’s battalions in his service. 

TIio untimely death of Madhoo Row gave rise to party disputes respecting a successor to 
the office of Pesfiwa. The two sons of the late Ragobah, Bajee Row and Cliimnaiee Appah, 
stood ill the line of succession ; but Nana Furnavese, wlio had for many years been at the 
head of affairs at Poona, kept these youths in a state of confinement, intending to set them 
aside, and .to procure the atloption by Madhoo Row’s widow of a Brahmin infant, during 
whoso minority ho noped to exercise tno power of regent. The Governor-general preMrfea 
the strictest neutrality upon this occasion ; but Azim-ul-Omrah, the Nizam’s minisW, sided 
with the Nana Furnavese, and during the time that his party predominated obtained a 
remission of die pecuniary fine which iiad been imposed upon the Nizam by the convention 
of Kurdlah, and also a promise that the territory ceded on that occasion should be restored, 
and that the payment of the Bider choute should be suspended, at least during the life of 
Nizam Ali. Such wore the conces.sions granted to Uie state of Hydrabad by the Treaty of 
Mbar. The parties opposed to the scheme of the Nana Furnavese, however, succeeded in 
establishing Bajee Row in the Peshwaship, and when he became settled in power, the Mah- 
ratta Durbar repented of the liberal price which they had agreed to pay for services whidl 
altered circumstances had rendered useless. Azim-ul-Omrah was detained at Poona until 
June 1797, when a new arrangement w'as made, according to which one-fourth of the ces- 
sions, territorial and pecuniary, as settled by the convention of Kurdlab/ was to be made 
good by the Nizam. ' / . 

The foregoing narrative’^ will serve to exhibit the rise and progress of our subsidiary 
alliances with the several native states of India to the commencement of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration. Prev iously to which period of time, it will have appeared that the subsidwy 
syatem' existed in full force in Oude and in the Carnatic, and also in Travancore. The con^ 
nexton with the Nizam, as existing in the year 1794, cannot he regarded as properly coming 
vrj^bin that class of alliances, since it left him at full liberty to form political relations without 
consOlting us ; and did not impose upon us the generar ohiMgaition of defcj^^ 
all Oxtcmal and internal enemies. , : v. I 

— — w.. 1... ■ , • 

■ ■■ , ’ • • ■■ ' V- ■■'‘r ■■ 

* Drawn from MiU'a History of ludia; Sir John Malcoloi'a 
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*5. 'Of the Alliances' formed during the Administration of Lord IVcllcslct/. 

Nizam. 

Rbdyjiced in reputation as well as in real strength, the Nizam no longer placed that 
.confidence which he had formerly reposed in the friemlship of the British (Government ; 
and when, in April 17^8, Lord Wellesley assumed the supremo govennnont of British India, 
the Nizam had, in despair, thrown himself into the hands of a French adventurer named 
Raymond, who, with others of the same nation, commanded tiie largest and most etlicicnt 
part of his Highness’s military force. The hostile designs of Tippou Sultan were now ri|Ki 
for execution, and Lord Wellesley felt the necessity of adopting prompt nieasvircs for reco- 
vering our lost influence at the courts of Poona and HyJrabad. Azceni-ul-Omrah, (Jie 
Nizam’s minister, who enjoyed a plenitude of power, was fully disposeil to listen to his 
Lordship’s overtures for a more intimate connexion ; and although the Nizam anticipated 
that such an alliance would eventually involve the loss of political independence . he never- 
theless became convinced that even this result, however unpalatable, was preferable to a 
constant exposure to the treacherous intrigues and unlimited demands of the Nlahrattas, and 
the undisguised ambition of Tippoo Sultan. He was therefore induced to yiN e his (.‘onsent 
to the dismissal of the French corps and the increase of tlic Britisli subsidiary force. A 
treaty was accordingly concluded on the 1st September 17^8, by which the subsidiary force 
was augmented by the addition of four to the two battalions lixed by the former treaty. 
The subsidy to be paid by tlie Nizam for the support of the whole was increubod from 
57,713 rupees to 2,01,425 rupees per month, or per annum 24,17,100 rupees. 

The Nizam engaged to disband the French corps, to the curnmuiul of which a M. Perron 
had succeeded on tiio death of Raymond. 

The British Government undertook to arbitrate the (loints in dispute between the courts 
of Hydrabad and Poona. 

A corps of four battalions of sepoys, under the command of Colonel RobcrlH, which, 
with their guns, had been stationed on the Nizam’s frontier, miirehcM], as soon as the treaty 
was concluded, to Hydrabad, where, on the lOth October 17‘J8, it joined the two battalions 
formerly stationed there. Some hesitation was manifest etl on the part of the Nizam ainl 
his minister to break up the French corps ; but a movement of the Britisli troops which 
menaced an attack on the French camp induced the Nizam’s government to issue a pr{X!la- 
mation, infomiing the Native troops of Perron’s corps that his Highness hud dismissed 
their European officers from his service. A violent mutiny insued, of which immediate 
advantage was taken to surround their cantonments ; and, in the course of a few hours, 
a corps, whose numbers amounted to nearly 14,000 men, and who had in their posHossion 
a train of artillery', and an arsenal filled with every description of military stores, was com- 
pletely disarmed, without one life having been lost. The French officers were not treated us 
prisoners of war, but were sent to England, and thence to France.^ 

By. measures thus wisely adopted by Lord Wellesley, and skillfully executed under his 
LiOnlsbip’s instructions, the Nizam was enabled to perform the duties of an ally in the inerno- 
rable war which /terminated in the entire conc^uest of Mysore, and in the death of Tippoo 
Sultan. .As, a reward for his exertions, the Nizam obtained a considerable share of the con- 
quered, teiritory. 

Lord Wellesley’s endeavours to restore the alliance with the Peshwa ivero not so success- 
ful. Sisdia, wbo4 hadf acquired a dominant influence in the councils of Poona, was sup- 
posed tO: be more inclined to tslie part wiili than against Tippoo. 

^Asdhe Nisam’s country now eonstituted the only barrier between the Britinh possessions 
ai^^e MahimUa empire oni Bie^S Mysore and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley deemed 

tO>d^^ alliance with his Highness. A regiment of 

cavutiy hod, in the « to the subsidiary force. By a treaty concluded 

on the 12th October J^OO tho^mrdiary force was again augmented by the addition of two 
battalions of infantiy and a making in the whole 8,000 infantry and 
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1 ,000 horse : but by an arranj^ment msde !29ih May IdO^ilk was sub- 

stituted for two battalions of NaiiTO infantiy. In order 

niary matters, and to place the alliance u])on a ikm and duraole basisi l^ird Wellesley 
vailed upon the Nisatn tq cede. in perpetuity , and;in full sqyeieigDtyr^jUi ^et^tory^Wolch 
he had acquired by the I^sore .wars pf oesupp 

equivalents for sebsidy. His Highues^f ^q.qpnseq^. to sqch ex^ia|^es di^triots^ as, 
to constitute a more deftmte luxe or deniarcation between the teirtitb^sp/ t^^^^ 

By the treaty of 1800^ the British, Government engaged to d^fe^ the statg of -ttydRiba 
against foreign aggression, aud to enforce, the claims of the Nisam xipon.jdief 
Shorapore and Gurdwali, and any other of his Highness’s subjects whq revgl} frpn^ 

their allegiance. In the event of war the subsidiary forqe (with the exceptioh of ;iwq bat-; 
talionis to be kept near the Nizam’s person) was to be employed against the enemy, and bis^ 
Highness was to furnish a contingent of 6,000 infantry and 9,0CK) horse, and to afferd all 
further aid which might be necessary, to the extent of his means. He was restribte^ frqiia 
entering into negotiations with other states, and from committing' hostilities,. w^ithouV the 
knowledge and consent of the British Government ; and in the event of differences 'Wising 
between his Highness and another power, to refer, the matter to Jhe British Government, 
and to abide by its decision. It was agreed on the part of the British Government, that 
they would in no instance interfere with the Nizam’s children, relations, or subjects, witli * 
respect to whom they would always consider him absolute. 

The foregoing arrangement with the Nizam has been the more particularly described, as 
it was intended by Lord Wellesley to serve as a model for the alliances which it was his 
Lordship’s purpose to extend to the principal Mahratta states, , . 

As an isolated measure the alliance of 1800 with the Nizam was eotirely approved, . at 
home, because it was manifestly expedient to substitute British for French influence 
councils of a state which was iqcaimble, xyithout foreign aid, of preserving: Ug teixitorieih 
agakxst the continual incursions of the Mahrattas. : 

Mysore, ' ^ ' 


In deliberating upon the disposal of tlie conquered territory of Mysore, Lord Wellesley 
tool^ into consideration the schemes of an equal division of it between either the Fnglisa 
and the Nizam, or between the English, the Nizam, and the Mabrattas. His LettW io 
Court of Directors, dated the 3d August 1799, assigns the reasons which inauWd WsLoxd- 
slup to reject both of these schemes : 

** The war”, (observes his Lordship) had not been undertaken, in pursuit of^sdiamgsrof 
conquest, aggrandizement of territory, or augmentation of. revenue. In proporihon to 
magnitude and lustre of our success, it became a more urgent duty te :reteWflter»-ttbat,<a 
peace, founded in the gratification of any ambitious or inordinate ' ; 

advantageous, honourable, nor secure. 

** The approved policy, interests, and honour of the British nwdem^i i^u^ 
settlement of the extensive kingdom subjected to our disposal should b%foi^^ 
aq^ptable to the inhabitants of the conquered territories, jus^Vf^i^j^^ toward: 

contiguous native states, and indulgent to every party in any degrqg/a^^ by the 0O|j^ 
pur success.” 


U]^ .th.es 9 principles Lord Wellesley determiniBd .tQ ^ central, 

government , of Mysore, under British protection, gqd to t^^ negr, prinii^pft|i^^ 
the s^r vising , bead of the ancient Hui4oo .fain4y>.^^hosninu^p4l? b^ 

Hyder All,;. ,, . . . ;*'■■ ■ 

The rest of the UMrritory> with the exception of ^''ilMre^ msei^ 
immediately dhridfld ^between the Company and ^ i* . ^ 

M.' sv: ' y ’ ■ ■ Mil 


* The Peshwe having pmrtiiHiciotisiy liefui^ to sgree to 
toiy was divided between the Comiiany end the Minin. 


-i- ;r-t 

’•ovntutnof 
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KistDa w«t raised to^ tbe throne of his aHmslorB; 

and Pumrahy a Brafamia of great ahimy atid hi^ r^tatiou; who had bean the chief hnail* 
eial miniiift^^of Tippoo, wae appointed dewan or minister to the young prince. 

' With the tl^wly-eonsdiiited gorernte^nt of Mysore, a’ treaty was coirokided- on the 8th 
July of which the followitig are the" principal stipulations 

T^e pompa^y were bou to maintain a military force for' the defence of the kii^dom^ 
Mysore ; the Rajisdi to pay an annual ra6Wdy of nine lacs of pagodas (about £iStO,00(^ 
for the support of this force. In the event of extraordinary expenses being incurred for tfie 
defbno^'or the teirttories of the contracting parties, or in preparations for hostilities against 
any enemy of the two states, the Rajah of Mysore was to contribute towards the expenditure 
in such proportion as should appear to the Governor-general of India, after an attentive 
cdnsideration of his means, to be just and equitable. 

Under the declared resolution of providing against the possibility of the Company *s 
government suffering by any failure of the funds appropriated for the support of the sub- 
sidiary force, it was stipulated, that on such an event appearing probable, the British 
Government should have a right, either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as it 
might think dt to pr^cribe for the management of the Rajah's revenues, or to assun^e the 
direct management of such parts of the Mysore country as might be necessary to render the 
funds 6xed for the maintenance of the troops efficient and available. On the part of the 
British Government, it was agreed to render to the Rajah a true and faithful account of 
the revenues so assumed; and it was stipulated, that, under no possible circumstatjces, 
should the atinuflkl recd^ts df the Rajah be less than one lac of pagodas, territorial reventie 
{£40fi00), and dnC'-Ufth of the produce of the territories ceded to him by the trrtity of 
Mysore. 

In this treaty the Rajah agreed to refrain from all communication or correspOttdence wltli 
ahy foreign state, eind to' admit tio European foreigners into his country or service. Ho also 
agi^d to permit the British Government to garrison with its own troops such fortresses in 
the country of Mysore as it might think necessary to the fulfilnient of its engagements for 
protecting and defending that kingdom. 

Oude, 


In order, of time, the next change in our nolitical relations effected by Lord Wellesley 
was with B^dut Ali^ the Nabob Vizier of Oude. As already observed, the character of 
the aUiance, as concluded by Lord Teignmouth in the year 1798, was strictly subsidiary. 
l%e Vizier placed his entire dependence upon the British Government for protection against 
bbthexternnl and iii^tal danger, and consequently relinqui^ied his right to treat with 
other powers etoe^ in concurrence with the will of the protecting state. His Excellency 
imieecf coides|md, that he^ c not trust even his personal security to his own troops; 
aM at 4 time When, owing to a threatened invaMon of India by Zemauii Shah, it was neces- 
sary to move the subsidiary force to the north-western frbntler of Oude, Saadut Ali earnestly 
reqiieateid thatlW^portioii that fdree should be retained at Lucoow. 

the Commander dn-chief, who had himself at the head of the 

trW^ Wbfcli UMldieeM^azicmbled^ defence of the flintier, wrote in the following 

1 know not what to say with respect to the Nabob’s troops. I would be content tlu|t 
digliifi; hut 1 d^read their being dangerous, ynless some step is taken with 
rOgiiid as uPWilHi^ to leave them behind me as I should be to 

k^ k feirtlNWe^ o^^ Nabob is highiy unpopulnr, and of all his subjects I 

bi&Ve he wiQsi^ leaal expect attachment from his army. Your Lordship judgi^ midst 

ef Servioe can be expected from the mbob^s ar^; 
1^1 mn eonfidii^ that ti^oiH a Mlalahaaijm^ in the Mlky of : the govemment, and in ttie 
wis a w l ii ttie jpjeg^V ttfeie exii^^ imesible mSaas By wUch it can be r^ered sbeh as 

be l^mau it T^emoney^ 
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expended on the Nabob’s army is thrown awayv&nd can oiily be rendered subservient to the 
object of general defence by being appropriated to the increase of the Company’s army. 
The Nabob has repeatedly declared to me that we must not reckon on deriving the smallest 
assistance from his troops. .Ho said that their arms in geueral vvore scaroely serviceable^ 
that there was no subordination amongst them> and that no reliance was to be placed on 
their fidelity. He expressed considerable apprehensions with respect to the Rohillas, who, 
repeatedly said, he had no doubt would take up arms the moment they could make 
IKeinselves sure of support by Zemaiin Shah’s approach. He was extretuely pressing to 
have some of the Company’s troops left for his own protection ; indeed he almost macm it 
a condition.” 

Lord Wellesley’s anxiety to correct the evils prevalent in the civil and military admini- 
stration of Oude was increased by the existence, in the Dooab, of a powerful force in the 
service of Sindia, which had been disciplined by French officers, and was then commanded 
by M. Perron. 

With reference to the report which Lord Wellesley had received from Sir James Craig, 
his Lordship, in a letter to the resident at Luenow, dated January 17J9, observed, that the 
iiifercnicc to be drawn from that statement lyas, that the defence of the Vizier’s dominions 
against foreign attack, as well as their infernal tranquillity, could only be secured by a 
reduction of his own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a proportionate augmentation 
of the British force in his pay. I am convinced,” said his Lordship, ” that this measure 
might be (^Uccted with a tlegree of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, little iiifc»rior to 
that which it promises to his military establishments, and that his Excellency might obtain 
from the Company a Ibrce of real efficiency at an expense far below that which he now incurs 
in maintaining his own army in its present defective condition.” 

After a protracted negotiation, in the course of which the urgent importunities of the 
Governor-general were resisted to the utmost by Saadut Ali, he at length gave way, and 
subscribed to the terms of the treaty of 10th November 1801. By this treaty the Vizier 
ceded, in lieu of subsidy, a portion of territory yielding a grof a* revenue of l,ik),23,474 
rupees, the nut revenue being taken at 1,30,12,02*.) rupees. Of this amount 76 lacs were for 
tile subsidy, as settled by Lord Tcignrnouth’s arrangement of 1708, and 64,12,020 rupees 
to cover the expense of the additional force. 

The Vizier’s troops formerly consisted of 10,800 horse, 55 battalions of infantry, a con- 
siderable body of artillery, and 10,000 armed peons. 

By the third article of the treaty of 1831, he was to retain only four battalions of infantry, 
one battalion of nnjeebs and niuwatees, 2,000 horse, 300 golundauze, .such numbers of anhed 
peons as should be deemed nece.ssary for ie venue purposes, and a few horsemen and nujeebs 
to attend the persons of the aumils. 

The authority of the British Government over the remainder of the Viziet’s country was 
provided for in the following terms : 

And the Tlonourablo the Iilast- India Company hereby guarantee to his Excellency the 
Vizier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession of the territoriw ^'hich will remain to 
his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with the exeri^ise of his and 
authority within the said dominions. His l^ccllency engages that he will establish in hi^ 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be carried into effect by his own 
officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his su^ects, and be calculateci to secure 
the lives and prosperity of the inhabitants ; and his ExCellSiiCy Will always advise wlth; k^d^ 
act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the said HbOOtirable Company^* 

A Board of Conunissioners was immediately appointed (at the head ot w^ 
Honourable Henry Wellesley was placed) for the provisional settlement qnd ;ad|niui^tr||^^^ 
of the Ceded Districts. , ^ ,' Y* . - 4 ' ' ^ 

Lord Wellesley himself visited Lucuowin 4enuar]^:i802 and endeaycf^ed to asaj^Bii^^ 
the Vizier to the new; arrangements, and to,pci||iZ|^ Wiij tp, 
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ID his military aatabliahmeiits and to correct the abuses prevalent in his civil adminis' 
tration. 

Among the cessions obtained from the Vi*ier was the trihuto from the Nabob of 
ruckabad., a petty state inhabited chiefly by Patans, whose turbulence had impaired the 
resourced of the country. The Nabob of Furruckabad %vas prevailed upon (tiOth Juno ISO‘2) 
to transfer the province in perpetual sovereignty to the (.’'ompany, on tht' conditions that ^ 
stipend of 1, OS ,000 nipees per Htiiium should be settleil upon him and his heirs for 
that he should be treated with the respect and honours due to his rank ; that the housei^^^ 
gardens, villages, and all other property which had belonged exclusively to his father, 
should be secured to him ; and that certain allowances, amounting in the wluJe it) 1(>,000 
rupees, per annum, should be made to the dillereni members of his family, uiul to his 
dependents. 

In a despatch, dated the 10th November 1803, the Commissioners for the AlVairs of 
India (Lord Caatlereagh being President) expressed, through the Secret ('onuuittoe, their 
approbation of the treaty of 1801. From that de»])atch the following is uii extract : — 

** The Company being now bound to the defence and prote<*tion of his Highness’s 
dominions against all enemies, foreign or domestic, witlKuit further charge to ihe Vi/ier, 
the ample revenue which remains to his Highness, entirely applicable* to ihe expenses of his 
civil government, will, we trust, place him beyond the reach of pecuniary embarrassment, 
and enable his Highhess to put his just debts in a course of progri'ssive liituidation. 

" We also cntertiiln a sanguiuc hope that the Vizier, relievt*d from the ciiibarrassment us 
well as the charge of a licentious and worse than usolc*ss army, and rescued, by lla* disso- 
lution of the greater proportion of that force, from the most sdijcct dependi'iice ou his (uvri 
powerful subjects, at whoso disposal those mutinous and disalVcctcd Iroops chiefly wore, will 
now, supported and defended by a discinlincd and orderly force, apply hitnsidf with energy 
to the internal administration of his amiirs. His Highness is well aware of the wretched 
condition to which his country has been reduced by the inefTiciency and vicr*s of its govern- 
ment. Ht? has now the means of remedying these <lefi*cts, and of jiroviding fV>r his own eas«», 
and for the happiness of his subjects. Wc trust his Highness will avail liimsoir t)f so 
favourable an occasion -of doing himself honour; and w** rely with coiiiidence that our 
Supreme Government will, at all times, aflbrtl to his Highness llieir utmost countenance and 
support in the prosecution of so laudable a purpose.” 

The Court of Directors formed a judgment very different from that of the Hoartl upon 
the merits of Lord Wellesley’s arrangement with the Vizier; but their propusetl strictures 
were not forwarded to India, the Board liaving withheld their sanction from the Court’a 
paragraphs. ^ 

fhiirowar. 

The rise of the Quidowar*s power in Giizerat w'as nearly contemporaneous with that of 
the Peshwa in the Dcckan. Pillajee Guicowar w'as patel, or managing proprietor of a 
village, and afterwards an officer under the Mahratta governor of Guzerat, a.d. 1731. 
After many stniggles and intrignes, he cstablislicd his own power in that province. Pillujeo 
was sui^e^ed, in 1747# hy liis son Damajee, who w^as compelled by the Peshwa Bullajoe 
to cede one*half of fiis territories, and to hold the other half in dependence on the 
atatje of Poonah. Damajee died in the year 1768. The succession was disputed; but 
Sing having agreed to pay a large sum to the Peshwa, was established in theguvern- 
manh .wasj^iste^ British troops in expelling his rival. At the peace of \7o2 with. 

^MahraUaa# CPt>cli^ the mediation of Mahdajee Sitidia, it was stipulated that 

the jaghm Jof Sgig shomd be guaranteed to him by the Company, he paying tlio 

itihne ohndlehiea Id' the Pewwa aa bhd before that transaction been customary. Futtch Sing 
1789 * died in 1792. To him succeeded Govind Ilao, on 

Whbto deatli, in Sc^tatnl^ govemniejit devolved upon hts eldest legitimate son, 

Aiihpdc^o^ - 

■ His brother Canojee exercised the power of 
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• tkft^eia th6.i>steniiUec^^ 4>f from which he was j 

ejected by Rowba, one of the late Rajah’s ministers. The partkaiia ^f Cancyee and of 
Hawba^ respectively solicited the support of the British ..P®“dipg that 

reference Mulfiar Rao, first cousin of the late Govind Rao, advanced with a considerable 
force in aid of Canpjee. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, deeming it politic to pre* 
at the. subversionypf Anmid Rao’s authority, detached Major .Wslker with about 1,200 
in to theacene of^action. 7be mere appcsranpe of this force checked the career of Mulbar 
ao,. who professed himself willing jto submit his claims to the. deCisioii of Mr.. Duncan. 
Walker.adyanced upon Mu|har Rao’s fort of Kurree, where> at a Qonfwrew^ that 
chief agreed to reliuq,uiah his conquests* ,and to defray part of the expense, which had been 
incurred in the expedition against him. Whilst this negotiatiou was pii^pceedt^ with 
apparent sincerity, Mulhar Rao opened a heavy fire upon Major Walker’s d^j^CPfneut, 
which sustained a loss of three officers and forty privates. The c^emy 
repMsed ; ami on the arrival of Colonel Sir William Clarke with reinfprcem^nhii^ M 
Rib wds reduced to submission. His fort of Kurree came into the ppssessipn pf the B^ish 
troops on the 5th May 1802. 

‘ During the progress of these operations. Governor Duncan negotiated, ^pwba# tl^ 
Guicowar minister, who, on the 15th March 1802, subscribed an agreement, bj wMch It 
was stipulated that the district of Attaveesy, in the neighbourhood of Surat, yietdii^ ^ 
arid a-half lacs of rupees per annum, should be assigned over to the British Government/as 
a security for the payment of the expenses incurred in the campaign against Mulhar Rao* 
Rowba also engaged, on behalf of his master, to subsidize a forpe consisting of ^,QQ0 
sepoys, and a company of European artillery, which was to be provided for by a territorial 
cession; and, in tne last place, he agreed to relinquish the Guicowar’s share of thechpqta 
of Surat, and to cede the perguimah of Chourassy which surrounds &at city. / 

By a. subsequent agreement (dated 6th June 1802), the, perguppah,^oC Chiekly, situated 
about thirty miles south of Surat, was irm^^ferred <to the British Qpyemttm^nt* ' i ^ : 

^ On the 29th July 1802, Anund Rao Giucowar signed an instrument, by which* he ^tlPl; 
only confirmed the above-mentioned agreements, but added other stipulations, teWdBfig 
to establish .the* British influence in Guzerat. rllie. treaty was concluded through the 
agenoy of Major Walker, who had been appointed to the office of resident at the Guico- 
war’a court. 

' With a View’^ to enable the Rajah to bear the expense of the subsidiary force, it became 
a primary object of Major Walker’s attention to efiect the disbandment of the Arab ebrp^, 
which formed a principal part of the Rajah’s military establishment. These turbidet^ 
mercenaries held possession of the Rajah’s person, and were ftot brought to'tefms 
practicable breach had been effected in the fort of Baroda, when they agreed; ioRbei^te 
the Rajah, and to quit the province of Guzerat, on receiving the arrears ’df - {Ay (te 
tO'-tbem. 

In return for the services thus rendered to him, Anund Rao ceded the foit' ^ 
its adyoining domain. " ^ ^ v » ^ ^ 

subsidy, .which, in July 1802 amounted to 7,^,000 rupees was ^^.Ju 
raised to 10,70,000, in consequence of 1,000 sepoys ^ 

force. » The attention of the Supreme Government having been absdrTEiwby the con^t iytl 


the MiffiraUas, which commenced in the year 1803, it was . not the month 

the alliance with the Guicowar was eohsolidatf^ Ry the conclusioh'df'^dnFUMKw 

treaty. 

At the British Gove;;mnexit toph ihh Ouico^ar under 

Rajah’s affiUia wei^ m a deplorable iaafe. 'M 

re(;eipta amounted to no more than fifty^fivo l^p, the.mbursepients.JWm^ 
eighty-two lacs. In reporting these facts to G|)>vernmeilK,^fo 
to ask the fpUpwing 



^vi.-i>4ft»;CTicAL iti 

the Compatiy to be to interested abotii the internal welfare. 

of the GtihiOw^rt^ * " ’ 

2/ Wji^t it their rig^ht of inter^ / 

3. it Uie. advan^^ which they will derive by to mucli trouble ? 

1. The first quetUon, he observe*, may be answered by referrii^ to the state of ^ 
Chiidowar finan^ A dissolution of the government m^st be the inevitable consequ €ii | | fe . .. 
of the» present exorbitant expenditure. A few years more would plunge the adminiaeNp 
tion into an irretrievable state of distress : the Company would then be obliged to assist the 
C^idowar at a hasard, or to assume the government of his dominions. 
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2. The right of the British Government to interfere is founded on the express request of 

the 'sovereign of the Guicowar state, in a letter under his own hand and seal, bearing date 
the ^th July 1802. iSie obligations of express covenauts^no less lliau the sacred rights of 
friendship, iinjprbsslvely call on the British Government to>iave the Giiicowar state before 
it reaches where its incumbrances may be irreparable. 

3. The advantages which the British Government will derive from granting tlie requisite 
aid wiir be exet^lfied very speedily in the flourishing state of the resources of its ally, 
which Will be at sole disposal of the Company. An obedient and well paid army will 
be ready to yield its assistance, and pay the debt of gratitude or duty in serving against the 
enemies of the Company. 

With reference to the foregoing statement, the Supreme Government, in a letter to tliat of 
Bombay, datM Slst July 18(S>, ^served as follows " The question of our right to inter- 
feite, ittd of the absolute necessity of our active interference for the accomplishment of a 
t^ical ieform bfthe ex:penditure of the state of the Giiicowar, has been so fully and ably 
discussed by Major Walker, that little remains to bo added on that subject. The peculiar 
situation of the affairs of the Guicowar, and the circumstances under which our connexion 
with the state has been eslablishod, and has become in a manner interwoven with its internal 
concerns, distinguish our relations with that state from those which subsist with the great 
states of India, although the general political relations and obligations are the same. The 
interfeience, therefore, which wo are called upon to exercise cannot bo considered to consti- 
tute a deviation from those principles of policy which, in our intercourse with other allies, 
precludes our interference in the management of their internal concerns. It is evident that 
tho ^teipative of our iuterfermoe for the reform of the aflairs of the Guicowar is not merely 
the of the advantages to be derived from the efficiency of the alliance, but the positive 
f n whiflh the certain ruin of the state would expose our most essential interests iu 
thaiquaef^r of tbg peninsula.” 

With the sanaion thus obtained to the policy of interference, Major Walker addressed 
hfiws^ lf wkh tho. utmost energy and zeal to the arduous task of bringing the expenditure of 
the Bar^a state within ite income. The army having a claim for arrears of pay amounting 
tqupwsurd«of4| lacs of rupeef,^ it became necessary lo provide funds to that extend in 
oc^c to ^wbiind supcrfTudus corps, the most disorderly and troublesome of which consisted 
of the Arab mercenaries. Of the funds thus required, the British Government advanced 
Clilom diflfer^ttim^ 19,87,^8 i^es, and a further sum of 21,78,601 rupe^ was, 
" Mi ^ thiir iirfuehce, ohtalncd^fr Ae shrofB, at a comparatively low rate of 

{jiterest thereon, certain diftricts, yielding 


jrujpi^ were assigned by the Guicowar. 

t^ pook. phufe sqbii^uently to the departure of the 
fl^nres ip othjp^ qpfiir^ India it is now proper 

V. .t 

ifcWB. , ■ 

1800, wore ,ttfai(^.d U>rteiei^t. «nd;«aret 
j 'oC the end of Ae Rajah of. Berar 

E' (Nagpo'^®). 
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21« APPENDIX itobjf SElMT OOMMITTEfi^ 

(Nagbbfife)^ td the benefits of the l^neral defensi^ ollmnce^ jon/oerta^^^ 
specin^d; The instrument above alluded to contains the following? dedaraaKNaa^^^ T 
contracting parties entertaiit no views of conquest, or extension of 
dominions, nor intention of proceeding to hostilities, unless in the case of unjlw^idd or 
unprovoked aggression, and after the failure of their joint endeavours to obtain reasonable 
imsfaction through the channel of pacific negotiation, according to the texu>r of the pre- 
■ling treaty. It is, however, declared, that in the event of war, and of a cQnsequdU 
Partition of conquests between the contracting parties, his Highi^ess thfe^^abob Asoph J#h 
(the Nizam) shall be entitled to participate equally with the other contmetibg j^rti^ in 
the division of every territory which may be acquired by the successful exertion of their 


erritory which may be acquired by the suocessrul exertion ot tneir 
his Highness the Nabob Asopb Jah shall have faithfally fiilfiiied all 
preceding treaty, especially those contained in the i2th and Idth 
stipulated that his Highness should bring forward all bis resour^s, 


united arms, provided his Highness the Nabob Asopb Job t 
the stipulations of the preceding treaty, especially those c 
arti^es thereof,” which stipulatea that bis Highness should 
collect l>enjarries, and store grain in his frontier garrisons.” 


Although Lord Wellesley used every endeavour to induce the Peshwa to become a party 
to the league, of which the treaty of Hydrabad was to form the basis, it was npt uptil he 
had sought refuge at Bassein, from the hostility of Holkar (who had obtained possession 
of Poona), that his Highness consented to place himself under the protection of the Ibritish 
Government. By the treaty of Bassein, which w^ns concluded on the S 1st December 180% 
his Highness agreed to entertain a permanent subsidiary force of not less than six thousaxia 
regular Native infantry, with the usual proportion of field pieces and European artiUery- 
men, which force was to be “stationed in perpetuity in his said Highnesses territories.** 
Por the regular pay of this force his Highness provided by a territorial cession. He agreed 
to refer to the arbitration of the British Government his claims upon the Nizam ancl the 
Guicowar, and neither to commence nor to pursue' in future any negotiations with^ any 
other power whatever, without giving previous notice and entering inu> mutual’ consoltiih 
tion with the British Government; on whose part it was declared, that they had no 
manner of concern with hi$ Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants^ with respqc^ 
to whom he was held to be absolute. 


Hie Duke of Wellington (then General Wellesley) having by a rapid mardi rescued 
the Peshwa’s capital from the destruction with which it was menaced by Holkar, Ba}ee Boo 
was escorted thither by a detachment of British troops, and re-^stablislied in his authority* 
The treaty of Bassein, by separating the Peshwa from the great Mahratta chiefilaini, 
virtually broke up the confederacy of which he had been the nominal head. But fior 4hat 
stroke of policy he would probably have degenerated into a mere pageant, like the Rajllb 
of Sattarah, and have subserved the purposes of Sindia or of Holkar, between whom. is 
contest had been carried on for dominancy in the Peshwa’s councils. .. < . i > 


Although Sindia and the Rmah of Berar must liave perceived that the tendenpy the 
British alliance was to destroy their influence at the court of Poona, they at ftfst fMofessed 
to entertain no objection to the stipulations of the treaty of Basseoi ? a <ime, boas* 
ever, served to disclose the insincerity of their professions. The which they 

gaged terminated in their entire discomfiture atid humiliatibn. • .^7 

Oju receiving intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty of Lord 

donderry (then Viscount Castlereagh), who presided at the Indfat^Bblara^ entered 
derable length into a consideration of the policy of that tneasiUPe. ^ From that 
tlie'fbUowing are extracts : . • a... . .i ; 

“ In considering this question, it is matenar ‘t^ 'i^ircMsely whatiSil^tijw^^ 

thecon'hectlbhis at which we have ahned; , 


“ Theproilessediend in view is a 
with the Nizam and the Company, and thfoj^ 
“ Although the imfmhens^ of remote 
the Mahratta cenftmrUig^ ii^fleted ua 
the main policy of the i^stem, as reKed iipoir>* 








ms 


Chi dit6 pmcif^Hj be tried. The British pmer in India is too firmly 

eolisoliditieKiidit tbit jnoment^ and the proapect o# attack from any quarter too remote K> 
justify ui^^lil pilldence in rieking a war wUb the riew of providing against o danger merely 
Bpeculati^; 

ITto Britislv empire in India ifiay be considered (inditding allies and dependants) as 
comprehending nearly every thingin Hindostan, the Mahratta pos9«esHlons eHoepted. - ,j ||, 
ad<tttidii tp our old possessions in JBengal and on the eoiist» recently strengthened by 
treutiies which have placed the whole of the Carnatic and a large proportion of OMp 
under Our immediate administratk>n 9 we have by two wars, equally just and successful, 
bound up the entire of Mysore in our dominions, and by a negotiation, conducted with 
great abnity and wisely undertaken, expelled French influence iroin liydrabad, arid con- 
nected the Nisam indissolubly with our interests. 

** Whatever questions may have been hitherto raised on the justice of our conduct 
towards certain dependent states, upon the policy of our measures (always assuming them 
to be founded in justice), so far as concerns the consolidation of our authority in the 
Carnaticy in Tanjore, and in Oude, the reduction of the powerof Tippoo, and the ititimute 
connexion established with the Nizam, no well-founded doubt can bo entertained. 

Considering this as the well established sphere at this day of the Urilish power in 
India, the next step towards a close connexion with another power, and that power neces- 
sarily involved in the complicated relations of tlie Mahratta confederacy, is a question of 
critical and delicate ppHcy. 

*• The idea upon which the treaty of Basseiii was concluded seems originally to have 
ar^en out of, and to have been founded upon, the connexion subsisting previously to the 
conquest of Mysore between the Company, the Mahrattas, and the Nizuin, by the treaty 
oonduded in 1790 at Poona. ^ 

« The ob^ct of this league was to watch and guard against the power of Tippoo. The 
treaty was defective, inasmuch as it did not specify, except with resiiect to the war then 
existing, the amount of force which the allies were bound to furnisli to each other ; nor 
did it, in terms, bind their heirs and successors, which led to cavils on the part of the 
Peshwa. 4 

We find that previously to tlie war of 1798-99 against Tippoo, both tlie Pcisbwa and 
the Niaimi were so reduced in authority, tlie former by the ascendancy of Sindia, the latter 
by a strong French faetbu in his army,, as to render it very little probable that tlie Com- 
l^qy, in the event of rupture with Tippoo, could hope to derive any eificient aid from 
the alliance. ’ 


^ The object of the Company was then to strengthen its allies, in ordcr Uutt they might 
bein^a iutiiation to fulfil, their engagements. Sinaia’s purpose was to weaken die reshwa, 
bid to^get tte power at Poona into bis own hands. Hence arose a jealousy between Sindia 
and the dorapaoyy wbkh produced a proportionate union of interest between him and 
'l^potn The number of French oflicei^ the armies^ of Sindia, of Tippoo, and of the 
Kiaam, rendered th^ danger very serious of a formidable combination of the Native 

every expe^ent to 

trinMafluenow Uhd authority both at the courts of Poona and Hydntbad. A British 
foi^^wua efl^red to the Peshwa to protect his person and re-establidt Ins govemment, and 
lip w was propped to the Nizam. 




of prkences, evidently rewlting from a yealousy of pur, power, w 
, declined by the Peshwa. What thep occurred is 
whi^ cv^ thi^'dhihcBn^ the peshwe to 
Kib s^dg defensive policy which war- 
lfl|||lM|gW end eoiiiiitoncy to die onlynliiancc 

MHHHUKHHIiim were thMtened. 
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The rmalt that ii6 suppon firdni the^Mahraitae Myk>ie 

waiui Oar connexion with theNkam was improyed, the Frencb'^foice in his KghnesB^s 
service finally destroyed) and ai commanding British 00^718 established in its room; > 

“ The termination of the war in the conquest of Mysore, and the'^f^ottrte e^nction of 
Erench influence in that quarter of India) as^^ell a» at Hjrdrabad) placed < the Mahratta 
apes lion entirely mew grounds. ^ » « • ? ^ , 

Hitherto a Annexion with the Mahrattas had be^ sought as a defence* agaihS^'^Tip* 

and the French influence generally; The fall of Tippoo and the extinction of tne 
French party in Mysore and Hydrabad, leaving only what was to be found < in Sindia*s 
army as an object of jealousy, put an end to the importance, as a means of necessary and 
immej^iate security, of a connexion with the Mahrattas. . . 1 : 

From this time it could not be argued to be of pressing necessity. The most Aat 
could be contended for was its being desirable on grounds of general expe<heaoy; and as 
tending to guard against remote and contingent dangers, we were certainly justified in 
risking less to accomplish it. 

** It was reasonable also to suppose, that in proportion as our power had been increased 
and consolidated, and as that of Tippoo was absolutely extinguished, the* Mahrattas Would 
entertain additional jealousy of any subsidiary connexion with us. 

We find accordingly, after the peace, that upon the Peshwa being invited to aoUede 
to the treaty of Hydrabad, upon which condition we should have deemed him entitled tU a 
certain share in tlie conquered territories, he declined the proposal, evidently indis- 
position to receive a British force within his dominions. 

** Between that period and the treaty of Busseiii several attempts were made by us la 
induce him to enter into subsidiary engagements with us. Tbe*8ame was proposed to 
the Rajalwof Berar, and an opening left in the treaty of Hydrabad of 1800 for Sindia ♦ to ' 
accede on certain terms ; but the connexion was declined by all. • • ^ 

The Peshwa, when most oppressed and in danger from Sindla^ proceeds c^onsldef^ 
able lengths in entertaining the proposition of a subsidiary alliance, but always resht^ 
tho idea of the subsidiaiy force being stationed ivithin hia dominiafis. Even with this 
qualification, our connexion was an' alternative which the Peshwa never latterly showed 
any disposition to adopt but under the pressure of extreme embarrassment; and it is even 
doubtful whether he was ever really sincere iu the propositions be made, as his system in-> 
variably was to playoff Sindia and us against each other, and his overtures were generally 
accompanied by some stipulation which he had reason to suppose wavtld notbe aeeedgdr ta 
by the Governor-general. 
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If the connexion after the fall of Tippoo became of less pressing riecaiisity/^'doybts^^^^ 
may be entertained of the policy of appeaVirig to pursue the object with auoh’ tmrmitting 
anxiety. * ; ^ 

The eagerness with which we appeared to press our connex 
states in succession, might naturalfy lead theni to apprehend thWt^ 
we avowed ; that our object was ultimately to be masters * 

in g obtained either possession of, or absolute infineiice over,' aV€ai*v<i 
rattM^ With Whom we had been in connexion, our objebt t^K^ 
over lArtf councils. i ? ' * 5 10^ 

whatever estimate of our views it mkVhiVf the fait, 

table that, a general repugnance to the BntisH'idonhi^^S^^^ ttib f^iHtns jifolTbii 
sally prevailed amongst the great Mahratta powers. It was avoided by ml as 
had any choice, it was only embraced by tne^feahwa wbeft aQ exile ft 
and the jealousy of it was such as to 


^ji|it'_more|'' 

tiiat j 
i-titfl I 
ittt'B siniii'kf' iStllMiii^ 








motities, , ftnd io> appeav disposed to leagoe with the R4^ah of Berar againat the Conipany 
and the Beabwa. ^ How long the Peabwa will ootittaue faithfal to eiigagemenu which 
were contracted from^necesaity^and not from choice^ inoppoaition to iho other Mahratta 
states, ia yet to ;he seen. t 

The* t>ractioal qnesttoti to be considered is, whether an allionoc formed onder snch 
circumstances can rest upoti any other foundation than mere force, and;, if not^ whethej^ 
the meaq^ by which it is to Iw upheld are not destructive of its professed advontiigea.^ -A 

Supposing Holker, Sindia, and the Rajah ofBerar, adverse, and the Peshwa acquit 
escent, %at not cordially satisfied, can we expect that the subsidiary force alone will 
cnable^ns to maintain our influence at Poona ? 


If such be the unqualified feeling of the Mahratta states to a connexion with ns, upon 
the principlea on which the present has been formed, unless we arc prepared to establish 
ourselves by conquest in that quarter of India, it seems necessary either Co abandon the 
connexion (if it can be abandoned consistently with a due regard to our engagements) or 
to modify it (should such be practicable) so as to reconcile at least a proportion of the 
Mahratta states* 


** Whatever may be held out to reconcile the Peshwa to the alliance, and however we 
may profess to respect his independence in the management of his own internal affairs, 
we cannot deny that, in fact os well as in appearance, whilst a British army is at l\>oim 
he can be considered iu no other light than us politicaDy dependent on us. 

** The Mahratta contentions between the leading states have been chiefly for influence 
at Poona. To obtain this, Holkar attacked SItidia. Having been deprived of this, Mindla 
abandoned the Peshwa, and seems prepared to join his greatest enemy. The same motives 
which before opposed them to each other now oppose them botli to us, and the Berar 
Rajah, perhaps with news to supplant the Pcshwn,and with common feelings of jealousy, 
joins the confederacy. 


What will reconcile them to a different course ? to talk to them of the advantage of 
our guarantee for preserving the peace of Hindostan assumes that the genius of their 
government is industrious and pacific, instead of being predatory and warlike ; nor is it 
to be expected that independent states, especially of the description in question, can feel 
any disposition to make us, or any other great power, an arbiter of tbeir destiny. 

•• We not only place the Peshwa as a prey out of their reach, but we declare our pur- 
pose U to pt^vent them from plundering each other. They wish to be unrestrained in 
carryinlg their fii*fns wherever they can derive advantage. Temporary distress may make 
them, in their torn, accept our support. Were it given as a temporary assistance, it 
wovdd frequently be sought for, and, as far as their means would go, paid fur ; but when 
it is to be given permanently, or not at all, it will only be accepted when no other 
resource remains. It will be avoided by each state exempt from the pressure. When the 
danger Is gqne by, it will be disrelished by the state which has submitted to it, and ulti<p 
mUt)^ ive most either alter the genius of the various states, or rely upon pur arms alone 
fdir 'tto praspryation of our authority. 

To uim at a eonnexion with the Mahratta powers on these grounds, is, to say the least, 
exlnbi^y: kiuBaidou^^ U is evtdently against the graip. It may be difhcuU and expen- 
sive to faa established, not less so to be maintained ; and as it must, when acoompJisbed, 
resj^pn^^r aut)i^rity and arms, rather than on the disposition of ou^ allies, it must pcac* 
ext^tpq 0^ dominions* 


Such 



^bdsdiiti^ V . ^ 

^ «ai iiS|MrtlsiiC^of dM raanlnt ui^cr wlikh ths 
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we disavoiw object 5 in priifcipk, Wit well as in>poli^^ we are 
boond by the laws of the land to abatafn frofii it j and it certainly would be a haaardous 
pi^ect to embark in the management of this half^dTiliaed people^ in addition to the 
widely-extended empireof which we are now possessed. If we are fiot„ prepared to con- 
template such a purpose^! we should avoid being gradually led into AivCOurse of measures, 

t e tendency of whiebleads to such a result as Uiek natural oaoaeqaence/’ 

Lord Castlereagh proceeded to state his opinions as to the couAh which might have 
»en adopted uiiaer the circumstances existing at the period when the treaty of Bassein 
was concluded. He conceived that we should have endeavouted to secure the cb-Opera- 
tion of Sindia in the restoration of the Peshwa, instead of taking himoat^ of the hands of 
that chief. His Lordship furthermore suggested a modification of the treaty,'and pointed 
out the objects which it would be desirable to obtain in the event of the wai' with the con- 
federated Mahratta chiefs being brought to a successful issue. > 

A despatch, founded upon Lord Castlereagh^s minute, Was transmitted by the Board, 
Ihrough the Secret Committee, in March 1804 : of this despatch the followhag aie 
extracts: 

** The success with which the campaign has been opened by the immediate reduefiOu 
of Ahmednugger and Broach, in a manner so highly creditable to the British arms, and 
to the officers who directed those operations, could not fail to afford us the highest satis* 
faction. But as it was always our wish to avoid a connexion with the Mahrattas at the 
expense, or oven the serious risk of a war with any of the leading members of that 
confederacy, we deeply regret that such has been the result of the treaty concluded with 
the Peshwa at Bassein. 

" Whilst we are prepared to make every exertion which is due to good faith, and which 
the character and honour of our Government may require, we do not, as a measure of 
policy, attach that value to the provisions of the treaty in question, which would tiead us 
to wish that it should be maintained, at all hazards, in ks present form, if by any modifi- 
ottions of the stipulations therein contained, our connexion with the state of Poona dan be 
rendered a measure of less alarm and jealousy to the other Mahratta powers being ffrmly 
persuaded that no alliance with a Mahratta power, but more especially with one in mili- 
tary rank, not standing higher than the third or fourth in the empire, can, in the long 
run, be consistent with our interests, unless the preponderating iqajority.pf the confede- 
racy cap be reconciled to that connexion. < ^ f . ; > 

f The most prominent grounds of jealousy entertained by the Mahratta iMatea^tlfi^ 
late treaty appear to arise out of the 3d and 17 th articies;. the ^former uitrcn} 
and permanently stationing a commanding British force in the FeBhwa’aidonpiaioii 8 j;. ibe 
latter bimling his Highness (without the stipulation being redpixicudj^ Bpt 
any negociation with any other power, wiithout previous comniuiucaddiiuvidtA 
panyVGovernment ; which two sttpuladcNaS' they consider aa teadilbfgiltaqptaoe;^ 
control and guidance the legitimate head of their empire.^ . L u; rr 

Under a strong conviction of the embarrassment which our iMMiig 

ourselves too intimately in the complicated politics of Ibisi distrantedc^ire, our 
to eouhne the purposes of the treaty strictly th» aupporhfhd«tofeii^^ 
ihe^quiet possession of bis own immediate ckmiinio«iBf,p aiMKUiiav^(^ 
hut imap^arance, everything which can dndapy ~ 

Mahratta confederacy, through ite .tegithteald 
jealousy between the Peshwa and the other great 
desirous, whilst the support to which hiaHighh<^Ajis<hadtled under 
(so longea he sttett i^main^f^^^^ tdias^pgi^ipk^^ 
manner, that you should not hesitate to rehmt I 
that treaty 

The despatch aetiibrieedvthe .at^eogMk^ 
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the 12th Article* which gave to 4he £n|i9b Ooivraiii^ ligU of arbitiiitiiig all 
differeiiccE BuUisting hetwoeoihe Ntaani atidthe Peshwa. 

The deipatch proceeda^** In thus 'Conveying our instructions trpon this important 
subject, wO think it doe to the Govemo^general in Council to state, that the objections 
which attach upon the treaty of Hassehi in its present form did not whan this subject 
was last under consideratioa, in the months of September and December 180U, as ctr?« 
cumstaiices then stood, impress themselves upon our minds with equal force. 

We therefore desire to be understood as not attaching blame to the conduct of our 
government abroad, with respect to the frame t»f the treaty itself, however subsequent 
events may have convinced os of the hazard of aiming at so close a connexion with the 
court of Poona. 

** We cannot avoid noticing the deceitful and disingenuous conduct pursued by Hindia 
and the Raiah of Uerar previous to the rupture, instead of openly avowing their sentl-^ 
menu, anci endeavouring by amicable explanation to obtain relief from any stipulations 
of the treaty which could be supposed to affect their interests, they, in terms, disclaimed 
any ground of objection, and disavowed any intention of obstructing its execution. 
Whilst such was their language, it appears they were intent only u|>oii gaining time, and 
of acting bostilely against the Company and its allies as soon as their measures were ripe 
for execution. 

Such having been the conduct of these chiefs, the Company arc clearly entitled to 
consider them as aggressors, and (as far as prudential considerations will justify them in 
asserting the clainii to demand from the enemy a reasonable indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. But you arc to understand, however indisputable this claim in strictness 
may be, that it is our positive direction the war may by no means be protracted in pur* 
suit of such an object. 

^ Should the success of our arras be such ns, under all the circumstances, appear 
to you, in prudence, to warrant a demand of some concession from our opponents, we 
desire that the demand be framed upon principles of moderation, and with a view to 
the improved military security rather than the extension of our present dominions/’ 


Sindia* 


At the date of the foregoing orders, not only had the war with Sindia and the Uajah 
or Berer been brought to a iriumphaut close, but Hindia had been prevailed upon to 
odntvact a subsidkwy elUeiuie with the British Oovenmicnt. The treaty of Boorhanpoor, 
which is dated the 27th February 18^ although subsidi^, diiicrcd in some particulars 
from that of Baaaeia. In consideration of the large cesaions of territory made by Sindia 
iD'the treaty of fieape, he' was exempted from liability to any charge on account of tlie 
British force t and it was stipulated that the said force should be stationed at such place 
neiw tlni fiWQtier of Row Sii^ might be deemed most eligible by the British 

Qoverninent, there to be held in readiness to proceed, as soon as posMble, for the oxecu* 
tio^wf apy soryfoe was liable to be employed by the conditions of the 

trepaf,; . . ... . . 


Ixild Well^ eataUisboieotof a general system of peace and good 

order fbfbugbout «iadMi iuviDlued not merely the eaueusiou of suhsidiaiy aUiancfss to all 

• 0oiiii«Riou with the Mvcynl Rfi|i>oot and other petty 
tin jjnwwiphi <rf e^awliag to 'them the protectioii of the 
wid of roeewHi* iron tbeni<«>oertwn smoiuit of 
diepmeloftfae iteitiab 
: which tnif^ ariae onoiiiet then to Ue 


of Blrartfioro and 
wtoca iB profteM 
at 
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No. 20. at thb GduTta of the other Ri^poot prioces^ but had not been^ bronght to successful 

ronfinued, isSUC^ when the conduct of Jeswutit Rao Holkar, who had not joined the late Mahratta 

- — ' confederacy^ obliged the British Government to enter into hostilities with him. The 

IJ Joiies^Eso Bhurtpore took a decided part with Holkar, and al though Sindia did not actu- 

* ally form a junction with the enemy, his proceedings indicated a spirit so much at vari- 
ance with the obligations which he had recently contracted, as to render it obvious that 
M was prepared to resort to extremities: he indeed permitted ap attack to be made 
^upon the quarters of the acting resident, Mr. Jenkins, and placed that gentleman under 
restraint. Sindia’s councils were at this period directed by his father*in-Iaw, Suijee 
Rao Ghautka, who was inveterately hostile to the English. 

The war with Holkar was not brought to a close until after Lord Wellesley had been 
superseded by Lord Cornwallis, who reached India in the month of July 1805. No offi- 
cial reply was returned by Lord Wellesley's Government to the strictures contained in 
the secret despatch of March 1804. A justification of the measures thercip objected to, 
will be found in Sir John Malcolm's Political History of India, Vol. 1. p. 246, and 310 
to 320. The following observations are taken from a paper which appeared in the 
Asiatic Annual Register for the year 1807> and which is understood to have been inserted 
wdth Lord Wellesley’s sanction : — 


The interests of the British Government and of the Nizam had become so far iden- 
tified by the war in Mysore, that no doubt remained that it would be incumbent on the 
British Government, on every principle of sound policy, to defend and assist the Nizam 
in the most effectual manner, in the event of any attack on his Highness by the Mahrat- 
tas, having for its object either the material reduction of his Highness's resources and 
power, or the attainment of a preponderant influence in his councils. 


The state of the Mahratta empire at that period of time rendered it nearly certain 
that the tranquillity and safety of the Nizam’s dominions would be menaced by Dowlut 
Rao Sindia. That chieftain had for a long period of time continued to commit various 
acts of hostility against the possessions of his Highness the Nizam, and by the success 
of his unNvarrantable attacks upon the authority of his Highness the PeshWa had ac(J[uired 
additional means of prosecuting his manifest designs against the Nizam, and against 
the general tranquillity of India. The aggrandizement of Sindia, in Whatever form, 
must always have been prejudicial to our interests and to those of the Nizam. It would 
have been particularly injurious to us whenever it tended to weaken any of the barriers 
Which were placed between us and the Mahrattas, and it would have been dangerous to 
us in an imminent degree if it ever had involved the actual removal of aily of tbbii^ 
barriers. The British Government therefore was particularly' interested inf rustrati jig any 
hostile designs of Sindia upon the government of Hydrabad ; and on this ground £K>rd 
Wellesley was willing, in April 1800, to concert with the court of Hydrabad the means 
of providing, in the most effectual manner, against the danger to be apprehended ifVdm 
Sindia, and for that purpose, to enter into a defensive alliance with' vliiai:|:Blghbeas the 
Nizam, for the mutual guarantee of his Highness’s and of the Contpiuiy’s territories 
against any attack which might be made by JJowlut Rao SindiatQA tifaeipossessiqnoriof 
either. ...... 


But the same considerations which claimed our proteeflbn^f-the Nizattt 
meditateddesigns of Dowlut Rao Sindia upon his Highness's territory and power^siimd^d 
also ^e expediency of extending that protection to h getleM-^arantee of hla^Utgweii's 
dominions against every hostile and unprovoked attack^ whatever qiiarteiribitii^i^bd 
made; :If the interests of the Company and Of theNiShm Were become^ larid|Mijmd^ 
to render it incumbent on us to defend his JRighisest ftximnihe ambiUo^ dr^t^lentbp 
jects of Sindia or of the Mahratta powers tfattkeduirily of t4]k)se int0reslA.B4tiaSy^ 
that we should counteract every attempt^ wketh0r se(^#t4op<^froia^Sbiy»ntW 


to destroy the poWer of the Nizam^ br to i 


make 


In this view of the iriibject, theBrl^ 





m VI. 

aiake the guarantee of the Nizam’t domiuioiis general^ iaatcad of confining it to the de* viSO. 

aigiisof I^wlnt Rao Sindii*. The expedieney of aii^ an arrangement waa the more 
obviouaaa the Peshwa was completely in the power of Biudiar whti might at any time — T 

have compelled the Peabwa ;to tako op arms lagniiiat the Nizam without appearing ^ 
hin»seif io be any further concerned in the contest than in his charautcr of a feudatory of •'^*^** 
the MahraUa euipire, bound to obey the commands of his superior, the Peshwa. 

‘‘ But atthobgh, for the reasons stated, Lord Wellesley was entirely prepared to make 
the proposed gpHrauteO generat, he did not think proper to proceed to that extent in the 
first instance. Without obtaining from the Nizam a suitable return for so* important u 
concession. 

It bos been consWntly an object of the utmost solicitude at the court of Hydrnbnd to 
obtain ^ general guarantee frotp the lirilish Government, and to secure the full henefits 
of thO Coni panyV efficient pwtection. That court has evidently a deeper interest in such 
an Utliancg than the lifitUb Governiiicnt ; it was therefore reasonable to expect that his 
Highness Chb Nizam should make suitable concessions to the ('onipany on this important 
occasion. Tbis result of this arrangement ha.H produced a considerable augmentation of 
the subsidiary force serving in the Nizam’s noininions; a commutation of the whole 
amount of subsidy for territory assigned to the Nizam in perpetuity, and in complete 
sovereignly, to the Company; and lastly, the efleetual removal of all the existing 
restrainis on the cohimercial intercourse between the two states, and the regulation of 
that intercourse oh principles mutually bciieficinl to the subjects of both.” 

Travancort* 

It remains to ttOtice a change, effected under the orders of Lord Wellesley, in the cha- 
radtor of our alliance with the state of Travancore. 

The treaty concluded by Lord Tcignmouth between the British Government and the 
Bajah of Travancore in the year 1795, wliich stipulated that a British Inrcc should always 
be ready for his dejpence against any war of aggression mode upon him, had particular 
resj)ect to the danger to which he still stood cx|>o8cd from the more powerful neigiibouring 
state of J^lyspre, which rendered the protection of the Company essential to him: to 
iHat prdtpc.tioh hd owed the continuance of his independence. 

.. Tiiiags remained ia this state during the lifetime of the old Rajah, who was himself, a.H 
la rf^son tO: believe, a prudent man, attached to the British connexion, and was 
served by a dawan of uncooimon ability and worth. The Rajah died in the year 179B, and 
hie death appears to have been followed by various circumstances unfavourable to the 
ii^aintenance of lht^cocdifd friendship that had long subsisted between his state and the 
(^UtpimyVGavorpaieiiL^.v 

The old Ri^ah Was succeeded by hit nephew, a young man whose character seems 
toifiave been marked by imbecility, caprice, and other qualities which show him to be 
wholly oneonal to the ta^ of government. The old and faithful dewaii of his uncle was 
supplanted ny low vicious persons, who soon gained an ascendancy over tlie Rajah, and 
iofliiep^ed'tj^r^od^ 

The;fiiHofTip^ in 1799, placed the Travancore state in circumstances entirely now. 

The feh^tblodaog^^ been long exposed from a more powerful neighbour, 

headed^liy^restlesi eM^ Mysore came under the control of the 

Coloi^yi Mid whom, as It probi^iy 

;nafi^ni€i<^^>iii0lbldiihti^ae^ active support or protection. 

Sadi of the Travancore states may reasonably 

be aapidied^- respect to the British Government, whose 
ft^i^hi|>wOTfa^^ BCiiOUido ^In 
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in 1860, «o6n thought that be perceived in it a coolness or^dimitmtioU' of^regard towardi 
the 'Brideh connexion.' ‘ ; ■ : ^ ;iit, .-c*. s. ^ • .u - 

Lord ‘Wellesley had institidted the resident, on receiving hil aj^cnntlheh'ti tb Whvhil, if 
pp^ffible, on the Rajah to agree to a new modification of the treaty 'With the Cbmpfaniy. 
Of this modification, the principal conditions to be proposed were^’ that lib Buropeane 
should be permitted to reside in the territory of Travancore without the consent of the 
British Government ; that in lieu of the military aid which the Rajah was bound by ^the 
former treaty to furnish to the Company when engaged in war, he should defray the 
expense of an additional battalion of Company’s troops; that he shbhld confi^ the 
defence of his terrritory to the Company ; and that he should receive their advice in the 
more important concerns of his civil administration. ^ 


It was observed by the Governor-general, in his instructions to the resident, that the 
accessibility of Travancore by a long line of sea-coast renders it a counfry through whicp 
the British possessions may become vulnerable to an European enemy ; to which, ft may 
be added, that the strong military positions which the territory of Travahebre fifirords 
increases the importance of that consideration. The British Government, therefore, iifteir 
having saved Travancore from being overwhelmed by the Mahomedan state of Mysore, 
though in this acting also with a fair view to British interests, had aright to expect, not only 
that it would be willing to prevent to the utmost of its power the enemies of Britain from 
availing themselves of its ports and strongholds, but would permit the British Governmeut 
to employ for that purpose the necessary force which Travancore could not itself furnisb. 

In 1801, the Rajah, after repeated representations from the resident of the disordered 
state of the country, and the necessity of rescuing the management of affairs from those 
whom he had permitted to possess themselves of it, appointed a new dewan, named Val- 
lay Tomby. This person had been at the head of an insurrection in 1799> but being re- 
puted a man of ability and firmness, the resident, in the great want of persons of that 
description, approved of his appointment, and had reason to expect that he would be 
friendly to the connexion with the British Government. His subsequent conduct, hoW^ 
ever, did not justify this expectation. The resident, after some absence from his station, 
on returning to it in December 1801, found that all the relations of the old and respectable 
dewan, who himself had suffered a violent death, had also been murdered, and that a person 
named the Sumpreddy, the Rajah’s former favourite, had been disgraced and imprisoned 
by the new dewan, Vallay Tomby, 

After the peace of Amiens became known in India, towards the end of 1802, the resi- 
dent found increased difficulty in negotiating with the Travancore Durbar for thp exc|lii- 
siou of Europeans from his territory. The Rajah had virtually given a qualified assent 
to a proposition of this nature in 1800, but never could be persuaded to reduce it Jtb T^ 
ting, and the return of peace seems to have led him to desire and expect some Ibici^cbbr^e 
with the French and Dutch. Under this apprehension, the residerit, betwi^fi tlib hiohths 
of August 1802 and March 1803, repeatedly represented to the BopreiWb^wfeiliteerit-flie 
necessity of measures to check the symptoms of disaffection in the minds of tl^ 
evil counsellors, staling that he had reason to apprehend that the Rajah was disposed to 
the French, and that a political negotiation had beert opened With him by a Frenpi^^i^^l 
who landed there. On the renewal of the war with France, the subjects of that itoUiRit 
were removed from Travancore. v. , • > ^ 


I acdong 


Before the end of the year 1804 a forinidable _ , ^ 
lions in the service of the Rajah. The original 
have been a reduction in their allowances. ‘ 

succeeded; the revolt burst forth again with inciieasedtiole^ theriiij ' 
rated the cdiwpfriitOra In the former pT6t^ 
s asserted bV the ^Rtdah himself, length 


was 
the British' 
aud the 


ve^ ahd 'Trlvafte 







1 i . ^ w foreign. mi 


geroiM watt entii^iy tnippre 89 edf of a projected expeditiou from the French Islanda 
HKaiusl one of the ports of Travancore. It was only by the judicious, active conduct of 
the resideut) and the resolution of the British officer conmiauditig the Caniutic brigudu in 
the service of the. Aajah, joined to the tirmness of the dewan, who hod fled to the residetu 
for pi*otectioii» that this reboUioa was put down. The treaty of 1/05 did not spcciticaliy 
stipulate the aid of the British power in suppressing internal comtnotions in Travaiicorc, 
but this WHS agreeable to the spirit of it, and became highly expedient on sucii un occasion ; 
and tbcjuarch of lluree of onr battulions to the contlues of Travancore conbrtned the Iran* 
quillity which had before restoied there. 

The Rajah who had shown great alarm in this crisis, was highly gratified by the mission 
of British troops for his support, and then professed an entire devotion to British interests, 
and the dewaii pledged himself to adhere to his latest breath to that system of measures 
which should receive and merit the approbation of the (iovernor-general. Thus what 
had before been steadily resisted, both publicly and privately, for five years, nurnely, a 
new treaty of subsidiary and defensive alliance, both the Rajah utui the dewun at length 
consented to» and eoticluded in .latmary 1805. 

The articles in which this treaty varied from that of 1/05 were chiefly these: the 
Rajah, who> by the treaty of 1705, stood cugnged to furnish the Company, when involved 
ill war^ with'Sucb part of his military force as he could spare with safety to his own 
country, was>by the treaty of 1805, relieved from that obligation ; and in lieu of it, he 
stipulated to pay annual I y, in addition to the subsidy payment under the former treaty, a 
sum equivalent to the expense of one regiment of native infantry, estimated to union iit 
to 4,01.055 i^ppees ; and the disposal of the whole subsidiary force, cither within the eoun*' 
try of Travancore, or the limits of the Company’s dominions, was left to the option of 
the British iSoveriiment. Tlie Rajah also became bound by the new treaty to pay a due 
proportion of the expense of auv troo))H, additional to the subsidiary force, which it might 
eventually be necessary to employ for the protection of his dominions. It was expressly 
provided that whenever the Governor-general in Council should have reason to apprehend 
a failure in the funds destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent tnilUarv 
force in time of peace, or the extraordinary expenses in time of war, he should have full 
power to introduce regulations for the management and collection of the revenues, or to 
assume, on behalf of the Company, the direct management of a part of the territorial 
possessions of the RiCjuh, as he might deem most expedient. And whereas the treaty of 
1795 had rcffpect chiefly to the external defence of IVavancorc, the Rajah promised, by 
(the new treaty, to pay at all times the* utmost attention to such advice ns the British 
Oovernmeht should occasionally judge it necessary to offer him, in respect to all the ob- 
jects 9 onnected v/ith the advancement of tlie internal interests of his Highness, the liappi* 
uesH of bis people, and the mutual welfare of both states. 

.iDhe roitification of the new treaty by the Supreme Government arrived at the Hnjah's 
etpiia) ip Jf^y 1^)05, and he and his whole court gave public demonstration of joy on that 

our ^Suhsidiafy ^iliaucessuhsegumify to the close of Lord IVelhsley's 
V; V,, ^dfnimstrutim* 



jud time aasumed the supreme administration of affairs, 
to the Seefet Committee, and dated the ^8th August 
ling the policy which had been adopted by his predc- 

in my opiiUQO,, uo^ least unfortunate conse- 
^aa^been tlm gwdual inerc^ing ascen- 
.exerct»e4 tbe^gh the tnedium of our 
' apd w stale of the 

more forcimy ifiascribed than in the enclosed 
vf. 0 F 2 despatch 
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despatcl^' Veceive^ t^loiiel 'ClcWife'^ Ihd 1 that the 

autndrUy of tfe'e sbubahdar of the tteefcatt over his (h>miniona is ap^tMachirtg^^^^te to the 
same state of i neliicieiicy and weakness. The evils likely t«o ensue fnom the- abt>ve state* 
irieiit are sufficiently bbvipoS, bttt the remedy to be applied U> them foy nnhappily^ not so 
apparent. The positive obii^tiona of existing treaties provide in the most expresa 
terms for the uncontrolled exercise of the internal government of both states being left 
ifl the hands of the respective chiefs; but* accustomed as they have been to the very 
limited exertion of their own authority and dependent as the minister of the Nisaiii 
ill particular, has felt himself on the aid and support of our resident to retain his office^ 
it might hazard perhaps the immediate destruction of both powers (the Nizam’s and 
the Peshwa’s) if I was suddenly to act upon the strict principle which the pbiigations of 
those treaties impose upon us. 

‘‘ I have endeavoured to call the attention of the powers above mentioned, to that 
article in the treaties which so immediately concerns themselves; and I have forcibly 
impressed upon the minds of the residents the necessity of strengthening my represeri- 
taUons by encouraging a more active exertion of that authority and control on which the 
prosperity of their dominions, and the security of their subjects so greatly depend.; 

With these views, and in the hope that by degrees we shall be able to withdraw our* 
selves from the disgraceful participation in which we should be involved by mixing 
ourselves in all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery of the native management of dis* 
traded and desolated provinces, I have ordered those letters to be addressed to the 
residents at the courts of Hydrabad and Poona, of which copies are enclosed, and to 
which 1 beg leave to refer your Honourable Committee for an explanation tof the footing 
to which I wish to restore the character of the British alliance, as most consonant to the 
interest, as well as to the laws of our country.’^ 

The venerable nobleman whose sentiments are above expressed, did not long survive 
the date of his despatch. On bis death, which took place at Qhazepore^ on the 
Octpber 1805, the Supreme Government devolved upon Sir George Barlow; 

Sir George Barlow, although well disposed to carry into effect the projected measures 
of the late Governor-general, was deterred from attempting to afford a greater latitude Of 
independent action to the Nizam, having ascertained that the relaxation of our control, 
as then exercised by the resident at Hydrabad, would be followed by consequences 
destructive of our interests at his Highness’s court. The recital of Sir George Bariow’s 
reasoning upon this subject is reserved for a subsequent part of this Memoir, in which 
the question as to the practicability and expediency of abandoning the subsidiary system 
will be adverted to. His attention was primarily directed to the conclusion of, pcaoe, , . . 

In arranging the terms of pacification with Holkar and Sindia, Sir George <Barlow 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible a liability to becoine enla^ngjiedcm Mahralta 
politics, by withdrawing from those quarters of Hiudostan in which. 
tomed to levy tribute, and to make predatory inroads! On this 
renounce all right, on the part of the British Government, to form 
with the petty Rajpoot states situated to the northward of the riy6r Cfeumbulj 
the same view, he was anxious to take advantage of tbe,p^8t^ ]gij^i^co|i4uc^^ 

Rajah to dissolve the alliance which Lord Wellesley bad ,cpntirq,Cjted witH t^ 

The negotiation of the treaties with Sindia and HoBfiMr waa CQnduc 
mediate superintendence of Lord Lake, who, as 
military operations which had broken the power of Hnlkar«r and bad: 
willing to consent to a cessation of hostUiUi^ag,|py,rj^,9|]^^^ 
tish Government should offer. ' * " ^ ' v ^ 

Sindia liad seeai^ cause to repent of thP 1 ^ 1 ^^ 

sellers, he had committed in countenaneiv tlfie koBt» 
order to detach him t!freof^ly fiM>m^ i^^^ 
made overtures of reconciliatlbn to Sindia.^ ‘ 







yi;~POM'ElCAJ. OR £0E£IGN. VJ. 

ArpuNoix, 

AcoordiD^4a'the'teraM>of tbe treaty with Sindia* as concluded b}' Sir John Malcohn, Np. *20. 
under the orders of vliord Lake, 2SM[ November 1805^ the river Cbumbul was to form die 
boundary between the two states^ from the city of Kotah on'thc wc«t» to the lituits of — t 

the territories of Oohud to the fiiudia was to have no claims whatever to the Letter from 

northward of that ^ rirer^ and {the Company, in like manner, to have no claims to the "• 
southward of that extent of iU course. Sindia resigned all claims and pretensions on 
the couutriea of Booudec, Sumedec, Dholpor^ Barree, and Umuh-Kcrrah. The Com- 
pany also engaged to enter into no treaties with the Rajahs of Oodiporc and Joudpore, 
and Kotah, or other chiefs, tributaries to Sindia, in Mahvu, Mewur, or Marwar, and in 
no shape to hi terfore with the settlement which Sindia might make with those chiefs. 

As Sir John Malcolm was actUxdy employed (in his capacity of agent to the Governor- 
general) in carrying on the negotiations with Sindia and Holkar, his observations*^ upon 
die course of policy which was then adopted by the Governor-general are well entitled 
to attention. They are as follow ; 

** Sir George Barlow did not altogether appro%*e of this treaty (that with Sindia) ; 
and though he expressed his high satisfaction at the reailiness witli which Dowlut llao 
Sindia bad consented to withdraw trom any concern in the alluirs of iiindostnn to the 
northward of the Chumbul, he stated his most deeidcti conviction, that the actual con- 
dition of our affairs conhroied the policy unci expediency of the principles upon which 
he had it in contemplation to effect a final urraugenieut with tlie chicltaius, and of the 
territories west of the Jumna, tie was fully satisfied that when these arnuigcincnts 
should be carried into execution, they would constitute a degree of security against till 
hostile attempts, which could not be augiiicutcd, though it might be impaired, by the 
preservation of our alliances with the petty states west of tlie .lumna. 

Sir George Barlow though that, with the exception of the defensive alliances sub- 
sisting between the British Government and the great powers of India, it was for tlic 
interest and security of the Company to limit all relations with tlie surrounding states to 
those of general amity, and to trust the safety of its territorial possessions to the su- 
premacy of our power, a well-regulated system of ticfence, and a revival of those con- 
tests aud commotions which formerly prevailed among the states of Hindostan. 

Under such impressions, the Governor-general conceived that the 5th and Gth arti- 
cles of the treaty might preclude the accomplishment of this general system, ns they 
imposed upon us an obligation to protect from Sindia’s encroachments all the states and 
ohieftains to the north of the Chumbul from Kotah to the .lumna. 

Id order to remedy the inconveniericc which the Governor-general apprehended 
from this arrangement, he transmitted dcclaratoi^ articles to the following purport, to 
be annexed to the treaty : 

^1. That Sindia ceded to the Honourable Company all the territory north of the 
rii^r Chhmbul, which was ceded to him by the 7th article of the treaty of Surjee Anjen- 
gaumi that i^ toaay, ^ whole of the districts of Dholporc, Barree, and Ila^uh-Kcrrah ; 
abd Comiiany gave up all claim to any rule, tribute or possessions on the south bank 
.river* 

That^^t^^ frohn friendship to Sindia, agreed to pay him the annual 

SQfn of foiir lacs of rupees. Also that they assigned within their territories in Hindostan, 
a |a|^ll*deV^ ambittitifkig to a revenue of two lacs of rupees per unoum, to Baezab Bbye, 
the and a jagheer, amounting to oue lac of rupees per annum, to 

gupercede the operation of the 5th, 6th, and 

7ih^^clei pf tim treaty.^^ ^ 

of ceding the districM of Toak'Ratapa«nh 
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to Si{idia» in^iieu of the four lacs of rupees per aouum; to which that cbi<tf became per- 
soiidUy eotkled by the treaty ; and he conceived this ceisioti more desirable, as the terd'^ 
tory in question was formerly possessed by Holkar, and its cession to Sindm would tetid 
to confirm and perpetuate an opposition of interests between those ebieftaius. 

The remaining parts of the treaty were entirely approved by the Governor- 
who stated in his despatch, that after the maturest deliberation, he w^S satisTied of the 
policy and expediency of dissolving the alliance with the state of Jyepdre j but w 
defer to a subsequent despatch the communication of the mode lit \rhich this atraiige^ 
inent ought to be carried into execution. 

Lord Lake immediately communicated the declaratory articles to Moonshee Kavel 
Nyae (Sindia’s minister), and proposed the exchange of Tonk-Rampoorah for the 
annual pecuniary stipend. To this proposition, however, Sindia would not agree* Ka#l 
Nyne said, and added his own conviction, that his master would not accept the district of 
Tonk-Rampoorah, if given gratis, as such an act would form an insurmountable bar to 
any reconciliation between him and Holkar. Kavel Nyne earnestly recommended that 
the declaratory articles should not be sent to Dowliit Rao Sindia till a British resident 
had reached the court of that chief, who could furnish the requisite explanations, and 
satisfy Sindia's mind with regard to the policy which had dictated them: As there 
peared much good sense in this opinion, Lord Lake informed the Governor-general tlmt 
he had delayed their transmission; and took this opportunity of again urging to Sir 
George Barlow the necessity of some modification of the general principles laid down 
for his guidance. Lord Lake, in this letter, dwelt upon the grounds which had led him 
to insist upon the Chumbul being the line of demarcation between the two states ; and 
observed that the territories of the Boondee Rajah, which were immediately to the north- 
ward of the Chumbul (opposite to Kotah), though small, both in revenue and extent, 
were very important, as they commanded a principal pass into Hindostan; and that tbb 
Company was, in his opinion, bound to defend and protect that Rajah for his unifbrha 
friendly conduct, and particularly for the great aid which he had the courage to give 
Colonel Monson during his retreat; by which conduct he had exposed himself to the 
vengeance of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who wns known to cherish the most inveterate hos- 
tility against this petty chief. From this fact, Lord Lake observed that he had always 
imagined that under any arrangement which might eventually be made with Jeswuiii 
Rao Holkar, it would be didicult, consistently with a due regard for the honour and 
reputation of the British Guvernment, to give the Boondee Rajah pycr to the resent- 
ment of that chief; and he had therefore thought it would be desirable to release hbP 
altogether from Mahratta power and influence. ’ . i ^ 


Lord Lake stated in his despatch, that he had viewed the assent given by^^ndta'tp 
retire altogether fronfi Hindostan, northward of the Chumbul, as an unequjvqculnnd ep.m- 
piete acknowledgment of our established power and superiority ; and H 
opinion, that no secure or honourable peace could ba concluded udth lip^r 
Similar concession; for though it was possible that the British 'tetjr^tdries ^m^ 
perience an increased security from the remote contests of the windpai 
be vvas satisfied that if Sindia and Holkar were allowed to renw^ tteir claims 
of the states immediately west of the Jumna, and to mix>in^^4hbtv>^dis^tei^ 
be aeiious danger of reviving ambitious hopes which wete novr ^ Completely ex 
and of causing another cdutest for that sopreralacy %bidh hras now 
Icdged. . . • ,, 

<< These op|ihi6ns had no effect whatever in or evdi 

of the Goverbor^general ; who, thougbbff^^it^ tbe gixiat 
the local experience of Lord Lake, deemed it his duty to adhere^to the ^ 
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In the with Rolkiurj which endued shortly after with SiinUa, ho agreed 

to renounce a(l right to the diatricU of TQuk*lUunpo(n‘flLh,itoon(lee, and to placea north of 
the Chuttibul. , 

^ Sir George Barlow had instemted the Commander*in chief to insist upon the cession 
of Tonk-Ram|>oorab| with a view to an arrangement with Siuciia respecting those pro- 
vinces ; but as be found that imposaiblc^ and that tio state or chief would venture to take 
them without a guaranty, we were, he conceived, reduced to the necessity of eitlier con- 
senting to such guaranty or of keeping them ourselves ; and as neither of these measures 
were consistent with those general principles of policy wbiclt he hud resolved to pursue, 
he determined to annul the provisions of the second article of the treaty, and restore them 
to Holkar; and for that purpose he returned the treaty, with a declaratory article annexed, 
by which a re* cession of these valuable provinces was made to him; and the Hoondcc 
Rajah was also abandoned. Lord Lake emleavoured, but in vain, t(» alter the sentiments 
Off the Governor-general relative to this principle of concession to Sindia and Holkar, and 
to prevail upon him not to withdraw our protection from those petty chiel's, whom he 
thought entitled to it by their conduct and attachment.*' 

His Lordship’s objections to the dissolution ()f the alliance with tlic Rajah of Jyepnrc were 
freely and fully stated. He observed that altliougli there might be sullicient gromuls for 
opening a negotiation to ncw-modcl the alliunce with the Jyt‘pr»re state, or even to effect 
a dissolution of all engagements between the two states, he doubted bow far vve had ii 
right, after what had passed, to dissolve it in a peremptory manner ; because ns such , a 
proceeding would expose the Rajah of Jyepore to an instant attack from both Sindin and 
Holkar, it would, unless it rested upon clear and undisputed grounds, make an impression 
among the stains of India highly unfavourable to the roj)utatioii of the British Government* 
Lord Lake*s arguments, however, made no impression upon the mind of the Governor- 
general, and the aUmnc'C was accordingly dissolved, but not until after pacific urrangements 
were concluded with Sindia and Holkar, who were, therefore, precluded from objecting 
to the renewal of that connexion, if at any future period the British Government .should see 
fit to adopt that measure. 

Sir George Barlow was equally anxious to dissolve the defensive alliances which had 
been contracted with the minor states of Bhurtpoor and Mucherry, but from so doing he 
was dissuaded. 


It might have been expected that the disposition which cliaractcrized Sir George 
Barlow’s government would have induced him to modify the stipulations of the treaty "of 
Bassein, iu conformity to the views of the home goveriiinent, ns explained in the secret 
letter of March 1804. He, however, did not deem it safe to make any attempt to after the 
provUionsof that treaty. His reasons for maintaining the alliance with the Peshwa were 
explained in a despatch to the Secret Committee, dated 1st .Tunc 18(10. He did not 
believe .that the Peshwa was dissatisfied with any of the stipulations of the treaty, or that 
jtb^^OfKfications suggested from hpmc would tend to reconcile the Malirutta chichi to our 
Cpnncialon with his Highness. He obseivcd, that nothing short of the entire abandonment 
I alUapoe would satisfy those chiefs. But,*’ he added, in the dissolution of tli(^ 
Be with the state of Poona, the question of our public faith is involved, not only with 
b bnt with his Highness the Soubahdar of the Deckan, the treaty of Bassein, con- 

tattdiijr stipQiatiofls HIn favour of his Highness, of which the foundation was laid in the 

iB00,and which, by aiitidpation, are conHrmed 
1^ th6 and separate articles of that treaty.” 

k of President of the Board of Control from February 

Vto ihb gbvorninent of India, which he reached in the month 

dqties with a resolotibn to 
^ h; hin^if in new con- 
to tfio^^te of affairs at 
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Hydribftd, where a powcrAil faction, tinfrienclly to the> Englkfa^ badj^^^ To 

cooi^teract the proceedings of thia faction, it bad been neceaaary for the BritisblGovenir 
inent to come forward in support of the miiiister, Meer Aiinm^^who haci been tnatro^ 
iiien);al to the formation of the alliance. Meer A Hum died in i8W»:aiid aa there was the 
strongest reason to apprehend, that if the Nizam were left uiicontrpli^ ip the selection 
of a successor, the advantages of the alliance could not be preserved^, j^iord Minto deter** 
mined to exert bis utmost endeavours with a view to rescue the toaD^einentj of the 
Nizam’s affairs from falling into the hands of the party above aliudejd^tp. . After a trou- 
blesome negotiation, the Nizam was permitted to appoint Mooneer^l-Moolk, a 
nobleman of high rank, but unused to business, to the office of minister* . Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk, however, was placed under such restrictions as deprived him of all authprity* 
He entered into a written engagement, in virtue of which the Nizam’s affairs were left, to 
the sole charge of Chundoo-Loll, with the title of Peshcar, or deputy. This person vyae 
entirely dependent upon the support of the British resident for his cohunuance in 
power; and although such an arrangement was theoretically, and, in some respe^s, 
pij^actically, objectionable and inconvenient, it probably served to prevent the all iahce 
from falling into decay. By means of the influence which the resident possessed, he was 
enabled to effect such a reformation of that part of the Nizam’s army which formed his 
contingent, as reiuleretl it of efficient service when its exertions were required in the 
Bindarry and Mall ratta war. 

Lord Minto having approved of the measures which had been adopted for disciplining 
the Nizam’s force, was desirous of extending the same system to the Peshwa’s troops; 
and, under instructions from Bengal, the resident at Poona prevailed upon his Highness 
to form a brigade of regular infantry, which he placed under the command of Major 
Ford, a Company’s officer. His Lordship also effected an arrangement by Which the 
Pesh wa’s southern jaggeerdars, a class of chiefs who hold their lands upon the condition 
of military service, were constrained to pay more respect than they had previously paid 
to his Highness’s requisitions. 

In the Memoir, No. 1, the causes have been explained which led to the extension' of 
British protection to the Seik chiefs inhabiting the territory situated between the rivers 
Sutleje and Jumna. This measure was founded upon a right required by the British 
Goveriinicnt in virtue of the treaty with Sintlia, 1803, but it had not been exercised until 
it became necessary to prevent the extension of Runjeet Sing’s authority in that part of 
Hindostan, 


The employment of a large British force in defending the Rajah of Bcrar (Nagpore) 
against an attack made upon him by Ameer Khan, at the head of a licentious body 6f 
predatory troops, was regarded by the Government at home as a measure of defensive 
policy. With respect to tlic operations against Meer Khan it was observed, th^t Colonel 
Close, who commanded the British force, ought to have been authorized, tQ pursue the 
invader. This opinion is contained in a secret letter, dated 10th September 181 1, pib- 
pared at the Board during the presidency of Lord Melville, of which kthsir th^ following 
is an extract ; • v/' ^ ^ - • • • n 


However averse we may have been, and still are, from poHoy, as well as the ^ 
declarations of the Legislature, to any schemes of conquest^ or wars undertnlte 
that, object, even though it should not be distinctly avOwed, we never caO hditlip 
expediency of abstaining from disabling any powei'i l^hst whom we 
compelled to take up arms, from renewing its sggres^d^s* We are willing tO 
the question of expense likely to be incurred In thl^ uft^or opeintMMi Wii^^ 
to be taken told consideration; but, on our original^i^^^ 

possibly be. In ifoffie measure, compenslii^ acquisition of 
frontier, and tha^of our ally, might ^ rendered more secur^and mif^tl 
less expense. , It 



oitvaroftBiGN. 


m 


dccMii itrolYheBrUl^i kiterrtts inrliidia^oes^ iifit ctc|H>iitU>fi nuy Ualaiico of power 

Ri* niltive sfatet. 1 1 te Hkc the imva) euprcmacy of i his country > our poM cr ought 
rretWto be exerted for the purpoaes of oppression or injustice; but it cuiglit tobeparaniouut 
over all, even if all should be combined against it, or it will probably cease to exist/' 
When it became evident, that vrithoiit the constant repetition of the same preenu- 
tionaty eflhrts', the Rajiih of Bernr could not have maintained his political indepcuidrncc, 
Lord IVlihtb vety jtiatly Conceived, that llie Rajah ought to boar a part of the expense 
attcndsiiit upon the employment of a field force on his frontier. His Lordship nccordiiigly 
jweisised the Rajah to enter into a subsidiary treaty; but although the amount of the pm- 
jiosed subsidy was very modcrute, the Rajah could not be prevailed upon to dose with 
the litbiFercd terms, and it was not until after the dcatli of the Rajah, in the ycMir 1SI(5, 
that an alliance tvas formed with the state of Nagporc. This arrangement took place 
during the admiliistmtion of Lord Hustings. 

Before Lord Minto quitted India the power of the Pindarrios and other predatory 
bodi^ had become very formithihlc. The sphject was frequently hronglit hy liis Lord- 
ship under the notice of the home authorities; and although he was deterred by prudential 
considerations from adopting active operations on an extensive scale against these free- 
booters, apprcbciisivc as he was tliat such a course of proceeding might involve the 
British Government in a war with the Mahratta chiefs, Sindia and Holkar, his liOrdshiji, 
nevertheless, distinetly stated, in his despatches to the Secret Committee, that defensive 
nldasiiavs were mere palliatives,* and that it would ii)evirul>ly become necessary, at fio 
very dilutant pctlod of time, to strike at the root of this growing evil. 

, 'i'lie JViarquis of Hastings (then ICail of Moira) assumed the government of Britrah 
Ipcfi^ on the October IHld. Ills Lordship was almost imnn'diately impressed with 
tj^' cpuvictiou that a change in the system of our policy was retjuisite in order to ensure 
thq tranquillity and sccunty of our dominions. In a letter, dated the Rd March IHli, he 
gave it as his opinion that our aflairs could not prosper until we should become the head 
of a league, to which every power in India should be a party, and wbieli should consli- 
t'ute the Bfitisli Goveniment tlic arbitrator between all, and give to it the direction of the 
str^ngtli of all, against any di.stnrher of the jiublie peace. 

I'be policy thus recoin mended by Lord lla-^tiiigs was virtually (lie same as (hat which 
‘UlfRMilPlabed the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, and whicli had been disap- 
proved at home, on the ground of its tendency to extend our dominions, and to entangle 
ms ip ^t.he compl’^ated aifuirs of the Mahratta einjiirc. l^n'd Hastings's proposal did not 
the educuribncc of bis Council ; and in a letter prejiared at the India Board, 
abd^rtiit^h^lrtod thr^^ the Secret Committee on the 3d Jaminry 1815, the Supreme 
(joybrniptmt directed to rcfraui from making any material change in our subsisting 
excepting under circumslances of urgent necessity, without the previous 
sa^|^pbb;%ad adthbf!tjr of the Government at home. " 

the to be discussed In the Supreme 

l^uncii, whose deli be rationo were ucgently recommended to the serious attention of the 
; CqmmUte^t In a deaputch^ oated September 9th 1815, to the Governor* gcncraf 
^ the Secret Committee, observed as Ibllows t 

added to your resolution, to confine your' 
from your contemplation the 

oppli^l^ty a^lth^ j^ndarribsr which might not involve the necessity 

Of 

operations o« our 

p«tt( without involving 

' I i ra E-- — 
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tis mith //iei 3 /aAra/^<i«, we, should willingly^ for-4he *ake of ibe geDerai trahquilHty^ 
iif), prove of such an operation, but we are not willing to incur the rbk pf a' generiiliwar 
for the uncertain purpose of reducing or renaoviiig those predatory bttttds. ' ‘ 

'‘Upon the subject of the confederacy, which the Governbr-genefaMs desirous to 
establish, notwithstanding the talents he ias niaiiifested, and the arguments with whk^^ 
he has supported his opinion, we must acknowledge that we cannot concur with hi. s 
Lordship. VVe are apprehcrisiv’e that such a confederacy would prove rather a sdufcc ^f 
weakness than of strength; that it might hazard the dis.sohuiou of dur existing alliances, 
without substituting anything substantial in their place; that the attempt^ however 
unlikely to .succeed, upon the principles pro|»osed, would excite jealousies with respect 
to our policy that might be attended with the most dangerous consequences,' and might 
lead to a combination amongst the native powers, by which we might be involved in a 
contest more extensive than any in which the British Government has ever been engaged 
in India. Wc certainly do not recognise, from any circumstances within our knowledge* 
the embarrassment alleged by the Governor* general to arise from contradictory eiiggge- 
'menls, alihough an upprehcn.sion of such embarrassment is among the causes which 
induce us to be cautious in the extension of our connexions. Wc believe, with JMr- 
Edmonstone, that our power, and not the abuse of it, is our offence^ against the native 
princes; and altliougli we are much disposed to discourage that system of minute inter- 
ference in their internal affairs, of which his Lordship complains, we cannot ascribe it to 
the extensive effects which he apprehends. Any specific proposition for giving strength 
or simplicity to our existing alliances will be received by us with due regard; but, satis- 
fied that the system which was consolidated at the close of the last MahratCa war is one 
as conducive to the public welfare as the very peculiar nature of the case ndn)its> we ofe 
chiefly desirous, that by prudent management, our affairs should be maintained iu ,the 
same relative state under which our possessions have now, for ten years, continued in a 
Slate of tranquillity.*^ 


With respect to the alleged contrariety of the engagements subsisting at the date of 
Lord Hastings's arrival in India, it is to be observed, that nearly the whole of those 
engagements liad been either contracted or revised and modified by Lord Wellesley, of 
whose policy it was a fundamental principle to constitute the British Government the 
arbiter of all disputes which might arise between the states with wluch it was connected 
by treaties either of sub^iidiary alliance or of mere protection. All were restricted from 
carrying on any political correspondence except with the knowledge and sanction of the 
British Government, at whose disposal they were respectively bound to place t^eir milL 
tary resources when occasion .should arise requiring a combined exertion iofforce/agaliist 
a copimoii enemy. Such being the tenor of Lord Wellesley’s treaties, it is djQicuUjto 
perceive the need of any further provisions in order to clFect the purposes poqtenjplated 
by Lord Hastings. 

It is, indeed, true that the right of thus calling forth and directing : the. ,pf 

native powers did not extend to the great Mahralta chieftains. of the 

grand scheme of persuading ^india, Holkar, and the Rajah Qf,Nngi^t*pip oCConieuH|:(^^^ 
to the league, of which the basis was laid by the treaty of Hy^ahai^^:( 0 CtQbcr 
beou interdicted by the home authorities, in obedience to Lord 

nn/l .^11* rTfwirtrp ftnrlnw Vinit sfr<*ri nnt>filv vnAUii't'fl all tpiii ntatioQS to cnlarac the san£i!&.Df 


iipbn a ^pporture from that course, he 
system dfppHcy could not be much 

of the oeace and security of our own those of our allifes 


of the peace and security of our own ihoseof bur 

The same occasiohiUlj? expressed by other meiib 

Council, inclndial: Mr* Edmonstone, tetweeu whom 
listed a diffe^h^ 



foreign. 


§89 


the fuiihce extension of our political eUiencGS as an evil to be avoiilcd as long ns 
possible ; whilst^ on tbo other hand. Lord Hastings appeared from the first to hnvi 
entertained the notion, that the auppressiofi of the gi'eat evil of predatory Warhi re could 
not be cilected by any measure short of the establishment of a league, which sliould 
comprehend all the stales south of the river Indus; the minor states of llindostun anil 
Ccnu*al India being requircti to acknowledge the supremacy of the liritisli (•overnment 
in return for their deliverance from the inro^s and exactioiis of llic Patans and Pindan ics. 

it is due to liOrd Hastings to state, that his opinion as to the necessity of forming con- 
nexions with the chiefs of Rajpootana was founded upon testimony entitled to a high 
tiegree of respect* 

The politlcili agents of Government in different parts of India bad all enfieurn'd in 
representing^ the danger of allowing the npstart power of Mei r Khan and his associate'^ 
to acquire stability and consistence by the subjugation of ilie petty clneftains of Hin- 
dostati. Mr. (novv Sir Charles) Metcalfe, who held the olViee of resident at Delhi, iij a 
despatch, dated June 20th 181 1, adverting to the urgent applications of those chieftains 
for the interposition of our authority in their behalf, observed as follows: VV^hen I 

reply to these various applications, I find it difficult to obtain even a confession that the 
moeferate policy of Government is just. People do not scruple to assort that they have a 
tight to the protection of the British Government. Tlicy say, that thi*rc alw'uys has 
existed some power in India to which peaceable states submitted, and, in return, ob- 
tained its prelection; that then their govoruments wore maintninerd in respectability, and 
they were seture against the invasions of upstart chiefs, and armies of lawless banditti ; 
that the British Government now occMipies the place of the great protecting poweri aii<l 
n&tulal guardian of the peaceable and weak; out that owing to its refusal to use its 
influence for their protection, the peaceable and weak states are continually exposed to 
the oppressiom and cruelties of robuers and plunderers, the most licentious and abandoned 
of mankind. 


** It is impossible to live in this part of India and to see the scenes which pass before 
btir eyes, without regretting that the Rajpoot states arc not under oiir protection. A 
cGiifederetion of the Rajpoot states under the jirotection of the British Government must 
be* a favourite object with every man who lias any charge of political duties in this 
QUatt’ef. Perhaps no event could take place in India that would be attemlcd with so 
mgny’ great advantages. It would connect the Bengal and Bombay territories by a 
country that might the.n be considered, for all political and military purposes, our own. 
Lying between Agra and Gu^erat, it would deprive the vagabomt armies of India of 
thtdr pVincliial resource for ravage and plunder; and as there arc scarcely any but such 
armlba iri India that are not tinder the control of the British Government, it woulik tend 
iUOrie than any othet* ‘practicable event to establish finally the permanent peace of India. 

, ‘‘ The riiterventioii of Rajpootana under our influence would prevent any co-opcration 
tiefwcijrtihdiiU nbrthlerii aiid sotrt hern powers, whom we have reason to suppose ill affected 
t6>^rifs i!isy'<jnd we shoU for neighbours and allies princes by nature and 

free from the spirit of aggression and encroach- 
^ in the arts of peace and agriculture. The value of such neighbours 

shouild have in their stead a Patan or Mahratta govern- 

af Nagp6re, in a luttgr to Lord Mlnto, dated December 
* ' ' ‘*'.1^ of the sdyerAf Wnes of policy which might 

-r- liig power pf the anti, pindarries. He limited 

^ _ _^pouw<».' .M’''* y ' 

I tjbp^nTideiQpa^Q^^ the ^Ifbbouring states, confining 
* ‘ *■ ‘ :Uw iiow<^ tie POaoi 
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and PtrVdiif rie^, 'Wlthoot, hbweter, Extending ouf aabsfdtoy telaticttt8''bisy6nd ^dirpreiflit 
bounds. ^ 

3. To adopt a decided system for the entire snppfeS^^^^ of the pt^daftOiy pOwOrs, and 
to combine with it the extension of our subsidiary alliances to the Rajah of Nagport*^ 
Holkar^ Sindia^ arid the Rajpoots. ^ 

lie shewed, that the ./Jr^^-inentioned course could not be per maOdhtly pursued, and 
would only defer the danger, not only without any adequate object bat with a hipral 
certainty oC increased difiiculty in meeting the crisis when it occui;r^, , ; 

To the sfcrmd course of proceeding Mr. Jenkins objected, that we should not havn^ii 
in our option to direct the confederated forces in the mode best ealculftted to ajttaiu 
end.in view, clogged as our exertions would be by the obstmac^, wealine$a> jealousy, . ap4 
short-sightedness of tlie powers on whom we should rely for eproperation, .b|u|;,over 
whose measures we could e.xercise no legitimate or salutary control; ancTtbat, iherefox;e, 
our exertions would not be rewarded by that permanent security which should alone 
induce us to put them forth. 

third course was that which, in Mr. Jenkins’s opinion, ought to adopted. ' The 
Rajafi of Nagpore was then, he conceived, well disposed to connect hjmseif with us ; the 
Rf^poot states culled aloud for our protection ; the family of Holkar would gladly have 
acb^pted our aid in rescuing the resources of that state from the grasp of Meer iChan, whose 
domineering conduct had disgusted the ministers and principal persons at Hoikar’s court ; 
and Jenkins did not apprehend any insuperable difficulty m bringing Si ndia himself 
within the circle of our alliances. 

On the 1st December 181.5, Lord Hastings recorded an elaborate thihute, in which he 
took a general view of the political state of India, ami detailed the measures to which lie 
was deMrous of obtaining the sanction of the Government at home. His Loi^di^hip had tldt 
then received the secret instructions of September 1815, of which the tenor has been stated 
in a preceding page. 

In Lord Hastings’s view, the danger arising from the Patan and Pindiurfy troops Was 
imminent and serious, and intimately connected with that which his apprehended from the 
latent hostility of the Mahratta chieis, who (his Lordship supposed) Vere favourable in de - 
position to the existence of the predatory system. He therefore conceived that no steps;fbi* ^ 
the suppression of the predatory hordes would be effectual without “a settlement of tho 
dominions” of the Mahratta powers. Thus assuming that the Mabfatta chiefs waited ^ly 
for a favourable opportunity to attack us, and that no policy could* long avert ; 
Hastings did not think that we ought to be deterred by the fear of a Jrupiiul'q 
from proceeding fortbwitfi in the most cifectual course for putting au eiid to the 
ties by which the peace of India had been so much disturbed. r*. -i? .v . 

With reference to the supposed sentiments of the Mahratta chie&b his thqs 

expressed himself: — ** The native princes would not remain 

increasing power of the predatory bands, but placing reliance on ;and cioof 

aiaceoce, they would argue that the shock it might happen to givaao»lia‘WOuld pre^nt!^|^^ 
felicitous moment for wreaking their : own i^venge, though 

eiwoiirage and sustain the feeefootenrs m their bostdQ:rpfp^uijn^i^ t: ^ v 

TSndiet this impression, Lord Hastings observed tha#'*l^ i^visloft di* our political kMniM 
w4b l^i^tially necessary for the estabHshroent of We havd,^ aidd' 

slsii>i ^* il^ complete system. Our frst plAn with 

the to contrpl them alt; and we pai^ 

first, after -hdvifm taken one half of the pOw^W Ihdli eMer our 
other half dui^^m^ias; ^ By piotecUng^^j^t^oiSe slat#;, we 
of the usual soiiicttinf their subsistence^ and consequently have engaged in a 
latter, which'^i W teiiiilinatol|fitil^ liane>mad» 

arwalready ■ 



l^l4^i^jLI7iCAL oa imiBlGN. tSt 


that we €fa^iH>% iniito my exerlioa ege^ one wi^ut the bmrd of our being involred 

with the Jrest.’* 

The conclusions which Lord Heelings deduced firom his review of our political situation, 
were^ ‘ 

1. That we did not enjoy the advantages we hod a right to expect from the relations 
undeistood t<^ subsist between us and the other powers of India ; 

2. That tlie existing evils demanded a decided step for removing them ; 

3. That the powers whose duty it was to apply the remedy, were unable or unwilling to 
applyit; 

4* That the remedy could only be found in a course of action which slK>uld lead to a set- 
tlement of the dominions of the Mahratta powers, and destroy or provide for the numerous 
bodi^ of irregular' horse who subsisted principally on plunder ; 

5* That these objects could not be accomplished without a change in our political 
rdations; 

0. That in the pursuit of these objects we might be involved in a war with the Muliratta 
powers, but that it was also likely, that by pursuing a dilfercnt policy, we should not in the 
end escape that misfortune ; and, 

7« That should there be no option left us but the choice between an immediate war,.^r/ 
which we should be fully prepared, and an expensive system of defence against a consuming^ 
predatory warfare earned on clandestinely by the Mahratta powers, and wasting ouT 
resources until they might see a practicable opportunity of coining to uu open rupture^ we 
could not, in common sense, hesitate in preferring the former ulterimdve. 

Lord Hastings conceived that the extension of our influence in Central Indio, till the 
whole should acknowledge our guaranty and supremacy, was the legitimate and proper 
object of our policy, and that to the accomplisliinent of that object, by nil just and lawful 
means, our views ought to be systematically directed. 

Although in the^^eater part of his Minute Lord Hastings appeared to contemplote a 
war with the Mahrattas as a temporary evil, with little haxard, and likely to be eventually 
productive of lasting benefits, his Lord^iip, towards the conclusion of his Minute, expressed 
a hope that the objects which he deemed necessary might be gained without the risk of a 
seripUb war. 


^ Oiir military force is,** said his Lordshif^ competent, were matters to come to a strug* 
an Isstse, however^ which I cannot too <^en obsenre, is so far from being necessary in 
my pltibi that I comder war as a material retardment to its completum. I lod to influence 
ai^opin'lott as our taistrutnents, and both are now in the height of efficacy. 


The prostration of the Gorkah power, of which such an exaggerated notion was once 
entMidii^ win oeoarion beneficial appr^ension of coping with us. There is thence a 
profaebUity ofmidemg foe aiT^ with little haxard of conflict and little disbursement, 

^e^edvawti^ of am an arrangement are confessed by Mr. Edmoostone to have attracted 
the'd^fes ot Qoyernttieott: but m remiirka that they were not to be gratuitously pursuedf, 
as.l rOooinmendeA ititt only to be sought m the ev^t of war being forced upon us. In 
other words, they were to be enioyeo afioa the completioa of the mischiei they were 
dn s i gl io d to pregeni, To m ^feemed wiser to aobieve the end by pacific manage- 

ohaoeep of contisst. No mao, 1 

itna§iiifl,^prd^^ u the conditions con be long; 

jppoii to decUe whet^ U be more rfigibje to fashion 

conveniepoa ^ undem 
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eminent- statesman to prescribe the course which should bft>|)Ur8ned 'in iinporlBit^ >aiKi 
perplexinff crisis of alt^irs. In a very able and interesting, memdir^ Mr. Canning ‘i^vrtEwecl 
all the material circumstances of the political state of India, and proceeded tofraiiioinstruc' 
lions for the guidance of the conduct of the Supreme Government. . A ; • 

Mr. Canning, in common with Mr. Edmonstonc, was disinclined to admit that the Mkh- 
ratta chiefs entertained those hostile designs against oiir powet winch were attributed to 
them by Lord Hastings ; end although he recognized the necesiitv of asking a blo^at 
the Piiidarry and other predatory associations, whose numbers ^d audacity were OJtt the 
increase, he concurred in the opinion expressed by the late Board, m theirdespatch Ot 
teinber 29th 1815, as to the inexpediency of undertaking extensive operations with the wew 
of extirpating the Pindarries, and of remodelling our political relations aiKi exteiiulBg:0Ur 
influence or control* • ' . 

The subjoined extracts from the instructions above alluded to (which are dated ^frt^in- 

her 5tli 1816), will best explain Mr. Canning’s sentiments. : , 

« In re^rard to the Pindarries, we adhere to the opinion declared in Our letter of th6 29th 
September 1815 ; we arc unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain pur- 
pose' of extirpating altogether these predatory bands. Lxtended political and military 
combinations, therefore, Ibr that purpose, we cannot at the present moment sanction or 


approve. ^ . 

** To protect ourselves and our allies against specific inroads, and to punish the aggressors, 
is all that is either demanded by duty or dictated by prudence. In the occasional cxpetli- 
tions which such attacks may render necessary, you have a riglit to call for the assistance of 
those powers with whom you are connected by alliance, and we do not think it improbable 
that, even from 8india, you may derive assistance in enterprises against separate bodi^^ot 
the Pindarries who may have committed depredations in our territorieis, or in those which 
we are bound to protect, although you have no ground to demand or expect his concurrence 

in a general league with a view to their complete extirpation. 

“ If, instead of declaring general war against all predatory associations, voii avail your- 
selves pf the advantage to oe derived from the discordant elements of which they are com- 
posed, and of the dissentions which prevail among their lemlers, it appears to us not unr^- 
sonable to expect that anv project for uniting all the freebooters against you under tii« 
banners of the Mahratta chiefs ‘may be defeated, but also that you may from time tq tujje 
obtain a partial co-operation from one or other of those chiefs, accord inp^ to the, degree in 
which the peculiar interests of each may be aflected by any incursion of the Pindarries. , 

“ In issuing these i instructions for your guidance as well iaypur diplomatic arrangeinetits 
as in your proceedings with re.spect to the predatory hordes, we Imye iipt been 
of the information recently received from you as to the suspicious behavippr pf pert# i of 
the IMuhratta chieftains, and the daring movements of the 1 ^ 

stroll" hope that the dangers wdiich arise from both these causes, and, perhaps, 


always e.\ist in a greater or less degree, may by a 

relations be prevented from coming upon us in any very . , r 

other hand, any attempt at this moment to establish a new sys^m of policy, tending tp a 


WMr oxistitig 
?,Viwhile, on the 




wider difFusion'of our power, must hecessanly interfere With. Ih 
wifkjh it is more than ever inciiinhetit upon us to 
tenance of our present ascendancy, and by exciting^the j«aiou«y and suspicion of othyawKtes, 
mayitoo probably produce or mature those Vjery tprifljfOialof’hoatite con- 
stitute the^ chief, object of your appi*ekens]cm.l^<' i?- ( i*. - ^ 

A fhw vifaVs after these instructions had'bi^n IhlelligenOii^iii 

the Madras Government of an irruption of the Piodkl^les irtto thb No - 
ing in audaci^ ittid -|»ue^ all their These ruthless 

occasion su(»SfiiaiiiBl«^d the vigilawbe bfoiir out-posts^ and carried T ^ 


iind difHcul 




Jt now becatrtl%tfcii«a^ was indispitii^y necessai^ 
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reduciM^ of jdb« Pw under thnt conviction no lime was lost in issuing fi'eslt 

iiistriictiiouS vlMiapti^ Agency of U)q case. In a secret letter, which is dat^ Sep* 

tem|[ier 29tW 1^16, are foUowmg passages : *^Oii former occasions parties of Pindurries 

have extended their incursions wtmtettiporary success into the British dominions, but wc 
have before hod to notice an in so sx'stcmaticoliy directed against our provinces, 
so 4i»»»!trous in its eff^ts, apd perpeVtated with such entire impunity. 

^ That an enterprise so daring and so injurious should not liavc been defeated in a man* 
ner calculated to deter lies Jeaders from a i*epetition of the attempt, but that, on the con* 
trary, the richness of^ the:hao(y carried oil' must probablv dispose tliem again to visit our 
nHa»t|h>umhing possessioiis>< is to US, «is it doubtless has been to your Lordship, a source 
of morUucation. 

The measures adopted by the Governor of Fort St. George for protecting the terri- 
tories under :hisgpl!erAment,< and for punishing the invaders, appear to have oeeii dl^ip- 
pointed by those peculior circumstances wiiich create the cliief dimculty in all operations 
against these predatory hordes. 

*VOur instructions of 20th September 1815. as w'ell as those which wc have r€>cent)y issued, 
discouraged plans of general confederucy and of of!cnsi%'e operations against the Pindarries, 
either with a view to their utter extirpation, or in anticipation of an apprehended danger; 
but they were not intended to restrain your Lordship in the exercise of your judgment and 
discretion upon any occasion when actual war upon oitr territories might be c^mineitceii 
by Any lK>dy of marauders, and where the lives and properties of British suld^cts might 
call for efficient protection. 

** We think 14 however, due to your Lordslup not to lose an instant in conveying to 
you an explicit assurance of our approbation of any measures which you may have autho* 
rited or undertaken, no! (mly for repdiing vivasion, but for j/ursnitty wui cfuutmng the 
invaders. 


Such an invasion obviously constitutes a case in which wc have a riglit to call for the 
co-operation of our allies. 

** We have as clearly a right to require of any native powers through whose territories 
.the invaders may have forced their way, either iiii cngngenieiit (supported by ndequnie 
preparation) to oppose an effectual resistance to any sucli incursion in future, or a per- 
mission to take such positions within their territories os may be temporarily necessary ftir 
our own defence. 

** No such demand could by any possible perversion be construed into a design upon 
the independence of the state to which it was addressed, or into an appetency for enlarged 
dominion; it would be a measure of the strictest self-defence. 


Your language to Sindia and llolkar will be guided by the view which you may lake, 
first, of thed^ree in which eithef ofthem ma^be sus{>ected of liaving iissiKtcd or coun- 
tenanced the Pindarries in ahy'tnea^ured hostile to us or our allies; and, secondly, of the 
nece^ity or advantage of a pai^^d ihroUgh his territ^^^ or of the occupation of a post 
in them, for the succw 6 f your 

An avowed op*operatioQ irith t^ie pindarries ogainst tis or CNir allied on the part of 
»Sindia or of HoiWf would of coin^ place you in a state of direct hostility witii the offctul- 

** Such a/ocniMShm# known rthott|||^ n furnish the name ground of 

right* But in acting, or forbearing to act oh thU gnmnd^ yon would guided by coiisi* 
dwationa of prudeni^. v Ra )^; pQlilic to attempt to diside sud^ coiifedc^ by dis* 

Wlni^ on ll^uc consuntly keepingviii tRfilid^o^ systehi lof 

W4» wish that you iboiiMrtii^an^ as lUs- 

■‘**-‘-* . ... .sAd 
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and contiHffent ailvantacre, and a 
ilohor^ S^ RnHish name, and i.rd 

A letter from tlie Uovernoivfjeiieral in Councii, date4 tlie I^h 
received in Faiclaiid Um Oth May isn* after adveiting tp ajr^ iw^w oOlie. Dii^r- 
.0 the movements «f a detachment uiHler,Vplp*ie!;W«H«C.M» of lb«n. 

proceeds as followsr-r^ >;• . * ' v* "'ii 

» It is manifest that no defensive prewiutions can tKB dfevBiDf^^an^emy^^^ 

Pindarries, while they occasion an nnnttal expendiltwe <*OBediii)f’ ejrtmii^imt 

calculations of the cost of a vigorous and decided system of measw^ wM^r-wonldd^Wty 
£ ev“l e^mally. The inability of Colonel WalWa force tw^nd- the e*tend«l;-^e 
of fr^ntierc^mltted to his chaige, has already been made mantfeav n«witbsta«di^e 
nctivitv and exertion of that officer and the troops under his cwnnaiid^iy a iargeh^ ol 
Vindarries havinff actually turned one of his largest detacbm^te so fcloife to ita, pPaition as 
to have e4ai?«l which, . hejiiB composed entirely of 

infantry, was unable to offer any effectual obstruction to the rapid.iWSWniCTW of the encTO} • 
We have endeavoured to improve Colonel Walker’s means of defence, _ by ^placing ®l- 1"* 
disnosol two of the battalions intendetl to fonn a part of the CNagporel wbsidiary force, 
fmCoS^mof^^ which have been nsUbl^ at Joh«i*ony for lh.it pnrpt^ ; 
and we h^ that with this addition his line will be consideraWy more secure, though, foi 
reasons th« need not be detailed, we can entertain no hopes (hatiaoy system of raoasare.H 
founded oft defensive principles will oppose an effectual barrier- totthe inctu wons of the 

Pindarries/’ , ,, ^ „ 

Notwithstanding the strong impression which Lord Hasting enterthiticjl and repea ei y 
avowed of the imiwlicy of die restrictive system which opnos«l the a^ption of incnsinis 
calculated, accorJing to his views, to place the Interests oftlip India 

on a secure basis, it is due to his Lordship to remark, that lie rcfrftihed fifem; acting upw 
his own Dlans pending a reference to England. On the receipt of the instru^ons of Sej^ 
tember 1816, \.ord Hastings proceeded forthwith to prepare tor ^action. j 

Ixtroct from his Lordship’s tetter of the 1st October 1817 to the &ecrW_Coinmittee is im- 
portant and interesting. ,, , . -ar 

» All the preparations which I had ordered were completed with soTittle attraction df 
iioticS thm when I readied this place (Cawnpore), I found reas^ to ^ convm^that 
the native powers did not at all compreUnd the extent or forwardness of our equipment. 

« I was anxious to gel into the fidd earlier than whaC the period of the season (e^- 
ciallv in tliis year, the hottest ever known in India) would otherwjsejhave recomme^ 
lest ^leir apprehension of what impended oyer tliem might, induce the f A 

XrdcsSe inroad into our provinces with tlm hppe^. dwtracung OW plana aga™^ 

diem. ^hraMgerous iUness'^of Lieut-generd ^Si/piomM^^H^^^ 

Excellency is happily recovered, threw fopie reterdinent onAc 

imnu, tb.t I might not a»8WW lM Wl, lli,.in«J« mJ^W.^raSSS2jS„^ 

facilitation to the operations fr^ the soulhwai^ 

principal part of our force on thV l(w» I oo 
« I have intimated my 

present haunts, and to take measurifS ag^ipst 
« iliis point, Honourable, brings- 

saiction. I am. not presuming; to statenii3R<W0«*»» ®y 

■ ■ L. •' ’ I i l i l' ' I - — — .r. -'M ' 
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my Honourable I m pleadi^ a case of positive and unequivocal necessitv. 

We Have gained such advantage of position over those who were inclined to resistance, 
that those pbWen are cdmparattvely aefenceless. It Is my fondest hope that the motlcraiion 
ofyourgovernmeiirt Will be proudly displayed in forbearing to exercise its siqieriority in 
theexteht which would be fully justified the detected ti'enchery of those with whom ii 
has to deal. Still, whether I uiail carry iny point without bloodshetl hy at once overawing 
and ooneiliaciniil^ or wHetlier 1 shall be forced through tlie iniscaleiilation of our neigh- 
bours to employ our strength, I am at this moment essentially engaged in war, and in a 
war die indueiicei of which is unavoidably vast in scope. There can lie no termiimtioii of 
siioh a state of thinflS but by treaties, unless all the expense incurred and all the points 
hi tl^em gained shall be rendered fruitless, by our leaving affairs to return to that anterior 
condition of which our experience was so baneful. The preventing the rcMiiiion of the 
Pindarries, or the formation of new predatory confederacies, can oidy be uchicvcil hy 
binding in efficient engagements to us such states as may have, from situation, the means of 
precluding those Bssociations : were such a precaution neglected, nil prospect of being 
able to reduce our ordinary military expenditure (tlie object which haa dictated the present 
effort) must pass away, ^ And 1 am not at liberty to sacrifice so inconsistently your interests, 
in order to forge a nserit for myself by a parade of obedience. 1 therefore conjure you, 
Honourable Sirs, to do me justice in looicing forward to the exigency which 1 pourtray. 
i feel that there is no indifference to youromers, much lejss any selKsufiicient notion of 
followingasystem of my own in the procixlure to which 1 shall be compelled ; but that, 
standing in tlie case where I must net for you, without the possibility of reference U) your 
will, 1 simply disclmripe my duty to you by so profiting of circumstances as may in my 
humble conception best secure the future tranquillity ofyour possessions, nnil the imiiuer- 
rupted affluence ofyour revenue. 'IHe spirit of your coininands will nevertheless be so 
present to me in whatsoever I may meditate, that I trust the tenor of every arrangement 
will prove the solicitude I feel to make your pleasure the leading principie.*' 

It would lie foreign from the purpose of iliU memoir to advert to the military ojicrniions 
and political arran^rements which were devised by Lord Hastings with a view to the ex- 
tinction of the predatory powers. The success of his Lordship's measures was such as 
might have been expect^ from the wisdom and enei^ of the mind that projected them, 
ana from tbegallanuy and skill of the offleers and the bravery of the troops by whom his 
plans were carried into execution. The field of eperaUons was considerably extended in 
consequence of the treachery of the Peshwa and of the Rajah of Nagpore, and of tlie hos- 
tility of the other principal Mahratta chiefs. Lord Hastings, indfeed, by an admirable 
stroke of policy, not only restrained Sindia fixim taking part against us, but obliged him, 
oontrary to his will, to place aportson of his troops lit our disposal, and to surrender his 
principal strong holds. Hie Guicowar was also dissuaded by the resident, Major Curnac 
(who had acquired a salutary infiuence over him), from joining die confederacy. 

It has been denied by high au Aorities, that in forming the lost combination against us, 
the Mabraua chiefs were actuatM a ^iesire fo screen ^e Bndarries from the vengeance 
of the British Oovemmeni. T%«tr hqstlUty is suppo^ to have been excited by a fcelutg 
of sympathy ibr the huxabled oonditi^ fo which Uieir fi the Peshwa, 

hatf been reduced by the restrictive terms bf his idliance wjih us. By the stipulations of 
the treaty of Bamein, he WiS Asfssrred oorrespondence with the 

other Mahratta chi€& It wasi idiiecd, the^^O^^ Wellesley's mlicy to break the 

ties which bomdvthose iMA tpgelher in Wp^des^ The relative powers 

and respective dttiM of ifaa eonfa^rptlon had been shaped rather by 

usage than fay eonssitusieeei segiiM The Imnds of iMr iinion were so lax as to 
afford an undefined Jatiliide^ ac^ the several ebiefi|: ap^ 

pear to have prosecuted their individual views ..nd separate jnterests withmit mutual con- 
ceit or referjence to the will of the Peshwa. Lord Welledey aoxodiij^ intendeti to 
mvetedHf pM^^ MabdUta cbleft into indepehdens loviu^^ to ren- 
der iheui tpiepmideiit with Ae 
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court of Poonah. This plan wius, however, but partially accc^plished. Early a^mcia- 
lions and deep<rooted sympathies survived the treaty of Biassein^ and intrigues but illdis* 
guised were for many years carried on by Sitidia, Holkar, and the Raj^ of Berar (or 
Nagpore) with the Peshwa, who probably had never been wholly reconciled to his inti- 
mate connexion with our Government. His dissatisfaction was at length unequivocally 
manifested by ovm acts, and the Governor-genera,! felt obliged to place, him under , a 
more strict and rigorous control, and at the same time to deprive him of a portion of his 
territories with a view to weaken his power. The treaty of June also exac from 
tlic Pesliwa the formal renunciation of his character of chief of the Mahratta federation^ 
and the cession of all his rights, interests, and pretensions, in Bundlecund, Malwa, Raj- 
pootana, and Hindostan. 

From the date of that treaty Bajee Row became but the mpre inij^^ient to break the 
trammels which galled him, and secret communications betw^n bi^ and. the Mahratta 
chiefs were carried on with increased activity. In the beginning of Nfdverhber 1817, con- 
cieving that the hour of emancipation had arrived, he attackedand 8et fii*e to the British 
residency, and thus entered into a contest which terminated in the loss of his ddminionsi 
His example was speedily followed by the treacherous defection of the Nagpore Rajah. 
Most assuredly Sindia would have joined the confederacy had not Lord Hastings taken 
effectual means to place a seal upon him, so as to render ft impnictl^able for him to move 
a single step beyond the limits of his own territories. Holkar gave battle and was crushed 
at Maheidpore. 

It is difiiculc even to hint at these splendid events without being betrayed into an histo- 
rical recital ; but this, as already observed, is here out of place* The foregoing narrative 
will, however, serve to explain the circumstances which paved the way for the formation 
of the subsisting treaties which were conduded during the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings. 


Nagpore, 

That Lord Minto perceived the expediency if not the necessity of an alliance with the 
Rajah of Nagpore cannot admit of a doubt, although his Lordship was deterred by the 
jealousy of Ragojec Bhoosla, and by other circumstances, from pressing upon him a 
measure to which he bad manifested u strong aversion. It was not until after the death 
of Ragojee, on the 22d March 1816, that the projected alliance was formed. Ragojee's 
son and legitimate successor, Pursajec Bhoosla, was nowise capable of conducting the 
government that bad devolved upon him. He had been all hUJife reputed to be of a dis- 
position flighty and impatient of control, but a recent siektiess had deprived him of sight, 
and he had lost the use of one of his arms by a stroke of the palsy, which had also affected 
his mind. The next heir to the late Rajah was Moodajee Bhobda, commonly called 
Appa Saheb, who, in the month of Apiil, was dedarCd to be vosted, by the young Rajah 
himself, with the sole and entire conduct of public affairs^ under 4;be tme of Naeeb-o- 
Mokhtnr, i. <?. Deputy with full powers. Anxious to secure the countienance and sup- 
port of the British Government, Appa Saheb made oveituresifot^Ui^Wl^i^^ were 

readily met by the reddcttt, Mri' Jenkins, and k subsidiat^i trice^ was accordingly con- 
cluded on the 27th May 1816; It boptained the usual of political 

negotiations or correspondence Withbther states, andubmimi^ Government 

the arbiter of disputes. The streh^b 6f the wbMdi»|# fixed at six battalions 

of sepoys and a regiment of cavm^ cantoned at 

Nagpore. ' The subsidy demanded was an equWpKnSlv^^feB fibld charges of the force, which 
was estimated at eight lacs of lupees. A had been fixed upon ; but 

Mr. Jenkins.haytWaaceftaiuedthat moueY ^Sments at Nagpore were to be preferred, an 
abatement of of rupees was made in the amount ; and it was stipulate, that the 

expediency of for a tet|ltorial cession at a siibsc^ueot ^ 

considered and A^miaed by mutual Joiseht, but that the British Government bhould 
be entitled to demand o( irregularity in tneimym 
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The contingent was fixed at three thousand horse and two thousand foot, in the regulation No. 

of the discipline and internal management of which the resident was to have the right of comtimmt 

ofieriog adrice. ^ ;* 

This was the first instance, subsequently to Lord M^ellcslcy’s departure from India, of .> s 
the formation of a subsidiary alliance. It was hoped that it would ha\^ the effect of ' 
entirely detaching the state of Nhgporc from the other members of the Mahratta eon> 
fbdeiatlon, at the same time that it ^vc us the advantage of occupying the stations best 
suited for the commentssmant of military operations against the Pindarries, 

Appa Sabeb disappointed the expectations which had been formed of his churucter and 
conduct. He had not been lon^ established in the rcgeucy before he caused Pursajee 
Bhoosla to be strangled in the night. Tliis‘crinic« which was perpetrated on the Isl Fe- 
bruary 1817, was not brought to Tight unii! after Appa Saheb bad been recognized by the 
British Govemtnent as the legitimate successor of the murdered priticc. 

No sooner were the hostile designs of Bajcc Rao (the Peshwa) towards the English imuie 
known at Nmidcc, than Appa Saheb, who had previously carried on a secret correspun* 
deuce with Poonab, jpanse at once to the resolution of making common cause with the 
bead of the Mahratta nation. His attack upon the British residency, and the frustration 
of his treacherous desigiii^ by the courageand presence of mind of Mr. Jenkins, and the gal- 
lantry of the few^ BnUfb troopa stationed at Seetabuldec, are facts which have been 
briefly mentioned in the Memoir, No. 1. Immcdiatly after the action, Appa Saheb 
tendered his submission, which was conditionally accepted ; but his troops were not 
reduced without a serious effort by the army under Brigadier-general Doveton, who, on 
hearing of the 'Rajab^s outrage, had hastened to Nagpore. 

After what had thus passed, was quite evident that no confidence could be placed in 
Appa Saheb ; he was, however, permitted to retain nominal sovereignty. By an arrange- 
ment concluded in the month of January 1818, Appa Saheb ceded territory yielding a not 
revenue of about twenty-two and a-half lacs of rupees; the British Govcnimcnt was vested 
witli a right to control every branch of his internal and external administraiioii, to jin}>ose 
a ministry of its own selection from the Natives of Nagpore, and to introduce British garri- 
sons into the forts of the oountry. 

No sooner, however, was his personal danger at an end, than Appa Saheb tliought only 
of regaining his lost authority. In the interval between the attack on the residency anil 
the arrival of Brigadier-general Doveton, secret orders had been issued by Anna Saheb to 
the several Ooand, and <mer jungle and mountain Rajahs, to call out their ioliowers and 
offer every annoyance in their power to the British authoriti^ especially to cut off’ detach- 
ments in charge of convoys, and prevent the couniiy from ftimishing supplies to the different 
armies in the field. / Tlieie aikr other measures ot a like hostile nature were for some time 
concealed from the kxtowledga of Mn Jenkins, who, on discovering the Rajah's designs, 
seized and brought to theiiotidenoy Appa Saheb and his two confiaeotiaLx ministers. On 
the 3d of May 1818, thi^ were^ conveyed from Nagpore, under cliaiga of a wing of the 
22d Bengal native infantry, under the conduct of Captap Rrowm It was intended to lodge 
these persons in the fort of Allahabath Ou' the morning^ Of. the vlSlh, Appa Saheb, diM- 
guised as a sepoy, joined Che guanh and niuler sembbneo of 0 rel^^ marched without 
interruption oompleiely out of the camp.. o€ ItatW wer^ readiness to carry him 

to a distance before tita alarm slki^' b^ lit i^Cjcmie^^ the plan of Appu 

Saheb’s escape was oontinved by a Bridimifl^^ho accomiMmi^^ Nagpore, but 

after a few marotmleR them OE tome pretence or Stiratal se^ys deserted along 

with the prisoner, and tbw exolnple tras soon eftarwar^ Jbl^wed l^ others* 

The citcniive Mcflfi:^ Which hiul demanded tipok Aim Saheb^ to the 

guddee, tiffexp^ exact any farther Lord 

Hastings theim^O Oete^minf^ to Appa Bahl^O sbockisor ^ had 

^ . .. . ... been 


number 




infuntiy, and the like 
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APPISNDfTC^ n Til. 1 

No. ^0. been agreed apon In the arrangement made in the preceding^ Jiwiiaij^ fiajee Kao ishoesla, 

continued. the grandsoH of Ragojee Bboc^a^ was placed on the gadded 1818. 

Being a minor, Buka Baee was constituted regent oftne state until he ahpukl com 

Letter from Xhe country reserved for the young Rajah was during his minority administered by British 

B. S. Jones, Esq. officers, under the superintendence of Mr. Jenkins. This arrangement continued in opera- 

tion fbr eight years and a«kall^ namely, until the 1st December 1816jt whim the country was 
made over to the Rajah, with the exception of a portion yielding about seventeen lacs of 
rupees per annum, which was retained by us as security ibr the pajmentof.tbot part of the 
Rajah's army which was disciplined and officered by British officers. ; ‘ 

'riiese districts have, however, been given up to the Rajah, under an arrangement con- 
eluded with him on the 27th December 1829, in virtue of which, instead of furnishing 'a 
contingent of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, he is bound to maintain a force of ontj 1,000 Sil- 
ladar horse, and to pay a tribute of eight lacs of rupees per annum. The troops disbanded 
under this last arrangement consisted of two battalions of regular infantry, thrite corps of 
horse and three provincial battalions; the British officers attacned to which corps have been 
withdrawn from the Rajah's service. 

Holkar. 

Mulhar Rao, the son and successor of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, made common cause with 
the Peshwa, and took the field sbon after Bajee Rao's defection. After the decisive battle 
of Maheidpore, 21st December 1817, Ilolkar agreed to a treaty which placed him on the 
footing of other powers connected with us in subsidiary alliance. We are bound to main- 
tain a force of such strength as may be judged by us to be adeouate to the protection of the 
state. In consideration of the large territorial cessions demanded from Holkar as the price 
of peace, he was exempted from any further cession or pecuniary payment on account of 
subsidy. By one of the stipulations of the treaty, Holkar is bound to furnish a contingent 
of 3,000 horse. 

The only remaining treaty of a subsidiary nature which has been concluded subsequently 
to the close of Lord Wellesley's administration, is with the state of 


Cutch- ' 

The attention of Government was directed to that, quarter of India at a time when it was 
judged expedient to adopt measures of precaution against the designs of France and ^ussU^ 
to advance an army towards our north-western frontier; but after theapprehension of that 
danger had subsided, our policy in respect to Cutch bad for its oMect the defence of that 
petty state against the ambitious designs of the Ameers of Sind, wbo, if permitted, to effect 
its coiupiest, would have come in close contact with the province of Guzerat, and have pro 
to us a restless and troublesome neighbour. 

The stale of Cutch had for several years been distracted ^ inten^ difsentions, and at 
leiigtli, owing to the laxity of the Government, various acts ot^aggras8io]:i WC^re^oommitted by 
the people of Cutch on the territories of our ally the Guicowar. It necessary 

to exert our power in defence of that ally, and in the year 1815 against 

Cutch : the reigning Rao or prince was set aside, and a new Rite. the throne, 

with whom a subsidiary treaty was concluded in 1816. Soipe ^urtm in our rela** 

tions with this state have subsequently taken place; a oT which will be 

found on page 179. , . ' • 

The re.sulis of the wars with the state of and of that with the 

King of A va in 1826, although they added several prpyfoces and 

brought sevet*al petty chiefs and states witl^fo ijbe palcf of o5r j>r^^ did not increatei 

the number ofvQiPr political alliances. ' . 

... ^ : 

11. Having, . pages, i^ced the origin and progress of our subaidmTy 

alliances, it noW reipains fo st ate the prih ic i pol objections ^hich have been uvved a^inst 
the subsidiary system, as are \is4d ihi its defence, and afterwards 
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to ooBsider whether ^admitlitig the full force of the objections) it lie practicable to alHindon 
those alliatices; and if iioti wtether any effectual means can lie devised ffir mitigating the 
ill effects of the system. 


The aiithor^ of an Interesttnff work, published in the year 18:^25 and entitled Consi- 
derations on the State of British India/* having given a sketch of the military operations 
and poUdeal arratigements of Lord Hasting observes, that a chain of subsidiary alHnneivs 
with the native states had been established throughout the continent of IndiiMt in conse^ 
quence of which the wh^k iiad been reduced to an entire dependence on our power. His 
opinion as to the policy which produced this state of things is thus expressed:'^ 

The anomalous artd divided system of authority which these sulisidiary alliances create^ 
can only operate as a fertile source of disorder. Altogether discordant in views and dissi- 
milar in character, it would be a rare and unexpected occurrence in political history, if the 
separate action of the rival powers which are united in this heterogeneous alliance should 
combine so os to produce a harmonious result. The attempt to control the actions of princes 
who have been eaucated in the school of Asiatic misgovern men t, by the more enligntencd 
maxims of European policy, has rarely succeeded. 

Possessing a reid superiority, but affecting inferiority, the British Oovernment can ill 
bxook the slimiest oppH^tlon to its will. Decked out in a nominal superiority, but con* 
scious of a real inferiority, and irritated the more by this ostentatious mockery, the native 
ruler is apt to regard the enlightened interposition of Britisii authority us a clirect violation 
of his rights, tlie remembrance of which be cherishes with a rankling animosity, whicli fre* 
quently breaks out in rebelUon, In such a state of political union, the chance of any tolerable 
compromise between these rival authorities, which might promote t)»e prosperity of the 
inferior states, must principally depend upon the character of the residents at the native 
courts. If the British representative should be a man of enl lightened views, with a clmracter 
distinguished for moderation, and who^ interference in the internal affaii^s of the state was 
marke<l by a due regard for Asiatic opinions and prejudices, it is possible that he might 
mitigate the exercise of this authority so as to render the galling chain of his dependence 
less irksome to the native ruler, and thus ultimately reconcile him to the Britisii (fominiori. 
But this can rarely happen. The entire opposition of inthreata which exists must inevitably 
etighnder discord. ^ It must be the interest of the resident to restrain the native prince in 
those exactions whi<^ would impoverish his subjects, and thus ultimately disable the state 
from fulfilling itd engagemnm to the' British (^vernment; whilst the selfish policy of an 
Asiatic ruler promj>U nipi to extort the utmost from thh means of his subjects. Thus 
checked in his daHmg ptopensity^ his spirit revolts at this humiliating subjection, and he 
embraces witli eagerness the firs: opportunity of throwing it' off. 

Should the Brithii^ of a different stamp, arbitrary and domineering 

in conduct, What h for misgovernment, from there being no efficient check 

or control over the confidence of Government, which derives its 

infoimation through bun mson^'lo colour his nictions so as to receive their 

support. ForiHea by diis poWer, atid determined to make his will the law, by interposing 
his authpritv liai beMf bf Who bppoM ^eir liarivh prince, he succeeds in erecting a 
superior an tnorfty iidthin lus'dddn^ > ^ 

Again, the ipS ihe British Government be a Ibiin of an entirely different 
character, sofe aim itefdhH itvste to the trihible of mlmg, hitd to flattery. These 

moral w^nesses tlm dkeei^lsi# Skilled fn the art of 

insltiuatioh, fay tW*fimiit' daui£fe he ihahniflUy^tlii fiis Confiden^^ and wins 

^ puiposei. Tbos strengthened he proceeds Career of exaction. 
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entire command of the British subsidiary force, he can subdue ^iQjmpsitionr Unsuppor^ 
by this power, the resistance of his subjects would compel biii^ ta,&si$t: but this, the only 
efficient check to Asiatic misgovernment, is rendered altogetheV nugatoiy by the 
whelming superiority of our arms. Thus British protection is fi^t ps a_grjevo us .an.4 
iiituleralde calamity. There can be no spectacle more melancbt^y apdl humiliating than 
tills, where the knowledge and strength of civilization arc prostituted to tlie support pf an 
unhallowed career of rapacity and oppression. These two last exemplifications of British 
misrule may be regarded as extreme coses, and I am inclined to think that the first example 
is the mode in which our power generally operates. But those who are acquainted with 
Asiatic history will acknowledge that the latter cases are not without a parallel. 

Tlicse particular evils are aggravated by more general causes. Conscious of .wr 
superiority, and thoroughly impressed with the belief that it will be exercised at a con* 
venient period for the purpose of aggrandizement, they regard our power with fear and 
distrust. Impelled by these feelings, and convinced that their reign is altogether transitory, 
they exert every energy in collecting a treasure wdiich may serve as a resource in the hour 
of need. The expense of the subsidiary force is likewise felt as a severe burthen on the 
resources of the state. From various causes, the forces of the native prince are little 
diminished. From a feeling of personal pride, a regard to the interests of the military 
class, and as a security against oppression, an Asiatic ruler feels a manifest reluctance to 
reduce his army. Thus the country is saddled with an enormous military force, and those 
funds which were destined for the reproduction of wealth are altogether lost to the com- 
munity.” 

Although Captain White’s description of the nature of the subsidiary system coniprcT 
hends nearly all that has been urged against that description of alliance, it may neverthe- 
less be proper to adduce the recorded opinions of persons who have held high situations in 
the service of the East-lndia Company. 

In the instructioiLs issued to the resident at Foonah, on the 1st of November 1811 
(prepared by Mr. Edmonstone, at the period when Lord Minto was at the head of affairs 
in India), it w’as observed, that the Fesnwa was evidently disposed to interpret the treaty of 
l^asseiii as imposing upon the British Government the exclusive burthen of protecting his 
dominions, and of rendering the British force the instrument of those exertions which it is 
the duty of every state to employ For its internal security. 

Such, however (says Mr. Edmonstone), is the natural tendency of all subsidiary 
alliance.s which originate in the energy of one party and the weakness of the other. 
latter, relieved from its danger and its apprehensions, and withheld from the contemplatiq^ 
of projects of aggi'aiulizeraent and ambition, ceases to be actuated by any motives of exeth 
tion. Tlie prince reposes in indolent security under the assured protection of his ally ; his 
niilllary establishment is neglected, and his attention is directed to the accumulation of 
those resources which, under other circumstances, would necessarily be applied to the sup- 
port of an efficient army. V - 

The protecting power, on the other hand, loses all but the negiUli'e advantages of the 
original compact, and is exposed to immediate evils and prospectiye dan^i^ the necessary 
consequence of tliis change in the character of the alliance./ . Jtvii iburibened with tlin 
control of disorder and insubordination, arising from the de;^ of Clergy in the governing 
power, without possessing the means of exercising tho of local authority. The 

sphere of its protection is extended without deriving eHiance that aecmioii of 

strength which it was intended, and, in its origUal obitdidoi^ was calculatecl to afibrd, lt> 
retains only the negative, although certainly, of beipg no Ipnger 

exposed to the disquietude or the dagger trom ifne existence of ah ipdepepdent 

dominion left at Uberty to take advantage. pf ^any circumstances favourable tq the, Rjrn^cu- 
tion of hostile or >fim%t) 9 us . designs, o^^ iiii^puble of being added to* the^po^^y ^ 
hostile states; it of comderable magnitude, jhe danger. iiris}ng j&^ 
eventual aversion of thnlP^ys eot Or fa t niaa hpf l pf state fQ an alliance WpjicK 
protacts his domitiidhs, pi|j||||||||^^ his pride; from, 
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folly, or the vio^ of h!s chttnict«r, and from tho intrigties and macbinations of his mints- No. 

ters, advisri^ OP feudatory chief^ who have no natural interest in the preservation of tht- ronunvut 

alliance, and have ends to answer by aiming at the subversion of it. Under the operation . 

of these causes, a main object of the alliance is not only lost, but prevented; the expected s foTirr^kc 

source of additional strength becomes an instrument of peril, and must operate most inju- ' ‘ 

txously under the occurrence of the very contingencies against which it was intended to 

provide*** 

Observations of the same tenor were made by Mr. Russell, die late resident at Hydra' 
bad, in an interesting and able report upon tne affairs of that state, addressed to Lord 
Hastings, and dated the 24tb of November 1819. 

** In some degree (says Mr. Russell), the weakness and disorders of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment are the necessary consequence of his political situation. An alliance with us upon 
the subsidiary system, however it may contribute to the advancement of our own power, 
leads inevitably to the ultimate destruction of the state which embraces it. Diversities of 
national character and political circumstances will affect the manner and period of its 
action, but cannot prevent the result itself. The Mahometans have survived tfie Mar- 
iiattas; the Nizam is dying comatose, while the Peshwa has expired in convulsions;* but 
the destiny of both originated in the same cause, and necessarily tended to the same ter- 
mination. If we owe the foundation of our empire in this country to tlic weakness in 
which we found the native powers, wc ought not to complain of the evils w'hicli that weak- 
ness necessarily produces. If we have reaped the benenis, we must submit to witness the 
inconveniences which are its inseparable attendants. Yet evils may he palliated, though 
they cannot be radically cured. The crisis may be retarded, although it cannot be alto- 
gether averted. And if it be true that a part of the mischief 1ms arisen from the predomi- 
nance of our power, it is, for that reason, the more incumb^bt upon us that we should 
endeavour to apply the remedy.” 

Upon the subject of subsidiary alliances, the following observations are extracted from 
a letter addressed by Sir Thomas Munro to Lord Hastings, dated the 12th of August 1817 ; 
at which time his Ijordship was about to undertake active operations against the predatory 
powers. 

The situation of the British Government with regard to the native powers is entirely 
changed within the lost twenty years. It formerly brought very small armies Into the ficlcl, 
with tiardly any cavaliy ; and the issue of any war in which it engaged was extremely 
unoertaln. It now brin^ armies into the field superior to those of the enemy, not only in 
infantry, but also in cavaliy, both in quality and in number. The superiority is so great, 
that the event of any struggle in which it may be engaged is no longer doubtful, ft has 
otily to bring forward its armies, and dictate what terms it pleases, cither without war, or 
after a short and fruitless resistance. It may, however, be doubted whether, after the 
settlement of the Pindarries, it ought to avail itself of its predominant power, in order to 
extend the system of subsidiary alliances, by stationing a force in Bhopaul, or in any other 
foreign territory. ^ While ^e military power of Mysore and the Marhatta chiefs was yet 
in its vigour, subsidiary alliances were in some degree necessary for its safety, but that time 
is now put; and when, therefore, the evils which a subsidiai^ force entails upon evciy 
country in which it' is established ai*e considert^ it appears advisable that future security 
against the S^ndarries should be sought by their reduction, and by compelling Sindio, for 
his conduct in supportii^ them, to c^e the districts restor^ to him in 1805-6, rather than 
by stationing a subsidiary ft>roe in Bhopaul. 

^ There are many objections to the eropldytheiit of a subsidiary force. It has 

h natural t^dehf^ to reh^r the government of evciy coAhtiry tn which it exists weak and 
oppressive; to etuhguii^ all honourable spirit anibng bl^er cla^ of society, and to 

whole people. The usuallr^^ of a bad government in 
^ SAii^'revblttndn iti the palace; or a viojfeht onA' ^ xAbellion, or foreign conquests. 

Bttithi^ presence of aJBHtWk /foiAe^ciit^ hy supporting the 

priUice on ^ throne again^ivery Tt renders him iu^lent. 
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by teaching him to trust to strangers for his security; and cnid and'^avarieioof^ by showitig 
him that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects* Wherever the subsidim^ 
force is introduced, unless tlie reigning prince be a man of great gblUties, the country will 
soon bear the marks of it in decaying villages and decreasing popu^tion. This has long 
been observed in the dominions ot the Peshwa and the Nizam, and is paw loginning to be 
seen in Mysore. The talents of Purneah, while he acted as Dewan, saved that country 
from the usual effects of the system; but the Rajah is likely to let them have their full 
operation. He is indolent and prodigal, and has already, besides the current revenue, 
dissipated about sixty lacs of pagodas of the treasure laid up by the late Dewan. 

A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, if it could be directed solely 
to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices of a bad government; 
but this seems to be almost impossible. The only way in which this object has ever, in any 
degree, been attained, is by the appointment of a Dewan, This measure is, no doubt, liable 
to numerous objections ; but still it is the only one by which any amends can be made to 
the people of the country for the miseries brought upon them by the subsidiary forces in 
giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince from 
counteracting the Dewan, and the Resident from meddling too much ; but when this is 
avoided, the Dewan may be made a most useful instrument of government. 

There is, however, another view under which the subsidiary system sliould be con- 
sidered : I moan that of its inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which 
it is introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. 
It has already done this completely, in the case of the Nabob of tlie Carnatic. It has 
made some progress in that of the Peshwa and the Nizam ; and the whole of the territory 
of these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic. The observation 
of Moro Dekshat, in speaking of the late treaty to Major Ford, * that no native power 
could, from its habits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as we seemed to demand,’ is 
perfectly just. This very Peshwa will probably again commit a breach of the alliance. 
The Nizam will do the same, and die same consequences, a further reduction of their 
power, for our own safety, must again follow. Even if the prince himself were disposed to 
adhere rigidly to the alliance, there will always be some amongst bis principal officers who 
will urge him to break it. As long as there remains in the country any high-minded 
independence, which seeks to throw off the control of strangers, such counsellors will be 
found. I have a better opinion of the natives of India than to think that this spirit wilj 
ever be completely extinguished ; and I can, therefore, have no doubt that the subsidiary 
system must everywhere run its full course, and destroy every government which it under- 
take.s to protect.** . ♦ 

It is not necessary to adduce any other evidence in proof of the ir^jurioua operation of 
the subsidiary system on the government of the native princes. 


The Advantages rf ilie Svhsidkiry System^ 

As respects the interests of the British Government^ it can scarcely be doubted that the 
subsidiary alliances have added most materially to our power apd resQurces, The allied 
states have contributed to the maintenance of troops which nittst^ at aH events, have been 
kept on foot witli a view to the security of our own territories, v: 

It may perhaps be questioned whether, if we were^reliev^-froin specific engagements 
into which we have entered with our several allies, it would lie judged expedient to dis- 
tribute them ut the stations where they are now placed. Posnbiy if we were undey no 
restrictions in this respect, the |reneral defenceun« PWUtjullUpr^^o^ India might be ensiii^ 
with a smaller aggregate force than is now maintained. But if an increase of our iiiilitary 
establishments haa^j^en occasioned by sublidiury engagements, it must not bei^- 
gotten, that if the states in alliance had been left loose, some of tbsm wouIdiMn 

all likelihood, have formed emmbination^ugainst us, or have fallen a prqy to Aetr^mofe 
powerful neighbours, in w]^^^^|gl^^|yyj|||^|lation and tectorial revenues would have 

served . 
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served to aogineiii the iresouroes of States kuinicai to our Government^ instead of being, as 
they now are» held at our disposal. 

By the gene»piil extension of the subsidiary and protective system, wc have been enabled 
to put an end to the fluctuations and revolutions which formerly prevailed in India, and 
wbieh served to keep afloat large bodies of irregular troops who aenonded for their sub- 
sistence upon the fruits of their predatory incursions. defining trie limits of each stale, 
and restricting it Within those limits, we have virtually accomplished an object which has 
been considered as most desirable) namely, the establishment of a balance of power in 
India. It has, indeed) been constructed hy us, and it must remain in our hands or the 
equilibrium wUl soon be destroyed. 

As respects the inieresie of the native states^ the subsidiary system has, most assuredly, 
had the effect of placing them in a state of security against external danger. Relieved 
from the anxieties arising from that source, it is their own fault that the allied princes have 
not availed themselves of the opportunities which they enjoyed of so administering their 
internal affairs as to promote the happiness and prosperity of their subjects. It may be 
confidently asserted, that the advice and influence of the British Government have never 
Ijeen interposed except for the purpose of exciting our allies to regulate their proceedings 
by the principles of justice, equity, and liberality. It has been always a cause of pain to 
us to witness the prevalence oi oppression, and the disaffection and disorder consequent 
upon the misrule of those with whom we are intimately connected. 

As respects, therefore, the interests qf the f^.ople themselves, if the authority of our 
allies has been so strengthened by their connexion with us, as to have removed all danger 
of its subversion, however much that authority may have been abused, such a result of the 
subsidiary system is, no doubt, much to be lamented ; but if Ojor power has been exerted 
for the suppression of insurrections occasioned by over-exactions, it should not be forgotten 
that the voice of the British resident has always been raised in behalf of the oppressed ; 
and it is more than probable that much evil has been prevented by the check which his 
presence has imposed upon the conduct of the allied government. 

It is scarcely possible that greater exertions could have been made than were octually 
made by that aple and public-spirited officer, Colonel Baillie, at the court of the Nabob 
Vizier of Oud^ to effect a thorough reformation of the vicious system of internal govern- 
ment which had long prevailed, and unfortunately still continues to prevail in that quarter 
of Indio. 

The various modes in which our interference has been exercised in the alfoirs of allied 
and protected states will be explained in the sequel. 
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III. But if the sul)8idiary system be essentially productive of so many evils os have been 
charged upon It, it may be well to inquire 

fnether it be practicable to abandon the system qf Stibmdiary System. 

In a preceding page (221) it has been stated that Lord Cornwallis had it in contempla- 
tion to liberate our mlies, the Peshwa and tlie Nizam, from some of the restraints under 
which they had been placed W Lord Wellesley; and that Sir George Barlow, although 
well disposed to carry into efi&;t the arrangements projected by his venerable predecessor, 
was deterred froia relaxing the control which had l^n exercised over the proceedings of 
the Nizam. 

Letters reoeiv^ by Sir CSeorge Barlow from Captain Thomas Sydenham, the resident 
at Hydrabad, dated August and September 1806, stoted, that the Nizam had admitted 
to hiawnfidence certain individimls who weiw aeiiuited to decidedly hostile to the 

Britisb Oovernmaii^ and lhajg|^ Niiam alliance 
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His Highness’s new confidants, who were low people . of vulgar manners and dissoitite 
habits, indulged in his presence their wit in ridiculing the £ngiish» and al the same dole 
endeavoured to alarm his Highness by representations of our ambitious views, and to excke 
his hopes of expelling us from the Deccan. The minister, Meer AUum, assured the 
resident that Secunder Juh came to the throne with a predetermination to extricate himself 
from the controlling influence of the British Government, and that it still remained the 
prevailing and favourite object of his most anxious desire. 

This unwelcome intelligence obliged Sir George Barlow to deliberate seriously upon 
the course of policy which it was his duty to pursue under the circumstances above d©» 
scribed. In a Minute, dated October 22d 1806, he observed, that the alternative pre- 
sented to him was, either to abandon the alliance, or to make an effort to replace it on its 
just and proper foundation, by a direct and decided interposition of that weight and in* 
fluence which our relative situation enabled us to command. He showed that, by a dis- 
solution of the alliance, the very foundations of our power and ascendancy in the political 
scale of India would be subverted ; that it would be the signal and the instrument for the 
downfall of the remaining fabric of our political relations ; that the power and resources 
which wc had a right to command would be turned against us ; that the hopes and ambi* 
tion of the turbulent and discontented would be excited and animated by such a dereliction 
of our strength and influence ; and that the territorial cessions acquired under the treaty 
of Hydrabad, for the maintenance of the subsidiary force, must necessarily be relinquished 
if the force itself were withdrawn. 

On these and other considerations, Sir George Barlow determined to replace the al- 
liance on its just and proper foundation. ‘‘ I am aware,” he observed, ‘‘ that the adop- 
tion of such measures involves a deviation from that system of non-intcrference in the in- 
ternal concerns of his Highness’s administration, which has been established as a principle 
of wise and equitable policy ; but the adoption of that system necessarily presupposea a 
just conception on the part of his Highness of the true principles and solid advantages of 
the alliance, and a sincere disposition to maintain it. It presupposed a degree of flrm- 
ness, discernment, and dignity on his part, which would lead him to reject the counsels of 
profligate and interested advisers, who would endeavour to persuade him that the oblira- 
tioiis of the alliance were obligations of dependence and degradation, and Would urge ium 
to renounce it. Unsupported by these jiist and reasonable presumptions, that system is 
deprived of its sole foundation, and the change is adopted not from choice, but from 
necessity.” 

Instructions were issued to the resident, directing him to inform the Nizam, that al- 
though strongly disinclined to abridge his independence or to limit his rights, the Britirii 
Govcriiincnt found it to be their bounden duty to oppose the machinauons which were 
employed to dissolve the bonds of confldence between his Highness and those frithiul 
servants whose conduct had uniformly been regulated by the true principles of the alliance. 
The resident was also instructed to insist upon the removal of Mohiput Ram, the most 
active and powerful member of the anti-British faction, from all authority tinder the State 
of Hydrabad. Without entering into particulars, suffice it to tlbat the resident's 
pointed remonstrances and authoritative demands had a salutary emiet upon the Nizam’s 
mind, and that his Highness removed the above-named c^uoxioits individual, who after- 
waiyls broke out in rebellion, biit was defeated. He fled'tOP Holkat^s camp, and finally 
lost his life in resisting an order of that chief to hU 

Some of those who regard the subsidiary the course of pdlloy 

which ought to have beenpursued by the BntBli GpvdifeniOht,have expressed the 
that if We had Ihnited our views to me miinteniatt6e'of fl6ie relations of simple anii^ t#Uh 
our neighbours, and had steadfastly refrained; from mixing ourselves up as parfies ’in' thei 
Pontest^ they vrould lmve formed a Mtplde we might easify^tuivt ptWI^Mrved 

as mediators betwe^ the belligerents, by me otjcasioaal interpositkm^^r our 
aid of the weaker stat^. it mij^t have been^pi^iCabie to net 

upon this plan after in subsidiary alliances. 

Walker, 
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W«|ker> when holding the office of resident at Baroda^ had, in one of his despatches to 
the Government of Bombay, suggested the idea of retransferring to the Guieuwur, fur a 
pecuniary equivalent, the territorial cessions which we had obtained from that prince. 
This proposal excited a discussion in the Bombay council, in the course of whicli one of 
the members strongly advocated the policy of establishing a balance of power in India, and 
without previous reference to the Supreme Government, the subject was brought to the 
notice oi the home authorities. Lord Minto conceived that, in so doing, tiie lloinbay 
^ Gover^ent had strayed from their province. His Lordship, in u letter to the Secret 
Committee, dated September 22d 1810, pointed out the numerous difficulties and incon< 
veniences which the adoption of such a scheme must necessarily involve. Among oilier 
considerations, he adverted to the inhumanity of handing over to native misrule a large 
population winch had long enjoyed the blessings of traiuiuillity, and security of life and 
property, as subjects of the British Government. Lord Minto then proceeiled to make 
the following observations : As an abstract proposition, all opinions will agree, that a 
balance of tiie power of states, united in politico! or commercial intercourse, affords tlio 
best, if not tlie only securi^ which human ingenuity can devise against the projects of 
ambition, or the ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity. But a balance of power, to be 
efficient, must be formed upon principles of convention, such as those under which it 
subsisted on the continent of Europe before the French revolution. It must arise out of a 
consentaneous submission to a system of public law, and u recognition of reciprocal rights, 
as they respect the several states individually, and of reciproetd duties, as tney relate to 
the imposition of restraints upon their own ambition, or on the ambition of their neigh- 
bours. ^ It must be founded at least upon a declared renunciation of views of conquest as 
a principle of government, and it must operate by the apprclicndcd, and, as t he occasion 
may require, by the actu^ association of several states to resist the endeavours which any 
one state may employ to aggrandize its power at the expense of another. 

At no period of tlie hbtoiy of India do we recognise the existence of any such system 
of federation or balance of the power of states, nor, indeed, is it cornpatil)lc with the 
cliaracter, principles and constitution of the states which have been established on the 
continent of India. With them, war, rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed principle 
of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of public glory, sanctioned 
and even recommended by the ordinances of religion, and prosecuted without the sem- 
blance or pretext of justice, with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity and 
public faith, and restrained alone by the power of resistance. 

^ Under the successful impulse of these principle^ the vast empire of the Muhomedans 
was established over more than tlie continent of India. On its ruins arose the power of 
the Mahratta stated which subsequently branched out Into a confederation of chiefs pro- 
fessedly directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction, the fruits of which, by 
r^ular convention, were to be divided in specific proportions. The same views and prin- 
ciples animated and extended the usurpations of Hyder Ally and his successor. The 
diecks which the Mahratt^ and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received from the power 
of the Nizam, and from different combinations among these three states, were the result, 
not of a pre-^tablished federation and balance of power, but of the prevalence of a system 
of conquest, violence, and usurpation. The efforts of the contending parties were directed, 
not to the just limitation, but to the subversion of each other’s power, and the aggrandise- 
ment of their own; and it b unnecessary to refer to the testimony of specific facts, with a 
view to demonstrate the seltf^eyident proposition, that the permanent existence of a balance 
of power is incompatible with reciprocal views of conquest and' ambition. 

of time when it b said that a balanoebof power exbted in Indio^ has been 
raerred to Aat , which immediately preceded the condition ^ the treaty of alliance with 
toe state ^ Hydrabad in the year. 1800; because from that datemust be considered to have 
oommenc^tut system of supposed omreaiive connexion to which, and to its consecmenccs, 
axe ascribed the evUs so fiselingly deplored- At that time ws discern no traces of a nalonce 
tbe power of states. Flviiyem tefori^ been laid at the 
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feet of the Mahrattas, and he was compelled to purchase their lenity by enormous sacrhSces. 

His dominions were subsequently invaded by the troops, and his ffovernment insulted and 
menaced by the power of Sindia, and he continued in this degraded state of dependence and 
control until relieved by the complete consolidation of the general defensive alliance con* 
eluded with the British Government. The Mahratta power extended in the north of Hirt- 
dostan from the Ganges to the Jumna, and from the Jumna to the Indus; to the north 
and south, from Sirhind to the Nerbudda ; to the east and west, from Bundlecund to 
Guzerat. In the Dcccan, it extended from the Nerbudda, on one side of the Nizam's domi- ^ 
nions, to the confines of Mysore, and on the other to the Northern Circars. The several ^ 
Rajpoot states, and the various petty chiefships interspersed throughout that vast extent of 
country, unable to oppose, yielcied their contributions to the predatory armies of the Mah«» 
rattas. It will not be contended that this description of the political state of Hindostan 
and the Deccan exhibits any features of a balance of power. But it may perhaps be 
alleged, that this enormous extent of dominion, although comprehended under the general 
denomination of the Mahratta empire, and united by a species of confederation, consisted 
in fact of four distinct powers counterbalancing each other. 

That this bond of association might induce them to protect each other from the attacks 
of a foreign power, may, it is said, be admitted ; but it involved no restraint upon their 
own projects of conquest and rapacity, nor provided against the ambitious desi^s of one 
to control or absorb the power oi another. Accordingly, at the period alluded to, we have 
seen Sindia at the head of a powerful army, domineering over tne state of Poona ; at an- 
otlier, we have seen him exacting contribution from the slate of Nagpore. We have seen 
him contending for the supremacy with Holkar, and the latter usurping the government of 
Poona, and expelling the Peshwa from his capital ; while, in the midst of tliis collision, 
they were all ready to unite in the prosecution of foreign conquest, eager to extend their 
general dominion, but careful to provide for their separate interests by a division of 
the spoil. 

We are at a loss to discover in this representation of facts any improved knowledge or 
practical application of the principles of a balance of power among the states of India. 

“ But it may perhaps be intended to maintain, that the power of the Mahratta state was 
counterbalanced by that of the British Government, and the former was withheld by a 
dread of the latter from prosecuting against it any hostile designs. Admitting this fact, 
still the solid principles of a balance of power, founded on political and commercial inter* 
course, are not to be traced in such a situation of affairs. Such a counterpoise of power 
must momentarily be subject to destruction, when tranquillity and self-defence are the 
sole objects of one party, and war, rapine, and conquest constitute the governing principle 
of the other. It then behoves the former to combine every means of additional security 
that justice may warrant and circumstances may render attainable. 

We shall not adduce in proof of die existence of that spirit of insatiable conquest 
which we have ascribed to the Native states without distinction, the yiuiious efforts whicli 
they have employed to subvert the power of the British Goyernment 'iii India since the 
period of its establishment. The existence of it as the ac|uating principle of every Indian 
power requires no demonstration, and we found upon it this uiicjf^niidile conclusion, that po 
extent of concession and of territorial restitution on pur pArt, wp|i|i4 kave the effect of esU* 
blishing any real and effectual balance of power in India, o^yrqufd purchase forbearance pn 
the part of other states when the means oi aggrandi^)^eii(V;i}i|j^M be placed in their hann^ 

Your Honourable Committee has indeed ju^^ reipai^l^d i ;9 yptir letter of tbb j^Qth a 

1 805, that ^ to recede is often more hazardous tnan tp advance,' adding, that jti|s pbse^atipU 
is peculiarly applicable tp India, where la Utdie probability that conq^pn would be 
attributedby th© Napve pj^ers to any oUicripotiVes than weakness and 

To enter mPtii di^eply into this diacimioii wduld require a laboriauiB i«yiew of 
tions and events diiruig a long course of years, and an inquiry into the views, character, 
disposition and j^clative states of the neM of which is 

super- 
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superseded both by the knowledge which your Honourable Committee already possesses on 
these subjects, and by the conviction which we entertain, that no argument can be reejuisite 
to demonstrate how vain would be the expectation of angmenting our security by diiniiushiug 
our power and political ascendency in the continent of India/' 

In the opinions above stated, the Secret Committee expressed their entire concurrence/ 
But although the Govermneut at home were not di$}>osed to relinquish any of the rights 
and advantages which had resulted from the subsidiary alliances then existing, they were 
^ unwilling to sanction the further extension of that system. With reference to tlie projected 
connexion with the state of Berar, Mr. Canning, when at the head of the Board ol Control, 
prepared a secret despatch to Bengal, dated the 5th September 18 IB, whieli contained the 
tallowing instructions : 

From our despatch of the 18th November 181^ you will have collected our disinclina- 
tion to press our alliance too urgently upon the Hajah of Berur, and our particular anxiety 
that our willingness to form that alliance should not be attributed to a dcMre for the further 
aggrandisement of our own power, at the same time that we regarded the connexion, carry- 
ing with it a liberty to occupy a station in the Berar dominions, as very desirable with a 
view to the defence of the Deccan, and especially to any extensive system of operations 
against the Pindarries. 

A consideration of all the circumstances of the present moment, as compared with those 
which originally induced us to encourage the suggestion of a subsidiary alliance with Benir, 
induces us now to desire that the negotiation of that object should not be renewed upon 
the footing of annual subsidy, or of the permanent establishment of a body of troops in the 
Rajah’s dominions. 

In this, and in fact all similar cases, we should prefer an ordinary defensive alliance, 
the British troops to be employed according to the exigency of each occasion, and the pay- 
ment to be proportionate to the extraordinary expense incurred. 

In return for our engagement to defend the Rajah when attacked, he should undertake 
to maintain a body of horse, specifically applicable, at our demand, and under our direction, 
to operations against the Pinuarries.’* 

Before the despatch of the Secret Committee reached Calcutta, a subsidiary alliance had 
actually been contracted with the state of Nagpore. The answer returned to that despatch, f 
referred to minutes of council, in which the several points of instruction from home were 
fully discussed. The^ do not enter upon the general policy of subsidiary alliances, but 
confine their observations to the sii^le measure of the connexion which had been formed 
with Nagpore. Upon this subject Dord Hastings expressed himself as follows: 

“ I lament to perceive that the alliance with Nagpore will not merely be regarded by the 
Honourable Committee os devoid of that importance which 1 attachcci to it, but will have 
been altogether unacceptable. To remove what seems to me to be a misconception of the 
quality of that alliance, I may be allowed to say, that every day gives me a more distinct 
view of the advantageous change effected in our political position by that treaty. The pre- 
sent comparative feebleness of Sindia, and the pliancy which he manifests, arc the immeciiate 
wnsequenc^ of that arrangement. But it operates much further. It has shown the 
impracticability of any efficient confederacy of the Mahrattas, and it has stifled a variety of 
intrigues that tended to that object. The recent frank explanations of the Peshwa, after 
the awkward appearances of vaccillation and indirect practice which had morked his conduct 
tbr some time, are indisputably to be ascribed to the ueductions he forms from the establish- 
ment of our influence in Nagpore.^ And the example of so large a state ranging itself 
voluntarily undef* pur banned, is a proud as well as useful tesiU^ny of the reliance placed 
in our moderaBdn and justice. M^th regard to the pardeuijlPconditions of the treaty, 
I believe then to be b^efidal, as they have secured to lis n^y edvaiiUges, while every 

^ additiona] 

— ^ .. 

• lith February 1i 
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additional charge is paid by the subsidy. On the other haiul^ I beg leave to profeaamy 
conviction that such terms of alliance as appeared to the Honourable ^mmittee preferable^ 
would infallibly be delusive. We should be bound to answer unlimited demands for the 
protection of tlie Nagpore territories, and the use of the cavalry which was to coinpensale 
for so burthensome an engagement, would to a certainty fail in eveiy hour of exigency. 
On this point, I speak from the experienced result of corresponding instances. Had the 
alliance been framed on such principles, there is every probability we should have had war 
to wage. Had not the subsidiary force actually fixed itself in the country while the nego-^ 
tiation was yet scarcely suspected, an adverse party, strong in both treasure and troopiS ^ 
would undoubtedly have solicited the intervention of Sindia, and there is reason to be 
convinced he would not have disregarded an invitation so pointedly addressed to all his 
passions and all his interests.” 

Mr. Edmonstone expressed his entire concurrence in the Governor-generars opinion, that 
the terms of defensive alliance, which the Secret Committee recommended., could not 
possibly be efficient, and that the subsidiary form of alliance was that alone by which the 
just and legitimate purposes of such a connexion could be accomplished. 

Mr. Seton observed as follows : ‘‘ Gii the subject of the plan of concluding a subsidiary 
alliance with the Rajah of Nagpore, the Honourable Committee expresses itself in a tone of 
lukewarmness, nay of dissuasion, which plainly shows that it did not contemplate those very 
beneficial consequences from the adoption of the measure which were here so confidently 
anticipated, and whicli have in every respect been so fully realized as completely to justify 
that anticipation. Hut for the advance of our detachments consequently to that arrange- 
ment, what, and how miserable must have been the plight of the wretched inhabitants of 
the countries through which the Pindarries, in their late incursions, would then have had a 
sweeping range of almost unregistered slaughter. To me it appears difficult to consider with 
attention the situation of the Sagpore territory, contiguous to the Nerbudda, with relation 
to the positions of tlie Pindarries, and to the usual direction of their predatory inroads, 
without being made fully sensible of the advantage which we must necessarily derive from 
our having in that quarter a respectable military force connected with the state of Nagpore 
by engagements of a subsidiary nature. 1116 superior benefit in a political as well as in a 
military point of view, which accrues to the British interests from that species of connexion, 
when compared with the more loose and general description of alliance preferred by the 
Honourable Committee, is so forcibly, and in my judgment so satisfactorily, pointed out by 
the Governor-general, in his Lordship\s Minute of the 13th April 1816, that to enlarge upon 
it in this place were superfluous.” 

O/’ Interference in the Jffairs of Allied and Protected States^ 

When the ruler of a state has been induced, from whatever cause, to rely upon a iorel^ 
power for protection, not only against external enemies, but also against the dangers 
may arise from the turbulence and disaflection of his own subjects, it is only in a veiy 
qualified sense, that the term iudependent can with propriety be applied to him. The act 
of entrusting the security of his country, and the maintenance of his authority, to the 
keeping of another, implies the loss of substantive character. ' 

Of the above description are the engagements into which we have entered with our sub- 
sidiary allies. As every obligation involves a corresponding right, it might, on that principle 
alone, be affirmed that no government whicli had the least regard to its own honour add 
reputation, could voluntarily render itself liable to become the blind instrument of enforcing 
whatever measures of injustice or oppression th^ protected prince might adopt. 

In all our subsidiary alliances, our allies are restricted from carrying on political n^ffotla- 
lions with Other al&tps, our previous knowledge and consent, pi^Ccautioii u 

obviously necessafy in order to prevent, pur being rendered parties in di^puicfs occasion^ 
by the misconduct of our allies. 

T|^ obligation to main tain the authority of our allies within their respective dominions, 
is, in some of the treaties, cti^es it has been COrilsidered as an 

essential 
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essential part of the subsidiary system. On the principle almve stated^ it would follow, that 
wherever the obligation has been incurred, W'e have the right to exercise a certain degree of 
supervision and control over the domestic ailininistration of our allies. In the treaties with 
the states of Oude, Mysore, and Travancore, the right of thus interfering to prevent . 

or to correct the evils arising from iwal-adaiinistration, is expressly reserved to the Hriiish ^*'*1 

Gk>vernmctit. 

But although this right of interfering would appear of necessity to l>elong to the prev 
^ tecting power, tlie Government at home has uniformly prescribed non-interference as the 
rule of action, and has on all occasions manifested the utmost anxiety to respect and 
preserve whatever degree of independence can, l)y a liberal interpretation of the terms of 
treaties, be claimed forotir respective allies. It is also due to the governments in India to 
admit, that they have recognized the justice and propriety of this rule, and that when they 
have judged it expedient to depart from it, it has been with apparent reluctance. 

It is scarcely possible to prescribe with much exactness, rules of coniluct adaptetl to the 
various cases which may arise at the several Native courts. Much must necessarily be left 
to the discretion of our residents and iwliiical agents. Although it is cpiite proper that 
they should be restricted from intermeddling officionslv and lu edlessly jii the alVairs of 
the prince to whom they are accredited, tiiet^ would ill discharge tlieir ilnly, if for want 
of timely interposition, they w’ere to permit disorder and disu/rection to ripen into 
revolt. It would, indeed, be the reverse of kindness to an ally, tacitly to witness his 
perseverance in a course of measures, wliich, if unchecked, must terminate in tlie dissolu- 
tion of the alliance. 

The foregoing observations are intended as a brief introduction to examples which will 
serve to explain the modes in which wc have interfered in the alfairsof our allies. 

We have interfered, 1st, to support the rightful heir to a vacant throne ; 2d, to select and 
to support a fit and proper person in the office of dewnn or minister, in cases when the 
ability or fidelity of the prince was doubtful ; 3d, to reform that portion of ihct military 
establishment oi our allies which constitutes the contingent which they arc bound to hold 
at our disposal; and, 4th, to effect the reformation not only of the military, but also of the 
civil administration of our allies. 

1. Interference in Cases of disputed Succession » 

Lbrd Hastings, soon after he had assumed the governnuuit of India, gave it as his 
opinion,* that “ we ought not to insist on hereditary succession, but exact, that the rule of 
SttCcesMon should be laid down in each state, according to wlmt hud been the custom of the 
realm; that no ol\}ection should be advanced on the general principle of Mahoiriedan or 
Hindoo law, to the claim of any prince to select from among Ins sons a succcKsor without 
regard to primogeniture, if such claim w^ere countenanced bv the usage of the country, and 
by the assent of the leading men of the state- All that Loref Hastings would liave required 
was the public designation of an licir-apparent, in default of which right of primogeniture 
would be acknowledged.’’ 

On the death of NussurMohummud Khttn, the Nabob of BhojHiul^ on the 11th Nov. 1819, 
the Supreme Government (Lord Hastings being Governor-general) judged it expedient f 
that the succession should continue in the direct line of Vizier Mohummiid, the lather of 
the deceased, and as Nussur Mohummud left no male issue, an arrangement was made by 
which the Nabob^s brother. Ameer Mohummud, a man of dissolute , character, was set 
aside, and the chieftbip conferred upon his eldest son, Moneer Mohummud Khan, a b^^y 
of twelve years of age. After some sli^t opposition, Ameer Mohummud acquiesced in 
the arrangement^ and the young chief was adopted by the and affianced to the 

daughter of the late Nabob. An attempt having been made of the menil>ersof the 

fktwy to appropdete to himself certain districts, Major Henl<^i the political ogent, deter* 

mined 

* Blinate, Stt April 1^11^ ^ 8tli leftO. 
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mined to prevent the dismemberment of the Bhopaul principality and obliged the usurper 
to relinquish those districts. Both the political a^ent and the Supreme Government con-- 
ceived that the interference, which had been exercised in regard to the succession of Moneer 
Mohummiul, was justified by the dependent relation in which the petty state of Bhopaul 
stood towards the British Government. The authorities at home, however, did not agree 
in that opinion. In a despatch to Bengal, dated in the year 1824, the proceedings regardinjg 
Bhopaul are noticed in the following terms : ** It does not appear to us that the treaty with 
Bhopaul affords a warrant for all this interference. It is not provided by that treaty that 
you shall have either tlic power of interfering with the appointment of a Nabob, that of 
choosing a minister, or that of dismissing any of the Nabob's attendants.” 

The question as to the policy of interfering in cases of disputed succession, underwent 
much discussion in respect to the principality of Kurnooly tne chiefs of which are of an 
ancient family of the Affghan nation, and were tributary to the Nizam, who, in the year 
1800 transferred Kurnool together with other districts to the British Government. The 
rights of sovereignty, which liad been cxerci.sed by the Nizam, thus became vested in 
"Ine Nabob was most desirous to secure the succession for his fifth son, Gholaum Russool: 
but Lord Minto refused his sanction to that measure, and under instructions from the 
Supreme Government, Sir John Abercromhy, Governor of Fort St. George, interfered 
authoritatively in behalf of the eldest son, Moonowur Khan, who was accordingly placed 
upon the inusnud. 

In the year 1821, the state of Moonowur Khaivs health being such as to threaten his 
sudden demise, Sir Thomas Munro entered into a consideration of the course which ought 
to be pursued on the occurrence of such an event. ITie following is an extract of nis 
Minute, dated 4th .Tanuary 1821 : — 

Whatever may be the rule of inheritance among private persons, it is certain that 
priority of birth, in claims to dominion, has never in Iiiaia been much attended to, except 
among sons of the same moth.er. The elder son is frequently excluded by tlie choice of 
the father falling upon a younger son by a mother of higher birth than that of the elder, 
and the choice in such cases is usually supported by the principal officers; and I think that 
it will, m (jeneraly be our best course to adopt this choice. Were an adventurer to set up 
his standard, and endeavour to get possession of Kurnool by force of arms, our interference 
might then be proper, but this is not a case ever likely to occur. In all cases when the dis- 
pute is between the difierent members of the family, 1 think that we ought to confiria the 
choice of the father and of tlie leading men of the country. I see no good, but much evil, 
in fiillowing any other course. It may be asked, what useful object is to be attained by 
our interference. If we wish to establish a prince who is disagreeable to the leading men of 
Kurnool, we must do it by force, at an expense probably of eight or ten lacs of rupees. This 
is as much as the whole pesheush is worth, for it amounts only to a lac of Hydrabad rupees 
yearly. If wc wish to reimburse ourselves, we can do it only by taking possession of the 
country, and collecting the revenue for ourselves ; but as it amounts only to about eight 
lacs ot rupees, and as a great part of it is mortgaged to creditors, or assigned to military 
followers, it would require several years to liquidate our demanjJ, durii^ which time we 
should, in fiict, set a.side the prince whom we had undertaken to protect. Could it be shown 
that any material advantage, either immediate or distant, is likely to result from the inter- 
ference, either to the people of Kurnool, or to those of our own provinces, there might be 
some reason for incurring the expense with which it is always attended; but so far from 
doing good, we always do mischief by it. The Nabob whom we set up, will, from his con- 
fidence of our support, commit many acts of oppression which he would not otherwise have 
thought of, because we remove the salutary ciieck Which the fear of his own followers and 
people imposes ppon hiiT^i^If we expectifid to make him act right by givinghim advice, we 
should only niakWJ^im WpiSE He would become jealous and suspicious, and: would punish 
every person, eithW vPP^n^y or secretly, whom he suspected of having cbmplained against 
him. Wc know perti^th that there can be no middle course in such iuterrei^nce ; that if 
we seek to interfere effe Si^ty in of Ktiftibol, or any other Indian prin- 

cipality 
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cipality connected with this presidency* we must go on from step to step» on tlie specious 
plan of protecting the inhabitants, until we have usurped the whole government of the 
country, and deposed the prince. Unless, therefore, we are beforehand detenuined go 
to this extremity, wc ought cautiously to ahsUiin from entering upon a line of measures 
whi^ must inevitably lead to it. As I think tliat we have no ri^ht to meddle in the afiairs 
of Kurnool, on the pretence of ma]>adiuiiiistration or the sufleriiigs of the people, or on 
any otlter grounds than those of securing our own rights of peslieusli mid military service, 
and the peace of our own districts; 1 think that wc ought to wait quietly for the Nabob's 
death, and to acknowledge as his successor, the person of his family, who, by his choice and 
tiie support of his officers, may be enabled to assume tlie government. 


VI. 

Ari’ENuix. 
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Gholaum Russool, who was destined for tlie succession by hi.s father, the late Nabob, is 
said to be the ffivourite of the present Nabob ami tiie people, and would proliably succeed 
widiout op|>osition, and, in tiiat case, we could not do uetter than to acknowledge his title. 
It is of no iinjxirtance to us w'liethcr he or any other person of the family ascends the 
mnsnud; whoever does, wtU always be punctual in the discharge of his duties to tlie llritisli 
Government. The Nabobs of Kurnool are too dependent ever to act otherwise. 'I'liey 
have always been regular in the disclinrge of their tribute, and leeulous in their endeavours 
to apprehend and deliver up all disturliers of the peace. Had no former reference been 
made to the Supreme Government, I should on the present occasion have proposed that the 
Nabob should have been called upon to declare whom he intetuled for his successor, and tliat 
we should have acknowledgeti the person imtncd by hitn, if no material objection nppeai cd 
to his right. But as the Bengal Government have already said that they are disposed to 
give the preference to the claims of Daood Khan, it seems advisable that a letter should bt* 
WTitten to them, stating our view's of the question, and strongly recommending the noliey of 
abstaining from interference, unless in cases of urgent necessity, and that we shouki take no 
steps in tiie business until we receive their answer." 

The late Mr. Thackeray concurred in the opinions of the Governor. In the concluding 
p;u't of his Minute be observes os follow's : 

The Company supported Mahomet Ali, and made him Nabob of the Carnatic, because 
he was their friend, and because his antagonist, Chunder Sahib, was the friend of the 
French ; and they have put uj) and put down many other princes for their own existence, 
securi^, and defence; but Kurnool is almost the nrst instance I recollect of their having 
volunteered in favour of an individual of whose right they could not be certain, of whose 
quaUfioaltons tliey were ignorant, from whom they had nothing to hope or to fear, from 
whose virtues they could derive no advantage, but for whose faults they might be con- 
sidered responsible. When Government appoint a collector, they are in some measure 
responsible to the people ftir his conduct, whicli th^* have some means of cxintrolling ; but 
when they go out of their way to make a Nabob, they are much more responsible for liis 
conduct, which they have no means of controlling." 

The question was accordingly referred to the Governor-general (LfOrd Hastings) in 
Council, whose reply, dated the 17th February 18S1, expressed entire acquiescence in the 
sentiments of Sir 'Jliomas Munro and Thackeray. 

On the actual occurrence of the death of Moonowur Khan, Sir Thomas Munro, in a 
Minute dated S8th Sept. 1823, observed, that |S there appeared to be no cause to appre- 
hend any immediate disturbance in Kurnool, the quesUon of succession should be referred 
without delay &r the final decision of the Bengal Government. He proceeds to .say, ** the 
Supreme Government were at one time disposed to fisvour the claims of Mozufi ur Khan, 
but on learaing the murder of the slave by Mozqfilir, they thjMpht that this act, and the 
imeorous tmpfei^ion e^ supposed imiistice which would rrmiiUjpPiijjhr determine the ques- 
tion against nmi'; and tiusy direeteil that he should in no evS^I^ acknowledged wittiout 
sanction.^ Tki9 Govermneni tees unifbrmly declared it to betkeirreeohiiion^ in the event qfa 
vacancy tn ike ^ ekM legiHnuUe mm. 
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Daood Khan is not legitimate, and his priority of birth is doubtful. MozufFur Khan is, no 
doubt, a man of a violent and cruel disposition, but not more so than is usual among the 
Patan chiefs, certainly not more so than his brother the late Nabob, who murdered one of 
his wives and three of her attendants. Daood Khan is a man of no character at all, and 
would probably be a tool in the liands of some of his violent chiefs. On the whole, it 
seems to be most advisable that we should refer the matter to the Supreme Government, 
whose decision, whatever it may be, will set the question at rest, because there can be no 
appeal from it, an advantage which an acknowledgment by this Government of either party 
would not possess.” 

In his subsequent Minute of 4.tli October 1823, Sir Thomas Munro observes as follows: 

‘‘ In January 1821, when the death of the lute Nabob was daily expected, it was pro- 
posed to wait and acknowledge for bis successor the person of his family, who, by his choice 
and the support of his officers, may be enabled to assume the government. The Nabob, as 
far as is yet known, had appointed no successor, but left the choice to the Company, nor 
had any of the competitors assumed the government. Gholaiiin llussool Khan was with 
Mr. Campbell at Tnrputty, on the 29Lh September; and tlioiigh formerly destined for the 
musniid by his father, he seems now to be stjlicilous only about the continuance of the 
jageer formerly settled upon him. Mo/iilfur Khan was also with Mr. Campbell, and Daood 
Kiian * at Kurnool, and should botli these chiefs remain quiet, we shall then have an occur- 
rence which was not contemplated, namely, that of all parties waiting for the decision of 
the Britisli Government. Shouhl things continue in this state, there will not be much 
<Iifficulty in placing on the inusnud the person on whom the choice of the Beng;d Govern- 
ment may fall. But, instead of waiting, should cither Mozulfur Khan or Daood Khan 
seize the government with the consent of the leading men, and the other be the person 
selected by the Supreme Government, we ought to be prepared for such a contingency, and 
ascertain by a reference to Bengal, whether in such an event we are to confirm the chief 
who may have obtained possession, or to displace him by force. 

“ It is possible that even if all parties wait peaceably for the decision of the British 
Government, some opposition may be given to it when made known. The collector of 
Bcllary should be directed to endeavour to discover how far such an event is likely to 
happen, and whether it is likely to be of a nature to give way to tlie authority of the 
Nabob, or to require a military force from the Company's territories for its suppression. 

The future Nabob, previous to his being confirmed, should be required to engage to 
continue the jageer granted by the late Nabob to Gholaiun Russool Khan, under the sanc- 
tion of Government; and also, perhaps, to make a suitable provision for his daughter; 
and as the Honouraldc Courl of Directors have disapproved of mterference with the internal 
administration of Kurnool, unless under very extraordinary circumstances, it may be expe- 
dient to caution the new Nabob, that, if by outrageous conduct towards his brothers and 
relations, or the people of the country, he excite opposition to his authority, he is not to 
expect the support of the British Government.” 

Mr. Campbell, in a letter to Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 7th October 1823, described 
Daood Khan as a man by no means deficient in intellect, but of a mild, easy, or rather soft 
disposition. While Daood asserted his seniority to Mozuffur and the rest of his brothers, 
he admitted that his mother never had been married to his father. As to his seniority,” 
says Mr. (.’ampbell, “it is supported not oidy by the testimony of Mahomed Daood Khan^ 
of Ilydrabad, but by the younger brother, Gholaum Russool Khan. Mozuffur Khan him- 
self lately admitted as much to me, though he refused to grant to me any written document 
to that effect.” 


Alluding to the declaration of the late Sir John Abercromby, when Governor of Fort 
8t. George, to the late Nafelib Ali Khan, in November 1813, oftfie irrevocMe deteminatim 
if tht Hritish Government to recognise him onfy as heir whom the Mussulman law wcudd recog’» 

• nisSi 



afterwards to Mr. Campbell. 
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nise, hy which legiHmacy and primogmUure are tniiversady res/tirtci in estaldishing the order qf' 
sjtccession to hereditavif dignities ! — Mr. Campbell observes, “ If this pledge can be gi>t ovei\ 
there is no iloubt that theold custom of the family was very dillerent. Alif Khan himself’ 
and many of his predecessors, are saiil to have been both younger brothers and illegitimate 
children; but the whole tenor of Cieneral Abercromby's letter is one continued argument 
against the undefined custom ol the Paiaii tribe, in favour of the irrevocable determination 
of the British (rovcrmneiil to rc^gulate the succession in strict conformity with the Mussul- 
man law as above explained.*' 

In a subsequent letter, dated the 13lh October Mr. Campbell forwarded letters 

from four of the brothers, representing tlmt MoznflTnr Khan was t'xcecdingly niipopnlar 
amongst his family on account of “ the malpractices, the deeds of blooil, the violation of in- 
dividual honour, of which he had been guilty.’* "I'he parties alluded tout the same time 
urged the seniority of Daotul Khan, his good disposition, anil consequent fitness for the 
musmid. Mr. Campbell, however, .stated that DacHMl had few snp})orlers, that the moral 
character of nearly all the brothers of the late Nabob was equally bud, and that every party 
at Knrnool, whatever might be its own bias, would quietly acquiesce in the support" of any 
of the brothers whose right might be recognised by ibe British (iovernment- 

A battalion of native infantry, and the flank conipaiiies of twni other biiltniions, were held 
in readiness to escort the successor of the late Nabob, so soon as tlie decision of tlie Supreme 
Government should be known. 

On the 3d November 1823, Mr. Campbell stated tliat nearly all the Nabob's family, 
though they might neitlier dispute Mozulfur Khan’s title, nor refuse to acknowledge him, 
would nevertheless decline to remain under his authority. I'he cause of lids general aver- 
sion of the major part of the fandly to Mo/ufltir Khan, may be traced to tlie fmnales priii- 
cipall , and is to be aitribuled to the circumstance reported in Mr. Chaplin’s letter of the 
llli October 1815, ri:., Moziiffur Khan having fornn rly approjndated to himself seve ral of 
his father’s concui)ines» This circumstance^ with ilu* e)tlier nccusaiiems against him, since 
reported by me, of similar iniscoiiduct tei his foster sister, and te) the w'ifej of his spiritual 
guide, have excited such ap})rehensie>ns ambiig the female part e)f the family, that neither 
the willows of tlie late Nabob, nor the widows and childless concubines of his father, deem 
themselves safe in liis hands.” 


The answer of the Supreme Government to the reference which had been mndo to them, 
is dated 2'ith October 1823, and was consequently written before they were appriseal of the* 
circumstances stiiteel in Mr. Campbedi’s Reports of 7th and 13lh October and 3cl November. 
The following is the tenor of the answer: — 


“ Under all the circumstances of the case, wc entirely concur in the view wddeh has been 
taken of the question in the Minute of the Ilonoiirublc the Governor, and by your 
Honourable Board. If, therefore, the parties of Daoe>d Khan uiul Mozulfur Khan seem to 
be equally balanced, and still more, if the claims of Mozuifur Khan meet with licttcr 
support than those of Duemd Khan, or supposing both parlies to have remained quiet, 
without putting forth their pretensions, and to have left the derision of the qiie'stion entiivly 
to tlie British Government, your Honourable Board is requested to proclaim Mozufl'ur Khan 
Nabob of Kurnool, and to sufijxjri his suecession^ if necessury^ by force of arms. But il' 
Duoud Khan should, by the universal consent of the leading men in the country, have as- 
sumed the government, and appear to Ixi firmly seated on the miisnud, we do not ihink that 
his title is so much weaker tnan that of his emponciit to make it incumbent on the British 
Government to interfere in favour of Mozuflur Khan. We desire, at the same time, to 
leave to your Honourable Board the amplest discretion to act according to your own view 
of expediency, and the acfbal state of annirs on your receipt of^is letter, and we shall be 
prepared to ratify and confirm whatever decision your Honourable Board shall pronounce. 
Tlie precautions suggested in the concluding paragraph of Sir Thomas Munro's Minute 
(of the 4th October), seom to tu to be 
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No. $0. On the receipt of the letter from the Supreme Government, Sit Thomas Munro recorded 
eaniinmd. a Miilute, of Which the following is an extract ; — 

1 ctter from ** recommended the selection of Mozuffiir Khan, on the grounds that he was the 
r*. S Jones ^Esn. eldest kgitimate son of the former Nabob Alif Khan; that this Government had already 
declared that seniority, combined with legitimacy, ought to be the rule of succession ; that 
his party was the strongest ; and that there was likely to be no opposition. We know that 
Mozuffiir Khan is the eldest legitimate son, and that Daood Khan, by his own acknowledge 
ment, is illegitimate ; that the parties are nearly balanced, and that both the candidates are 
now with the collector, waiting the decision of the British Government. I therefore pro- 
pose that we direct Mozuffiir Khan to be placed on the musnud of Kurnool.’^ 

Before this decision could be acted upon, Mozuffiir Khan committed an atrocious crime, 
which made apparent his entire unwortniness of tlie station for which he had been selected. 

He murdered his wife, whilst residing within a short distance of Mr. Campbell’s tent. He 
was accordingly set aside; and after some further inquiry, Gholaum Russool was placed on 
the musnud, as the eldest legitimate son of Alif Khan. 

And thus, notwithstanding all the objections which had been raised against the policy of 
interfering in cases of disputed succession, the Bengal Government not only determined 
to adopt the order of legitimacy combined with primogeniture, but was prepared to support 
the succession, if necessary, by force of arms. 

It would appear from the tenor of Sir Thomas Munro ’s and Mr. Thackeray’s Minutes, ♦ 
recorded in the year 1821, that they must have been then ignorant of the pledge contained 
in Sir Jolin Abercrornby’s declaration ofNovemlxjr 1813. ITiis is somewhat extraordinary. 

If they had been aware of it, however much they might have questioned the propriety of 
such a declaration, they would scarcely have expressed themselves in a style which led both 
the Supreme Government and the home authorities to suppose, that on the occurrence of 
the expected vacancy in the chiefship of Kurnool, it was the intention of the Madraa 
Government to take little or no concern in the nomination of a successor. 

But with due deference to the high authority of Sir Thomas Munro, it really appears 
very doubtful whether, even on the principles recommended in his Minute of January 1821, 
the British Government could have escaped from the trouble and inconvenience arising out 
of the former practice of supporting the lawful heir. The inconvenience had its source, not 
in the prescription of a certain order of succession, but in the obligation to support the in- 
dividual who should be recognised as Nabob of Kurnool, whether such individual combined 
legitimacy of birth with seniority of age, or had been designated by his predecessor as heir 
to the musnud, or had the suffrages of the influential personages of the principality. Sir 
Tlioinas Munro evidently contemplated the recognition of the individual who should 
obtain possession of the musnud in any of these modes; and it is to be presumed that he 
must have attached some degree of weight and importance to the recognition of a new 
chief. Indeed, he appears in some * parts of his Minute to speak of recognition as en- 
titling the party recognised to the countenance and support of the British Government^ 
and consequently we should be liable to be called upon for military aid in case the autho- 
rity of the recognised chief sliould be disputed by a rival claimant. If the act of recogni- 
tion were essential to the validity of the title of the reigning chief, that act would impose 


* ** The elder 8on is frequently excluded by the dioice of the father fhllina upon • younger son by a mother of highee 
birth than that of the elder, and the choice in such cases n usually en|lporMby tho principal OfRceis. I think that it 
will in general be our best course to adopt this choice.” 


In all cases when the dispute is between the diflTerent iMRiibers of the Inaiy, 1 think that we ought to confirm the 
choice of the Ihther and of the leading men of the country.^* 

Had no former reference been made to the Supreme doyemment, 1 8hou)| on the present occasion have propo^ 
that the Nabob should have been called upon to dedars whom he kitended for his successor, and tbit wt should he^ 
acknowledged the person nimed by him* if no mate^.objection appeaimi to his right.” 


In each of the above passages 
tii'ular individual, is regarded as 


o^ad^tion* by the British Ooveimaent, cl e pv* 
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as great a degree of responsibility upon the British Government, to the people of Kurnool, 
os would attach to a more direct selection ; and therefore nothing would be gained by sucli 
an expedient. 

The only effectual mode of emancipating ourselves from the duty of maintaining pence 
and good order in a tributary state like that of Kiirnool, wouUl be to relinquish lul claim 
to tribute and military service, the exaction of whicli equitably entails upon ns the obliga» 
lion of protecting the chief from external enemies and internal revolt, and of ensuring to 
the people, if not the blessing of good government, at least a security from tyranny ami 
oppression. 

There is another case of disputeil succession, in regard to which serious discussions took 
place in the Supreme Council in the year 1825. 

In a letter dated 27th August 1824, Sir David Ochterlony mentioned that he had re- 
ceived from Rajah Buldeo Sing, of JJAwriJwe, an application requesting the grant of a 
khelaut, or honorary dress, to Bulwunt Sing, a boy then about six years old. It was not 
distinctly stated whether he was the son to the nephew of the reigning Kuiah. In ciunmu- 
iiicating this request to the Supreme Government, Sir David Ochterlony observed : “ Every 
dav’s experience tends so clearly to show the important benefit derivable from measures 
calculated to obviate the commotions and other evils incident to a disputed succession, tliai 
I most willingly, sincerely, and urgently recommend a compliance^ with the Blnirtpore 
Rajah’s request, and am the more solicitous for an early comninnicntioii on this subject, as 
I am informed he labours under some complaints, which though perhaps not dangerous 
in themselves, have suggested the apprehensions which induce the present application. 
It would afford an opportunity of gratifying an ally, and at the .same time of incul- 
cating and exemplifying pnnciple.s of .succession, on which the pence and good order 
not only of the reigning family of Bhurtpore, but of every other state in Hindostan .so 
mainly depends.'* 

Sir David Ochterlony was informed in reply, that the Governor-general (Lord Anihersl) 
in Council readily admitted the advantages of settling the succession to the Indian princi- 
palities, under the protection of the British Government, in all cases where any iloubis 
exist; it was observed, that before the paramount state committed itself l>y the acknow- 
ledgment of a successor, it was indispensable that it should pos.scss full information on 
the subject, and be satisfied of the justice of the arrangement which it was called upon to 
•support. 

The instructions to Sir David Ochterlony, which are dated 1st October 1824, concluded 
by saying, ** It must be superfluous to add, tiiat if Bulwunt Sing is the Rajah’s son and heir- 
apparen^ no doubt con exist of the course to be adopted uy the Governor-general in 

Sir David Ochterlony does not appear to have returned an official answer to the foregoing 
instructions; but in a private letter to Mr. Swinton, the secretary to Government, dated 
5tli November, he mentioned that the boy whom Rajah Buldeo Sing wished lo instal as the 
heir^apparent was his own and only son, born about the year 1818. And in a des|)atch 
dated 26th January 1825, which had more immediate relation to the affairs of Jyepore, there 
is the following passage : 1 have the honour to acquaint you, that 1 marched from Jyepore 
yesterday, in proin'ess to Bhurtpore, where, in obedience to the commands of his Lordshij) 
in Council, 1 shall comply with the wishes of the Rajah, by acknowledging bis son as the 
heir*apparent. The necessary presents, with the exertion of a palkee, for whicli I have 
written to Agra, will be fumisbed by those received at jyepore." 

On the 6th March 1825, Sir David Ochterlony reported the death of Rajah Buldeo Sing 
to have taken place on the 26th February. This report was followed on the 16th March by 
a despatch forwardiiag a letter from the young prince, Bulwunt Sing, announcing^ his 
accession to throne of l^iirqpQre^ and stating, that twenty days prior to the death of the 
late Rajah, Sir David Ochterlony arrived at Bhurtppr^ and honoured him with the khelaut 
of investiture. 
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Tile next despatclies from Sir David Ocliterlony, wliich were dated the 18th and 20th 
March 1825, reported, that serious disturbances, attended with the loss of many lives, had 
broken out at Bliurtporc, under the direction of Doorjun Saul, the nephew of the late Rajah ; 
that Doorjun Saul had gained over to his party several battalions of the Bhurtpore troops, 
and had .seized the fort. Sir David Ocliterlony stated, that he had felt it his duty to oraer 
the assemblage, without a moment’s delay, of the largest disposable force, with the most 
formidable battering and bombarding train, to support the interests of Bulwunt Sing; that 
be liad i.ssued proclanialions, culling upon the Jaut population to rise in defence of their 
lawful .sovereign; denouncing Doorjun Saul, in direct terms, as a murderer and usurper; 
and setting forth, that British troops were advancing to rescue Bulwunt Sing from his 
hands; and, lastly, that he had deemed it necessary to repair in person to Muttra, for the 
])iirpose of urging on and superintending military operations. 

Another letter from Sir David Ocliterlony, dated 24th March 1825, stated, ** that Doorjun 
Saul had then disclaimed all intention to usurp the throne, and professed to have been 
driven to extremities by the repeated indignities offered to him by the maternal uncle 
of the minor prince, who liad assumed the office of guardian and prime minister. Doorjun 
Saul affirmed that he had acted throughout in concert with a very large party of his tribe, 
who disajiproved of the administration which he had overthrown, and had invited him to 
form a new one. With reference to these proceedings. Sir David Ochterlony expressed it 
as his opinion, that Doorjun Saul had originally aimed at the throne, but had oeen per- 
suaded to. alter his views, as more likely to be attainable with the consent of the British 
Government. Sir David, however, conceived that, under such circumstances, to obtain 
the mookhtarroe, or regency, was in effect to obtain the throne, and that Doorjun Saul, 
already stained with crime, would not scruple to rid himself, in a secret way, of the young 
prince. 

At the moment when the foregoing intelligence reached Calcutta, instructions were under 
preparation for Sir D. Ochterlony. These are dated the 2d and 3d April 1825. The 
(b'lvcrnor-general in Council expre.ssed extreme regret and dissatisfaction at the course 
A' Inch had been adopted, llis Lordship complained of the defective information afforded 
by Sir D. Ochterlony ’s despatclies, observing, that it was only from the young Rajah's 
iJtter that Government hatf learnt the fact of his having been invested with a khclaut ; that 
V e were not bound by treaty to repress internal disturbances, or to maintain the rights of 
the lawful succe.ssor to the throne of Bhurtpore ; and that it was not expedient to do so, 
except under very special circumstances. The letter of instructions observes as follows : 

Tlie chief considerations which induced the British Government to gratify Rajah Buldeo 
Sing hy the recognition of his .son as his heir-apparent and future successor, were, first, to 
conciliate tlic friendship of that prince, by acceding to his earnest wish, which appeared to 
injure llie rights of no one; and secondly, the natural hope and expectation that such 
a\x)\vt;d countenance of the llritish Government towards the lawful successor to the throne, 
would conduce to repre.ss faction and intrigue on the demise of the Rajah, and thereby pre- 
vent any disturbance of the general tranquillity by attempts on the part of other competitors 
to seize the throne. But the ca.se is entirely altered, when, notwithstanding such coun- 
tenance of the British Government, the succession to the throne is disputed, and the 
acknowledged heir is actually deposed by a successful rival, supported by a party in the 
state. It becomes then, if no positive stipulation to guarantee the succession in the regular 
line exists, a mere question of political expediency, whether the British Government shall 
or shall not embroil itself in the quarrels of the several competitors, and take up arms to 
compel the ruler de facto to vacate the throne in tavour of that claimant whose title may be 
unquestionably the best, but who has of himself been unable to maintain his right. 

As the case of the minor llajah, Bulwunt Sing, now” stands, the Governor-general in 
Council must ever regret that you did not refer die question of enforcing his succession for 
the dcci.sion of Government, before calling out our troops, w issuing proclamations to the 
Jaut cliiefs and population of Bhiirtpor^ - 

In the judgment of Council, the obvious course to be pursued 
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in the first instance, is, to call on l>x>rjun Saul to account for his apparently outrageous 
proceedings, and to hear what he has to offer in justification of such violent nioasures. It 
mav appear, after nil, that he only claims to exercise the regency during the minority of* 
Bulwunt Sing; and, if such be the case, the Governor-general in Council would not con- 
sider that we are warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms, however vioU nt 
and irregular his mode of assuming that aiilliority may be. I'lie Governor- general in . 
Council by no means desires to say that he is indifferent to the interests and welfare of tin* 
legitimate heir to the throne of Bliurtporc, or that the British Goveriunent can view with 
unconcern the prevalence of a state of civil war, and serious internal commotion in that 
country, from wnatever cause arising, and a disposition to set the ileclared semiiuenis of 
the British Govermneiit in fiivour of the legitimate heir at defiance ; but he wislu-s von ilis- 
tinelly to understand, that he does not consider hiinsc'If to he necessarily c alhal iij <in id 
interfere in the internal disputes of the several protected and dependent allies of ilu- 
Honourable Company, and to regulate and control tlie lino of succession in those slates, 
unless under very special circumstances.” 

In apostcript, dated April 3d, it was added, that the circumstances reported in Sir D. 
Ochterlony's clespatcli of March 24, strongly confirmed the vit^w of the case already taken. 
He was therefore directed to remand the troops to their stations, ami to recal his proelama- 
tions, or to neutralize their effect by an additional proclamation, declaring that as Doorjtin 
Saul had disavowed all intention of seizing the gnddeo (or throne), the advance ot' the 
British troops had been countermanded, and iliat an inquiry would he held hy Sir I). 
(X'hterlony into the causes of the commotion, which, it was hoped, would he satisfaetorily 
settled. Sir D. Ochterlony was at llie same time directed, in his cominimieaiions with 
Doorjun Saul, to refrain from threats, to limit himself to a demand of explanation, to ho 
cautious in receiving representations from the partizans of the minor Kajah, and, finally, lo 
adopt no measure likely to commit the Government to any paniciiliir course c»r poli(*v 
involving an appeal to arms. 

After the instructions above ilescribed had her.i closed and forwardcil, official despatches 
and private letters, dated from the Ifitli to the 3 1st March 1825, were received from Sir 1). 
Ochterlony. From these sources of information it apjieared that he had, with a degree of 
energy, zeal and exertion iiiglily creditable to his military character, assend)lt;d a large 
force in readiness to undertake the siege of Bhurlpore. In one of his private h-itcrs lo Mr. 
Swinton, he says, “ the desperate game which has been played at Bhurlpore, and llie wanton 
murders which have been perpetrated, render it highly improbable that anything can he dom* 
in the way of negotiation. Tlie season is certainly unfortunate, But as we Jiave not our 
choice of events, we must make the best of circiimsUiiices, I trust we shall he able to con- 
vince them that we are not so powerless in this tpiarter as reports liave stated; and I hope 
when this reaches you the corps will have marched from Meerut on this station.” 

The Governor-general in Council, in further instructions, dated April 15, 1825, ohserveil, 
that they could not designate as otherwise than precipitate and unji^tifiuhle measures which 
reduced them to the cruel dilemma of either disiivowing the acts of their represiaitative or 
of plunging into hostilities at a season peculiarly unfavourable to military operations, 
independently of objections arising out of the state of tlie war with Ava. 


With respect to military preparations, the instructions proceeded us follows: As iJio.h* 
continued hostile demonstrations on our part will compel Doorjun Saul to make every exer- 
tion for assembling the largest possible force to resist our expected attack, it may ii(»t now 
l>esafe to disperse entirely the troops which you were directed by the instructions of the 
3d instant to break up and remand lo their several stations. Their departure from tlie vicini ly 

it is to be feared, tend to embolden the licentious soldiery, 
which the Bhurtpore chief is now, in all probability, collecting from every quarter; and 
inciepeiidenUy of the dlBcredit of failing to act up to the terms of your proclamation, uinl 
retiflDg in the face of a determined foe, our frontier might thus he exposed to tficir inroads, 
and agriculture and commerce be materially injured. 

** in iticii a state of oncertaihty with i-Qsigilillilll 


intentions of Doorjun 
!Saul, 
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Saul^ and tbe force which he may have ooUectedi ith 9 ai 9 on(^e&i^ 4 ^pDensabl^^.,i^ 
you with a discretion to act according to circumstances. Yoa will therefore cons^d^^your- 
self empowered to deviate from the orders already issaed toyou^^^far as^to keep together a 
part ol the British force now assembled and assembling at Agfa and Muttra^ slioiiJd you 
and the local military authorities be decidedly of opinion that the return of our tr^ps to 
their usual stations would be likely to produce the evils above alluded to» 

“ You will distinctly understand^ however, that the discretion now conveyed to you. to 
keep the British force on the frontier, by no means aifthorlzes you to engage in oi^sive 
operations in the Bhurtpore territory; but that you are to remain wholly on th^defeh^^ 
unless attacked, until you receive positive aud explicit orders to the contrary.” 

On the 15th April 1825, Sir D. Ochterlony replied to the instructions of the 3d of that 
month. In a private letter to Mr. Swinton of the 14th April, he says, Having erred ao 
egregiously in what 1 conceived to be the proper aud dignified course to pursue, I cannot 
longer conceal from myself my unfitness for the situation I hold, and ' as soon ^ I have 
carried his Lordship’s orders into effect, I shall consider it incumbent on me to retire from 
a station in which it is so dangerous to draw inferences or incur responsibility.” 

Sir D. Ochterlony’s resignation of the office of resident in Malwa and Rajpoatana was 
accepted by the Governor-general in Council, who intended to recommend to the Court of 
Directors the grant of a pecuniary allowance proportioned to his long and able services. His 
career was, however, closed by death, before that intention could be carried into effect. He 
died at Meerut on the 15tii July 1825, to which place he had proceeded for change of air, 
after suffering two severe attacks of a fever which had proved fatal to many of his hou^hold 
at Delhi. 

Ill contemplation of Sir D. Ochterlony’s retirement, Sir Charles Metcalfe, then resident 
at Hydra bad, was invited to accept the situation, with the duties of which he was ,^ready 
familiar, having for many years filled the office of resident at Delhi, Sir Charles accepted 
the invitation, and repaired to Calcutta. 

In the earlier discussions which took place in the Supreme Council the prevalent opinion 
was, that the British Government was not bound to maintain, by force of arms, the claim 
of the legitimate heir to the throne of Bhurtpore : but that it would nevertheless be expe- 
dient to adopt precautionary measures, with a view to the txanquilUty of our own 
territory. 


After his arrival at Calcutta, Sir Charles Metcalfe having perused the correspondence 
with the late Sir David Ochterlony, prepared a memorandum explaining his opinmns as 
to the course of policy which ought to be adopted under the circumstances then, existing, at 
Bhurtpore. 

He observed, that although the prindple of noninterference had been so long an^tso 
uniformly enjoined by the authorities in England, those in India wei^ oontiiltia)lyeefiipaU^ 
to deviate from it; that as the paramount power, it was at once our duty Md'm 
policy to put down anarchy and misrule, and, as the best prev6^UYevw<tiK>8e'* eyiia^^ 
maintain legitimate succession. Sir Charles Metcalfe conceiveil 
been pledged to Bulwunt Sing, by the mint of a khelaist, t wa(i<^)lt^e9erthdbB^.to7^ 
port, him as the rightful heir ; and that Dooijun Sfuul fro^^ 


with an adequate provision. The capture of Bburj 
in a gloridus manner, do us more honour ihvoqgr 
unfaded impressions caused by our foripe;i^ii^r|| 
ceiy^ . It does not (says Sir Charl ^4 
fiel4 unt^. It be proper to make' 

tiation; forj^tl^pugh the proximit 
demands, wnl 

would most prqoi^j^Ji^rtn^nato in 
our part. We may try the effect 
suit our own convantehcif““**^^^ 
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reference to season, the facility of bringing together our means, and any other important 
considerations; but if no sufficient cause for delay intervene, it is undoubtedly desirable 
that the failure of our negotiations should be speetlily followed by the enforcement of .>ur 
demands.'* 

Lord Amherst candidly avowe<! that his opinion had been materially altered by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe's reasoning. His Lordship admitted that it might be hazardous to relax 
the exercise of that paramount authority wliich had l>een established by the re.sult of the 
Mahratla war of 1817-18; and as the tranquillity of Upper India would he endangeretl by 
the commotions occasioned by the disputed succession at Hhurtjwjre, his Lordship was 
prepared to support the rights of lliilwiiiit Sing, if necessary, by force of anus; but lie did 
not deem it expedient absolutely to shut the di>or against Uoorjuii Saul s claim to the ofhce 
of Mookhtar. 

The collective judgment of the Supreme Government was, on the Kith September 1825, 
embodied in a resolution founded upon the following ronsideralions: It was observci! that 
since the date of the instructions of tlie 3d and J5lh April, to the late Sir 1). Ochterlony, 
the stale of affairs at Bhurtporehad undergone a most niaierial alteration in two diflLM cnt 
points of view. 

1st. The uncertainty which then prevailed regarding the ulterior views and intentions 
of Doorjun Saul had been completely set at rest by his unequivocal usurpation of the stylo 
and title as well as the authority of Mnha llajah, or sovereign of Bhurtpore. 

2d, A schism had taken place among the people of the country, who before appeared to 
4>e united in favour of Hoorjun Saul. ^Fhe party of the usurper was now opposed by that 
of his brother Mndhoo Sing, who had seized the fort of Deeg, and a considerable part of 
the territory. Hence had resulted the most serious internal anarchy, bloodshcil, and 
commotion. 

The tranquillity of our adjoining district of Agra had become exposed to immediate 
hazard. Doorjun Saul had called upon all the chiefs and leading men of his tril>e, w hether 
residing within the British territory or that of Bhurtpore, to take part in the quarrel ; 
many of our subjects had, in consequence, flocked to his .standard, and it had been a.scer- 
tained, from various sources of information, that parties of armed men were continiuiily 
pouring in from the neighbouring states of Alwur, Jyepore, and Gwalior, with the probable 
intention of taking part in the quarrel. 

Impressed with a full conviction that the existing disturbances At Bhurtpore, if not 
.speedily quieted, would produce general commotion and interruption of the public trail*- 
(^uillity in Upper India, and feeling convinced that it is our .solemn duty, no less than our 
right, as the paramount power, and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for tfie 
prevention of these evils : and ikal these evils wUl be best prevented by the maintenance of tfie 
smccession of the rightful heir of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, whilst such a course will be in strict 
cdksisteney with the uniform practice and policy qf the British Government in all amdogous 
eases, the Governor-general in Council resolves, that authority be conveyed to Sir C. T. 
Meu^fe to accomplish the above objects, if practicable, by exhortation and remonstrance ; 
and should these fail, by a resort to measures of force. 

In conformity to the foregoing resolution, a force was ordered to be held in readiness to 
undertake the siege of Bhurtpore, whence Doorjun Saul was to be expelled, with a suit- 
able allowance* The case of Madlioo Sing was to be reserved for future consideration. 

It would be here out of place to detail the negociations and militarv operations which 
ensued after the ^yernor-general in Council had resolved to espouse the cause of Bulwunt 
Sing: suffice it to say that the formidable fort of Bhurtpore was captured on 18th January 
1806 by the amjr hufuled by I^ord Cpmbermere as Commander-in-chief in India; that the 
fortiflauions were 1 end ^at the young Rmah whs established on the throne, a 

regepqr haring been the afiatrs of the state during his minority. 

AndllMiii^ aaitt the snstaii^ ipf the trouble, the risk, and 
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the responsibility attendant on interference for the purpose of maintaining the succession 
of the rightful heir to a dependent principality, proved utterly unavailing ; and notwith- 
standing all the reasoning which has been employed in order to point out the impolicy 
and inexpediency of such interference, it is evident that we must now consider it to be an 
established rule, that the British Government shall not in future withhold its support 
from the legitimate heir to a throne, when a vacancy takes place in any state which 
acknowledges our supremacy. 

Other instances might be adduced of interference in tases of disputed succession ; but 
the foregoing examples will serve to explain the grounds upon which the policy of that 
description of interlerence has been founded. 

2. Of Interference in the Choice of a Dewan or Minister, 

It appears that L#ord Cornwallis aflbrded his countenance and protection to Hyder Beg 
Khan, the principal minister of Asopli-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob Vizier of Oude, On the 
death of llyder Beg, in the year 1792, Lord Cornwallis being then with the army in 
Mysore, the Vizier, as a temporary measure, nominated Hussein Reza as principal, and 
Ticket Roy as deputy minister, llis Lordship^s confirmation of these appointments was 
solicited by the V^izier. Jn a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 26th August 1792, 
Lord Cornwallis thus expresses himself on this subject : — Although Hussein Reza does 
not possess all the qualifications I could wish for a minister, yet as I have an exceeding 

i ^ooa opinion both of his principles and of his disposition to promote cordiality between 
lis master and the Company, 1 did not see that a better choice could be made ; and 
accordingly I signified to the Vizier my entire approbation of Hussein Reza and Ticket 
Roy being permanently appointed.^' 

When the appointment of these ministers had been thus confirmed by the approbation 
of the Governor-general, bis Tx>rdsbip addressed to them a letter of instructions for the 
guidance of their conduct in the execution of their ofRcial functions. In that letter he 
informed them, that he had written his sentiments very fully to the Vizier on the necessity 
of effecting an immediate reformation in the domestic affairs of his government. “ I refer 
you,” says his Lordship, “ to my letter to the Vizier ; and I desire that you will urge such 
arguments in support of it as shall appear to you most conducive to the accomplishment of 
my wishes, which have his prosperity for their object. From you,” be adds, “ I expect 
every necessary exertion in such matters, re.sponsible as you are to both governments for 
restoring the country to a flourishing state.” 

Although Lord Teignmouth afforded his countenance and support to tlvese ministers, on 
the presumption that they were faithful to their master, his Lordship nevertheless judged 
it necessary to remove Mr. Cherry from the office of resident at Lucknow, because that 
gentleman had given offence to the Vizier by an injudicious attempt to force the con- 
tinuance of Ticket Roy in power, after that minister had lost the confidence of his masui^ 
But nlthoiigii Lord 1 cignmouih did not quite go the length of dictating to Asoph-ud- 
Dowlah the choice of a minister, he certainly did exert his utmost influence to effect the 
removal from his Excellency's councils of Rajah Juo Loll, a man of a most corrupt and 
disreputable character: ami this object he effected, notwithstanding the strong attachment 
of Asoph-ud-Dowlah to that unworthy favourite. 

It is obviously the interest of the British Government to secure in office an individu^ 
who is known to be friendly to a subsisting alliance, iind this was the more important in 
the case of Oude, Ijecause at the periods of time abpvp. alluded to, the maladmimstratiqn 
of the Vi?;^er's affairs would probably have i|||iapai;red n Is ability to discharge vri|h piinc^ 
luality the pecuniary subsidy which he w^ bpi^d to pay for our troops. , . 

The Nizam's minister, Meer AllumAV^Wsd been for many years steadily .suppcMted 4ik 
office by the influence of the British Government, to which he had a fair elajm ms acoottat 

Kic Rritiah ^ jrjuch 

of 
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of a faction which was active in its endeavours to detach the Nirnm from his connexion 
with us. 


in the month of December 1808, Meer Alhim died. Tlie Ni/niii, on this occasion, 
caressed himself in terras which induced the Governor-general, Lonl Minto, to suppose 
that he was willing to conform to his Lordship^s wishes in the selection of a new minister. 
Lord Minto accordingly iianicd Shums-iil-Omrnli, a iiobleinan of excellent character, as a 
lit and proper person tor that otHce. i'hc Nizam, however, refused to appennt him, and 
it was not until after a long ana tronhiesome disciissiori that an expedient was ileviseil 
which promised at once to gratity the Nizam’s predilection, and to cmsnre a due attention 
to the security of British interests at his Highness’s court. Moneer-ool-MooIk, the object 
of the Nizam’s clioice, was to hold the office of minister, but upon fln^ soniewliat extraor- 
dinary condition, that he should not attempt to exercise the authority properly bchmging 
to that station. To this condition he bound himself by a formal engagement, and agreed 
to commit the entire conduct of affairs to the hantls of a Peshenr, or deputy, named 
Chundoo Loll, to whom the British Government pledged its support. IMiis arrangement 
am only be justified by a rcjference to the characters aiul dispositions of the Nizam and of 
his nominal minister. The one was so infirm in mind, and so liable to be hurried away by 
his passions to the commission of the most extravagant and ridiculous acts, us to warrant 
a suspicion that he was occasionally insane. The minister had no capacity for business, 
and was said to have maintained in liis lioiise an establishment of soothsayers, by whose 
predictions all his niovemetus, down to ilie auspicious moments for eating and drinking, 
were directed. Under these eircumstunecs, to have entrusted the maintenance of the 
subsisting relations to such a master, andsucli a minister, must necessarily have placed them 
in the utmost jeopardy. 

For several years the intercourse between the British resident and Hajah Chundoo Loll 
appeared to have been carried on iti a satisfactory manner. 

In a letter to Lord Hastings, dated the 5?lili November 1819, the resident, Mr. Russell, 
gives the following account of the character ai^ administration of Clniiuloo I. oil : 

When Rnjah Chundoo Loll came into offiR in 1809, every department of the govern- 
ment was tending rapitlly to decay. The administration under him has necessarily been 
one of expedients ; but lar Irom thinking that the present difficulties are to be imputed to 
his mismanagement, it appears to me a muiltM- of astonisliment that aflairs liavc been 
administered as they Jiavc been. During the late war (the Maliratta and Pindarry) lie 
contrived to raise and equip a most respectable and tisefnl body of troops, and furnished in 
every particular an active and, efficient co-operation, without making any ileiiiniid upon 
the Nizanf s coffers, or receiving any extraordinary assistance from any other qmirter. 'Fo 
those who compare what he has done with the means he had of doing it, his exertions must 
apfiear astonishing. Either the resources of the government must have been improved, or 
they must have been applied with greater jiidginent. In either case, Chundoo Loll’s merit 
aii a minister is conspicuous. 

^ Chundoo Loll is a most resfiectable man in his private character. He has great 
industry, patience, and aptitude in all the practical branches of the government. He is 
indefatigable in hts application, clear in his views, as far as they extend, and, as a man ol* 
bustn^s, I hardly ever kncwrlfis superior. His long experience has given liitn an iriiiniatt! 

aflairs of every department, and rendered him perfectly familiar 
1 i!^**^^** transacting them. ^ \Vhatevcr is done is done by himself, and even the 
lK>duy labour he undergoes is astonishing. He has great kindness of disposition, is easy of 
acoM^ a^ble in liis manners towards the lowest persons, and never, I believe, knowingly 
Mihonzed a meagre of unjust severity. But he is too indulgent and compliant to those 
TOO are employed umler hfliti, and he is certainly deficient in that resolution, energy, and 
iiftnoeas, withwe wiuck it is impossible to pi*eside witb complete effect over the aWairs of 
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alms indiscriminately to all applicants, Mr. Russell thus ’sums Up his reVi^ of Ghundoo 
Loll^s official ()uali ties. . ^ • 

The fairest mode of estimating the practical utility of a public officer is to coiishier 
B S Jonps F place could be supplied. If any accident were^o happen to Ghundoo 'LoTL“o 

( , -.sq. I am persuadea, could be found, under the Nizam’s government, capable of 

conducting the duties which are now discharged by him. 

** With our support Chundoo Loll is qualified to make a better minister than any one 
that could be chosen, but he could not stand by himself. Those very qualities which con- 
stitute his principal recommendation with us, would be laid hold of by his and our enemies 
as the reauiest means of effecting his ruin. 

The Nizam’s government cannot be upheld at all, if it is not upheld by us. To giva 
effect to measures of reform, the authority of the executive minister must be strengthened,, 
not impaired, and the vigour of that authority now consists in our support/’ 

Mr. now Sir Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Russell as resident at Hydrabad, in 
his despatch dated February 2d 1821, observed, that no minister could be more attentive to 
our interests than Chundoo Loll, or more disposed to place at our command all the 
resources of his master’s dominions. 
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In this view he appeared to Mr. Metcalfe admirably qualified to promote the object of 
Lord Hastings in improving the condition of the Nizam’s affairs; but on the other hand, 
he was represented as improvident, extravagant, and rapacious. “ One of the worst Features 
of his rule,” says Mr. Metcalfe, ‘‘ is the total want of faith which prevails i^ith regard to 
revenue engagements. In order to induce the villages to cultivate, tne managers of districts 
jjrant engagements on fair terms ; but these are given with the fixed intention of violating 
them, and when the effect designed is produced, and the cultivation on the ground, the 
engagement is no longer thougnt of, and whatever can be obtained by force or fraud is 
levied. 


When such is the general system witl^egard to revenue, it is not to be supposed tliat 
justice or police can be in a flourishing stflie. There does not appear to be a shadow of 
cither, and that the country is not in a much worse state than it i.s proves wonderfully bow 
long a country may go on without both.” 

“ The picture herein drawn of Chundoo Loll’s administration and its effects, would make 
it appear that he is a very unfit man to be entrusted with government. But I look round 
for a better in vain ; there is not an individual here from whom 1 sliould expect more or so 
much. He is an able and indefatigable man of business, and, with all his faults, I have better 
hopes of effecting an improvement of the country through Chundoo Loll than through any 
other person. On his submission and ready attention I rely more than I could on the 
untried character of any man who would take office for his own aggrandizement, without 
experience, without ability, with more avarice and less good-will than Chundoo Loll. I 
say with more avarice, because, with all his means and opportunities, Chutidoo Loll is ndt 
supposed to have amassed any wealth. He traces the ruin of the country to the acts of hli 
predecessors, and promises strictly to attend to the resident’s recommenaipitions for refotm. 
Whatever one may hear elsewhere, one rises from a personal ccftiterence with ChunddO 
Loll strongly impressed with a belief that he is the man at cqurt most able and 
willing to promote the good of the country.” 

In a letter dated June 20ih 1822, Mr. Metcalfe says, ‘^Ulifortunately there is such apnv 
pensity hi the officers of government towards extortion^' ^nd so little effort on the part of 
the minister to repress it in others, with so decided aii ihelination to exercise it 
that incessant vigilance is necessary, even topt^rve anidherfence to the settlem^hta which 
have been concluded by his authority, al}d %ith his sanction. He generally applies ' die 
remedy when a particular evil is pointed put, but without an iindtmtnidied care theft 
would be such a general relaxation as might lead to werie oppiestioiift 

than those which have been have little doubt wQjejl4 of 

a reaction. 
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^ Another chief object 19 the prenenradon (ot Uie integrity of the NixanVs sovereignty* 
His ministers unfortunately think less of Uieir master’s interests than of their own, and to 
protect him against their usurpations has become a part of the anomalous duties of the 
&itiBh resident at this court. 

« His Highness continues abstracted from public business, and I have os yet made no 
progress in dispelling the cloud of mystery in which he is enveloped. In our personal iiUcr< 
course, which nas been rare, his manner is civil, and even kind ; but he evidently labours 
under restraint ; and 1 fear that people interested in preventing a more unemnarrusseil 
communication, contrive to keep alive lus jealousies anil apprehensions. It is not clear to 
me, whether his abstraction from public business, which is of long standing, proceeds from 
natural indolence and love of ease, or from disgust at the control exercised hy his minister, 
with our sm>port. Whatever may have been the cause, he has so long withdrawn himself 
from the affairs of government, that much as one would naturally desire to see the legitimate 
sovereign of the country in the exercise of his proper functions, there must be considerable 
risk, if ever he takes up the reins of actual rule, that riuicli mismanagement will arise from 
his inexperience and want of habit. He is said to be perfectly sensilue of the evils produced 
by the maladniiiiislratiou of his minister. 

“ It is generally supposed that his Highness has nothing so much at heart ns the removal 
of Chuncioo Loll, but he has never conveyed to me ativ expression of ilissutisfacti(»u at liis 
minister’s conduct. I am inclined to think that the >fi/iim must be aware that whatever 
Chundoo Loll may be in other respects, lie is undoubtedly liie cleverest man at his court ; 
and that desirable os it may be to displace him on nceouiit of his extortions und his unprin- 
cipled waste of the public resources, for selfish, corrupt purposes, it would be very iliiliciilt, 
if not impossible, to find a substitute equal to him as a man of business. 

Niiwab Mooneer-ool-Moolk, the nominal chief minister, seems to enjov the enorinoua 
portion which lie receives of the slate revenue, and the ostensible prelerenee evinced 
by his prince, without inuKitig any ha/ardoiis struggle to acquire the pro}>er power of hia 
office.” 

Mr. Metcalfe proceeds to notice the extravagant disbursements of Chuiuloo Loll, and 
the difficulty of obtaining a clear understanding of his financial proceedings. 

** Interference in the internal concerns of states under our protection, is neilhcr desirable 
nor generous when it can be avoided, and should only tlien be resorted to when it is 
clearly necessary for the protection of the people from the misery and destruction which 
must ever attend oppression and misrule. 

*^On the other hand, if interposition be a duty, when clearly necessary for the relief of 
the people, it would seem to ue so in a more than ordinary degree when Ji country is 
governed by a minister supported by our mflucnce, and absolute in liis power. 

>- Jn every cs^e where we support the ruling power, but more especially in such a case as 
that last dc^ribed, we become responsible, in great measure, for the acts of the govern- 
nsent; ^nd if they are hurtful to the people, we aid in inflicting the injury. 

••At present the state of our relations with the Nizam’s government, on the sulijecl of 
l^l^orm, Is as follows : We interpose avowedly for the protection of the people from extor- 
tion and depredation, and for the security of the Nizam’s revenue against destruction. U c 
adopt the least degree of interference that can be of any avail for these purposes, and we 
leave other reforipB, to yir<ork their own way, or to be adopted when the Nizam’ s govci n- 
ment may be convinced of tlieir propriety. We are not precluded from offeriiig our ml vice 
M.any measure that recoounenas itself; but we do not urge it unless it be necessary for the 
mporuinfcobjecls above-mentioned. We leave untouched the form and course of the native 
adnunlatration, and caa withdraw at any time without discomposing its machinery, when 
WO; have any assurance that the engimeinents entered into by Government will be 
mamtai^f^, a^ the iKM>p^‘psqteeted.^m exaetjon. 

^ Aliy itftevfevtiiee ii^Miver^ln the my opiniati, 
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objectionable, if it can be avoided, I have often considered anxiously what cotuse could 
be pursued other ihuu that which ha.s been adopted* 

The following are the several plans which occur to rae ; but all of them seem to be 
replete with objections : 

‘‘ 1. Either we might continue to support Chundoo Loll as Minister, and endeavour to 
act on him by generm advice, without employing any more effectual means to check extor- 
tion and oppression. 

“ 2. Or we might select a better man for the ministerial office, and support him in a 
similar way. 

“ 3. Or we might leave the Nizam unbiassed in the choice of his minister, and abstain 
from any interference whatever in his affairs, beyond general exhortations. 

“ The first of these plans appears to me to be the worst, because it is proved entirely to 
my own conviction, that Chundoo Loll, unchecked and uncontrolled, cannot be other than 
a reckless, unprincipled extortioner. On this plan, therefore, in addition to consigning the 
people to the oppression-s which they would suffer, wc should be in a manner the promoters 
of tne.se oppressions by supporting their author. 

“ The second scheme would be of very doubtful issue. I do not know what man could 
be selected as a fit minister. On whomsoever the choice might fall, he might be as unprin- 
cipled and oppressive a.s Chundoo Loll, without his talent and experience, and without his 
subserviency to our Government. 

“The third scheme of leaving the government under the nomination of ministers ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Nizam, uncontrolled and unbiassed, without interposition of 
any kind on our part, appears to me to be decidedly the best, because it is free from the ob- 
jections which appertain to the other two. But, nevertheless, its effect on the happiness 
of the people would be quite uncertain. I am not sure that the Nizam, if left to himself 
would dismiss Chundoo Loll. The ability of the latter might uphold him in all his pre- 
sent power, in which case extortion and ruin would rage as before. Of an opposite arrange- 
ment the effect would be entirely doubtful. The successor might be as nad, and, from 
inability or inexperience, the general result of his administration might be worse. Nor 
could any great good be reasonably expected from the Nizam taking an active part, in his 
own person, in the management of his affairs, beyond the satisfaction attendant on his hold- 
ing and exercising his own rights. 

“The reaction which would take place if our protection were withdrawn from the people, 
would he desolating in an extreme degree. Vindictive and rancorous feelings on tlie part 
of those whose extortions liad been checked would add fresh stimulus to the ordinary mo- 
tives of exaction, and wretched indeed would be the lot of the miserable people thus thrown 
back into the devouring fire from which they had been but so recently rescued.” 

Mr. Metcalfe, in conclusion, submits his opinions as to the policy of snjiporting apy 
minister for the time being, or of interfering in the election of his succe^or. He admite 
that when >ve were struggling with rival powers for safety or supremacy, it wm natural th^t 
we should endeavour to strengthen ourselves at each court by con;p^tiQns with individumt 
of influence : but under our present circumstances, he conceives that pur wisest course will 
be to court the good-will of the prince himself, in preference to that of any of his servants ; 
to act cordially with any minister of his selection; and tp fix our attention on measures 
rather than on men. 


He puts the question, whether, if the Nizam were to express an inclination to d|smi|s 
Chunaoo Loll, the resident would be authoiized to bpiifese that inclinat^o^l ! 
letter of the 5th September 1822, Mr. MetCplfi^ ^pblPgises for having propps^ tnat qu 
tion, ns he had subsequently discovered (what had escaped his recollection) that the liisiM^C^ 
lions to Mr. Russell, of the 22d Januai^ had directed him to a^urP Cfaiind^ 
of the continued pr(;Hectionpf.the Btitlp jjP^^ernment, on ciHidition cf 
measures of reform then:'pr<4i;?llp4*i;i.'r, A ' ' ■ ’ 
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From tlie foregming extracts^ it would appear that Sir Charles Mctcnlfe^s opinion of 
Chundoo Loll did not improve upon acquaintance; Sir Charles’s aversion to the scheme of. 
supporting a dewan or minister was strongly expressed on occasions which arose after he 
had leil Hydrabad. In. that opinion he is borne out by other high authorities; unumg 
others, a gentlemen who held a secretarial office under the Bengal GoYerninent, speaking 
upon that subject, says, ** The measure adopted at Hydrabud, of setting up and nuiiutaining 
a minister against the will of the sovereign, 1 regard as infinitely worse than tlio formal 
deposition of the latter. It is a measure only to be justified by a necessity which would 
justify revolution.’* 

On the death of the prince who was on the throne when Sir Charles Metcalfe resided at 
Hydrabad, his son and successor was left at full liberty to select his ministers; but although 
thei'e was an expectation, at the time, that His Highness would remove ('hundoo Loll from 
the situation which lie had so long held, he still continues to discharge the duties of 
minister. 


n. 


Other instances might be adduced of onr interference, either to procure the appointment 
of a fit and proper person to the office of Dewan, or to cfiect tlie removal ol one whoso 
cliaractcr and conduct appeared to he objectionable: but to advert specifically *o every 
case of this nature would add greatly and un necessarily to the length of this memoir. 

Admitting the force of the objections which have been urged against the measure of 
selecting and supporting a minister against the will of the sovereign, it is to l>e recollected, 
that this expedient was not resorted to at Hydrabad until it appeared to la* ilu* t»nlv means 
of preserving from utter decay an uliiance essential to the stability of our siifisidiary 
system. 

It must ever be o paramount object wdtli ns to secure the political advantage s which 
have been acquired by our past efforts ; and the best apology that can be oHered Ibr an 
arrangement such as that which was adopted in favour of Chundoo Loll is, that liowever 
unpalatable it may have proved to the Nizam, it was less severe than the formal deposition 
of the sovereign. Tliis last is a measure which can be justified only in cases whtai the 
sovereign has committetl overt acts of hostility. The appointment of a luiiiisU r friendly 
to our interests is an experiment that may be fairly tried, not only when we have* r(uisoii u> 
su$|)eet the fidelity of the prince, but also when he is known to be deticitmt in tiu; (pialiiL 
cations requisite for his station. Perhaps, however, in either of thescj^ises it might he 
l)etter to establish a regency than to set up and support a minister obnoxious to his nominal 
master. 


S. Of InUrJerence witti a view to insure the Kffieiency (yf the ContinycrU Force which onr Attics 
are respectively Inmnd to hold at our disjwsal* 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that the Native princes who were induced by a sense of 
their owm weakness to solicitor to accept of our protection, would gradually become indif- 
ferent to the maintenance of their militar}* esutnlishinents, and wish to cost upon us the 
entire burthen of preserving the peace and safety of their dominions. The only motive cal- 
culated to counteract such a tendency, would be a latent design on the part of the protected 
chief to shake off dependence upon us at a convenient opportunity ; hut allliough it is more 
th^ probable that such a design may have been cherished by some of our allies, they never- 
theless appear, almost without exception, to have neglected the means of keeping on foot 
n well-disciplined and efficient force. 

As our subsidiary allies are respectively bound by treaty to hold a specified iiumlwr of 
horse and footiii reading to, come forward at our requisition, it became a matter of imjiort- 
ance to assure oursalves that we could obtain, in time of need, the lieiicfit of such a 
stipulation./ ; ^ ' 

At an ^eariy^;peno4 bfe our epunmdon with the state of Odde, an attempt w as made to 
monce and commanded by 

Company 8 officers; but itie plan, after in operation, was 

abandoned. 
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After the French officers in the service of the Nizam had been dismissed^ in the. year 
1T98, the corps still continued to wear the French uniform, to practise the French exercise, 
and to employ the French worils of command. They were chiefly managed by one Clemently 
a Spaniard, wlio was notoriously hostile to British interests. * 

The resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham, having ascertained that several European^ 
of dilferent nations, had obtained commissions in the Nizam's army, determined to eflect 
their removal, to supply their place by a better class of men, and to commence a thorough 
reformation of that portion of the Nizam’s regular infantry which constituted his contingent, 
and was stationed in the province of Berar.* With a view to the accomplishment of this 
project, a detachment of the subsidiary force, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Doveton, wan sent to that province. It was arranged that 50 of the Nizam's infantry should 
be sent every day to the British lines, to be instructed in the manual and platoon exercises, 
and that these should be afterwards employed in drilling the remainder of the corps. Care 
was taken, in selecting the European officers, to ascertain that they w'ere attached to British 
interests. 


From a return of the Nizam's regular infantry, -f* dated January 1st 1813, it appears to 
have stood as follows : 


European commissioned officers 
non-commissioned ... 
Native officers ... ... 

Rank and file ... 
Artillery and artificers 


267 

8,418 

236 


4,007 


The whole of this force was commanded by Captain George Sydenham, brother of the 
late resident, on whose resignation, in 1810, Mr. Henry Russell was appointed to that office. 

In the year 1813, the plan of discipline which had been established in the corps stationed 
in Bcrar, was extended to two battalions at Hydrabad, which were brigaded, and named 
after the resident, the Uussell brigade." A captain, a lieutenant, and an adjutant were 
appointed to each of the battalions, and the brigade was commanded by a Mr. Beckett, a 
gentleman of birth and education, who had been several years in the military profession. 
Neither Mr. Beckett nor the other officers were at that time in the Company's service. The 
pay of the brigade was issued by tlie resident, and the amount deductea from the pesbeush 
or tribute payable by the British Government to the Nizam for the Northern Circars. 

Some of the Company's officers, and of the King's on half-pay, were at a subsei^uent 

K eriod allowed by the local government to enter into the service of our allies j but the 
ome authorities issued orders, directing that none but Company’s officers should be ifan 
employed. 

'When the above-mentioned arrangement w^as first adopted, the Nizam’s cavalry silSll 
to be sj totally ill-constituted and inefficient as to preclude all hqpe of reformation. Aji 
attempt, however, was made, and with success, in tn^ear 1816, to correct the evils whra" 
prevailed in that branch of his Highness's army. Tne cavalry was of two descriptions, 
namely, Sircar and Jaghiredar. The Sircar horse were in the pay of the Nizam‘'s govern- 
ment; the .Taghiredar were supplied by certain high officeiB as the condition upon which 
they held their jaghires, or estates. 

Mr. Russell, adverting to the state of the NiziiYti’i» cavaliy, observed, that in proposing 

, ■: 
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to his Hipfhncss any incasiire<'fi'>r the reform nf this part of the army* it wonUl he ileMrahlo, 
in the first instance, to avoid as much as possible e\;erv diMriee of innovation which ini^hi 
not be absolutely necessary for the cflibcttuil attainment of the object in view. “ 'riiere uie. 
however (he adds) two measures, which liefore all others w'oiiid be fuiKlaiiientally iun s- 
sarv U> the proper constitution of this lorce — the provision of funds for its re<ruhir paynu in. 
and the placing it under the direction of European officers. Any plan of reform whit h 
might be undertaken, wmild, 1 am persuaded, be foiiiul totally nugatory without the .secu- 
rity of these two measures**’ 

Captain George Sydenham, the political ag< nt in Berar, had reeonuneiuK-d iliai ilritish 
officers should l>e attached to each division of the cavalry, not to command, l>ul to watch 
and iiccasionally to report upon the internal slate of the .sevtaal divisions, and to stimulate 
the Native commanders, both by example and exhortatio!!, to the active iJcrformaiuc i)l' 
their duty. 

Mr. Russell, how'ever, conceived that the cavalry could not be eiupUncd witli iudgniciii, 
promptitude, or effect, in any case whatever, unless it was eommand< ti and led hy I 'airopt an 
officers. With reference to this proposition* Lord Hastings in CNuincil oliscrvcd as follows:* 
“ Alllioiigli sirdars of eminence feel no wound to their pi iileulicn they .serve mulcra British 
officer, their corps forming a part of the combined tlivision e<miniaiu[ed by him, yet it may 
he different to tiieir feelings, shoidd they, who have been accustomed t«> head their own 
dependents, find a British officer of moderate rank nlacetl abovir them in their own inime- 
diale spheres. The success which has attended tlu* efficiency of the Ni/am s regular 
infantry is not conclusive, since tlie character and liahits of tin* persons eomposing that 
force are believed to be essciiliully different IVotn the tnas.s of tho.se of whom the cavalry 
will be formed.” 


The Supreme Ciovernment nevertheless saucTiom‘d the n]>pointm<'nt of ( a))taiii Davies, 
«>f tlie Bombay Native Infantry, to the command of the Nizam’s reformetl horse. 'I'lu* 
arrangement, as finally agreed upon, was stated in a letter from the. resilient to C'aplain 
G. Sydenham, dated September 15tli 181(1. Mr. llussell observed lluil, in the formalion 
of the new establishment, it was intended to conform as much as possible to the rules and 
principles which had prevailed under the Nizam’s government, and to alVtain from any 
innovation which was not ahsoliuely necessary to its efficiency; that although the general 
superintendence and direction of the whole would be in ('aptnin Davies' hands, the com- 
mand of the separate parlies and their internal regulations and economy must be left, as 
far as possible, to their own leaders; that, in conformity to the recommendation ofC’nptaiii 
Sydenham, the Sircar cavalry should be divided into parties of LOOO each. In orth»r,” 
.says Mr. Russell, “ to assist you in the execution of your duty, I have recommended that 
a ccrtuln number of European officers of our own army slioulii be placed at your disposal. 
This nundier, 1 think, ought not to be less than five, of whom one might act as a staff 
oific^ with you, and assist you in keeping the registers and conducting the other laborious 
details of the estalilishment, and the remaining four might be employed as eircumstances 
nlay require, w'jth the separate detached divisions. The CJovernor-general has been pleased 
uf leave the selection of those officers to you, .subject, of course, to bis approval ; and at 
yoiir suggestion I shall tlierefore submit to his Excellency the names of 


Lieutenant H. B. Smith, 8th Mudra.s Light Cavalry. 
Cornet Hamilton ... ... ditto. 

Captain Pedlar, ... 9th Bombay InfaiUrj’. 
Lieutenant Wells ... 7th ditto. ^ 

Lieutenant Sutherland 4lh ditto. 


“ Your knowledge of the character, temper, and prejudices of the Native.s will point 
> you the abscdute necessky of practisinir every possible desrree of conciliation in the e: 


out 


to you the abscdute necessky of practising every possible degree of conciliation in the exer- 
cise of the charge yw 'at^ about Ur assume. The cavalry of the Native bowers of India 
are of a pc«nid and lofty ehAtttiSti^i oiid tttt Mtl^ ^env^aeidier to be acquired with 
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the same facility nor exercised with the same rigour as ovet a bodv of infantry. It will be 
of primary importance, therefore, that you endeavour to appease their iealoos^ by kindness 
and conciliation, and to acauire their confidence by letting them see that it is your object 
not to interfere with any oi the substantial parts of the system to which they have men 
accustomed, or to subject them to the severe rules of European discipline; but, on thecon- 
trary, to secure to them the enjoyment of their just rights, to protect them from the im- 
po.sition of the subordinate officers of tlie Government, and to encourage and direct them in 
the execution of the service on which they may be employed. When there shall have been 
time for them to feel the operation of the measures which it is intended to introdiicie^' and 
to become personally well acquainted with you, [ have little doubt of their being reconciled 
to the change, and disposed to follow you with cheerfulness and alacrity; but tms desirable 
result must be the work of time and patience, and I cannot recommend loo much caution 
and conciliation in the commencement of your undertaking. 

The pay of the European officers attached to the Nizam’s cavalry was : 

Commandant, about jC 3,000 per annum. 

Two (’ommanders, each £*1,800. 

Two Adjutants, each £1,200. 

To the command of the Nizam’s regular infantry Major Pitman was appointed, in the 
year 1817, as a measure preparatory to the commencement of active operations against the 
Pi Ildar rics. 

The Supreme Government stated, in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 1st October 
1819, that throughout the late military operations the discipline and steadiness of the 
Nizam’s reformed horse, no less than their uniformly conspicuous gallantry and perse- 
verance, had rendered them a body of highly useful and efficient auxiliaries ; the merit 
of which is attributed to the exertions and bravery of Captain Davies and the other officers 
attached to the corps. 

On the 3d October 1811, the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, resident at Poonali, ac- 
quainted the Supreme Government of Bengal that the Peishwa had lately spoken much 
of raising a body of infantry ; that his plan was to form six strong battalions, and to apply 
to the British Government for officers to command them ; hut that he proposed to commence 
by raising two battalions, consisting in the whole of 2,400 men. 

The resident was authorized to encourage the Peishwa to carry his intention into effect, 
and to promise the assistance of the Company’s officers in laying the foundation of the new 
system, and in bringing it to perfection. It was liowever intimated to Mr. Elphinstone, 
that it would be advisable eventually to replace the officers by other British subjects not 
in the Company’s service. 


Major (then Captain) Ford, of the Madras Native infantry, was selected by the Peishwa 
to command the brigade ; and the Bombay government supplied two officers for each batta- 
lion, an officer of artillery, and a proportion of serjeants and privates, to proceed to Pbohah, 
and to place themselves under the orders of the resident. 

When Major Ford received bis appointment from the Peishwa, bis Highness manifest^ 
considerable anxiety to secure his fidelity. He was repeatedly told that the Peishwa wbpjld 
do nothing except in concert with the British Government; but that he would be expecj&d 
to obey bis Highness, and, above all, that he must abstain from intrigues, and recognize no 
authority ip the Mahratta state but that of his Highness. On being asked wdiether bi had 
any reluctance to se^^e his Highness with the same zeal and fidelity as he did the Comi 3 any, 
Major Ford repliei “ Certainly not;” upon which his Plighness left his seat, came tp .tpe 
place where Major Fofll was sitting, and requested him to give him his hand as a pNioif df 
nis promise Mhe Mqjor immediately rose up^ placed his hand in his Highna^s, aiiid pro- 
mised. as he had adced.* li 


Pllowing ac^pi^t 
November 26 , 181 




;a4a Is ^^ntained in a letter from Mn 

e men of this corps are Natives of the British 

province 


into, 27th December 1812. 
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provinces in Hindo8tiin» the rest are Mahmttas : they are uncommonly fine men, aiui are 
uniier excellent battalion officers, who have mode up by their zeal and uttentkm tbr the 
smallness of their number. Major Ford was the Peishwu’s own choice, and lios been suc- 
cessful in gaining a certain degree of his Highness’s confidence; the brigade has, in conse 
quence, been regularly paid and well equipped, and attendeil to w ithout any iiiterfereiice on 
my part. The late disputes with the Hritisli Government might have given retisoii to apprt'- 
bend that his Ilighne&s would cense to have any ndiance on a corps cuininunded by Ikiiish 
officers, and that the brigade would suffer by the change in ins sentiments; but the 
advantage he has derived from Major Ford’s ailvicc, and the disposition he still shows to 
eonsiilt and employ him, .seem to secure the success of the brigade, lor the present at Icitst. 
The part Major Ford perforins is very useful in removing the Feisliwa’s alarm.s, and 
explaining to iiiin the true ground of affuirs that niv agitated between him and the ilritish 
Government ; but it will require some address in him to prevent his being involved in the 
parties of the Durbar to the injury of his own interests anti those of his brigade. The 
Feishwa’s brigade is paid in the presence of officers from his Highness : it is also mustered 
by his officers, and its accounts are carefully scrutinized by his people. All the authority, 
in other respects, is in the hands of Major Ford and his officers.” 

After the surrender of Triunibuckjec Dainglia, the murderer of the Guicownr's minister, 
Gungadhur Shustru, the criminal was in the first instance made over to a j>arty of Major 
Forevs brigade, and by it coiuliicled to the Ifritisli lino.s. 

At the battle of Kirkee, fitli November 181T, Major Ford’s brigade acted with the force 
under Lieulenaiu-Colonel Burr, who expressed hiiirsclf in the following terms regarding its 
services : 

To Major Ford, and the officers nnci men of his fine brigade, I feel the greatest obliga- 
tion for the cheerfulness and activity they evinced to contribute lo the general success of 
the day.” 

The same system which had been thus acted upon with regard to the troops <if the Ni/am 
and the Peishwn, was extended, after the flight of* Appuh iSahcb, lo the army of the 
Nagpore iinjali. The circumstances connected with this arrangement will be best ex- 
plained by an extract from Lord Hastings’ Letter to the Secret Cuinmittec, dated August 
2l8t 1820 : 

** Although,” says his lAirdship, “ it seemed indispensable that the military branch of the 
llajah’s establishment should be virtually a British force, 1 deemed it desirable both to con- 
fine the extent to which this principle was to apply within the narrowest limits consistent 
with the attainment of the object, and with respect to the horse at least, to allow them to 
retain as much of their original character as a regard to their efficiency would permit, so as 
to render their return under the command of their native chiefs more easily manageable 
whenever circumstances should permit. 

" It is not necessary that 1 should, in this despatch, oficr lo your notice any details 
regarding the organization of the r^ulor infantry, and the select body of horse raised for 
the service of the Rajah. It is suincient to state that the latter was formed on the model 
of the reformed horse of the Nizam, whose services had been found highly valuable and 
exemplary throughout the campaign. Beside.^ this force of a regular description, 
it was necessary to , keep a l>ody oisebundies for tlie service.9 of the more remote pro- 
vinces, and for the duties of realizing the revenues and the tribute of the dependent rajahs, 
t pointed out to Mir. Jenkins, in forming this force, the advantages of giving employment 
to such a number of the military classes as might attach them to the new order of 
thin^ * ^ 

>3? ^Wiith.lhis object in view, it also seemed desirable to endeavour tp compose the horse 
of the contingents of the different military chiefs of the slate, whpih the revolution had 
unayoidfibly deprived pf^|hpir ^atujpl consequence in the country, and whose iiiteresU in the 
siicce^ of ihe^u^w pk^raiigemebt t wisbieil to 8^ bp rendeiing it a meansof giving em- 
ployment to a portion coheir fi>!t6wer8. Thouffb 1 woa l^ly satisfied of the advantage and 
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policy of attaching British officers to the force at Na^pore, the plan is not unattended with 
inconvenience. The intrinsic power and respectability of every native state, and its self- 
respect and confidence, mainly repose on the character, attachment, and just weight in itis 
councils of its military chiefs, which it is the tendency of the present system to undermine. 
The necessity of its adoption, however, is one of the embdirrassing though unavoidable 
results of the contest into which we were forced by the treacherous hostility of the late ruler 
of Nagpore. No other system could have been adopted with equal promise of security to 
onr interests and advantage to those of the other party. Events had destroyed the military 
strength of the government, and had rendered it incapable of any well-directed effort if left 
to itself. The army of Nagpore never possessed a high military character, and to me it 
seemed obviously expedient to seize the opportunity of improving that part of its establish^ 
ment, by restricting its amount and increasing its efficiency. I did not perceive, therefore, 
any objection to the introduction in the fullest extent of the plan already tried at Hydrabad, 
on a proportionably smaller scale, while, on the contrary, its positive advantage to our secu- 
rity and interests was manifest.” 

The peace establishment of the Rajah of Mysore, in the year 1804, consisted of the fol- 
lowing troops : * 


Horse 

... 

... 

... 

... 2,000 

Regular Infantry ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 4,000 

Peons 

... 

... 

... 

2 , .500 

Candahar Peons 

... 

... 

... 

12,000 

20,500 


The regular infantry were composed of the sepoys who were formerly in the service of 
Tippoo Sultaun ; they were paid at the same rates, and clothed and armed in the same 
manner as the British sepoys, but commanded by native sirdars.f 

In April 1815, Mr. Cole, the resident at Mysore, stated that the regular infantry consisted 
of 9,000 men, exclusive of nearly 500 artillerymen; that they were badly clothed and 
accoutred, but tolerably well drilled; that the men were of a good description, and their 
officers as efficient as could be expected in a Native service which had not been employed 
in war for many years. 

By an agreement dated the 9th January 1807, the Rajah of My.sore engaged to main- 
tain at all times, fit for service and subject to muster, 1',()()0 sillahdar horse; of these 1,500 
were attached to the irregular cavalry destined for tlie defence of the Nizam’s tcrritoi^ of 
Berar in the year 1816. With reference to this force, Mr. Russell observed: “The My- 
sore horse are already regidarly paid bv occasional advances made to them by the paymaster 
of Colonel Dovetoifs force; besides which, it is only for a time that they will form a part 
of the proposed establishment, so that no particular measures of reform will require to be 
applied to them.” 

A brigade of gallopers and a squadron of Native cavalry were attached by Colotiel 
Doveton to the Mysore sillahdar horse serving under him, and placed under the command of 
Captain James Grant, of the 5th Madras IJght Cavalry ; but this was probably only a tem- 
porary arrangement. ^ • 

A British officer was appointed in the year 1817 to drill the Mysore regular infantry. ’ 

Previously to the commencement of military operations again^ the Pindarries, Sir Jolm 
Malcolm, who visited Mysore and the other stat^ in Uie Deckan, in order to ascertain ^le 
amount of force which they could respectively bring into the field, addressed the fbllbWing 
Report to Sir Thomas Hislop : 

’ _ With 

^ Colonel Wilks's Ileporty 5th December 1604^, p»]9ISi 

t An European officer was appointed to ^ve them 'genertl instruction as to tht'formation and diBcipltoe of the corpa, 
but when he had done 80 he was whhdranTi.— Sir J.^MatCOLM. 
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With respect to the 500 stable horse stationed at Closepeltah, tvhosc services we have 
a right to call for, the resident thinks, and I perfectly agree in opinion with him, that 
though botli men and horses are giH>d, they arc, from want of discipline, incfficieni He 
intendb to recommend to Government, and I hope his recomtnondiitions will he atiendvd 
to, that he should be authorised to suggest to the Uujah a reform of this parly, whicli 
>houhl include their more regular payment, and the nomiiiatio!i of an Ihirupeaii ollicer t)f 
respectability for the command «)f incin, who should be assisted by an oHiciu* of inferior rank 
as adjutant. " Mr. Cole seems to think, and according to my view oi' the subject on very 
just grounds, that this arrangement, if it can he cHecttil, u ill give this Goveriiinent a very 
erticient corps of regular cavalry at a very little aihlitional expense to that which it now 
incurs, and it is obvious we might derive beneiit at the present crisis from such an alteraiitm 
ill the character of this Innly of men. 

“ I feel it necessary to explain to your Kxcellencv, that 1 lake (piin; a difleroiit view ol 
the formation of the stable horse at I 'los«‘petiah aiul the sillalulars in the service of the 
Mysore government, 'fhe forinin* ar«‘ alr«*a(ly approximaleil to tmi* system; the liorses 
they ride are the property of llu; Kajah: they are divideil into the same ranks of Native 
t)fticers anil troopers as oiir regiments; their cKuhingaiid pay an* nearly similar, and they 
want, in short, nothing but that onler and elheieney \>liieh Knropi'an oflicers alone ean give 
10 Natives under this formation. It is, as far as the corps is concenu'd, the completion, not 
the nheralion of a system, which is proposed : and if the nomination of Knropean olheers Is 
not approved, it viouhl, in my o|)inion. be better to advise the Rajah to clningi* thtr shape 
of this corps, as they would he more uselnl both to him and to us as irregular horse ihaii 
they ever can be in ibeir j^resent Ibrin. 

“ Willi respect to the sillahdars in the serviee of the Mysore state, who aet under thi ir 
own chiefs and find their own liorses, and a. e paid an average monthly sum for their siil)- 
sistence, I consider that the uppointment of any Knrt^pean ollieiy's to this class (unless in 
cases where bodies of thetii are acting witli onr armies, and sueh olVieers are reiiuired as a 
medium of commuiiicalion and for tlie general purpose of superintending and dirreting 
their movements), to be at varianee with those principles of prints and energy in tbeir lead- 
ers, and subordination and allacliinent in tlieir followers, wbicli have biiberio eoml)im*il 
to give value to this description of troops. My opinion upon ibis subject, however, is to 
be understood with particular reference to the irregular horse of Mysore, and to the prin- 
ciples upon which tlie goveriimeni of that country is consiiinttal. 

“ There are many minor points connected with the efficiency of the Myson* horse in the 
Deckan, such as the regular payment for horses* killed in action, and the einploymeni of 
a greater number of inferior officers to each rissulali, which the residmit desires me to assure 
your Excellency he is nuitc confident the Rajah will readily settle accoriling to your wishes. 
He is also satisned of that prince’s acquiescence in any measures that may occur to you, 
when in the field, as necessary to render more useful the services of his troops. 

“ The resident desires me to state, that there are at the present moment 4,000 of the 
Rajah’s regular infantry at the town of Mysore, any part or the whole of whom are reaily 
to march to the frontier, or to any other quarter where the Right Honourable the Croverimr 
in Council may command their services.’^ 

The objections to the system of appointing European officers to discipline and command 
the troops of our allies appear to be, first, tliat it is highly impolitic to communicate to the 
Native powers that military science, to the superiority of which over their own in<Kle of 
discipline we owe our past successes and our present political supremacy. 

Second, That it is unjust to our allies, by thus taking their armies into our hands, u* 
deprive them of every vestige of military power. 

Third, That by displacing the native sirdars, we render a class of lilbn who possess c..n- 
sid^rable influence in the government of our allies disaffected to our power. 

Fourth, 

* Otherwise the owner of the horse would be tempted keep him mtich es possible out of danger. 
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Fourth. That British officers thus employed are in a great measure placed bcydnd the 
control or their own Government; that they may therefore practise peculation with impii- 
nity; and that the high emoluments which they enjoy arc calculated to render the offi^i^s 
serving with our own battalions, dissatisfied with their condition. 

Lastly, That in the event of mutiny in our own armies, the Native officers might find 
in the regular corps of our allies a corresponding spirit, which might serve to aggravate 
and spread the evil. ^ 

1. As to the danger of communicating to the Native powers a knowledge of our mili* 
tary system.” I'he following are the sentiments of the late Earl of Buckuighatnshire : 

Principles of impartial justice, humanity, and a liberal policy, ought at all times to 
influence the internal regulations of the State; every thing should be done, and much has 
been cifected, to attach the inhabitants to our Government, but we must rest our confideiice 
upon our military strength, as the main stay of our permanent authority. 

To conquer and to maintain an empire in countries so distant from Great Britain, and 
with so numerous a population, would have been impossible by the European soldiers exclur 
sively ; it therefore became necessary to avail ourselves of the aid of the Natives, to 
incorporate them in our armies, to instruct them in the military art, and to afford them the 
advantages of European discipline in all its several regulations and detail. 

Under these impressions, it is my deliberate opinion that it would be a more safe pro- 
ceeding to withdraw every European from the armies of our Native allies, tlian to increase 
their number in order to extend European discipline. If ever a dominion was originally 
won, and is still maintained by superior military knowledge, it is the British Indian Empire. 
In the diflusion of that knowledge I should conceive that its greatest danger is to be 
apprehended.” 

Instructions were sent through the Secret Committee to the Supreme Government, on 
the 3d April 1815, framed in accordance with the sentiments expressed by Lord Buck- 
inghamshire. 

** It appears to us (say the Committee) that the proposed plan, without its advantages, 
is liable to all the objections which can be urged against the subsidiary svslem ; and what- 
ever weight may be due to the opinions that have been brought forward in its support, the 
possible consequences of its establishment we deem of a magnitude sufficient to deter us 
from authorising its further encouragement, particularly w^ith reference to the artillery, an 
arm in which it ought to be our policy not to extend the knowledge of the Natives.” 

Judging from the statements contained in Lord Hastings’ political Minute of December 
1815, it would appear that some of the Native powers had made a considerable advance in 
military knowledge, and that their regular battalions and even their artillery were ifi ft Vel|y 
efficient condition. ^ 

It is,” says his Lordship, a common and not unnatural question in England, How can 
we require so large an arifiy as we now have in India ? Tippoo is conquered ; the Mahratta 
power is broken; we had a smaller army when these enemies were in full fpi*ce. We have 
now no enemies to fear. For what can we require so large an army? ’ 

This will continue to be a subject of wonder in England unul the real cause of 
progressive increase of our army be properly understood. * j 

The truth is, that a prodigious diflerence has gradually taken place in the State of 
military knowledge in India. In our fresh contests with the Natives, the consciousness of 
superiority jgave irresistible confidence to our troops. The Natives, on the other h^d, 
were confounded at our courage, our disciplUDe, pur success, and our means, tleslstaa^ 
seemed to be impos{|||ile, and the largest l^tive armies fled in dismay from ^ei sm^^t 
British detachments. ^ 

' Hyder and Tippoo, however, were^^dif to showing us how much>6ot«ld 
Native troops against ua ; but our discipline and superior means prevailed. . ^ 

« The 
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“ The MahrMtiis a^uiri^ a forniidable infantry force; but this force was under tho com- 
mand of Europe^ officers^ who believed our means to be superior, and in some instances 
fixmi patriotism, in others from want of confidence, or from a desire to seize an opportunity 
for bringing off tlieir wealtli, came over to us, according to our summons, at the breaking 
out of the last war, leaving their troops wiiltout commanders. 

** Nevertheless the troops thus deserted by their leaders fought well, as many a hard 
contested battle in the IVIaliratta war can tostih». 

<< Their artillery was not then contemptible ; they have paid peculiar attrition to it since 
that period, and its improvement is reported to be material. 

The infantry now in the service of the Native powers is perhaps inferior in discipline 
and efficiency to the infantry formerly in Sindia*s service, under Kiiropean officers; luit 
there is this material difference since tluit lime, that Natives are now the movers of the 
machine. It w^as formerly tliought that only Europeans coulil discipline troops ; but now 
the formation of battalions is perfectly well understood in the Native armies, 'liie battalions 
are deficient, no doubt, in many respects, but they have now all the requisite materials for 
efficiency witliin themselves. Erom the general commanding a brigade down to the drill- 
serjeant, there is now no want of Native officers in the Native armies exjierianced in the 
management of Native battalions. This is a very important fact, which may be attended 
with as important consequences. 

The change in the military character of the troops in llie service of the Native powers, 
as compared with that of those in our service, is not liowevcr confined to the prijceding 
particulars. 

Tlie increase of confidence in the Native troops when opposeil to us, whether regular 
or irregular, is evident and paigressive. 

Victory still for llie most part attends our arnn, but not so invariably ns in former 
times. 

‘‘ Our assaults on forts arc frequently unsuccessful, not from any decrease in our science 
and means, which must be iu an improved state, and not, it may be asserted, from any 
degeneracy in the Britisli troops, but from an increase of confidence on the part of those* 
who oppose us. 

‘‘ In the Goorkah war there have been instances of the enemy charging us and driving our 
troops, European as well as Native, before them, a eirciimstuncc against w liicli, iiiipleasaru 
OS is the contemplation, it is impossible for us to shut our eyijw. With this fact so pro- 
minent and so recent, it is extraordinary that any well inforincd" person should c;oiisider tiu? 
Natives of the present day exactW the same description of enemy ns that w ith which wc had 
to cope ten years ago. A very false estimate has been maile of*lhe inhabitants of the upper 
country, if they are not understood to be a vigorous, active, and gallant race. I am dis- 
posed to think that I have never seen a more innate spirit of Holdiership in any people. 

It ought to be understood tliat the Natives have advanced very seriously in military 
knowledge. The Goorkahs thirty or forty years ago did not dare to show themselves to 
Major Kinloch’s weak and sickly detachment of Natives. The change in their conduct 
apeaks for itself. The charm which overawed the Natives In former days is dissolved through 
their greater facility of observing us, and we must make up by increase of numbers and 
real efficiency for the difference which the dissolution of that charm occasions.’* 

With respect to the Native artillery, Sir Samuel AuchmiUy observed as follows: In 
all our wars, I have either oliserved or been informed from qualified judges, that at a dia- 
tance the enemy's artillery has been as well served as our own. If in close nctioti and with 
grape it has been inferior^ I impute it more to our su^ierior equipi||ents, ond ibe active 
strength and nerve of the Europeans, than to superiority of skdl. Any instruction they 
may solicit is this briincb can^ be of little detrimeot to and I. conceive of little use 
to them. ■ ’ ■ . ^ - 

“ la 
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“ In mortar practice they are greatly inferior to us, and from the science required lliey 
will probably continue so.*^ 

With reference to the foregoing opinion, the Supreme Government, in a letter to the 
Government of hurt St. George, dated 25th June 1812, stated that they entirely concurred 
in the justice of Sir S. Auchmuty’s observations, and that they had no hesitation in.determin* 
ing that, whatever exception might be made in favour of corps under the command of 
Europeans serving with the Nizam, from the general principle of withholding the means of 
improving the tactics of Native states, tiie chance of the evils which might arise from 
instructing the former in the mortar practice more than counterbalanced any advantages to 
be expected from their expertness in the use of that machine. 

In his minute of the 1st of September 1818, J^ord Hastings adverts to the knowledge 
possessed by the Natives in the use of ordnance. “ They are,” says his Lordship, “ as 
expert ns ourselves in the mere mechanical management of a single piece of ordnance. 
They do not owe this skill to our tuition, ns the Honourable Court imagine, though I do 
believe they received a temporary improvement in it from an improvident discharge of 
a large body of our goluiidauze at a particular period. European gunners and artificers of 
ail nations have served in the artillery of the Indian powers from the days of Auriingzebe 
up to the jinore recent epochs of our My.sore and Mahratta wars ; and in the struggle of 
1803, the previous introduction of Ereiich officers had even given a certain <legree of 
.scientific perfection to this part of the military art. Since that period the artillery of 
Native armies have perhaps been on the decline, from the difficulty of keeping up their 
imported foreign knowledge. But 1 desire to take this opportunity of incidentally record- 
ing iny opinion, that it is not for our interest to discourage altogether that fashion for 
setting up establishments of artillery and regular infantry among the Native powers ; an 
error which within the last thirty or forty years has to a great degree superseded that 
species of force, and that description of warfare, in which lies the real strength of our half- 
civilized opponents. 'riie evil is therefore after all imaginary, even if it were admitted as 
incomrovertihle, that to our golundauzo the JVlahrattas and Nepaulese owed all their dex- 
terity in the mechanical use of tirdiiance. 

“ Ever since the necessary introduction of Natives to n.ssist European artillerymen in this 
climate, unlavourahle to the continued and laborious exertions of the whites, the contact 
has existed in full force. Several comj)anies of lascars have been invariably atlacheil 
to a company of European artillery since the day.s of Lord C live, as Sir .John Horford's 
memoir pnnes. They have jiaraded, exercised, fought together at the same gun ; they 
have been cantoned at the same place, and in immediate vicinitv to each other. From 
l'^J)8 till 1808 one component third pari of each company ofariillerv, or more, consisted of 
goluiidauze. But there is not, nor ever was, any domestic contact, as it may be termed.” 

On another occasion the Supreme Government wrote as follows : “ Knowing, ns we well 
do, the anxiety of your Honourable Court at all times to have the- fullest information before 
yon on all points which are presented to your discussion, we request your indulgence while 
we very briefly enumerate the arguments in favour of an establislimeiit of regular Native 
artillery, and respectfully refer you, at the same time, to the article ‘ Goluiidauze' in Sir 
.lohn llorsford's memoir for a more ample elucidation of this interesting subject ; we are 
not aware that these considerations and arguments have ever before been brought atone 
view under your notice. 

‘‘ Goluiidauze, like the infantry sepoy.s, are infinitely cheaper than Europeans; in fact 
they cost the State only their pay and clothing, and may be raised in any number and 
at any lime. 

“ In the eyes of the Natives it is a service d' elite compared with that of the infanirv, and 
men of the highest ca^te, the greatest courage and bodily vigour, are always ready to enlist 
in this corps. The golundauzc battalion of this e.stnblishment is not surpassed by any 
regiment in your service, and the devoted bravery and martial appearance of the Mahratta 
golundauzc, during the war of 1803-^5, will long be remembered in this army, 

« In 
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In the routine of ordinal^ duty in these provinces, small parties of artillery arc in per* 
pctual i^uisition lor cletacliment duty in the hot season juul rains with sepoy corps, and 
many similar detachments are stationed constantly with one or two guns at frontier and 
outposts. All the European tro<»ps, except on occasions of indispensable necessity, are 
carefully kept in comfortable barracks at such seasons, because experience has. shown that 
the climate is then fatal to their health, and the expense and didiculty of replacing them 
are so great. We confess that w'e are not aware of any sufficient reason why this system, 
at once humane and ecoiioinietii, should not prevail as well with anillory as with inlantry ; 
and it seems at least evident that any supposed superiority of ctmragc in a dotnehment of 
European over Native artillery could* be ot no use where "they act with Native infanlry or 
cavalry only, inasmuch as the steadiness of the European coiiKl be of little avail if tlic 
Native troops arc supposed to ily: but experience has uniformly shown that the goluu- 
dauze of the Mahratta arniies stood to their guns to the last, and were tliere cut down, 
long after their infantry liad left the field. Vet both these classes were of the same maleritds 
as our ow'n Native soldiery, and the tlilfercnce notoriously observed on the occasions above 
stated arose from the goluiulauze being tlie flower of their armies, ami from the roniautic 
extent to which they pusiied the point of honour of not ubaiuloning their guns to the last 
extremity. 

“ In truth it may be oKserved, that as more practical artillerists, these men liave nothing 
to learn from us, and that if it ever had been possible for ns to have prevented the Natives 
from learning the use of artillery, it is, at least in the present day, wholly out of tlu' ques- 
tion. The practical part of the profession of an artillerist has always lieeii especially cail- 
tivated in the Native armies ; their ordnance is east with equal elegance and skill to our 
own ; and all the Native states of the smallest note cast their cannon. 'I'he efficient state of 
Ameer Khan's train of horse artillery, as reported to the ( ’omniaiuler-in-chic^f‘ by an n!>!e 
officer of the Iloyal Artillery, slaiufs on our records. Such was the vigour and imitative 
skill of the Nepaulcse ordnance department, that ihiring the short period of our hostility 
they found time to fabricate carriages of patterns til! then novel to ourselves, in a manner not 
to distinguished, as it is said, iVoiii the producci of our oUi establishment at (.!ossij>ore 
'Fhe resident at Catinundhoo was invited to witness there a practice (which he descrilH^s as 
having been very good) with mortars of their own casting. With such matters in prcMif 
before us, your Ilonouralile Court will not be surj>riseil at the conviction we solemnly 
express, that in the mere practical part of the art there is little, if anything, left for the 
European artilleryman to communicate to tlie Native. Jt is in the liigher l>raiichr.s of the 
profession, in the theoretic and scientific parts alone, that our superiority consists, and 
must ever continue to be found, so long as a niathematical and philosophicul education 
continue unknown to and unappreciated by the inhabituiits of these countries, anil so long 
as the scientific inquiry and discoveries in the arts are confined lo the JOuropcaii nations. 
But we appeal to your Honourable Court, whether every tiling of this sort be not as 
much a dead letter to the ordinary European soldier as to the Bajpoot ; and if this position 
be granted, we may be allowed to doubt of tlie siqicriorily of the fornicr over the latter, as 
an artilleryman, excepting in tliose qualities of bodily energy and vigour which are not 
communicable. 

If these notions be well founded, the only real superiority whicli your arliJlerypos* 
sesses will be found to consist in the education and ability of your officers ; and tlie sole 
defect of the golundauze estahlishmciil is this, that the frugality of your successive 
Governments has caused them hitherto to deny to the excellent materials of which that 
corps is formed the advantage of a regular and adequate body of officers. Judging by the 
experience of more than forty years, during which golundauze establishments have been coii’ 
stantly in a progfbfision of successive enlistments and abolition, we feel inclined to express 
to your Honourable Court our firm conviction, that the nature and demands of this service 
wiB render it quite as impossible to dispense with this description of fort;e in future as it 
has proved td oe hetli^tGifore; and we accordingly are most solicitous to call the attention of 
your Honourable Court to that which, under all the circumstances of the case, appears to 
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US the most politic and desirable step in the present day, to modify the golundauze system 
by. such ajuaicious admixture of European artillery, and above all of European officers, as 
shall ensure to the united mass all the good of which either branch is suceptible, and ^lall 
leave no room for apprehended evils*” 

It is unnecessary to adduce any additional evidence of the proficiency of tlie Native 
powers in the management of ordnance: but we have an instance in tlie battle of Maheid- 
pore, where the fire of Holkar’s artillery was most destructive,” and the enemy served 
their guns till they were bayonetted.”^ 

2. With respect to the ‘‘ injustice of depriving our allies of every vestige of military 
power.” — This argument was urged by General Clavering in the year 1777 , when Mr. 
Hastings appointed officers to the Vizier’s troops. The depriving a prince of his army, 
(said the General) is, in other words, dethroning him ; nis consent can never be vo- 
luntarily obtained for it, though he may be under such circumstances as to be obliged to 
say so.” 

In a despatch from the Court of Directors it is observed, “ It is no less desirable that 
our character for justice and moderation should be upheld, and that we should avoid every 
measure tending to excite jealousy and irritation in the Native states not subject to our 
rule. Cut when, in addition to the paramount establishment of a subsidiary force within 
the dominions of a foreign prince, we appoint European officers to command the troops 
which he raises and maintains, and which are employed principally in the performance of 
municipal duties, it is hardly possible that both prince and people should not take offence 
at our pretensions, and entertain suspicions of our designs. 

‘‘ The strongest objections to the subsidiary sy.stem are founded on its tendency to para- 
lize the useful energies of the Native governments, to encourage them in misrule, to lower 
them in the estimation of their subjects, to degrade the national character, to subvert the 
independence, and eventually to lead to the subjugation of those states into which it is 
introduced; and in proportion as our interference in their internal affairs becomes more 
frequent and minute will all those evils be aggravated and accelerated.” 

3. As to the impolicy of displacing the Native sirdars, and of thereby exciting a fec^ling 
of hostility to our political influence,” 

This objection ap])lics chiefly to the cavalry officers ; and as the observations of the 
Supreme Government with relation to it have been already given in a former part of this 
paper (p. 269), it is not necessary to repeat them. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the a|)pointmenl of European officers to command the 
regular infantry battalions must be regarded with jealousy by the military populaUpQ pf 
the state, since it precludes those who enter into that line of the service from acquiidpg 
a rank superior to that of n subaltern. It has been suggested, not only that the Native ruler 
should be permitted, as in the case of the Peishwa, to select the officer to be placed atthe 
head of the infantry establishment, but that it might be advisable to revive the rank of 
Native commandant, appointing one to each brigade : this was a rank formerly attainable in 
our own army, but which was abolished many years ago. 

It would appear from Lord Hastings’ Minute already quoted, that the regular infantry 
in the service of Sinclia, from the general to the drilUsc^rgeant, was wholy officered by 
Natives ; and it may therefore be inferred that the officers in the service of our allies 
might deem themselves entitled to aspire to the highest rank even in this line of the m!* 
litary profession. 

4. It is objected that British officers employed in the service of our allies are ini 
great measure placed beyond the control of their own Government ; that they may there 
mre practise , peculation with impunity; and that the high emoluments which thej 



• Sip T. Hislop to Lord Hastings, 23 Dec. 1817. 
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eojoy are calculated to render the officers serving with our own battalions dissatisfied \ni[\ 
their condition/' 

Mr. Hastings himself, although the system introduced into the Vizier's army origiimied 
with him, appears eventually to have felt the force of this objection. 

I have observed (says he) some evils growing out of the system, which in niy opinion 
more than counterbalanced Its expected advantages, had they been realized in their 
fullest extent. The remote stations of these troops placing llie eominanding ollicers be- 
yond the notice and control of the Hoard, afforded too much o])poruinity and tempta- 
tion for unwarrantable emoluments, aiui excited the contagion of peculation and ni])a- 
city throughout the whole army. 

The numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the salaries, pensions, and einoln- 
ments of the Company's servants, civil and military, in the Vizier’s service, had beconu* 
an intolerable burthen on the revenue and aiUluirity of his ExeelltMu y, and exposed ns to 
the envy and resentment of the wlmle country, by excluding the Native servaiils and ad- 
herents of the Vizier from the rewards of their services and atlachnient.” 
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The officers so employed arc placed m a situation of diffieulty ; they owe iiuhjfeasible 
allegiance to the British Ciovernmenl, and they owe ser\ icc‘ to the |)i ince Iroin whom t hey 
receive pay. In case of a rupture between the British (lovcrunicnt and the prince hy 
whom tney are employed they must either abandon their allegiance or desert the power 
which pays them. It is not a satisfactory answer to this oljection to say, that the prince 
by whom they arc employed knows that he must lose their service s in the cenUingency 
alluded to, for in point of fact they receive their appointment, not from his government, 
but from ours, 

5, The last objection which has been stated is, “ that in tlie evmit itf mutiny in onr 
own armies, the Native (and even the hiUropean officers, if they should be implicateil) 
might find in the regular corps of our allies a corresponding spirit, which might serve to 
aggravate and spread the evil.*’ 

, Amongst the various subjects involved in this discussion, we inu.st not entirely overlot»k 
the difficulties which have occasionally occurred from the temper uml disposition of the 
European officers in the Company’s service, llcmoved at an early periotl id’ life from 
their native country, their attachment to their homes, tin ir families and connexions, 
these attachments arc unavoidably weakened, and they are consequently more liable 
to the operation of feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction than persons otherwise in- 
structed. 

On the 8th August 1814, the resident at Ilydralmd having applied for certain Kuf(>pean 
andKative non-commissioned officers and privates to assist in drilling the Husscl brigatle, 
Sif Thomas Hislop recorded his reasons for objecting to the measure, in the following 
terms: 

^ Because the nature of that duty renders the individuals employed upon it liable to 
contract habits and to imbil>e hopes of advancement which tend to make them unsettlc<l 
and disaffected in their subsequent progress through our own service, when they find 
Chat such hopes are not realized. 

Because the intimacies vvbich they naturally form with Natives in the Nizam's service 
|bo often lead to the forming and disseminating of prejudices and opinions hostile to the 
interests of the Honourable Company, and expose their allegiance to l>c corrupted by the 
intrigues of designing persons, of whom there cannot be a doubt that many exist at the 
court ed in the titf of Hydrabad. 

^ti^rning ibri these men may become the means of traitorous 

comidunicatidD between thb Nizam’s subjects the soldiers of the Company. ‘Their 
fididtity has been Bhaken, and a fitter medium than them for the machinations of ireason 
cannot well be imagined^ 

VI. 2K2 ^‘Tliehe 
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^ aif miiseh oftactaal«36p<i^ perils 

tipal^ecautbn ; for it its well uadeinfood tbaty on a foriner ^ocmaien 
fidelity^oCour Native troops at was^and with good i^ascMr/ifqaiistloQed^ tnaa 

tbeluaividualis whose tour of dut^ led them to the interior of the city m be 

the principal instigators of disaffection. ^ ^ ^ ;,]i,. 


** The Commander-in-Chief has not at present the remotest suspicion of the attachment 
of our Native aritiy ; on thecontraryy he feels an implicit reHattce 'upon>it't >1^6 hfs Excel- 
lency cannot, even with this impression, divest himself of the idea that it is our imperative 
duty to guard the troops from temptation, by keeping them as much as possible from being 
placed in the way of listening to opinions and of imbibing sentiments the encouragement 
of which may by possibility lead to the most disastrous results. 

‘5 The mere act of training the Uoops of the Native powers to the Eurc^^n dmp^^^ di>^ 
not constitute one of the Commander^in-chiers objections to the measure considera- 
tion; it has indeed been virtually recognized as innoxious by superior authority, and his iKk- 
cellenCy is of opinion that, although it may render our allies useful and our enem^ pre- 
sumptuous, it will have no farther pernicious effect than in the collateral 
rupting the instruments of their instruction/' ' • 


f 

liiip^are; 


Lord Hastings, in a letter to the Governor of Fort St. George, dated $8th Febiruary 
1815, observed that Sir Thomas Hislop's objection was founded upon the mfstaken "su|k 
position, that our sepoys employed in drilling and disciplining the NizathV troojp!^ were" fn 
the habit of frequent and uncontrolled intercourse with the subjects and soldiers ol his Iligh- 
ness, but that, in fact, no such extended intercourse does exist; the intercourse between our 
sepovs and the Natives in the service of the Nizam being extremely limited, and wholly con- 
nned to the soldiers composing the regular brigade of his Highness. 

“These corps (observes his Lordship) form a body entirely distinct in every pari|culaL 
from the troops forming the remainder of the Nizam's army. They are three in number, * 
and are placed under the command of officers of experience and respectabiUty*. Twp l^iT 
gadesnre stationed in Berar, and have reached such an advanced state of discipline aavAot 
to require the assistance of men from our army. The only brigade- wbi^dpes>; reqxiiri|.v 
that assistance is the Russell brigade, stationed in the neighbourhood of Hydrabad. 
thepriginal formation of this corps great pains have been taken to place it on . soclt^ 
footing as to obviate, as far as possible, the objections which have been occasionally urg^ 
affainst the policy of encouraging any improvement in the military establishments of pur. 
Native allies. It is placed under the command of Lieutenant Hare, of the fonihaj 
an officer lately appointed by myself to that situation. The officers who 
represented to be gendeinen of uncjuestionable character and fidelity.. The men i^re .4 
recruited from the British territories, and are not in any instance received 
corps in the Nizam's service. The brigade is cantoned on the opposite side of thpreweii^ 
frpm the city ; itfurnishp no guards, nor, unless when on actual seWice, doe8jl^ 
ever out of its own line ; it is paid every month from the resident's treasiir^^ b^:^]prder on.u^ 
Ppshcar: it is armed, dressed, disciplined, and equipped in, eve^ ^ 

own corps. The men composing it have no more inter(X>urse with thc hatiy^if ofllydrab^ 
of the Nizams subj^ects, than the sepoys of our own army have ; ahd adverti^M 
to mer authority by which their officers are nominated, and the ifouypa from which ibey C im- 
mediately receive their pay, two circumstances which have more influence than any 
aygl(pe ii^nd pf a Native spldigr, ,tl||ey ^y Be auj|fo«ied..fo t 

aa|fein|[ mpiW; the troops of th^ ’ ' ^v. 

and fBeir forest U them to 

sepp ys wt| itee>pm^ployeAin dirilj 

^he hopesi/of Tho(maa!.fii£fopc^^ 

to miHpthem unsawcd and dissatisfied {h their snbseqtien t ppojp^ee*- 

yiccf 
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part^^ oar fetuni to dieir own corps from the duty in qutstioii, they uniformly twuftwaf- 
raoeireia preoent in money from the officer commanding^ the Nisam’s brigade^ and thattlm 
party by whom they are reKeved will scarcely expect a reward different fixim that which ^tter tVom 
they know to have been ^ven to those who have preceded them.'* ‘hme*. E#q. 

Of Inth'ference having for its object the Reformation of the Civil and MilUarg 
Administration of our Allies. 

Oude» 

In a preceding page it has been stated, that some of the subsidiary treaties contain a sti- 
phlatioh empowering the British Government, in certain cases, to interfere in the iiiternnl 
administration of all^ states. 

By the treaW concluded in the year 1798 with Soadut Ali, the subsidy was increased 
from rupees to 76,00,000 rupees per annum, in consequence of the necessity 

which had then arisen of augmenting the number of British troops stationed in Oude. 

On this occasion Lord Teignmouth introduced into the treaty an article, which stipu- 
Ikmd that the Vizier should, in concert with the British Government, retrench the super- 
Hiiohs charges of his public establishments. At this period of time the Vizier*s militaiy 
estab^hinents are said to have consisted in the whole of 10,800 horse, fifty-five battalions 
of ihuintry, a considerable body of artillerymen, and 10,000 (icons, or armed attendants; 
the main terta nee of this force cost nearly seventy lacs of rupees per annum, which the 
collectors or'aumils deducted from the revenues paid to government ; but of this large 
sum a part only was received by the troops, who were constantly kept in arrear. Tins 
circumstkhce produced and fostered that spirit of mutiny and passion for plunder which 
rendered them more formidable to the inhabitants than to a foreign enemy, 'rhe aumils, 
in oirder to appease that spirit of mutiny, annually granted to the troops assignments on 
those districts in which the land-rents were with the greatest difficulty collected, namely, 
thbSb -held by powerful zemindars, who, being disaffected to the government, both from 
the OppreSsivt' exactions to which they had been subjected and from their own turbulent 
aM >eb<^ioUs disposition, had not for many years paid any rent beyond the amount 
be mihtaiy force. To enable them to resist the revenue collectors, 

ai^^lraS'b^ fSOetee their own peasantry and to commit depredations on their weaker neigh- 
bbififsi these' ziefnlftlKlers retained in their service from 10,000 to 20,000 men each, and had 
elated ' ellnnilt fbrts^ tnanr of which were of sufficient strength to withstand for several 
wi^ to ^n bf fhe Vianer^s troops, and sometimes to set their utmost efforts at com- 
pwtCr^ellance. 

' this state of things, the government at home, in a letter dated 15th' 

17 ^ .observed : The large^ useless, and expensive military establishment within 
thd 0u(fq doiniuione as to be one of the principal objects of economical re- 

fbem^^snar^ have ihacn satisfa^ finding that the subject nas already come under 

y^jir^pwdemtiori.** , 

uncorrected at the period when Lord Wellesley opened 
wlt&Sa^ut; All negotiation which terminated Jn the treaty of November 180L 

on the 23d Of Deopnber 

thud^^prdiiM 'ffimsdlf : state of the >n*ier*s oWn troops is a most pressing evil, t o' 

y^llae^ e^ and insuborolnattei. My intention la to 

season, to dIsbaiM lhe'#h6ldrof his own^|^r|W 
the excep^in of a^h niH olit as may be necessary for the purposes of state or 

Vipier ^^ 

wlm iofiifnse^ of the JBompaay^s reg^r^ 

metits^of jitfimtiy ; ^ 

The 
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No. ^ 20 . Tb^ ^Sitibny force destined for the Vizier's seirice wats^ ^ - 

^ regiments of Native cavalry. j * 

l.etuM fi'Diii regiments (12 battalions) of Native infantryi 

i;. s Jones, K.sc[. 1 battalion of artillery. . * 

of which the first division entered the Oude territories on the 15<;h of Jaiyaaty 1800* 
Before the end of February 1800 orders were issued by the Viafer for^bdihinetieing the 
discharge of his own battalions, a measure which, by extreme good ftiatiagement^ was 
to a great extent carried into effect without bloodshed or much commotion, r * 

III a letter to the resident, dated thc22d January 1801, LordWettertey^Bays, ** TheViz^^ 
is already apprized that I have long lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are administered. Conscious of the same, de« 
fects, his Excellency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them by the asslsBance of 
the British Government. The continuance of the present system will exhaust the cotm try 
to such a degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing the subsidy. In place of inve- 
terate and growing abuses must be substituted a wise and benevolent j^laii of government, 
calculated to inspire the people with confidence in the security of property and of life | to 
encourage industry ; and to establish order and submission to the just aoChoiity -of^^he 
state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for benefits received and expectatio^.of coni 
tinued security. Having maturely considered these circumstances with the attentioii and 
deliberation which the importance of the subject requires, 1 am satisfied that oo effectual 
security can be provided against the ruin of the province of Oude, until the epcclusive m.a- 
iiageinent of the civil and military government of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provisions foe the maintenance of his Excellency and of his 
family. No other remedy can effect any considerable improvement in the resources qf 
the state, or can ultimately secure its external safety and inlerpal jpeac6.” / 

More than thirty years have elapsed since this opinion was deliveredf during Which 
time the evils of misrule have subsisted in Oude ; and there is now but too much re^on to 
fear that the remedy projected by Lord Wellesley must be resorted to. On furtberrefluc* 
tion, his Lordship was restrained by the force of circumstances to adopt an arrgogemcot 
which appeared to be calculated to mitigate, if not to remove the evils, of which, he qoixir 
plained, and at all events to contract the limits within which those evils operated. 

By the treaty of 1801, the security of the subsidy was provided for by the cesswn 
of about one-half of the Vizier’s territories. The exercise of the authority of the Biislsb 
Government over the remainder of his country w'as provided for in the follbwing^ftttria^t 
“ And the Honourable the East-India Company hereby guarantee to hijs Excel 
V'izier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession of the territories w4iph wil|<f^^Mii 
to his Excellency after the territorial cession, together, with the exercise of ||W^ndt8bir 
authority within the said dominions. His Excellency engages that be wUl establish in h^s 
reserved dominions such a system of administration (to be carried intgfff^t by hi^. 9^ 
ofiicers) as sliallbe conducive to the prosperity of his sul^ectf,v audi ^T^culatedl.tp 
secure the lives and property of the inhabitants ; and his Excelient^ wiU always adyise 
with, and act in conformity to the counsel of the ofiioera of ihe f|p«id:*JiOUUurable Cqm- 
p«ny;*- ‘ ■v-- '.. - 

T^e with which the Vizier’s governmehti^ulredfhd^iM 

cbercing ifefractory zemitidars and deiEitolishinig thdiv ttiiroovukv 

uOr-general, I^rd’Minto, to call upon Saadut AH to correA those vices in ’the 
his adihlgjllgg^ to wj^h t he 

BiuHw waainatiniciedi 

briegmhder hia ,^RcUency inotice tim ^^^ve^(jppep^teds;^^ 

same time addr^ijMsS 4 letter to, &a*l^;AU suggesting the outline of a plmiof 

This proposal be|tt^beeo dUregardiil^ri^ declared 

or support of a smme sOldHiir of the to the (then) present b4n6fui^''ej^|dem of 

assessment 



iissessiQeiit aad ^l^ction^ or. to any of itaiu&tvm^ueuts Ju ihp pcr&ons of bU ExccUoncy’s 
aumils, was totally out of the ouestion, and that under all these circumsianccs it Viehov-ed 
his EKcellency to consider uncler what so beneficial arrangement as the plan suggested liv 
the British Government the resources of his country would be realized^ and the intenuil 
tranquillity of his dominions secured against the probable insurrection of the landholders, 
the effect of oppressiem and despair?** 

. In. hts. dispatch reporting bis proceedings the resident says: “ A firm and dccidecl 
refusal of the future assistance of our troops to support the proceedings of the antnih, or 
to coerce the defaulting aemindans, must of necessity have the desired cfi'ect in a very 
limited time; and a declaration of this resolution on the part of the (joverninent, in a dirt'ct 
address to the Vizier, would, I humbly conceive, be of use in accelerating the uecomplisli- 
meat of the object*’* 

■ The Vice-president in Council (Lord Minto being then absent) was of opiniun that the 
course recommended by the resident would bring into itninediate question t(»e continuance 
or dissblutiou of the relations established by treaty, an extremity ^%diieh it was desirable 
to avoid* He was therefore directed to suspend the negotiation, but to intimate to his 
Excellency, that the British Government was much disappointed at his opposition to the 
salutary measures which had been recommended to his adoption* 

The 'progress and unsuccessful result of the negotiation was reported to the Court of 
lUrectors, In a letter dated the 15th October 181 1,*^ of which the following arc iIh? con- 
clifding pahigraphs : 

^' 4 - Where the lands are let in farm, they arc leased on exorbitant terms. Tlie farmer, 
with a view both to fulfil his engagements and to secure a profit to himself during the 
limited period of his tenure, naturally exercises rigour and opprension within the limits of 
his.authorlty* When the lands arc held uuinanee (which is t lie case with at least u moiety 
of the Vizier’s dominions), that is, placed under the charge of an ollicer of the government 
appointed lo collect the revenue, that officer is rendered responsible for the realization of 
the imposed jummq, and the excess of the assessment is generally such as cannot be levied 
without extortion, violence, and injustice When a compliances with such demands Is 
reused, the farmer, aumil, or officer represents the zemindar to boa defaulter and rebel, 
and urges the necessity of employing troops for his coercion. 'Fhiis tlie Vizier employs the 
British troops as the instrument of those wide extended exactions, while tlieir presencis 
aud the knowledge of the obligations imposed on the British Government to suppress dis. 
orders within his Excellency's oountry, precludes that natural remedy which overstrained 
and unprotected oppression carries within itself. 

^ IlfisappoitJt^ fn our endeavours to relieve the Briti.sli Government from the necessity 
of iilEypi|K>iting the activity of a system of rapacity and injusciee, without assuming a degree 
of ^'tmerence In the internal concerns of the Vizier’s dominions which would atnoiint to 
the absolute control of his Ebccellency's authority, no alternative seems left but the estn- 
blHfhment of and exercise of that right of investigation and arbitration which is described 
io our last instriiclions to the resident. This course of proceeding, however, supposing it 
to^K'UhObstrueted by the perverted interests and artifices of the Vizier, can only l>e ex-* 
CO remedy the evils complained of in a very partial degree. The abuses of a system 
radically vicious must continue to exists and, under the most favourable operation of the 
(nOpoted: can only hope in some cases to be the means of preve||||;ing spe- 

dfioydcs df iirivltide^ yUod to.avoio the pain and discredit of enforcing exactions by the 
BriliaB'«rnar.r . 'i? ' v ) / . 

(18tii Febmaty 1814) deeply regretled that the jnaotiatlon 
aW%lMriMd«lbhi¥ Colonel Daillie bad failed orSveeesa. W¥ mp 

m to a epedfic plan of reform could mt be 

^ dectnaed 
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clecmediiuch fL violation of tbe Maty as totwarrant the 

aid of ita troops to suppress ioaartections t but at the saine tiixis^4hwfoUy mo§^ed 
right pf arbitration io all pit^a when the troppa were required to^eniprpe tha ^Pipando of 
the Vizier’s officers. 

A pointed remonstrance from Lord Minto, dated Sth May i822,:drew from Saadol AU 
a reluctant acknowledgment of the necessityofreform : but^ he evad^ the adoption of |he 
plan proposed by his Lordship, whose final address to Saadut AU, dated 
warned him not to expect that the British Govern men t, by whatever h^ds it fnigl^t ^ 
administered, would shrink from the performance of its doty, howeverpainful it might bp 
to discharge it. The Vizier’s reply expressed acquiescence in tbp 
propositions, but in a tone of sullen reluctance and discontent that left ap.h^ 
cordial adoption of the measures of reform to which he had given his cbfisPnX*,"^^^^^^ bh 

When the Vizier’s letter reached Calcutta, the Marquis of Hastings jthpn Bar) pj^Mpira) 
had assumed the combined offices of Governor-gcneral and Commander*in<jctiip^^ 
eeivingthat the feelings of Saadot Ali had been irritated by the tone in whl^h te^r^ 
and many points of minor importance had been pressed upon his attention, 
instructed Colonel Baillie to confine his negotiations to the main question. fJisX^rd^ni 
in a letter dated 7th January 1814, assured the Vizier that it was his aiiXibus' 'di38ii^ aiM 
that of his colleagues to uphold his Excellency’s dignity^ but that his interests^ 
were so inseparably interwoven, that it would be criminal in us did we not offer 
best advice in any conjuncture which vve might think pregnant with evil ; that 6n Ibis 
ground we had urged him to adopt arrangements of reform, as the only mode ofavokiikjg 
a convulsion not to be quelled but by applications of our force that would be discreditable 
to us, and which we consequently could not make for his support; that it was dfshonoiir- 
able to the British arms to be employed in enforcing acts of injustice. Lord Hastings 
therefore entreated the Vizier to co-operate with him. In manly confidence, to maintuh 
the united interests of the two governments firm and unshaken, promising that Itshobld 
be his study to forbear, as far as his duty would permit, from agitating any minor qne4- 
tions which might be unpalatable to his Excellency. His Lpr€lship,Tii cobdosioi)^ in^ 
formed the Vizier that Colonel (then Major) Baillie had his entire coiifidende, and 
entreated him to attend to the communications of that officer. ^ * 

This temperate appeal elicited from Saadut Ali a profusion of complimentary expres- 
sions and assurances of attachment to the British Government, but the Vizier carefijilly 
avoided any promise of adopting the arrangements which had been so offeu recomtiienjl- 
ed to him. ' r 


Under these untoward circumstances. Lord Hastings ceased to press i 
any specific plan, but called upon him to propose a plan pf bis own. In a 
Secret Committee, dated 3d March 1814, Lord Hastings says,” fhafe §ucceei[^'in b|S^ 
ing the Nabob Vikier into perfect good temper, and he now cheerfully 
which has long been matter of fretful contest between the two governments. I db^iiot 
speak of this as a light advantage. We are now oii Such tertiis, Chat with oohfi* 

dence of success, apply to him for a loan to the Cbratiaiiy in df sudden emergenicy. 


: estitiilued. It iftui 


a step from which shame would have debarred me ited oari ^ „ 
etjtintftil resource of no common importance, when ybU coBiid(ir-4li|it fit>m no otliar (pilar* 
idr vin aish aid attainable. Add to this, that the sineiPS^ Wlr'^M tlte Vltiar a^ 
hiviriMliineld from us would have been secretly 4hraiSif^'|^^itl<)M 'iradm M b«m 
regard^ as wreakinga vengeance in which he had hiS‘rtiifei* - 


dUitiibBdt" 


I 


iod 


of the Ijih JUlrl«14i BtrUdme tve(Aid(>ittpl|dBi^^ 

itlditenly%ken iU,'and expii*ed%efote'1fijKfidid aisistadUd^Md^lM ttiSupiiB 
^ . . licious’ladasiitet of dq^itet.’Balflie, ChtuaeB* 

' tfesign of-'^s 


■ f ■ ft . 








Mti^^ under the iMomed nominitioki 

nf bit fiilteBr^eBi^ft*iltmiedu<*Gbra name or title of Refaat^oo^Dowlah. 

' tbe faireat promise that all pend- 

ioff questions with the state of Oude would be satisfactorily arranged. He agreed to ad- 
vimee w on loan td the British Gorernment. There was at 

t|iiiiil'time(lOotob^r'^m near prospect of a war with Nepanl ^and in tbo course of that 
d^est'afuifher lpkn ci^a>»we was obtained fiHMn his ExC^^ 

^^^i&d :ifroin treasure amounting to 14 crores of rupees^ and on the 

W tho M the \yidowofSujah-ad-J[>owlah, which took place in Decem- 

obtained a further accession of property^ valued at more 
llihd^'^uqph jaghirea which under her llUregulatcd management had 

yielded a het^i^Venue of eij^ht lacs of rupees, about £100,000 per annum. 

‘ ^ar with the entire approbation of Lord Hastings, 

dn[ir off M jdepeudeDce on the court of Delhi, by substituting for the title of 

of King of Oude. 

submitted by Rcfaat-OQ>Dowlah, in the year 1815, including 


of reform, drew from Lord Hustings a paper of observations on 
Avhich the Vizier was entitled by treaty to exercise 
Lordship conceived, that the most liberal and comprehensive 
given to such articles as were iu favour of that party whose weakness 
lyiipnfH np> sepufity for .hiiii but on that good faith on whicli he had relied ; that the 
treaty pf a right to interfere with advice or remonstrance upon aiV}' 
ipjSnageaient of. affaws^^^ hU reserved dominions which might injuriously affect 
BritLsn iiii^rcsts, clearly implied that in all other rcs|)cct8 his administration was to be 
and that in all public observance he . should be treated as an independent prince. 
!*l]^seatiaUy j^says bis^Lerdshi)^^^^ he must be subservient to the British Government; but 
ill proport^n as Shat point is secure, pcraonal attentions to him involve no inconvenience, 
end pp the ofher hanu^ (bey cannot but be productive of advantage. In all intercourse the 
jrisijd^t>bop)d coufider^ h^ as the ambassador from the British Government to an 
acknowledged sovereign. A respectful urbanity, and a strict fulfil men t of established 
0pj|£tnpnji|iji9 should thence be preserved by the resident towards his Excellency. The lat- 

power of the resident to exercise influence over him, so that 
idfluenceln t^ eyes of others must be no less useless than revolting* 
Lord Hastings was of opinion that nothing short of the discovery that the Vizier 
i himself with our enemies could justify the substitution of our Government for his. 

to Colonel flaillie his perfect acquiescence in the plan of re- 
l^ucdminei^^ by t^e Bri^^^ Government, and' instructed hU ministers to proceed 
^jis^'uiti^tion ^ concert with the resident. An u^ortunatp change, 

disposition and^q^ an end to the prdfiress ofthc reform. 

deprived the Supreipe.«pmuniwt ef Uie 
Iwiup at Uwepurt of Lucknow, tp wboielpt badfiMlj^tiip painful 
Mi4Mtbaftkfid>tfi»^ pf pwippabrnUi^ ior years msaiiist acto of ppprpuslDn fptdjojpfttipet the 
finfiyntinf nt rfijiithKr H pnr (rpops wm abbprrppt tp,.bU. -senip .of bonour, as lycll 

due tp thp repiPtftipp the',|kciit^<£^>vcxiuajep^.. 
|r«^£|qiMd .%picbpy, ; who, a|tsF; rpt§|ping.yM, Pmcipu twe}ve- 
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planned and i< v^fwjf. r*^*>v ;;rr:7?T-r? 

Calcutta, aihd bMnlf the depi^tu^e pf tne ti 

reached the place where the robbery was CQinrndW* 
pointed put the places where the plunder h^d been yeposjit^j aMU 
the neighbourhood ot which Mirhban Sing W^h a gang ofappM^fP^ 
sided. A party of the sub^^idiary force proceeded to t^he 
withplit effecting the seizure of any of the gang pr reepyenM 
property. Mirhban Sing had hitnself proceeded on a new 

character of a regah performing a journey, and escorted w mft.men.^p^f|ne^nij^ori»... Of 

the Company’s sepoys. Captain Anquetil, who coinrnanded tl^ pafit? 
stated that the robbers knew of the inarch of his detachment*, a^ watch^ U®, 


miim 
mm m 

9H 


e ven fro in 
the robbers 

Mirhban distrii./uwwo .v vj — ''“o au '• wiik 

application. If he chances to be in want, he is sure of receiting sum^ ol ^ 
amount, prbmising Oyhich he faithfully performs) to ijeipibjitse them 
amount of their loan on the return of himself and party from their plundeiriug, ^^ 

His emissaries extend to Calcutta> Benares, Poonah, Agra, Pelhi, and 
generally from the vicinity of these remote cities that he retu.ijns \yith 
veiling (as already observed) with all the etiquette of a Rajah 


plunder is carried off, hot only with safety, but without the 

He played the trick, however, once too often : he and his pariy ^^ere discovge^ 
apprehended. > 

From a return of serious decoities (or gang robberies) cdmmftted if, 

Vinces by gangs from Oude, from 1815 to 1830, it appear^ , Jnat: wty. wdiymqajs ,01 
been kilieq, and 174 wounded by robbers, aiid that prdpelrty to .the 
rupees had been carried off li . r ^ ,hj vi - : ;Vnr*c^ 

For several successive seasons laige detachments of the spbsidi^ 
ly in the field, and employed in quelling insurrections andeaptdring fprts. From 
of the correspondence of the acting resident, Major Raperji and the oflicers edrtf rti w^w g 
detachments, no doubt appeared to have suggested itseifaa totfaejarticeyw eg 
si^veral demands which they had been required to enfmTce, except ip tbednstiw^g^ 


tain Andree, who pointed out some.apparently grow instances pf op. 
in very free termrthe disgust which he felt in being engaged da ancii 

On the i*eceipt of a tetter from Major Rappr, dated 6| 






to frame instripc* 


necessity of again putting our troops in motion to support - . . , > 

Mr. Adatn, who in the intervar between liord Hastings' 

Lord Amherst exercised the functions of Governor- 
tionavtoiiliili Rieketto wim itad bieen appointed' “ 

^^Bpi^latlog fori»bf > 


reliance of the aumils on the British troops for the realization of 


tire 
*^elei 
bpei 
To 

^|:Advej_^ 



which armed interference wa^i carii^ In theordlnaiy buslnew/if^^.c^p^ 
L^ly e vinced,\.dhaa in. A * 




jeei^wA'l* 




^rii-^POUmOAL ak . 


CSS 


of y <|i ^ •ad^mlagw yMiy ei i i tt nl ofthegoF^iikineiit^i^^ ApfiArehon- 

8 ion,tlmt even tb€K«qQite^B«o)t^Mof 8 M^Ml]elOont«djtts^ od foiriiMl moderatepriodplee, 


vr. 

Aftimm, 

Nb. 2ft 


S t b'afd 

li 


our 


!tbf*&f?*King: tlie hnpprtaiu aubject of our iiuitructions^ to aouijd his 

rli^ distliictly and unreservedly urging upon him/ under 

lets/ th^ubsblhte necessity of hts undertaldiig to effect some such settlement as that 
alibve j^t^iU'dr^dedy at medium of his own officers. The objections 
to ttt 'M^idpat^ iv^re/ that his dignity, authority, and consequence would be lessen- 
ed of others by any co-operation of the resident. In reply 

fairly' he asked which state of things was the least likely to Injure 
bj^hia and to affect his personal consequence in the eyes 

his ahl^ebti^aud of foreign states, viz. the continuance of the existing atiurchy, niul 
^ authority which can be kept down only by the constant em- 
trbObs of liis ally, who, acting under the general (uders of the resident, 


Laiterlhsiii 
, Jonet , Bsq. 


boidieii 


of tiedbsaii^ bii<^d)se the right of judging between his Majesty’s officers and his people, 


lu'qijh^l 


purely to the ordinary business of the country — or his consenting 


bi inffttiw cberbm^^^ rorihation of a just and moderate settlement? We begged 

ftriralj^ tnat^ earnestly assure his Mujestv, that he could not more 

dbilbUBly dcalhll the, of his just authority throughout his dominions than the 

^tish GbVeimment did, and principal for this reason : that neither could they be well 
^veraM, nor couid tbb neccraity for the frequent employment of the British troops be 
redibfhd,i3ntil such should be the case. 

^ iieferrifig to what formerly passed when tlie question of reform was agitated a/ the 
^urt of Luc)piow, we remarked that it might lie advisable to explain distinctly, that the 
HSoy^dient, jjar from wishing to force upon his Maiesty a system closely onalogous 
its' adjoining provinces, desired only that he sliou Id revert U) the 
in&^pdsraiid Inst^l^btls of his own country in better times; and that should his ^|Iajc.sly, 
tharefere^ be pleased to tender from himself a well-digested plan of reformed adrninis* 
. .. A * ii 1 j j-efpi-e«ge to those poLiiU, it would be welcomed 


^ tf^tl^aqtjpb by p prove both more effectual and more popular 

conducted Mr. Ricketts in conformity to the tenor 6f the 
foiled .10 its main abject, and left uncorreotco those deep-rooted 
apSiSifolwr ■ 'teniovid*f 'nppeatv to be nearly hopeless unless the British Qjpvcmmant should 
riinft fa tho.^detremei JDcasuwpf aascusdi^ direct management of llw King’* affairs. 
Thi^ lfotnal state of ^thqse affair% according to thp latest advices, will appear on r^erence 

Vhich farms a number of ihb APl^^ ; 

^ 'StH.htia m 

itfob Qbvergmeo^to interforoi Ml perum caseejrto the lotcrijil govern^ 
wtba, fourth 004 (9^ AnieWaof foe snWdwwy treat/ 
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’Tertis 


noxiopiy: a supervision. oOT;i«w»«,^g ii ^ ir 

eio&OAted from hjpj. . 4 ?- ^ *1^ 

Of^^erhihent, under iW of 

appointed, which relielfed Se prinoe from the dfeteib of 
o^ml supervision of Wb^ concerns. Ho succeeded to 
E withWn ^of ability and character j and th » 

i>Biroda& or about £2,500,000, a sum nearW cqnal to the tt^ inww^fpf ittry ye^ 

?evenu^ *The novelty of his situation,' the from 

thority to which he had been unaccustomed, had charms for the R^ah *1*“^, 

that fcfore he had attained the age of twe«ly;0“* K®*® 

public affairs and the ability ho display^ in condj^ong husmte^ h^v^* 

^nityof his manners, of toeing a blessing to the country. ; 
htfl mind became sated with the posmssion of P®"®'’’ .‘'*® P'^P*^ 

Mganded as irksome in proportion as it encroach^ on his Un^^«nd 

ci^ures to which ho was addicted. He gradually i^hnquished hw afttm^^^AgifiiW 
himself up wholly to his passions, lavished his vast trcMurM upon his 
did. not long survive the privation of the .pibwer which be1on|^d , to 
regent, ani^on the death of that distincuisWd Native statesman 

whom the Rajali was disposed to confide the charge of his goyernniMt. Wflrt wCw 

the ministers k the day, under the title of dewan, nttmpted to pcrferm thd t«lf|*^ 
the regent Piimeah imposed on himself, of a personal' sujiei^inon Of eyeiy pqp^ragi ; 
but each had successively failed ; and the influence exercised by **}® 
the prince and the followers of his court left the minister to shape his coaiiy beye etphy 
duty or his interest on the one hand, and the conciliation of his tovera'fi'* o™ ®®*f*™** 
on the other. 

As lone as the treasures accumulated by Purneah lastly the 

<• ^ l l« _ . /n e4*t11 i*AmCiinA 




only sh^r 

tlie neglect of the public officers, since a supply still remaii^ to purphi^, 
tlpn w the sensual appetites of the Rajah and to allay the cupidity 
\^hen at length the treasures were exhausted^ the courtiew %irfe 
offices of government, from that of 

that of sheikdar, at 100 rupees. The repetition of these sal^, ^ 

^ae officers, which became the fertile source of wealth to the 

withhold payment for a lengthened period, so that the prices, instead of 

h&vA full nower and riirht either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as he 
management and collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other branch 

meht of Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct management of S2SK*r li»li»ii<W 

wS^rtorTarts"! the territorial p<«»e«ion. of hl» Higbnen Mhha Rajah Mysore Ktahj^AOj^wrB^^ 
M «» hin»"tho Mid GoJetnor-generalin Council, ileeeM«r,to iwi<i.r th. «14 md 

^Al‘A.^?t^^"?urth«.*reed; that whenever the »id OovtoWNiNri^'i^^ ' 

.Kria?5odi«*«i Behauder, that It I. hectmy 
of ths 4th Article, his said Highness Maha Rajali Mysore Kisluia, ,B^ab 
Of^to his aiimilB or other officers, either for ca^^ng effect the 

tenp£ of the 4.th Article, or for placing the territones required under m m ^ 

ciwpany Bahawler ; and in case his Highnees shah not issue such or ders- 
fltfitoa ^wai We b^en formally roadpto %en.tty 
by his Sim authority, cither for carTyhig^ into etfe^ the said 

a^ colleetipA of the revenues of the said tenitories, as he eball ^ 

I irTflii ‘t*** military tanM and Of proving fof kha nmiaittil BwmwWtt Bf »ho.. 

TTr^MflVl f ' I 
s. 






rented «t » fixed sum annuaUy, 
I T^.«veiy incumbeiit iKay sufiftted to hold bu 


hli*? 

oilrer» anil then the renter was expelled 
0 ^ the it was hot difficult to produce 

of the courtiers to bring them forward. 

if^ Tfae^emtjof jiwUee was oar^y changed for another system, 

MfWOeching in many years ago, before the introduction 

modern' project* of gnafting on it the practice of the best native govcrnnictus. This 
inMovetiDn faii^ and for maiiy years there was scarcely a shadow ot justice throughout 

' PtiilittVs court resembled vei^ closely that of the Hi Sabbah, in which the king 
8$t either ilh petitcht or by delegate, it accompanied him whenever he went on his tours 
throhj^butbis dominions, and was ever at hand for the administration of instice under 
the jtihg^s eye. In ancieht times u civil ci>urt, it was merely n court ot appeal from 
plhet ibdrta^ or else tried <»uSes of very great amount or interest. In the exercise of 
dHlhliiaijuriihltctlon, it was^^t^ court into which alone capital crimes could be braught 

/ ' the country was divided into departments, of which there were 
fputf uM a title which has been changed Co that of foujdar, 

I^l4:^p^rise^ thirty districts or talooks, at the head of each of which 

A talobk contains several villages, and at the head of encli village was 

a dr chief. 

gowr, the aumiU and the subadar, were within their respective spheres competent to 
itigp^nnd confine ofiendersi as.wcll as to try and order the triid of civil suits. Tliese courts 
^re In use at an early periqd of Purneah’s udministnition, and tiie judicial system owed 
iniucb pS.^^ ^uccess to the continued exertions of an extraordinarily vigorous mind, sup- 
w the exercise of absolute power.’^ 

<rabcU which might have been anticipated as likely to result from the laxity of the 
^ Ufljh’s f iipervision, and from the venality of the instrumetUs employed in the adiuinis- 
pjtr)R|^ ^varnm w.ere brought to light in the year 1830, l>y the resident's com- 
. George, Insurrections of an extensive 

in various parts pf Mysore: for their suppression, the 
found to be inadequate, the aid of the subsidiary force became 
^Ynib govettiiiheni if Fort Si. George appear to have * 


govpttihefti if Fort Si. George appear to have been ft)r 'a considerable 
]^fi^ ill-informed of the state of afiaii*s in ^^v$ore, and to have been surprised at tlic 
aMvill of a crisis, which it is evident must end in the temporary supersession of the 

Trnvmicore, 

ive^ipent to introduce regulations and ordinpneet (br the 
of tlie revenues of Travanopre is ^nded upon the 
f 1806.f The circumsunccs which led to the conclusion 
in a preceding part of this memoir. 

. ' . : .. • About 
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,«T ,n^,,4!W}f5 

pecuniary obligations. The Ka^ . ., 

but his authority had bef^ nearly supei^seq^ed by the,_de,waJ5i#, jf^^^p 
atnblttdus char^cter^'Wlib to destroy the pf ^ 


f Ac Wjofi, H* mc|iiwy.'lftMdw«l|e boMbcn of in* 
^'-njcclf yas by i].p^i^9C..|r9l{;affiii«imi<sM4hfbfiiA^^ 

r - V * i:„ ^1. _ .1 _ _i!* A?-**«.* 


add df ’ the officer dftht^ subsldiaWfereci i a design Which, 

r .. . ... . . " ^ ehiii-ibbk pkrtWitliTC 


the wai" whfch the Rdjah of Cbehiii* lobE pkrt with' TravjA^^^^^ 

vigorous exertion efiected the entire reduction of the enemy’s p9wel^».anCr^-$|Habiishp^ Ujie 
authority of the British Government on a secure fesis. ^ d ivu ? ^ 

In the month of October 1810, Colonel John Munro entered upon llie^utwoi’ resid^ 
at Travancore and Cochin. The expense Incurred by our 

to 15,d9^o6o rupees, was cliarged to the Rajahs who had proVdked the Wa‘i^.;'*^ro(yiln^ 
was required to pay two-thirds (10, 60, 000 rupees), and Cochin 

Colonel Munro found the country of Travancore in d sthte of the p^r 

fusion. No progress had been made, nor any disposition manifested, tcT seenra^hX ^ 
of economy and retrenchment the means ^of retrieving the RajahVaffal^^l^!!^^ 






grossly ignorant of the resources of the country, could suggest no jpTab p^.^wi»} 4 w^ 
provement to meet the demands of the British Government. Un Uie^dea^^Qf tq^ 
which occurred on the 7 th of November 1810, tlie Itannee, conformably * to 
the country, was placed on the throne. There was no parson ip the 
undertake the management of affairs; and iiiider these mrciims^nces the 
sented to the British Government was either to assnibe the entire Qdmiq^rwop, pf ‘L^^ 
or to permit the resident, as a temporary arrangement, td hold the wee of dWfi^;;l^^]^q* 
Rannee. 

With refbl’ence to the events which had taken place in .tbe.’ye^r"^^ 
recorded a minute, dated November 20th, containing His opinibh'as ^ ‘ 
which it was expedient to adopt in this particular case^ from^ ^lhic^ 
are extracts: — ' ’ ■ ' 

We are at this moment'^ entitled to exercise provisional rights ^scrjtif 
article of the treaty; that is to say, eilhe^r to ihtrpduce suph i;egulah^ 
as the Governor-general in Council shall deem expedient ]R>f|tlieint|^npi ihafiafffii;q apq 
cbllection of the revenues or for the better ordering of any other 

of the government of Travancore, or to assume and bring^ under tbe^dir^^, mp^m^ 
of the servants of the Company, such part or parts df thp jrerritqnal 
Highness the Maha Rajah, Ram Rajah, as shall appear to bto». the; iiiai4 
in Council, necessary td render the said funds eAcient aqd availabt^^ 

...»■• -viit Jjrvy 

RMAh Behauder, aa ahall Appear tO’ hinif the said OeVemor-genen^ 'III ' dbtfn^k ’ 

guflcient and available either in tine of pcaee or war. > v • .V’ ! * 1 3 * 

Art. 6, And it is hereby fortlipr o^ed, that whfehever the 
Maha Rajah, Rsm Rajah Behauder, that it la beAwne heceaa^ to eariy-intpeWect tM^yW<MMbof pie 
said Highness Maha Rajah. Ran Ri^ peteader. ahaJl ^imedUfely 

either |br carrying intp effieot the said regpiatioBs eiM ‘imibieiiaea;-aooowll<^4o4W^^afc#^‘Uie 5^>Aitkid» * 
placuic the territoriea inquired upder ^he. dxchutva aat^orqg eotdapljyC^^ 
caSd me HIgbnesp ahall not issue orders within teg J[ays ^rpm ^e; 

made SHI. flien the said doveni'or*gien«arlii Coiaicfl ebijrbe _ 

for cain^ iatoselfcct the said leffdbtiooe axid'oe^ imiieioilIttgwCManlIttm 

shall judge 


of the I 
amt el l 
attd so lonr.e 

Mi : 
ofrup 


.... as he shall ^ ,.^r 

p tke AflWduM 

r wts of bis>i*MI llighne 

Bnpeamdjicpduq^ ^ 
raaii 

of the < 




£a«-lndte Qompany j 


rtP> 


• Wth Hw^ 1M£ 





Vl.-^PO!:imC AL OR FOttiSlON. 


or Hi tliirititeeeding ftrtiele, to place * the terntorim acquit^ 

and^r choiwemOTei^nOf^^ csdtotfol'oF the Company ;* in other words^ to assume the 
enite oAntoistitittoll’^^^^ territory s6 to be assigneo. 

coiiftider whether it tis expedient at once to exercise 
citliet of adopt some internuxiiate and experimental men- 

wfaldt^ it^rappea^^ lb obtain the payment of our just demands upon the 

g^i^t^ibenfof Tramb^v^ ^ 

AAer much reflectfony I am decidedly of opinion tlmt it is» on various accounts, un- 
adviwble to assume the immediate management of the country. 

If that m^ure were .founded exclusively on those stipulations in the treaty which relate 
gf the Company's pecuniary demands, the Ri\jah would have some gruiiiul 
for.,,raj^ raoQunoe the administration as soon os the arrears are liqui- 

dated; and unlei» the retention of the authority assumed should appear to be dearly 
necessary for securing the future payment of the subsidy, it might be difficult to resist that 
difftii.* 1 temporary occupation of the government ns subject to many objec- 

'ihe ptfiriclpal of which may be deemed the necessity of delivering back the people of 
Travaneditt to tne Opprei^tons of the Native system of government after they should have 
ex^erfi^ced ^the s^urity and benefit of a British administration, and of abandoning all 


o#ef bW/tfhi ^ ...... . ^ ^ 

of tfur subsidiary connections in India." 

itfbis pWb:&yerpm^t| coiuent of the Ilanooo, 

Tiinflinni nr diimn in nditrinn to thoio of wklent. > it 
Miniro; tliKtilf#«llk]rt of Travaneoi^ hul bMfi 
aqinwttlipf jim ** nnp 

T -1^ aRJ w6’v Ji' **7Wt^|prt 
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dh^bt'Itdministration of the country into our hands, except under ciicu instances whicli 
wbtild justify and require, the perman^t and final estublishineut of our authority in 
Tdivkinebre. 

*Vl^m sensible that, notwithstanding these objections, Uie measure may become indis- 
p^able, as the only practicable means of recovering the arrears of our demand ; but the 
o^ettions appear to me of sufficient weight to require that, before the step is taken, every 
eiifM^houla ue made to accomplish in some other way the legitimate objects of this goveru- 
nmnt. 

at the kithe time, a strong repugnance, upon grounds more general than tlios^e 
alf^ady;atated, to assume the government ofTravancore, either os u temporary or a porrna-> 
nant tbbainra. So radical a ^ange in the nature of our relation to that country, and so 
^Vdiptfon in its own political state and constitution, must be deemed by that people, 
afj^ l^y every other native goveniment, equivalent to a conquest, as it would in truth be. 


dbgagement with the British Government. 

is not necessaiy to contend that those considerations are so conclusive os to forbid 
tne i^option of the measure in question in every possible conjuncture ; it may indeed lie 
admitted that an absolute nepessity may arise to supersede, lx>th for the security of our 


ana control, generally more onensive tnan emcient, wnicn we exercise 
Si^ indeed ma^ lie estpeinedt if we qonsult either principle 

inherent of our tabsidiary connections in India." 


• t. Tha Wdi^lhirfiddjr katlfMrs ; 2. Tbt Sarnddf kid^; 0. The karlgurt ; 4. Tfw iKiironMcan/ 
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pw>fe)lit ti wiberdhttety to ifete ^iitf notimrities of the ritai^ l>hweTlHt5i«.»»* 

seldom felt* ^ •■ i -rv'- ^ ; vwv;. 

*‘^No descriptip|J’*'say8 Ck>lonel Mui^^ <* can pt^udO W adtb^ 
lymtiny, corruptfb^ axra abuses o| tbi8 full of iwtivity 

mischievousj^pprc^ve, and infamous, bii|t slow and dilatory to 
humanity, mefjjf, aM justice. -This bo^of pnWic officci^, duitcd widi^ 
principles of cofnbinatiom^^a mutual support, resented a complaint iMjaihst one of tirair 
number as pin attack upomhihe whole. Their pay was very small, and never issued from 
the treasury, but supplied from several authorized exactions made by themselvc^^i 
offered, on receiving their appointments, large nuzzers to the Rfuah, and ha^ ^antrwaras 
to make presents on dS^s of public solemnity, that exceeded the half of their p^' ^-^Tlicy 
realized, in the course of two or three yeai^ large sums of money, and were generally 
subjected to a complete confiscation of their property for the benefit of the state : die 
Rajah, therefore, imposed no restraint on their rapacity, aware that their plunder Would 
be transferred to his own treasury. Nor does it appear that this consideration Ipid-auy efibet 
in checking their extortions?* they calculated upon being able to conceal tnefr property 
during their lives, and felt little concern as to the mode of its disposal on their dealh* Oil 
the part of the people, complaint was useless, redress hopeless ; they had only oiie reihedy 
and that was bribery. This practice was universal, and it was one of the melancholy cir- 
cumstances ih the situation of the people, that one of tha greatest evils wm nec^arily 
resorted Jfo as a good, to mitigate the still more intolerable grievances of injustice imd 
^pression. Innocence was protected, justice obtained, and rights secured by bribes. 
These were also a still more emcacious means of injury, and their universal use produced 
an extraordinary spirit of avarice in the county; for every man endeavoured to have a 
secret hoard of money, as the best protection of his liberty, property, and life. Atta<^d 
to the karigars there was a regular gradation of accountants who managed the revefiCUe 
accounts, and in getierfJ surpassed even the karigars themselves in extortion and 

The former dewan had attempted to establish courts of justice, which failed to. 
the intended puyiose. ^fo remedy the confusion which had been occasioned by a 
of authorities. Colonel Munro introduced a system in some measure analogous ^to tl^t 
which existed in the Company’s territories. He deprived the karigara of thcir jud^cl 
and magisterial, leaving them possessed of their fiscal and military functions ; he insti^ted 
five subordinate courts, each having three judges, from whose decisions an appeal^.^y 
to a principal court at the seat of government, consisting of four judges inclucUug^^e 
dewan. 

Colonel Munro also appointed darogas of police, with a competent number of ; 
and he revised the code of law.s, continuing the Hindoo as the basis, but modifying Ik Jo 
as to adapt it to tlie various classes of subjects, including Christians and Mahomedons, and 
to render it more conformable to local and immemorial usages* 

The home authorities by no means approved of the union of the ofltees of dewan 
resident in the same individual, and were apprehensive that th^m«fare of depriving dW 
ltoi*igurs of their magisterial and judicial functions would naye thigjrfffect of rendering t^at 
large body of officers disaffected to the British Governnunt; ^ey wwe morcovy^^ 
pinion, that an attempt to assimilate the judicial and rovenne jy^m of adminiMM^ m 
Trayanoore to that of the Company’s territories,^ was Ifttle. wculated to suit 
a people^ to whom it was presumed that the an cj ei^ iiniMidlplb forms to w]rioi|.v;t||^ 
accMStom^ ipust be more agreeable than the artiA^ o perose prpcecdp^ Of 
courts of tw. ^.The despatrii containinff was dated^lOtn. A^gtiJt W 

Before it India Colonel Munro*ii^^E«|^ the capacify pf W 

effice had »P9|I ^ 

Tbe g|iMMK^o£ Fort St. G«dm tU^nd Coknel M ^ 

several ymmgemehtSt parfiotilaTOf tlS.^te whether the diai^es whidi to 
duced were wwed with ' satisfaction Wl3kc government and people of TmvancPiW^^ In 

* " compliance 





mi 


CdomI MmiTO» la an alaJiDratai abla. and inuir -iiiw r 
i^pcMTt,* aAadad a lidi and cdwaxplatiadiin of all his procaedinga ^ 

towards sUtes ecttnjoled with xia hv 
Cdteel Monro eKptessaa himself »as follows : w^uld seem to lie 

bOnfenHablo to Aa daiijptt af and to the principles of humaliltv and true 

^that oiir indnenc^ at^ should be rendered to the utmost [isttoiiuibla extent 
^mdueivo tothahafHjdneH of ttiose states, including both the sovereigns and their subjects. 
Aimtem of proc^eaing founded on the principle, that our engagements are contracted 
the sovmigns onlyy without reference to the conduct or the welfare of the people; 
^iUf' there is reason to appreliend, be productive of consequences unsuitable to the 
hen^pleni and generoua views of the British Oovernment. The history of India, inde^ 
^ Asia,' presents a aeilei of incessant rebellions, revolutions, and changes of dynasty, 
eMatng both from the tyranny, incapacity, and crimes of rulers, aiui the ambition or cor- 
fntption die people ; and our own experience of the Indian sovereigns and ministers does 
not eneodtsige a supposition that any material improvement of their principles and talents 
Im taken pmce in later times. Their government, left to iflelf, will exhibit both oppres- 
sion and rdaxation, but its excesses will be restrained within bounds of comparative 
itederatioa ^ a fear of the people, and of the ambition of powerful chiefs ready to avail 
^cnMetyea of their discontent* < But our alliance, and the presence of a British subsidiiiry 
cef «^9Btnoving that fear, leaves them at liberty to gratify without alarm their passions 
avaHce and injustice* The minds of the sovereigns, labouring under a certain con- 
of inferiority and degradation from the political restraiuts of alliance, often sink 
mW a state of apathy or of sensual indulgence tnat incapacitates them for tlie duties of 
gevertiment. ^ The evils suffered by the people are imputetl to their alliance with strangers, 
arloeaanre in itself sufficiently obnoxious to their prejudices to be regardeil with aversion : 
fkqp'become our enemi^ anxious to relieve their country from what they consider to be 
tiKfiipijncipal source of its calamities. The weakness of a government among a people 
obement. to force rather than to the laws, and destitute of those motives and habits of 
allliidiiiient to legitimate authority and the general good which are produced by religious 
I^l4 inoral instruction, is usually attended with insul^nli nation and anarchy. I'he excesses 
Ar ihAprb^ce may have occasioned a degree of desolation in his country that renders its 
sary in order to prevent its absolute ruin. The history of Oude, 
*r ^ perhaps illustrate these observations. Although in India the 

y&. the sole depositaries or the majesty and authority of their states, still our 
m can scarcely be considered as concluded with them alone, but with the states col- 
lectivity which they govern ; and we ought perhaps, on principles of justice, to endeavour 
radte to advance the happiness of the whole, than consult only the personal claims and 
jlljlMMnisions of the rulers ; to watch and guide the conduct both of the prince and the 
MOi^ and lead them iii the way most conducive to their mutual security and happiness, 
prince will gradually learn to appreciate the benefits of our friendship ; the people, 
^1^1 for the advantageous effects of our influence, will be desirous of its permanency ; 
a result will be obtain^ worthy of the superiority in knowledge, morals, and virtue of 
Sritii^h nation. The degree in which our influence and interpmition shoiikl be exerted 
iptttt be determined entirely % circumstances, and it would lie equally unadvisablc to urge 
^etp hxi ftr M to adtmt a ^stem of withholding them entirely. But in Travancorc, the 
the treaty authorized us to interpose our power for the amelioration 
ad]|hm!stnitm^ ; and the Right Honourable the late Oovemor-general, in 
iCio reiildent dated the fi2d November IflflP, stated, with reference to 
_ Ibi^^hjeh ap^ Governor-general to render undesirable the ae- 

the admfniatration of any part of the coun^ 
will sabofit to die deliberation of Govetga* 
fte md orditiafioes t|r Interilal 
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Eition of the f««il I 0 t w 0yjbe0 tal th^>- p l iy 0 i0 »iu.0f ^I ll WW Md 

^ denumds^’ 1 oej?l;i 4 i##itfi[ |io|)kidimd 

0 tiy p^peot of (kdlicy iinith^^eaM ii^ dotie^^ for-^^mvib 

arduous^ TW whiciple of my '^roc©e#nga 

K^h and the 0^pl0rkiiidl this cOnkf be aocompUshcdjonly 1^^^ 

To please the 4t was necessaiy that his authority) digp|tyf and re▼e^toea ih9^^^^'^^ 

maintained utlimpaired> and especiaify that the burdens of tne a>unti 7 should spete^y 
removed; ati4 to please the people, it was requisite that the oppxwion& tli^ 'c 
imposto, imd ruinous monopolies under which they lltboured should Dp aboi^lltdif 
which wotvld of course decrease the revenues and the means of paying; hpu^ 

ever cher^ed a hopet that by a system of activity^ order, and justice, X 
accomplishing those objects, apparently irreconcileable. My expectadoi^v wei^ 
appointed : in less than three years, although 1 encountered far greater diffioulii^*. ) 
haoantlcipated, 1 succeeded in paying, besides the current subsidy, debts of eighh^ lacs of 
rupees to the Company,, and nearly six lacs to individuals ; in abolisbihg 
si ve monopolies and taxes ; in settling the afiPairs of the countiy onpi^riplf^ of ju^ 
and humanity ; and I restored the management of the smte to a native dewahi. denvpj^ 
from its burdens, with a greatly augmented revenue, and in a situation of coUipieCe inmiial 
tranquillity.” 

In justification of the innovations introduced by him, Colonel Munro states ^01; 
land revenue system, though excellent in theory, was in practice oppreteivo 
and that the Government was cheated by fictitious remissions, the andouht of which w^siil 
into the pockets of die officers. 

The lyots being almost universally unable to read oir write, depended ujppd 
countants ror ^a knowledge of their annual redts and balance^, and aeldpin 
for their payments. The Raj dh was the general merchant ,bf^ hfe f ^ |S4 ^ 

commerce and monopalies destroy^' its prosperity. Neariy the, whole ^oqO"^ ™ 
was in one shape or another engrossed by the govctn men t,' while a itiost Ina^ ^ 
of its value was accorded 'to die cultivator. Custom-houses w^e established 
or ten miles, and duties exacted upon the traiisit of goods* ‘ » t i 

•• 1^6 severe and oppressive character of the gpvernrtient appears to hkve drisoh hi 
much from the confederacy and bold iniquity of the public servants as ftt>m the tyraiinyof 
the Rajah. The officers, as before observed, were organized moiv on princIplei^hF'fnl^ 
tary subordination than of civil polity, and were able with impunity to defraud ctheir 
sovereign and to oppress bis subjects, ^lus actuated by uniform maxims of interest opd 
combination, there was litde prospect of their renooncing the syste^ bf bohdiibt^^n|cb 
they had pursued while they should retain the same constimtion. “ / 

“ It was extreofel^ ^esirabl.,” adds Ccdpnel Munr^ “ to tx>iQmni^te 
sition to the government and the peo^eof Travancore; the 

established among the kariga^ and the entire conunand which j th^ pbMewed oveiT 
services of the. people, contributed to peipetuate military 

facilitate the means of commotiofi and insurrection. They Wer4S!."^&iri;, ht biu^ .^ - 
and civil governors, exercising absolute power in their diii^isU;^ * Tnq m.ve8titi4?d^<iF^ 
office was giveu by the Rajah with a sword, end.thie 
ibeik were carefully diepli^M whev^d]^ tt^y ^ 
riseo.by^ die kari^ 

In; ^bm^^' gnveimmenta the^<^ pf ^ 
o)4erved w^eiiorejealou^^^b^ " 

amd riiilrtirtritinti wi /istjefeoesriwadeH 


of rapNio^HlniQ 






oa jkkrmgn. 


m 


tli» contflj tiMt 4b^*abouU be (diveeled of .. Uie megutorliJ 
fanctiopeiwhkb they |WM8e«^> But the. wwi .which >1 have ateted^ouid not ecooiw* 
pti8li«d.bgr^3r<i^ .they oould he aocomplisbed only by reduoiug die karigars 

mei^y dp teeeuue^9e^Tllnts, and depriving them of all direci audiority over iho 

peiednsfor prapeHy^of^ lhepci^^ vas in Tain to hope that the kar^iu^ .would rclin> 
^iiih their haoitai^oF oommi^ and control while they possessed the means of. pursuing 
dieiii« ^ Persons h^after apTOinted to that office would always aspire to follow Uie example 
of their predecesiors; and there was no method of preventing the undue exercise of Uic 
bir^gars’ powers but by depriviii^ them of that power altogetlier. The |^i*udations of rank 
among the kari^rs opposed considerable obstacles to the efficient execution of their duties* 
An Older disagreeable to the karigars was seldom enforced ; it was sent from the wallee- 
siirTaddy kar^rswith a private intimation to disobey it» and it was convey etVfrom the 
ait^vf^y karigars to the karigars, and from tlic karigars to the proworteecars wiUi 
asimiiar reouest* If called to account, these officers asserted that they had transmitted Uic 
orderi and laid the blame of disobedience on tbeir inferiors, and it was difficult to examine 
floo or Ado proworteecars* But any order favourable to ibotfcelings or wishes of the kari- 

S sjwai carried into effect with the promptitude of military obedience. In fact respon* 
lity ik>uld not be fixed; they haa a kind of military constitution, without the laws, 
satiction, and discipline which prevent it from degenerating into anarchy and misrule. In 
pursuance of these considerations, the karigars have been gradually deprived of all direct 
auihori^ oyer the people, and reduced to the situation of collectors, or rather receivers of' 
the^ wenues; the offices of wallee-^survaddy karigars and stirvuddy karigars have been 
il^shed^ together with tbeir correspondent accountants ; ii karigar, under the title of 
tasQdar, has &;en retained at the head of every niuudaputwasil or district, with an ac* 
qp^tgnt denominated sumpreddy pillah, and liaviiig a certain number of proworiei^carK 
^ Tliis plan admits of no eviuion in comjuying with orders; amf tlic duties of 
l^uqa^. being cptifined to the cpllection of the land revenue, are executed with more 
^cl^ppy* The influence of names is considerable, and the discontinuance of the title of 
Will be attended with advantage.*’ 

adnfioistvation of justice a court of appeal and eight r.iHiih courts were formed* 
judicial establishments were cx>inpo8ed of the most iearneil and respectable Noirs, 
jj^rahmins, and Christians in the country; they had liberal salaries, and thdr proceedings 
according to tba Hindoo shasters and usages, and such fixed rules (not 
tJbeJiiajah might prescribe. 

' lAia courts consisted of a Natr, or first judge; a CliristiaU, or second judge and a Shastro* 

nomination of . a C%rbdan judged which was an after -thought, was received with 
ction by the Biahmins and TSfaire^ from its tendency to ensure Just niid impartial deci« 
and Colonel Munro is of opinion that, if some gentlemen who came out ns inissioim- 
' be ihdu'lp^d to iiet as judges, it would confer more solid, substantial, and important 
V bp Tfavidnobfe tliun atiy other measure. 

>eopJki recaived ooufts with marked demonstrations of sadsfaction and joy, and 
iitp them f^r justice ^th an impatience proportionate to the delays and vexations 
bey hpd/^iherto expcncnce^^in seeking it. The courts had given security of 
^ Arop^ty, and ponfla(enc& to tbe mass of the people. The Ilajah lost o cause to 
^ ^ ' P> ^ nmbunt of immediately paid. Great 

eiiU . ji,^ aljn^t nci^scd ; and KVeraV Nuir^^ to death 

' crueMni^d[0r& nad^ 1^^ Colonel Munro allows, however, that 

n^ aliribut^^ 

t|||i^ ibrtner. dni<iiilJlda, di« sup* 
iff ip iflteirfl g lA l fc wbastrsn^^^pandasift of 

lwtm6diate»ordoW^" th w ^^ 
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eoloiMa Uaanf «lMy tpBWOeji *0;«^ 

Iw^ d hOB d lit thereyeri—aytf^ <tfita03eoi<Btiqr.i»iti r «(} >-:> 

Ikbolished the %k« 

forced labour, and a variety of other vexatious imposts. He entei^krfeb^lf 
nadon and settlementtof the ryots* aooMnls^ ptrt to end ^toelm pmcdco of^gtediig 
lions of rent, for wUbh, with reference to the loir rate at which they ii^ee and to tl^ 
regularity of the seasons in Travancore, nojustfireteDice could exist* * iHe refteunea^of the 
pi^das having been diverted from their proper uses by the officers entrusted with their 
managementf and even the idols of the temples having been in many ii^tances T fol e n by dKf 
Nairs Brahmins, Colonel Munro, at the recommendation of a committee of . learnt 
Brahmins, Allotted, upon a lar^e and liberal scale, allowances for the dite>pei£^4Uic« 
of relimoos and other ceremonies at all the pagodas, and secured to the people hdequatu 
prices Tor the articles supplied for the use of those establishments in place of the arhitraiy 
exactions to which they had formerly been subjected on that score, till the jSHmevpiiiichilet 
it was ordered by Colonel Munro that the people should in no instance be requk^ to^se^e 
or supply the state on cheaper terms than they demanded from private indmdu^i^ « 

The former system of farming the land and sea customs, and all the high duties ocmtieCCed 
with it, were abolished; and a limited number of custom-houses plac^ undei^ the direct 
management of public officers. 

The exclusive sale of pepper, tobacco, and salt was reserved to the government, 
under such regulations as were beneficial to the people, while they tepded to inctetoe thb 
revenue; that from salt was raised from 25,000 to 30,000 rupees, and th^t frbfo tobCctk^ 
from five to eleven lacs. 

A new surv^ of the planmtions brought to light a mass of oppreisiop pn^ jcpir^t^ 
The claims of private individuals were, ascertamed with the utmoet .caicef 
mentation of revenue to the extent of one apd a-half lacs obtained by tb^, measure,, , .,„ ,V 

** The result of all these arrangements/* says Colonel Munro, has not dittf^pidiiccid 
my expectations. In the course or my proceedings, the relief of the peaq^^^and Ao^bttlafit 
or the state were equally studied and pursued. &>nce8Sions were^ made ynulually^ anti ip 
, proportion to . the improvement of other resources; and, a progressive of 

‘revenue has taken pla(^» v, , 

** In consequence of the abolition of a number of harassing und burdensome iiii|x 9 at% tbe 
revenues have been reduced to five or six heads, moderate in theivnppdicatidnta the pec^le, 
and susceptible of increase with the growing prosperity of the countryit - v : x . 

“ The revenue from land and gardens, which formerly yielded 9 lacs^ is now 

Tobacco . - ^ . " / • A' ' " ^ 'J116IMMD 

ISalt - - , . . . 30,000^ ' - ‘ iMjpb 

Land and sea etis^ms - - • 2;.80;090 - t - / ' 

Pepper - '‘ v' ' m-O ’a>g(v^ 

Timber - - v j - L 

Extiaordinariec^'i-'-f V ■ 5 

j iii •'* r Mi ii' .imiV iiiii 

•v.^ •!/ • > Tiifn niinti 


*f To the eatcfoc^n of coptrauts,,9^^ -ij 

^ MaasuS^rofcoCrcbP for^hc rheovery^b^^ 


defimhiert ' 

the divHnfl«ii«|MUIitKate]y'to>^e*dtob«iKuiriioditli«r 


tkm '«r>dMu«K><l|i|^ 
justioe of the 


If th» 

iiinwe is tMinfhm 




m m ftmikk innuiii afi th. 

arresn by a sale of his proper^. This VMtdc,* tboiBf^ japparaaty^Bkmniin^ 

ZS 9fi.Tjpl(Wce 

OK<^WjiM||ei(X^ MqnrhwbseYveai that the peonleiaC-Tkaismaora 

lnaeo'ho eotmomoe-te ihdc wMrof cUftvminaiibn'; and ihet the very iiiw eA^whldt. had 
bm'treMuvMi^ttirtiiitnA^ ftU to dw gwund' front therirreednciieabte eoothitieM l in ^ the 
■ tltd^’Wembeii ' of ' t^ phnehtiyettk '> Tiw^^aitie^ in choosing' Ui^aimitnitQvt, 


t 


Tf. 

AV»fti««KEe 

CtethiKK 


Ha Hh JoniBiK Ri^ 


iMittCC peromMr^ diterained^ H^tor wrong; to support unv 

F oe the morltii of hit deeisioU^ hi accused of bribery^ mad thh >!iliQio proi» 

If the eircar officer appoints the wnuih pundmyciti uteir 


ceedlHI^ hlvtd^e^ ^ ^ ^ 

deoltim wil^ber^nforinania to his wishes^ and his wtsnes too often to tne uitarestof the 
perspii Who'oilfers the highest bribe. If the head men of villages constitute the pui^myetB. 
theiN^latverylUtld diffi&rence betwixt these llxed judge* end the judges ippoiiited^ by the 
exOBpdOg that the fo^ are generally more deficient in Jmoiimd^ character, 

princi|Mey afaiHtyv und impartialitya The natives of IVavancore want that eotirulmiee in 
ea<di,othei^s proMty*. which is necessary to qualify them iU* compoftw or oi^mg pun* 
chajmtSs. : Tile auperioi^. education* knowledge, rank, and ability ortbq^dges ig a ^court, 
together with the solemnity of the proceedings, awe a native eonj^ginnjiyfyhf^y i^ ' 
cause iin^tp^ Bi^bn||ssii^^ before a punchayet, consisting of his e<|uat8, he ^ili Htigate 
^i^duf TOunds, , Thoin4ici4 regulations publislied on the formation of the’ courts dfTered 


puncjhsyet; but tbeir gcmeral disinclination tb adopt 
lat mode of aecisioti, and Its inefficiency in mOst cases wherein it was odoprOd, prevented 


its extended use, and rendered it necessary that suiu in general should fried by the 

' polimel^Menro;. indeed) a to show that tlie punchayet tf not n 

SffilddO ibiidtuttbn*, and that pifticha)^ were not known in Hindoo eonwnunittes until 
after tho Mahb^edfiii* eo^ttest^^ when the Mussulman judges having little ii^iinatlon to 
ti»llb^ ^fnse&ves whil. the; /investigation of suits among the Hindoos, and these ,«si little 
sh fWtt&ibOir di^^ to the decision' of the . Koran, they resorted to a system Of .Mbiura* 

fksmnsn ihibttataiteftiCia iiK>re 8uthorUaitW and peHect mode of jurispru^ime* > 

'' offered by Major Oartiac, thf 

iaU resident at Baroda, in a letter dated 27th June 1816, where he says, tbatpufteliayocl 
inffikuBeffat withosit .the imervention of governiiiei^'*^ iieadds, 
*h4hmwiMm»wide?a Kl l^g?sn ^ aM .puDafanyct and an £i)ghsh jui 7 .,. f The juries *it 

under the responsibility »iof aA, oatb^ shay evidciice sifted by ahle tooMtlsehr.wbich is 

U j ^ y s a plble Hindoo wouM deem himself degraded if desifbd ^ swear, arid d native govern* 

®P oath. The puiichayets sit sepdrato, and request evidence 
gitown option iifpqpe: but themselves ore coinpetent to jtulge pf the grounds on which 
^|re tlifir awards ^Jbe consequence is, that discontent witn their decision prevails to 
extent as^sq^cAlfnes to warrant a mistrust of the purity of their proceedings." 

Carnac asserts^thet the institutions of courts of jusiice were not foreign to the 
pr a eti e e ■ of the best times in Guzerat, and that they existed both under the Hindoo 
jjttltitinihpnt and during the rule of the Moguls.] 

'' "Oflht character of the Travanopreans, Colonel Munro draws but an unfavourable pic- 
aire. He tbW«lttrefitfe,tiM^WdAd6le^ 

silitil thuMsiiistt tbfim asHlessi^eoe^biPf 

Jriytdbe( tii;i tf ; > a wAl; i dffS | yiiAg itppMr4iA^^ in/eh#iMlfn<eM4 ludrals 

steieUiAteeamni^^ eourah oftaespot^ and 

wiirt)lWfed sshisib ^ aiM’ 

_ - ^ jMiii ^baxiweimiAieiMlf ithit tresta iggiwieMiiei amijemgais 

sfiMif tt«»w f tnatfAge^nt of Captain 

Blacker, 
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bf Ctt&a® 

tb6lt^^j^h hiih^lf th'c^ dulibB' Which had b^h 

lObhtW ffe ^ tb thb; cSfefiBhy 

l^hro uit;g^hhif f ^ 'The tll^ah -WM gr^e^^stt^^ 
melEisfire liiij^^bb pdnto obsbiyhig that hi& cbabti^ 'Hm^ 
of tranqcdH^i IcbmfUttV atid happitiem, sii^cb thh 'tW^lderit hiill i^i(» 

they had ttevel^ b^fbre experimiced» aiid wobtd not be llki^ to' exbcrictiila H^ 
deiwari. The ^resident replied, that the exigehey which had jtiatified tile aOand|^d^ of ^die 
managetfient of his country no longer existed, and that it was the dedi« of the 
Government that the former system of administration should be restored. 

The Rannee of Travancore also bore the strongest testimony to the benefitH Cbnfol^^ 
upon her country by the exertions of Colonel Munro, who embarked from Qhitbh for 
England on the 24th January 1819. The forecoing account of proceedm|» In Trayaneprh 
contains, perhaps, too much of detail : but the case is singular of a BriUsh office^ aetilig 
in the douole capacity of resident and dewan, and it appeared desirable to diow hoe^diit 
experiment had operated. > ; < ■ 

Guicowar» 

The treaties with the Guicowar do not (as in the case of Oude, Mysore, and Trayancbre) 
contain any stipulation conferring upon the British Government a right to interfere in the 
internal administration of his Hi^ness*s affairs ; but the necessity of Uiat interference arose 
out of the peculiar nature of our engagements, and was virtually invited by the Gutco«W| 
Rajah Anund Row, who, in a letter under his own hand and seal, dated the 29th July 18(0^ 
wrote as follows : As it seems impossible that 1 can retrieve myself or my coiitit^ Mli 

? resent embarrassments without reforming and reducing the expense in every dephv|ilh^1^ 
do hereby promise and agree to make the necessary reductions by degrees.’* ' 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Baroda state were such as to threaten its 
which would have exposed our most essential interests in that quarter to serious In 

I "I ^ * -1 •. Ii 1 > C 


irder to avert this evil, the British Government advanced from its own tre^ury t^e ifiiM of 
9,37,888 rupees ; and a further sum of 21,78,601 was, by the use of its* induetiOb and 
credit obtained on loan from the shroffs at a comparatively low rate of interest. Tlili 
timely aid enabled the Guicowar to pay off and to disband the Arab tnercettanes,'^aH^ 60 e 
mutinous and domineering conduct had rendered them an object of dread to the Rajabl ‘ 

Lieutenant-colonel Walker addressed himself, with the zeal and ability which distinipkii^l^ 
his character, to the reformation of the civil and military establlshinent^ 'tfnd tb 
tion of the abuses then existing in tlie Rajah’s dominions. Anund R6w*& iinl^[rtB^-l8^ 
such as totally to disqualify him for the management "of state affoi A, 'ft 
ment was established, which acted under the control of the 
various arrangements that were introduced by Lieu tenant-colon^ would' 

more space than can be . afforded in this pa^r. Thoreporta^llAjh^ ttransmi^^^ 
time to time to the Governor in Council of Bombay aro verjf volomjiious, and •abouO#;^^i^ 
matter of a highly interesting nature. The publication of 4ocom#U|S!.i>li|i|ilj|| ’ 

serve to show, that the respect' in which his authority it lleUdM Imtitatests 
durable basis. It is duh to his worthy successor, M^or CM****^^^**®*®^'^^^ j-.-. 

which begun by Colonel Walkeir, 

abili^, andluccess. ^ ^ ^ 

At the of Colonel Walkei^t 

affairs of tne OUibowar had been so for ithptNm^'US' to udbrd i 
tinetibti of the ^bgl^ed debt iu 

It .at. his ^ 

. pUrsdl^ A < mt aii4>^ 

tid^ariamia wfakli neees^ had hitherto i 

opinion 



Janu^lhdtt, 
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OfiiMeq ih», — i li o riti w eatira^y <ancii«wd. When, howavar, thm apiMMcd a pi«^ 
faiibUilj that the debt would toon m liquidated, the Supreme Government exprew^ the 
great^ n^taqce tuexpose to hasard jthe good that baa been acoomplishcd by tbe labour 
ami peratj^hce^ pf a of years, by witlid rawing all the experienced advantages of 
pur aup^W^^ c^apssI, and control and leaving the state of the Ouicowar to the narrow 
mUcy, lax habits, and unenlightened and improvident management of a native administra- 
iwn; they therefore relerred die question to the reconsideration of the Court of Directors. 
Ttie Bomnay OovernmeOt werp |d$o averse to a change of the system then existing. 

fe ^urt replied (Idth March 1815), « We can have no hesitation in declaring, that 
dip time of our ceasing to interfere in the internal affairs of the Baroda state should 
be expQbdpd to ihe period i^en the debt should be limiidated.” Owing to a variety of 
untoward circumstances, the guaranteed portion of the deut still continues to exist. 

On the accession of Sy^Jee Row to the sovereignty of the Haroda state in October 1819, 
the Boinhay Oovernment did not deem it expedient to continue the commission of govern- 
ment wKlchi CM before mentioned, had been established in consequence of Anund Row's 
ipcapaci^ ; hut the control of the resident was not withdrawn. 

1ft the month of April 1820 the Honourable Mountstuart EIpliinstonei» then governor of 
Bombay, proceeded to Baroda, and after having had several conferences with 2^i\jee liow, 
agreed to an arrangement for the future conduct of his affairs, the substance of which was 
as follows : 

I. All foreign affairs to remain, as formerly, under the exclusive management of the 
British Government. 

ii. His Highness to be unrestrained in the management of his internal affairs, provided he 
. bis engagements to the bunkers, of which the British Government is the guarantee, 
file resident, however, is to be made acquainted with the plan of bnance wbicli the 
Qimcoirar shall determine on at the commencement of each year ; to have access to tlie 
acedtints. whenever be may rcoutre it; and is to be consulted whenever a new expense of 
any magnitude is to be incurreu. 

3. The guarantee of the British Government to ministers and other individuals to be 
aprupplousTy ob^ryed. ^ 

tUg)^pemi4> choose his own minister, but to consult the resident be^re lie appoints I 


ik The Identity of limlnl^^ the two states will render it necessory for the British 

Governmentto olfec ita advice whenever My emergency occurs. 

Np. material deviation an the scale of expense, as fixed by Mr. Elphiiistone, seems to 
bava^tfl^ea pUcM^ until the year 1823-4^ when, from various causes, the finances became so 
swrtdfisly embarraatesd as to re<;[uire the prompt adoption of remedial measures, in order to 
esuiible the Ouicowar to fulfil hw engagoinenu with tiie creditors of tbe state who possessed 
lihaijjpiAaimtM of the Biitiah Govemnent. 

fifytkong the measttiM whidi were that of farming the districts for seven 

yeaint^ fe ywo ecaable^bimKeriai undir such regoIatJons as should ensure the ryots from op- 
Tim arrangement operated as* a check upon Byajee’a secret profits. Like most 
StehUiS f i f tm aa ’ he: wea^^ desisone of<amassiw a treasure, and for that purpose had not 
shMfidMWdn^tPhw owftliaaid’fhii^ been applied to the payment 

ofiiiwfidaKanii^ 

l^jee enteredifpon aline of cdnduct which placed him 
of Bombay: he paid no regard to the guarantee which 
xweditors, and oppress^ individuals for whose protection we 

in Conndl iw8 to par- 

irtw'enfafe rin abte to lib bbluMioDii ttof m 4MenniiMdl 
iW Ciiiooirtr. ' ql wbt^ % 
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for the gradual liquidation of the guaranteed debt, and accordingly, districts yieidiag 
a gross rerenue of 27,36,044 rupees per annum were assumed by the Bombay goveri^ 
ment. 

A further sequestration of territory was subsequently made, in order to" ensure the 
maintenance of the contingent horse which the Ouicowar was bound by treaty to hold at 
our disposal, but which he had failed to do. 

These were unquestionably measures of a severe character. The home authorities ad- 
mitted that the first sequestration had been rendered necessary by the obstinate j^rsistance 
of Syajee in a course of misconduct, which in its consequences involved the violation of 
the guarantee of the British Government to the creditors of the Guicowar sta^ and to 
other individuals who had a claim to protection against the violent and oppressive acts of 
this infatuated prince. ^ 

Sir John Malcolm greatly preferred the temporary alienation of a portion of the Guicowar 
dominions to the assumption of the direct administration of Svaiee’s affairs, because he 
apprehended that the last-mentioned proceeding might have led to the entire and final 
extinction of the authority of the prince : whereas, so soon as the guaranteed debt should 
be liquidated from the revenues of the sequestrated districts, their restoration would again 
place the Guicowar in that condition of respectability in which it was desirable that a 
family so long and so intimately conm*cted with us should stand.'* 


Nagpore, 

After the defection of Appah Saheb, in the year 1817, the nature of our relations with 
the state of Nagpore underwent a considerable change. Instead of a pecuniary subsidy, 
territory was ceded for the maintenance of the British troops ; the military force of the 
state was taken out of the Rajah’s hands, and disciplined and officered by Company’s 
officers. For the regular payment of the Nagpore military establishments, lands yielding 
a clear revenue of seventeen lacs of rupees were placed under the management of Eu- 
ropean superintendents. The remainder of the Nagpore territories were, during the 
young Rajah’s minority, administered by the resident, Mr. Jenkins, who, in an able and 
comprehensive Report dated the 27th July 1826 (and printed at Calcutta by order of the 
Supreme Government), has not only explained the nature of the arrangements which he 
adopted, but has afforded much valuable and interesting information relative to the nature 
of the country, the character of the people, the state of agriculture, trade, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, and various other particulars, including a sketch of the history of 
the Nagpore state. 

Mr. Jenkins tried the experiment of governing by means of a minister placed under 
check by British officers, but he soon perceived the necessity of taking into his own hands 
the direct administration of affairs. The reasons by which he was induced to adopt this 
measure are stated in his Report, page 304 to 308. The unlimited choice of British 
officers, both for the civil and military branches, gave to Mr* Jenkins the means of bring- 
ing every kind of talent required for his purposes into action ; and it appears that by their 
cordial co-operation those purposes were effectually accomplished. 

The system thus established was to terminate as soon as it should be ascertained that the 
Rajah was competent to undertake the management of his own affairs. “ The objections,” 
observes Mr. Jenkins, ** to vesting the powers of a Native government in the hands qf 
British officers, and the fear of rendering it difficult to revert to that government the 
longer its functions might be suspended, are reasons for fixing as early a date as possible 


* The delay whi<^ bSS unavoidably taken place in printing the Appendix to the Committee*! Report, attordf 
portunity of statfng^il^iii by advices received from Bombay* it appears that Lord Clare had preywed.imn 
grant su^ ttrma to tiii bankers as induced them to release the British Government from lt> guarantee. or 
to them : and thbl Syi^ l^qlso afforded good security for the maintenance of the contingent 

The se^pigpted ^tricts had ancordingly been restored to him. > 
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<>f lfaevJ^UiMi.adniUu8t«^ On the other hand, the little prospect 
the dole of of rendering his 

govyetnment either secure or respecuble, by leaving the administration to Native lunc- 
yy assampdpn ol the government by the British resident, and 

his ar^gftmi^ received the sanction of the Supreme Government. The 
enects of these arrangements have in every resji^t been benencial, iiorhos there been 
any material innovatioa. introduced into the Native ^stem calculated to obstruct the res- 
tbratlon of the Native goverhm^t, except the spirit in which it has been administered ; a 
spirit of purity and justice which must be preserved, if such a restoration is intended as u 
either to the prince or his people. The revenue is improved and is improving j 
if IS ^llected with fkcility, and the amount of it does not burthen the people to a degree 
that ‘Would chi^clc their industr}^ or prevent the accumulation of capital. It is also collect- 
ed at an expense not exceeding the authorised charges of the Maluiitta innnagcmcnt, and 
much below what was annually extracted from the people by bribci-v and extortion; and it 
maysafiely' be asserted, that in no part of the Company's dominions is tliere a greater 
degm of security both to person and property, of purity in the Native officers of revenue, 
justice and police, or of freedom from all kinds of oppression and exaction, than in the 
Ni^fpore territories.” 

On the Rajah's coming of age, the administration of the best calculated part of his 
territory was made over to him; but the whole military force of the .state was declared to 
lie vested in us, for the payment of which, as before observed, ten ilory was rcservetl. 
But in the year 1829 the reserved districts were also given up to tlie Ilajah, on the condi- 
tion of his paying an annual subsidy of eight lues of tSonaut rupees ; the auxiliary force, 
which had oeeii pla^d under the command of European officers, was to he gradually 
dliba^ded, and a national force raised in its stead, for the performance of internal duties. 
T^e R^ah was however still bound to maintain at all times, in a state of efficiency, u 
body of not less than 1,000 of the best description of irregular horse, commanded by his 
dWDi officers. 

. {Dio powers of almost unlimited interference in the internal affairs of Nagpore, which 
bud be<m exercised by Mr. Jenkins, and which were cxpre.s8ly reserved to the Mriti.sh Go- 
veirament by the treaty of 1826, were modified by that of 1829; hut in case of gross 
misrule and oppression on the part of the Rajah, the British Government is still em- 
powered by treaty to resume tne management, through its own officers, of districts in 
which disorders may have been produced by harsh and oppressive ucts.^ 

Sattarafu 

The treaty with the Rajah of Sattarah, dated September 1819,1 provided, that his 
terrUpries, which yield e revenue of about twenty lacs of rupees per annum, should at 
v; first 


£ncfsgtlinrierit^t<RigpORf, 96 DeceOiber 1890, Art. 3. 

10, 19, ami taa exiSthw treaty are hereby cancelled, and the following mocHfled provinionii Mubetitutcil 
la Uritiili Oomameiit. through ite local reprcMtiantive, to offer udvire to 
the Mabahijah, bis heirs and successors, on all Important matters, wlicther relating tu the internal ailmiiiistrstion of 
the Nagpore terrtUMry or to extenttU edheems, and hie Highncsfi shall be l>ouhd to art In conformity tbendo. If, wliteb 

anarobpr and misrule should hereafter at any linne prevail, in neglect of 
iwpaiM^yice apdlniiumsti^Mre, senopsly endan^^ public trauqoillity, and pjicing in jeopanfy the ^tHhiJity of 

his Himnbsi'diik^^ to the Ifonoiimblc Company, ibc Uritinh Goventi/h ut 

td-ltsetf officers to the mnnugctnciit of such district or districts of the Nug. 

poddl00IIOQ;lll;;l^ aadforaa long a period as >c msy deem necessary; the surplus receipts in such 

shall ulMmatelj have the entire arrangement of the coumry now ceded to him ; Imt as it is necessary, 
oa haaomit Of tha neent opiniuasti of tha country, that It should at first be governed with partieului care snd prudence, 
thaiidml9iidiftloUsH}l fortlie^^ retnaio in the hands of tlie Uritish political agent. 7 bat odiccr will however 

and In eonsultation with bw Highness, and fn proi^ion as bis High.. 
Iiiililiirtll W “llitiiiliir I mifi fuir mid nfiin » their abhuy t» govern the emintiy, Iha Welsh Government 

tends^ He wUi, however, at all timeaiitt«a6* as above agreed, 
tallft li i fctftwW igfiwMI ctia wafiitaiuuica of genera) 

tran^uhtlty. “ - ■ .. ... .. v:. ^ 

vf. 2 Q 
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first be p](aced in the tnenagement* of .the British. be 
fen^^lp ttmt <of the Rigan. After the country had been ptofverhr aenled 
sii jk^rintehdence of the resident, it was accordingly made over the Rajabii ef whi^ 
disposition and fitness to govern ^ favourable acc<nint has been |pveii%i.i The rniikai^ 
of Sattarah is entirely^ regulated by the British Government, to whose advice in ell 
portant matters, the Rajah is bound to conform. , ^ . 

Holkar, 

By the treaty of Mundissoor in 1818, the Holkar state w-^as placed on the' 
other powers connected with us in subsidiary alliances. Mulhar Row H6lfthr1)eih|^\^ 
a minor, the government was carried on by a dewan, under the superintendence or ^ 
resident, until the young prince came of age. 

Nizam, 

Although the British subsidiary force was liable to be employed in suppressii^g, disordi^ 
within the Nizam’s dominions, we were not authorized by any article of the 
Interfere for the correction of any errors of government to which tliose disorders mt^t be 
traced. The interference therefore, which was actually exercised in the Nizam’s alraiirs is 
to be justified, in so far as it admits of justification, on the general principle, that an 
obligation to support the authority of an ally involves a right to restrain niin from exciting 
insurrections by acts of oppression and injustice. 

In the year 1810, about ten years after our intimate connexion with the state of Hydra- 
bad had been formed, the resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham,^ expressed his conviction 
that no improvement could be expected In the state of the Nizam’s affairs unless the 
administration of the country were placed under the control of the r^ident. ‘‘ The dcifel!^ 
(he adds) of the present government are too deeply rooted and too widely exteu4e<(«;iw 
admit of any partial reform, and it is therefore unfortunate that the only eirectual reiofray 
that can be applied should be so much at variance with our views and policVJ'’ Of tHV|ike 
purport were tne opinions expressed by Mr. Russell. t “ The disorders (said he) 6i lljl 
gj Nizamis government are those more of the system itself than of the^ agents by wKprh it 
^ is administered : they are not, therefore, to be corrected by any partial measures. 'Parti- 
cular complaints are easily redressed, and particular abuses removed, but any plan of 
reform, to do effectual good, must be general and comprehensive. Such a plan, under dire 
present circumstances of the Nizam’s court, can proceed from no other source than tWfe 
supreme authority of the British goveriiihent, ana must have its foundation eitlier in' tht 
diminution or in the increase of our interference. ^ i . 

“ If there was 

and talents to excrcFse ^ 

desirable that he should be made miniver, and that the correction of th^vi] ^houl^,,!^^^ 
left to the spontaneous efforts of his judgment and activity^ Rut 

found, nor in the present condition of the governiiient would if t6'ifk|^6t 

that such B person should be found. It is among the necirtsiary dOnsequeiices w the 
dependence of one state upon another, that men of that despfitS^n are not . phiddad^ 
There is no ipeld in which they can either form or eX^ci$a' th^'lCident^ andvft 
faculti^ as with commodities, that the production Uid'damAnd/’ ^ 


any individual among the Nizam’s own servants qualified by his charaetpr 
crcise the functions of government without control, it woiifd certairily Ite 

. 1-1 1-- i_ 1 ..I L ; 1:1 


, ^ HaatUigs, in a letter^ipifi] 
and infftS- 


Moved hy the representations of Mr. Russell, 
dated 1820, authorized hhh td filfl 
establish a salutary control over the internal administration of the conn 
he was direcite^y4> obtain aocui^te aoeotmtadfafi establishments, reTOp 
to endeavors h proper distribhl^ 



<» To Lora Hattlngs, 
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of the repenue systenrty the recluetbn of debt, and the efficiency of the troops. No. SO. ^ 
es these objects were to he effiected throtif^h the instrumentality of Rajah Chun«jtoo 
X4>)1» Mr. iiitssell was to assure him that) on the condition of his affordinff hU faithful ami ' y 

iiaaloiia assistance, he might rely upon the protection and support of the Governor- general ^ s joncii^M 
in Council. .v. . r 


In a letter, dated 1st Sept€ral>er 1820, Mr. Russell reported the proceedings which he 
had adopted, in concert with Rajah Chundoo Loll, with a view to the reformation of 
existing abuses. 

The minister Stummoned the several talookdars to the capital, and intimated to them 

.determination to punish signally any acts of violence anil op|)ression which should be 
iil future committed. Each lalookdar was required to execute a separate instrument, 
binding him to abstain from undue exactions, u» seise all disturbers of the public peace, 
and. to deal with them according to the orders which should be issued by government, anti 
to make regular reports of all persons in confinement in the district, specifying their olfetices. 

In almost every instance talookdars, instead of fanners, were constituted collectors of 
the revenue; the advantage of which change was, that it destroyed induceiuenls topractLe 
extortion, aiidgave them a direct interest in the prosperity of the country. 

The police throughout the Nizam’s country was in a very inefficient slate. Every district 
and village had its proper officers, holding their offices by hereditary tenure, and respon- 
sible in their property and persons for tlie discharge of their duty. Rut owing to the 
weakness or negligence of the government, those who ought to have been the guardians 
became the distuniers of the pence, and many leaders of gangs of robliers proved to be 
persons who had belonged to tne police. Of these some were punished ciipitnlly ; but the 
general course which the minister pursued was to restore the individuals to the enjoyment 
of their hereditary rights, taking security for the future fulfilment of their duty. In some 
districts, however, umere large gangs of banditti had acquired strength, it was found 
necessary to employ a military force. 

Tite ordinary administration of justice was combined with the collection of the revenue, 
in the person of the talookdar, and was again delegated by him to siihordinate officers. 
*l^e minister ordained that in coses where the talookdars or other officers were parties, 
u appeal should lie to him. 

All points relating to the Mahomedan law were referred to the principal cauzee of the 
01 ^. Complaints against public officers of any description were investigated before the 
muiister himself^ and questions of ordinary litigation were submitted ^lo a new tribunal, 
which sat every doy except Friday (the MahomMan sabbath) in a public apartment in the 
minister’s house. The proceedings before this tribunal were conducted without any expense 
to the parties. ** 1 have had occasion,” says Mr. Russell, “ to examine, and have foiiml 
reason to be satisfied with its decisions. I make a point of receiving and conun iinica ling 
^th Uie minister every petition that is offere<l to me. The conseciuence is, ihotcompliiiiils 
i^e now brought in from all parts qf the country ; justice is to be had by calling for it; 
rapression can no longer , be concealed ; and the punishment and dismissal of some of the 
t^bi^ra have srifen out of the investigetion ofcomplainu preferred in this manner. 
Tii ciuea which admit of it reference is encouraged to the punchayctj^ a meth^ of trial 
whli^’is tlfe most congenial to the habits and opinions of the people* and which seems 
iSinyi to be ihost bighfy. thought of by those who hare bad the best means of estimating iu 

■ Ip thnt ait the capital wu estitblished at Auningabad, in tbe province 


»IWi^^twliati *o w disadvantages arising ftom th^pwaliarlttr of 

at eveiy step tbe oppost^ noCoiify of mdtvid^ 
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whd ik the^ mkih^anccl Iitf abcties^ blit 
Uci^ iniroicd to his administration. # ^ ^ lif 

’^^iLKave,^’ iays Mr. Rtissill," ikinfincd tny ^advice tb the ibifilifer’oh^e^ 
ih^'^ dorr^ctibn of ab'usd^ ^d have fa^en darbful to livc^ raccmihiewftti^ ibeamf^iii 
thb shbpe of innbvatio^.' dohe josticc, In othf <)(^il=!i^ 

institutions of the" cbuinti'^^ As strangers, We lire hasty inc-COtidemnittgl ibhatw^^ 
understand, and have often defeated our good intentions. by e9tBbl^,in£^^iqi^jQ^ a^ 
rules and methods to the exclusion of those which have grown out 
the people, and are inseparably blended with their manneri^. and *‘ 




Mt^ Hussdl adduced the testimony of respectable British officefatbi the ^ 4 iilito 0 'ved’f^^^ 
of the country consequent upon the introduction of the fneasureaaboveidesoribed^ im .0 


On the 1st J^lecember 1820 , Mr. liussell retired fr^rn offi^^ .^pd TO yjr - -r 

Charles (then Mr.) Metcalfe. In his earliest report oir the S^ie.p|^ajf|]a^af,^^h9 ci^ 
Hydrabud, which is dated 2d February 1821, he says, “ It wjll be ^rali^Jng td^tM 
viumor-general in Council to learn that much good undoubtedly^ Kot b«?CT 
Nmm*s country by the measures authorized bv his liordship^ltthd; 
by Mr. Bussell. The habit of receiving petitions, bf 

them* to the minister for redress has been beneficial, by giving; hdpe4td iAhli^br^ 9 % 
alarming the unjust. It has been continued and extended 'smpe 1 ^66k of ' tha 

residency.” ' ’■ / ' V'"" 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, however, conceived that much remained‘ to be done. He had 
ascertained that tlie expenditure of Uie Kizanfs govenimbnt exceedbdHhb incOiiie by dbout 
ten lacs annually. Every branch of the administration appeared to reqHiiire irtV^t%8tibn-^ 
but the points to which his aUentlon was more immedlauqy diifcctfed^ / » ' V 

1st. The reduction of the expenditure of the governnient 
2d. A general settlement of the land revenue fora term of yeavai Jp 
settlement, including arrangements with the heads of village, fpr, ^j^ptroductipn ^qia 
system-^of police. ■ - «„: .. /•“ ^ ’'■"sV "’dA-,.,. 

•The reduction of the expenditure would, he observed, 
worthless persons who devpuved the resources of the state. 


rxiff-v 


ad^re;b^ow^^J|iyJJ 


^^Aiieitleinent of the land revenge, such as was proposed* Woui 
c¥^ 6 bhti*abtors who plundered the cultivators s . i ^ :s ::^ r v ^ . 

, i can, hardly reckon,” says Sir Charles, on the zetdon^ suppoiliiof thesnk&Btfflr dm 
either , scheme, but ' I dp not despair of his acquiescence r and if lie vrili ionly >aqq«kgbt^ 
^ r^^y to take bn myself the lahoiir and odium orthe*tasId,i ' v is. a,... ; 

To inwst ongQod fai^ beu^ kept i>y government ahditi a^ebB'i^th/tbeid 
regard to all engagements : tp .tak^ care that the goVeth^enVabft'i^ 
dip acknowledged righu. ^vernrqpnt: t;be^ airb’bWe^te ^ 



:ilOV0l 


The most ei&ctiial, andLperhap^ tfag siiv^ 
(^try^ would be % the app^ipitmeMt q 


|^ -JllJ -*VKic 


thft I (Oonnder to< b« 
inasmni^mt iit wouli 




thBt>W0M«Med»'I.shou)4^d,,.«fteri« 
prdcaiaffai^ ^ 

<br. the 
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to iMr assiskanoa whenever it may seem necessary. Imleedf I have already acted upon 
this principle in several instances.*' 

> To Sir Charles Metcalfe's despatch the i^plv was, that the infonnatioii which it voutained 
was considered by the Gk>vemoivgeneral to uc extremely interesting expressions which 
gave him no reason to suppose that his proceedings were regarded wiui disapprobation, and 
consequently left him at liberty to follow the course on which he had entered. 

In his next letter, dated 80th March 1821, the resident stated that the Ki/ain'$ govern* 
ment had agreed to make a general settienient of the land revenue for a term ot' years ; that 
in the southern division of the country the settlement was to be eflecteil by the minister, in 
concert with the resident ; while in the northern parts, that duty was entrusted to (^iptain 
Seyer and Lieutenants Sutherland and Clarke. I have received/* s.ays Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, a report from Lieutenant Clarke of the recent repeopling of ninety villages in 
O^ district, by returned emigrants, in consequence of general assuranees of protection which 
he was authorised by me to convey to the people." 


^ He proceeds to say— It is a delightful part of my present situation, that 1 find in the 
Niaam^ service an ample supply of British officers able and willing to render the greatest 
awiftance in establishing the prosperity of the conntiy. The services which they perform 
heymid the limits of their militai^ duty are undertaken with the greatest :«eal anii public 
spuritf without any incitement from additional emoluments. As yet, therefore (what* 
ever may hereafter l)e judged proper), these .services are performed without any consequent 
charge to the Nizam’s government." 

Sir Charles regretted that he was not able to employ the same instruments in the rest 
of the Nizam's territories ; but observed, tliat he could not decently object to the minister's 
proposal, that he, in concert with the rcsideiit, should superintend n great part of the 
work. He however added, there is a facility of tiHsent on the part of Chnndoo Loll, and 
a practical counteraction of whatever is right, arising out of the inveteracy of bad habits, 
Which both together form a singular character." 

The terms in which the foregoing communication was noticed by the Governor-general 
iii Council were those of approbation : the plan of revenue settlement was considered by 
his Lordship to be ‘‘ extremely judicious.’ 

' On referring to what passed in Council, it would however appear that a feeling of dis- 
satisfisetion existed in the mind of Lord Hastings in respect to the resident’s proceedings. 
On the 27 th May 1821 his Lordship recorded a minute, wherein he says, A zc4il promot- 
ed by ^he purest humanity has leu Mr. Metcalfe considerably beyond tlie line which I 
had proposed for our relations with the Hydrabad state, f no not mention this in 
censure, because I am myself so aware of the disorganization cxi.sting in that country, and 
df the difficulty of applying efficient remedies, that I cannot say whether Mr. Motcalft* 
would have had a prospect of permanently meliorating the condition of the inhabitants 
by proc^ures.less decisive than those which he has adopted: on that account I have not 
iRteiiiupted what ^ has uodertahen. At the same time, it is obvious that Mr Metcalfe 
hat, in effect* taken upon himself the whole guveniment of the country, not by working 
secr^y upon the devotion of the mitiister to us, but by a direct and avowetl superin- 
tendence of the territorial settlements, with all the concomitant arrangements now in 
pt«gr«Bs; The tesvAt I have no doubt will be eonally beneficial to the Nizam and to liis 
^plq ; yet it cause exterior irritation and dislike among the better elmwc^ This 
eapeot be upheld, though, after having embarked so overtly in it, 1 fcjar 
in our witnainwing oarselve*. A system or«steiitatio«i» 
in*' i* * 0 irrcconcBwiWc to the tnexims TelterstwWyifeppessed 
upon os by the HUmjiltt&Iib W «nd solittle accordsot With my iiothM»»ef^stico or 
ibitt i nnaw Mlbnsy imything which tenaii Hs filent 

fl»in tup ‘be 

W Wwobber bklttly of th. u^cr. 
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hand counteraction practised by Chundoo Loll. I am pot on|y > 

^^ ttia£.leaa:than the interpo^itibii* aurtbbrf^ed by his Eitcelletj&y^Jthe^^ 

Couo^l’’ (alluding', it is presiini^, to thtj' ittsttyuctioos of; Janiia^^ Jluf^l4 

^^ woufiiiihave been indffectttaf^^-'hot rhhft^ al^'^pprehehsive 
vigilance will be required to prevent the violation of the ehgagidtnehV tb 
goverurnent is pledgbiir to eradicate the extortion’ anrd*e^pr(^«sib^;^b 'v^Mch'^^ iaativq 

oiticers, front th^>, highest tb the Ibwest, are deeply, seirtselesslyi hh’d fd^iThbiy addicted.^ 
Again, writing on. (%e)^tb Jone’1822, he says, Thet^ never^iTSirpposei'waSels^ew 
a territory so entirely abandoned to the pillage of extortioners^ • seeing no^eifjd'trat' their 
o%vn illicit rghin. There never can have been an administration of ^government less 
paternal, or more careless of the good of the people and the infeiett ssove 
As affairs were going on, I know not how long the country co,Mld, h^y^fAVoideii Utter 
desblatioh. The crisis seemed near at hand, if the GovemQr>gqnerf^i ,l|^d,nbt 4 nt$|tpoAa^ 
the saving shield of British protection.** Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeds aS/follQVVS : ^; Jn 
exercising the powers entrusted to me, one of the objects md^'t ChrCfbIty ke^^’w 
to avoid all unnecessary interference. AH instructiohs to the genUehihn 
part of the Nizam's government are accnircHtigly framed in conformilty' with 
They are not alio wed to i.ssue orders ; they inquire knd report y they aid and 
authorities ; they are to remonstrate in the event pf oppression , or viplatibp pf en^gi^ 
incnts on the part of government : but their functions are pot authoritaU^ 
as checks on oppression, they may sometimes be in collison With Ipctd powers^. th^.Are 
enjoined in every other respect to co-operatc with them, and to uphold tbe^izam'Sr.gp- 
vernment by all means in their power. * > 


** Another object of equal Importance, which is secured by the isatne mitons, is^to kpCpv 
entire and unimpaired the whole system and machinery of the native goi^ei^nment/sb that 
when the time shall come when our intervention may be withdra^vw whhbnt detrtn^iit’tlb 
the people, that measure may be adopted without any demngemeirt or ’bbstnictloii 
movements of the government.*’ , , {» vrv»(,i &7 jjiT 

The resident declared that he bad not interfered in the nomination ;of Native A of 

aity-grade. ■... 

Shortly after ,the date of the letter from which the foregoi ng passages have beCti takieinr^ 
Chundoo Loll, at the alleged instigation of the house of William Palmer and of Hyifra- 

bad^ forwarded to Calcutta, through Mr. John Palmer of that city, an address to Lord Rat- 
ings, complaining of the interference exorcised by the rcsidentin the Nizamis gbyernm^L 
Lord Hastings reproved Chundoo Loll for having sent his represehtatiqii . 9 ^^^ 
through an irregular and improper channel ; but at the same time cal jed upp^^^^ ir^iqepi. 
for explanations regarding some of his proceedings. Sir Charles Metca|ret to . 

the receipt of the Governor-generaPs letter, had discoyjered the inirigbpiiyhifS^^^^ 
cd to offect his removal from office; and in a d^^paten dated 31st 
the conceptions with which' he had apprehended, and t^e 
vonred to execute the Governbf^generaPs in$trhc/tibhaf']|pV ^be 
dent’s advice and influence. With a idew' to' thh benefit 61 tfe 

suppose,** says Sir Charles, ^our interference in his Hip’ 

a right, out also a duty, arising oqt of pur supremacy in 
obli^tk^ of maintaining the tranquillity dr ^ 
qiienthr^ of protecting the people IVomopl^ " 
of their riwfa against revolution.' Ttie 


emigraticllder jOrarredtipti | '^and tui 


seems to^i 

•houlW 


[or fall 


ifaMtvn (M 
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; ^ in tfaeinti»i[ial concerns of states under our protection is neither desirable 

lior g^hei^s when it can be avoidech and should only then be resorted to when it is clearly 
necessary fbr the preservation of the people liom tne Juusery and destruction which must 
ever ittehdpppj^lon and mtsru^v 

On the other hand» if interposition be a duty when clearly necessary for the ndief of 
thepeople» it would seem to be so in a more thau ordinary cteuree when a ctiuntr}^ is 
governed by a minister supported by our induencei and absolute iti power. 

^ In every case where we support the ruling power, hut more esnecially In such a case 
aa tihat last described, we become responsible in great measure for tne acts of the govern* 
mant* and if :they are hurtful to the people We aid in indicting the injury, 

A native govermne^nt is little else than a great landlord ; and if its tenants and culii- 
vatpra be net cherished, the estate mui>t soon be ruined.’* 

Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeds to say, that in order to defeat the shifts resorted to by 
Chdhdbo tx>}l to evade tne provisions of the revenue setlleiaent, he was led to noniiiuite 
officers c^rged witli the general duty of receiving the complaints of cultivators or others 
oppi^i^sed by the government, and obtaining redress for them, eitlier by application to 
local adthbri ties or by representation through the resident to the Nizams government. 
The exicptidn to this general rule bud reference to the seizure of banditti or other crimi- 
nals, wh^rb itimry to die comniunily might result from die delay in their appi*chcn8ion ; 
in which case the officers were empowered to seize, fur the purpose of delivery to the local 
authorities. Th^se measures, he says, had already produceu much good. lie adds, 
« Were I to attempt to define briefly the nature of our present interference, I should 
describe it as a healing of the wounds inflicted by misrule, and a nursing of the country 
for the benefit of the people and the sovereign, under a temporary necessity cnuseil !)y the 
pepMliar character of the prince and the ruling minister, and by the peculiar predicuiuent 
of the latter relatively to nis own sovereign and our government/’ 


The majority of the Council having di tiered in opinion from Lord Hastings, ns to the 
merits oif the resident's proceedings, and the force of the reasoning by which lie hud en- 
deavoured to justify those proceedings, his I..ord.ship exercised the right with which he 
was ^by law invested, of giving efiect to his own views in opposition to the votes of the 
CounciL -He accqydingly issued, in his own name, instructions, dated 2.5th October 1822, 
to l^r IV^etcalfe. Lord Hastings denied that, In virtue of our supremacy, we nre 

obliged to proti^t' tbe subjects of our allies from oppression us well ns to guarantee the 
princes against reyolution ; an obligation which oppUes only to those states which have liy 
particular engagements, rendered themselves professedly feudatory. Our treaties, ob- 
served his Lordsfim^ cKaractcrize tlie Nizam as an Independent sovereign, a distiiiclion of 
which we appefireu to have lost sight; hence those sudden starts of dictation which had 
been in use. , .fie admft^d. that, for the common interest of the two governments, it was 
reqiidsite tha^ his fiighnesS’s territories should be restored to prosperity ; yet,” says his 
Lordship, eveii lhait e:)t^ii8e would be insufficient, wer^ not our iniliicDce to b© insnnged 
with deluai^ atid ,tb W unavow|ed> , Such is the distinct nature of our relations with the 
Nizaifi^ ilnd a disrbgitrd 6f Its term^ would be no less repugnant to general principles than 
to .4fi*aid<m of this g^yernm^^ 

bf in^l-atltpim is unquestionable. Does, that, liowever, decide the 

modb ifi ^ Where is pur right to determioe tlmt^ the 

thtf 0 |ir taktpg iheremedy mio our owp hands ? I'he 

Were such a pretencf^ allpwotls^ o powerful 

ich a,presum|>- 
M ihteaten 


BUStmWdiAd bbiPbf a preak neit ^ 
obvious, that no prifidpteTib tub law room for 

d(iy> V itigt ig convvblskms rogo so violently in 

biard^jf am, tho r 

cMei a^ thnoMse m of a descriptkni 
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tw€«ii ilidwittaMe exigeoey^ and an asserted convenience, wbere vame 

if toleratedf as a ground of procedure, would furnish ready pretext Ibr die fboittt nauipar 

Lord Hastings gave Sir Charles Metcalfe full credit for zeal and rectitude of inMtidni 
but observed that, under the erroneous supposition of our right of supremacy, hk mea- 
sures in beiialf of the people had been carried to an undesirable length, and that it wm 
natural for Chundoo Loll to be staggered by the tone of authority assumed by the resi- 
dent after he had been apprised that we disclaimed any arbitrary sway,, and should only 
point out to his judgment the measures which appeared the most efficacious fiir his masters 
oenefit. 

The empowering British oflicers to receive appeals against the undue exactions of (he 
native functionaries was. Lord Hastings conceived, of itself a delicate trust; but the. act 
of investing them with authority to suppress depredations, and such crimes as afiected the 
safety of the community, constituted an ostentatious assumption of the government. His 
Lordship felt that the system upon which the resident had acted could not be suddenly 
abandoned without inconvenience; but he instructed Sir Charles Metcalfe gradually lo 
substitute influence for dictation, and to afford his support to Chundoo Loll. 

Minutes of di.ssent from the judgment of Lord Hastings were recorded by the other 
meinbers of council; that of Mr. Adam was dated the 1st November 1822. He ob- 
served that, from the tenor of former communications, the resident must have been led 
to suppose that Ids measures were approved. Tlie general principle stated in Lord Hast- 
ings' letter of October 1822 to Sir CUiarles Metcalfe, as precluding our right of inter- 
ference, Mr. Adam admitted to be, in the abstract, incontrovertibly true ; “ but," he added, 
** I venture, with every deference for the authority from which it proceeds, to doubt its 
applicability to the actual condition of the Nizam’s government, and our relations with 
that prince. If the state of Hydrabad retained anything of its pristine strength, even as 
much as remained to it when it engaged in the alliance, i should hold the principles on 
which the treaties were formed as tlie unerring guide of our procedure in all matters 
between the two slates. I have always seen cause to regret the departure fi'om those prin- 
ciples evinced in our interference to direct the Nizam’s choice of a minister and in other 
cases, and in none more flagranth' than in that arrangement which established Chundoo 
Loll in his absolute authority. Templing as was the immediate advantage, it wa.s dearly 
purchased by an assumption of power on our part, which, though not so intended, w as 
regarded both by the Nizam and his people as proclaiming that the independence of his 
Highness was a mere name. Even before this transaction, me spirit of the original alliance 
had fallen into decay, from the natural operation of a subsidiary alliance, when proper 
counteracting measures are not applied to check the tendency oi the subsidising st^te to 
rest on its ally, and neglect the sources of its own stability and internal independence* It 
is impossible to disguise from ourselves, that for some ytears past the state of Hydrabad 
has been in a condition of absolute dependence on us; that its own power has b^n a 
mere shadow; that it has been prevented solely by our support from crumbling to pieces, 
and becoming the prey of intehial anarchy ; that the minister has been avoweuly the crea- 
ture of our will; that every political measure has been dictated by us ; and that our 
abstinence from taking an equally decided part in the internal ttdministration, coVBibi^ed 
with the proper causes of decay, had brought it to tbe cCndiUoii ill which it.was^ wbill.we 
found the reform forced upon us. > ; .. 

“ I profess my inability to perceive in a government and country so ntnCtedl 
blance <|f^|fag,t independence with regard to internal CCnccms which tbc 
alliance I dp not draw from these facts any inference favombfe tO OCr^ a 

ing a de«pint^ ^e ::'oVerj]thi^ broken-down effete government Jbsdbe attd policy jdilfee 
claim % jBC iilpH it in something like the execciCa of 

autboriiw^ MM i y ji fcy to r<^inviTOrate its rewmroCal^ 

imposes bn df taking etfectual measiireivibr the 

tee nothing treating, in the»’exeiciwrbf tba aegm^lnier-. 

fereoce 



m ornmKi^iQVi. ^ 

MQQMiy «dnii tted bme&oial purposes to a >tate iacapabW of recoverioii 

^Thc o|>mion8 of the other members of CounciU though differing from his upon some 
mt^r poinu, were in thoc Dtutiii aeqprdaut with those of Mr. Adam. 

^a'thcsc^^m^ I^d )ia$tiags replied on the 19th December 182:2. « It;" Miid hi*, 
{idi^shlpv a^cidenml and even constructive interference with the just prerogatives of 
Native prhices have coitstantly awakened the humane jealousv of the Honourable Court 
of DmctorS) what mcist^ the sensation he when an inherent right in this govcmmeiit to 
i^efctse such invasions is pointedly vindicated ? That the is so aHscried will be 

indisputable on a perusal of the mimiies. It was iu)t to Im* imagined that the members 
of vOoitnpi wcMikl defend in its nakedness an oviioiis lu incipUv which had been exposed 
md> arraigned : they have tried to disguise, by clotlking its essential deformity. The 
ntfetnptis vain. Were it admitted that an inlraetion of the fust notions of iminulaUc 
jdstice' could be divested of its immoral tjuality l)y wduitever e.\ruKo any perpetruturv of 
such vkdcnce might think fit tootfer, all Juiui marks of right aiul wrong would be at once 
destroyed. The plea put forward on the present occasion would be invalid were its par** 
ticulars accurately represented ; but they are pourtrayed with v>^t’*ttordiiiui;^iiicuiTcctuess.*' 

vWith reference m Mr. Adam's observation, that Sir Charles Mtlcalfc had not been 
funiifi^d with specific instructions, Lord Hastings stated that in that gcntlcnuin’s former 
capacity of private secretary to the Governor-general he had ulmndant opportunitic.s of 
becoming intitiiately act^uaiuted with his Lordship’s widies and intentions ami must have 
been aware that tlie reformation he had in view' was to he arcoin|>lislu'd ihrougli the ine- 
dtum of the minister, and by the exercise of advice and influence. 

fn reply to the remark, that the resident w'as allowetl to proceed in his course without 
any intimation of the Governor-general’s displeasure. Lord HuKiings observed that, on 
receiving a notification of the appointment ol* European officers to i Ifect a settlement of 
the revenues, he W’as cmlKirrassed how to<lecidc. “ 1 was ilissatisfit tl," says his Lordship, 
“ not so much from the inattention shown to my injunctions, ns from anticipation of the 
cniisequenc^s ; yet, on the other hand, the measure was nctually in process, imy, was far 
advanced in execution, so that interruption t>f it would discredit the resident, if it had no 
othet bad effect. I thence thought it oest to compound with what hud been done, 'frust- 
there wuld be no farther aberration, the plan was iipprovwl.” 

I^Uier Mr. Adam nor the other members of Council judged it necessary to continue 
llie d^ui^ibii. 

But Sir Charles In respectful though forcible terms, explaitied the grouiulh 

upon which be is&lied for the justification of his conduct. From Jiis letter to the Governor- 
general, which is dated 29th November 1822, it is due to that distinguLln'd jmldic func- 
tionary to subjoin som^ extracts, viz. : 

** Iti speaking of our supremacy in India, 1 did not mean to assert a formal suprumooy, 
estkbibhed in all cases bjr written compact ; 1 alluded to the real supremacy which we 
notir tiniversally, and I did si^pose, avowedly exercise. I'his J consider to have l)een es- 
tablisbed beyond dispute by the last war, which subdued all those states W'ho previously 
migh'tbkve denied it This supremacy of the British power, exercised, as I trust it always 
wilf^ for^t^^ of India* I conceive to be the grand political result, if I nmy fake 

thefibertyof expressing the sentiment, which will confer evtrlahting honour on the lulrni- 
idillisilisii by^whic^ U was a^ and entitle it to the gratitude of both countries. 

quesUpneti, in any degree, by the liigh authority of liie 
Wii^^«pv«riimegk iu, , But disavow it as we nia;^! U in reality pusts, and 

we^ qiiarii^rs expreisa the rights which it co»fer|^.^,& duties 

for a oonsfll lM -of 

a wbieh they have Utt4j%lHy»4 wMtrkiBains necemat^ 

atl^ new to be Wfis^ patronage 
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B)4tiaklpb^^iBeniy kthe<6ii6Mmacy^ one great stkteoe^ank^eiM'fflolM^ 
all othetit. This is a fatcmtablc 'modification of the hnjpierjal 
pr^jj^led ; and terrible lias been the aiiarchy which, betiween the downfall (» thte one imd 
the eWation of the other, has scourged the plains of India* ' J - 

Power at all ti^es is liable to a^ but that which is exercised under avowed!^^!^^ 
stu>remacy need , not than power under any other shape or name* Nay, wbep 

itis acknowledged t0 be attended by duties of a paternal kind, it might be hoped tbat'n 
sense of those duties might rather tend u> mitigate the selfishness of human nature, an^ 
qualify the tendency of might towards oppression. If it be true that we exercise snpee* 
macy, avowedly or unavowedly, throughout India, it is not less so that we do it, and bav^ 
long done it, in the particular case of our ally the Nizam.” (Sir Charles here notices the 
restriction placed on his foreign policy, but this is common to all our subsidiary allied) 
‘‘Even with respect to Internal affairs, we stipulate (I allude to past events) that the minister 
of his choice shall have no share in the nd ministration, Olid that the subordinate minister of 
our selection shall exercise exclusive power in the state. Our troops occupy his Highnesses 
country and the vicinity of his capital, while another army, nominallv his, is officer^ 
gentlemen recommended by our representative. Internally as wefl as externalijl. his 
Highne.ss*s government is under our protection. If this be not undisguised supremacy, in 
what does it consist ? It is also most probable and seems certain, that without our support, 
his countiy must have fallen a prey to Tippoo, or the Mahrattas, or the Pindarries, or 
some successful adventurer ; and it appears from the records of this residency, that the 

g rant of a subsidiary force for the protection of this state against such dangers was assi- 
uously sought for a considerable time before we acceded to the proposition. The unavoid- 
able consequence of such complete dependence on the one hand, would seem to be 
acknowledged supremacy on the other. 

“ Supposing this condition of relative supremacy and dependence to be in undpubted 
existence, it (fid appear to me to be a legitimate conclusion that the people were etititled 
to our protection against grievous oppression, on two grounds : first, because the balanoe 
between prince aoef people usually existing in independent states was destimycd by the 
intervention of our foreign army; and secondly, because the country was despotically 
governed by a creature of our will, supported by our power. 

“ The conclusion has been overruled by his Excellency the Governor-general in Coun* 
cil, and of course I bow with submission to the decision. 

“ A system of non-interference, founded on regard for the rights of an independent sove-* 
reign if practicable, under the circumstances of our intimate connexion with the Nizam’s 
government, would have great and decided advantages, and is that, I conceive, which 
we ought to endeavour to establish; provided always, that the irresistible strength which 
our protection affords to the government be not converted to the oppression of the people. 

“ A system of interference for the protection of the people against oppre$|ipn> epn^ned 
to that object, and founded on necessity and political supremacy^ whicn is, .in J&ct the 
system on which I have been acting, under the supposition of its being thn, Ope 
by his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, has also great ^ 

f ood which it effects; it is the application of paramount power for the relfof of suffering 
Uhianity. This system embraces the welfare of the people, Well 
state an(i of its rulers. If it be objectionable on the ground of Its inV^idg the ihden^- 
detice of the sovereign, it is surely less so in a case wherein his independence has been 
alreadydestrdyedi' ■' - ^ v' . 

‘‘ pursued by me were not proj^^ authoritativ^iyi nor oth.etwij^ 

the mbsifTOlM ^ ^ 

rhq omcers acting under the Nizamfai governmetM^ 


of depredati( _ 
cially objected'ip 


ie tpjglve their attention 

^if^ch crimes as affect the saiety of the 
ous assmnption of the govew^nt, 

agitate 
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mm^ by inspiring dpubts of our sinperitys and by ^xpoi^ing him to the NOr SO* 
of his maAter, in consequence of his acquiescence in the exercise of 
sucb power. On tiiis particulai* point I have to submit the following ol>sci> — — 

vatiohs : Fiwt, that the same authority was exercised before my arrival ui a more direct Letter flroro 
and ostentatious manner than at present ; and it is a remarkable that one of Urn first Jones, Esq. 

acts of my residency was to check the exercise of such authority* which has since been 
restrained wittiiu denned limits. Second, that, however desirable for the peace of the 
country and the happiness of the people, it forms no essential part of those measures 
which are peculiarly of my suggestion. THiirtl, that it might, therefore, Inr discoiitinu<^ 
without destroy ing what I deem most indispensable, if this would reconcile 4he most Noble 
the Governor-general in Council to the rest of my measures, or if such sliould be bis 
l^ordship’s pleasure. Fourth, that this is, however, the least ohjectioimlilc part of our 
interference in the eyes of Cl Hindoo Loll, and tliat its cessation would not be considered 
as a boon, if the means of checking extortion were retained. It may indeed be said, that, 
in such matters, he frequently requires our assistance. 

“ I . am deeply sensible of the value of the concession which authorises the continuance 
of ti^ measures as long as they may be really necessary- By this concession, much as 1 
suffer from the remarks by which it is accompanied, the good clfccts of our iiUerpositioo 
will be maintained and improved.'’ 

Lord Hastings took his departure from Calcutta for Ktirope on the Ptii January 188d, 
leaving Mr. Aoam in charge of the government. 

It has been stated in a preceding part of thi.s paper, ♦ that in the year 1825, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was summoned mini Hyurabad to Calcutta, and appointed to succeed Sir David 
Ochterlony at Delhi. 

The Court of Directors having disapproved of the degree of interference which had been 
exercised by Sir Charles Metcalfe in the Nizam’s affairs, the system has been subsequently 
modified; and on the death of the late Nizam, his successor (as already stated) was left at 
liberty to choose his own minister. He appears, however, to have retained iln^ services 
of Rajah Chundoo Loll; but from the tenor of tlie acting resident’s (Mr. Ravensbaw's) 
despatches, it is to be feared that the evils which Mr. Russell and Sir Charles Metcalfe 
were at so much pains to eradicate arc likely to rc-appear, and to mar the gf)od work upon 
which those gentlemen had entered with so much zeal and energy. 

respect to the Protected StiitcSy that is to sat; States which are entitled to our 
piy^tectioHy but which do not stand to us in the relation of Subsidiurt; Allies, 

It has been shown in a former part of tliis paper,* that in two notable cases (those of 
Kurnool and Bhnrtpore) we judged it necessary to interfere authoritatively in the settle- 
ment of disputed succession. 

In the year 1816, the government of Fort St. George brought to the notice of the 
Govenior*general in Council the state of disorder prevalent in the prirtcipality of Kurnool, 
and recommended certain arrawements which had been sugge.sted by Mr. Chaplin, with n 
view to tetrieve the Nabob's affairs. 

The following is the substance of the observations of I.K7rd Hastings in Council, hi reply 
to thq refer^ce which had been made to him.— (21st Sept. 1816.) 

. The mtretebad condition of the country, the urgent expediency of a reform in its admi- 
nistration, and the inefficacy of any measure.^ but those of a decisive character to remove 
the evils of tim exisdRR system) could not be denied. But the Supreme Gpvcrtinieut cun- 
ceived", fieverihaldiiS tnat they were not only precluded from the odnunistration 

of Kurnool, but even item imposing those restraints upon theJhdcpendjWJt excrci^of the 
Nabob's authm^ity, whieh'fome the basis of the arrangemwiA 

It 
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It i^ld presumed that; in giVitig his assent to the introduction of hn 
^stiein of administration into his country, or the reception of a British gairison in 
fort^' the Nabob meant to surrender any portion of Ins independent imthority^ ctt^ that W 
agreed to more than that he himself should introduce a reform in his own admifiwti^|<^ 
and listen to the advice and recommendation of the British GOTemmeBt and its oiA^j^ ln 
carrying that reform into effect. , ' / • > : 

With reference to the conditions implied in the Nabob’s acquiescence in the aboye-m^n- 
tioned arrangement, the Supreme Government saw nothing to justify the impositibn of 
terms which would in reality destroy that independence in the internal management gf his 
country which tiny considered to he his undoubted right; nor did they think it would' be 
proper to exercise the influence derived from our power, our position, and from past traps* 
actionsj to such an extent as virtually to bar the Wbob’s free agency. 

’ Nir. Chaplin having stated that the British Government, as the paramount authority, 
possesses the right of legislating for its feudatory, the Supreme Government observed, that 
“ this principle of the feudal institutions of Europe (even if it were of universal and un- 
questionable application there) cannot be admitted as a rule for determining questions of 
dlls nature in a country where, however analogous the general outline oi the relation 
between the paramount and the feiidatary state may be to the corresponding connection 
which anciently existed in Europe, they are attended with the most marked discriminations 
when pursued into the details/* 

The Supreme (iovorninent were disposed to regard the Nabob as entirely independent of 
all control in the exercise of Ids internal government, so long as his capacity of performing 
his feudal services, or fulfilling his tributary obligations, was not destroyed, or at lea^t se- 
riously endangered by Ids maladministration. I'he exact limits of non-interference, it was 
observed, cannot be defined, and must therefore be determined according to the nature of 
the case by the paramount stale, which must of necessity be the judge. This very circum- 
stance, however, of its being the judge in its own cause, imposes on it tlie obligation of 
exercising its right with peculiar delicacy and consideration towards ita feudatory, audit 
must always require a strong case and the most undoubted evidence of delinquency or die- 
ability, as well as the proof of every effort having been unsuccessfully empoyed by the 
paramount power to correct the evil without resorting to extremity, in order to justify it to 
the world, and to its own sense of moral right, in visiting the feudatory with the conse- 
quences of his failure. 


These principles are recommended no less by considerations of exnediency and practical 
convenience, tlian by a regard to the dictates of political justice. No system of adminis- 
tration resting on the forced or reluctant consent, and exposed to the secret counteraction 
of the nominal chief of the stale, on the one hand, and on the obtrusive and hi^assing 
interposition of another power on the other, can offer any fair prospect of promoting the 
advantage of the country where it prevails, or of fulfilling, in any respect, the esfpec^tipns 
witli which it may be established. The constant tendency of the government, as fjsr ns it 
is left to be administered by the Native chief and his agents, to degenerate into corruption 
and oppression, would require the perpetual application of the superior energy and pwity pf 
a British administration to correct evils for which the latter would be rendered resppn^iple, 
by a possession of a share in the government, or the power of interposing at all. ^ Tpeil^ 
this purpose, it would very soon become necessary to assume a degree of authority 'wmpp 
would speedily subvert the Native administration, and transfer the direqt- and exeiii^iy* 
authprUy.pf Joe state to tlie British Government. We ^hould thus arrive, by a circuitous 
an<l indirect, course, at the same result, which, if aft to be desired, should ife iittaldfed by 
'measures, founded on jp*'-**- 
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of an arrangement with the Nabob of Kunux)! should ba, the exact dcfi- No. 
IlilidaiQfhta feudal and tributary obligations, and the entire independence t\f his authority comintmt 
iju di^a exerase of the interi^^ administration of his country. This, however, docs not — I 

exclude our unlimited right of advice, representation, and remonstrance ; our counsel, how- Letter from 
aver» should be reserved for cases of real consequence; the nritish agent should study to dowes, E«q 
min the confidence of the Nabob by manifesting an interest in his aiTuus, and a desire that 
should in all cases appear to Iki conducted by the direct anihoriiy of the chief lihn* 
self; and although ready to suggest the precise measures of reform whieli may seem expe- 
dient, our agent must not deem it necessary pertinaciously to urge the Nabob to a punctual 
compliance even with advice which ho himself may seek. 

Such were the sentiments then expressed by the Supreme Government on a question of 
interference in the affairs of a state of very minor iinporiaiiee as compared with some of 
our subsidiary allies, in whose internal concerns we have not seruplcil U> exercise a con- 
trolling authority, i'be great principle upon whicli all are agreed is, this species of inter- 
ference is an evil, and that it is not to be extended beyond the }>oint of necessity. This 
cannot be ascertainctl by mere abstract reasoning, but must bo determined by a full 
consideration of all the circumstances of each particular case. The advantage of prescribing 
non-interference as a general rule is, tliat it very properly imposes u|>on the local govern- 
ment the obligation ot showing that, in every instance which tliey have departed from it, 
they have had just cause for so doing. 

In the affairs of the Ilnjpoot chiefs^ our interference, nitlioiigli it has been exercised on 
various occasions and in various degrees, lias not hitherto extended to the entire manage- 
ment of their affiirs, except, perhaps, fora short time at OntUpme, No part of India suf- 
fered more than this principality from the usurpations of the Mahraltas. I'hongh first in 
rank, it had been so long and so completely desolated by external and internal enemies, 
that at the period of time when we became connected with it it was vediiceil to the iilmost 
degree of weakness, and appeared to be wholly destitute of the means of forming from 
among its own subjects an etheient inlniinistration. Assistance, both (MHmniury anti military, 
vtBS required and afforded, with a view to accelerate the restoration of Oodiporo to a slate 
of prosperity. In the accomplishment of this tibject considerable dilheulties arose out of 
the predatory habits of some of the inliabitunts, and the total incompetence of the reigning 
prince to conduct the government. The British agent, wliile he pere.ni])tnrily urged a 
change, as alike necessary for the int(?rests of the protecting and prol(?cletl slate, became of 
necessity the chief instrument by which that change w'«ts to be eilected ; and this necessity 
appears to have been generally acknowledged by all classes of the pe«>plc. 'I'lic success of 
his endeavours was shown by tlie realization of an increased amount of revenue, and by the 
gradualliquidation of the arrears of tribute to the Brilisli Government. 'J’he prince with 
whom the treaty was formed died in the year 182B. 


The only thing to lament,” says Sir John Malcolm, “in the condition of Mewar 
(Oodipore) is, that necessity which has compelled us to so minute an interference witli its 
collations and internal arrangements. This interference must lie gradually withdrawn, or 
the oW^ts of the alliance will fie lost. This country, however, will always require our 
peculwcar^ attention; and in every measure whfch a regard for our interest and secu- 
rity forces tls' to adopt, we should mix ns much of consideration as is possible for the 
uiiiffes, the bride, lind the fallen fortunes of the prince and the dependent liajahs and 

*fhaicb€ur8 


. ; chief of •/»i/d/>r;re had, previously to the date of our connexion with 

.him, h^q.t4BripMily. a$$cted by the insubordinate conduct of bis tbukoors or barons. The 
first pse which he derived from our protection was to atlopt some 
violent p^rpeera a^ihst them ; but in consequence of ourmed^tfatV intuiced to 

treat thlba with more lenity. We also found it necesmify ^'fewb^ 
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In respects we have not been called upon to inte^ere much in the 
jQii 4 pb^e chiefl . j,.,', , , ■ ' : 

On the death of the I^ah of Jyepttre a good deal of discussiicai took place in to 

the rightful successor, lue regent RanneC) by withdrawii^ herucoafidence fromliawtsl 
Bhyree Saul, who was &vourabie to British interests, occasioned numerous remonstfanei^ 
and the exercise of some degree of authority, in order to prevent her from falling under tlie 
entire influence of persons who were disaffected to us. > Of these a man named .Uiota Ram, 
and Ho(ma Badharun, a female slave, were the most active. We obliged the Ran nee to 
banish Jnota Ram from Jyepore; but afterwards permitted him to return, and to be 
employed as minister. Our proceedings at this court have been of a vacillating character; 
but it. must be admitted that the political agents have had to contend with lQ<^al 
difficulties, and that their conduct is therefore entitled to indulgent consideration* Among 
those difficulties is to be noted the claims of the thakoors, who were accustomed, if not 
entitled, to exercise a preponderant influence In state affairs. 

At the time when disturbances broke out at Bhurtpore, the Supreme* Government were 
apprehensive that, in case of any failure in our military operations against that fortress, the 
p^ple of Jyepore and of other contiguous states woula have risen up against ua. .This 
danger was happily averted by the capture of Bhurtpore, and the expulsion of l>porjuti 
Saul. 


The engagements into which we entered with the state of Kotah have proved a source 
of considerable embarrassment to us. *^Our treaty with the late Rajah guaranteed by a 
secret article the real power of this principality to the Regent Zalim Sing, who had for 
more than forty years governed Kotah. The prince (his uncle) had indeed abandoned to 
him the exclusive possession of all authority, and appeared through life contented with the 
respect he received, and at seeing his territories enlarged and ruled in a manner which 
preserved them, amidst surrounding anarchy, in a state of the highest prosperity. 

The treaty with the state of Kotah is in the name of the late Rajah Ottied Sing, and 
the, inheritance is guaranteed to his heirs for ever. The name of the Regent Zalfm Skig^ 
with wboip the treaty was concluded, is mentioned only in the supplementary arttclis^' 
by which, however, the entire administration of affairs is vested in him and bis heii# 
forever. 


Both Zalim Sing and Omed Sing are dead, and their sons succeeded respectively to the 
authority of regent and to the station of Rajah. Such anomalies are not uncommon in 
India** a notable instance is found in the power which was exercised by the Peshwas for 
several generations, whilst the legitimate head of the Mahratta empire, who bad dwindieiS 
into a mere pageant, wasshut up as a state prisoner, and only occasionally exhibited tb the 
people. , ^ > 


The successor of Omed Sing did not inherit his^ indifference to the exercise of the power 
properly belonging to him as sovereign. 

On the death of Zalim Sing, the Supreme Gpverninent endeavoured form a separate 
principality for his family, to consist dmost wholly of couniurjes which had been ac- 
quired by Zalim Sing during his regency. This proposition was, however, peremptoiily 
rej:ectcd by the son of Zalim Sing. ‘‘ It was,” he sa^ calculated to consign his naivie 
to eternal infamy as a faithless and treasonable sc^an|^ . Who for his personal^grt^^ 
ment had consented to dismember t^e principality of has charj^e.' 

strahga aa jit may appear ip one who reconciles 
con tended Drjnce, is yet quite cppsqnapt ip the sehtim^^ bHhe 
jeets, ap4j^gfySf0f ms tribe who regafd’witoi^bro^ Madhob Singes Off 
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with a doe regard to our rcputatiou, become parties to atiy arrangemeot 
tbat shall reduce the son of the chief in whose name our treaty was concluded to the coiidi- 
tlbiilhf a state prisoner, we must expect to be called upon from titueto timetointerpoHc, 
in arrangements as may tend to reconcile the didereucos which may 

arise between the prince and his nominal servant. In process of time It mAy probably 
happen^ that the talent for governing may quit the line of Zalim Sing and attach to 
that Of the prince. In such cose the prince may recover the ftill exercise of poiver, while 
the descendant of an able minister may enjoy merely the name, without the autlu^ty of 
that oflice. 

The foregoing narrative affords but a very slight and imperfect sketch of our transactions 
with the Rajpoot states ; to do justice to the subject would require a lengthened statement. 
Some differences of opinion have arisen between the governing authorities as to the i>olicy 
which should be adopted towards the high-spirited chieftains of Rajpootatia. individuals 
who from the high official stations they have held, as well ns from their talents and cx> 
perience, are well competent to judge of this matter, have strongly reconuucndiHi that 
we should withdraw our agents from the courts of those princes, reduce the amount of the 
tribute which they are bound by treaty to pay to us, and take little or no cognizance of 
their disputes with each other. It is said that there is no danger of tludr becoming 
addicted to predatory courses ; and that, os they have been always uccusLomed to acknow- 
ledge a superior, there is little probability of their ceasing to respect the paramoiiiit nu- 
tbority of the British Government. The subject is still under eonsiderution ut home. 


Ctmcluditig Remarks. 


The foregoing review of our subsidiary alliances affords (it must bo confessed) too 
much ground for the unfavourable opinion which is generally entertained resimeting them. 
The instances have been but rare, in which the prince whoaccpiired a right to our support 
biss manifested much anxiety so to govern as to promote the happiness and prosperity of 
^ subjects. It must also be admitted, that the obligation to support the aiUhority of 
tie prince, when menaced by serious insurrections, has sometimes involved us as parties 
to measures of which we could not approve, and that, in so doing, wc have tarnished the 
reputation of our government. 

Those who have fixed their attention on this feature of the subsidiary system scruple not 
to MV, that instead of striving to prop up the tottering edifice of Native rule, tlie sooner 
it falls the better it will be for the cause of civilization ; and that it is highly desirable 
that our allies should be relieved altogether from the cares and duties of governmenti and 
placed upon the jieusion list. 

The sentiment above expressed is evidently ba.Hcd on a conviction of the superior fitness 
of the British Government to arlministcr the affairs of the allied states beneficially for the 
people. One may, however, be permitted to doubt whether all the considerations which 
m^ar upon this subject have been duly weighed by the advocates for a wider extension of 
our direct authority. 


The mere conBCiousncss pf pur ability to govern better than our allies cannot for a mo- 
nieut be urged as a reason for setting them aside. Wc must therefore necessarily wait, 
Uhtil by act they forfeit their right and title to our protection and support. 

Th^.cyii^^ mfflrupvpr, should be such as to render It evident to the |>cople of India, that 
"^ I^^TOwerpf the, oSending state was absolutely forced upon us. Having 

AttMA itrlfh ur«irlllcr» Oliraclvefl fl*Om 
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kCe diuaig:i0l^ pr formtdiibf^ it would be disci^cfiMble to us pretences 

for abrk(^Ug the independence which stili remains to sl^tcii ib pur 
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No^ SO. re»piettirely ithfty^^were fastiutstening to decay, and that their sabjectsrhad not 
ctmUnufti accustomed to good government. If oud troops have prevented the peo^rie ifircwyi^i fe^B^ 
a rcfnedy In revolution, 4hls.,not less certain that our resident^ have 
V(pn)ired, *by every etiurt of persuasion, and occasionally by authoritative ipterfereucci 
u. is. .innes» Esq; rgqfc {he vices of the , prince’s rule, and to prolect the people from oppression. Itiahiglidy 
probable that we have prevented at least as much evil as we have unwillingly ipflieted 
upon the subjects of pur allies. One great source of evil has been wholly ye mo ^d,!^ 
the progress of our power ; namely, that which arose from the incursions of. crueVlfFi^r 
datory bauds, and fiom the frequent wars between the Native princes. 

Nor ought we to despair of being able to excite our allies to imitate our example^ in so 
far as it is applicable to their respective countries. It may, indeed, be difficult to ol>lite« 
rate in the minds of princes who have once possessed absolute power the recollect ionsiof 
former greatness, but the case ought to be different as respects their successors ; > these it 
is to be hoped may be so educated as to become reconciled to the more subordinate stations 
which they arc destined to fill, and the influence of the British residents ought to be 
exerted to the utmost with a view to that object. Jf, under the guise? of moderate prin- 
ciples, we cherished a secret desire to subvert the aiithorify of our allies, our acts would 
falsify all assurances of a coiitrary tenor; but ns the Goverunie/it, both at home and ia 
India, desire nothing so much as to be relieved from the necessity of intermeddling with 
the internal affairs of allied states, there ou.!;lit to be no great difficulty in impressing our 
allies with a conviction of this fact, and in making them percedve thnt it rests with 
themselves to avoid the humilialion to vvhieh they have been occasionally expo-sed by our 
interference. Much must neccs.sarily depend upon the character and disposition of our 
representative at a native court. 

The number and variety of political rcsidom ies and agencies which are required to 
watch over our interests at the courts of the chiefs with whom wc have formed eonnexipna 
since the date of the Pindarry and Mahratta war, must form an excellent scliool of diplo.- 
inacy, as it affords the means of ascertaining, by a trial at a minor court, the fitness of aM 
individual for a more important charge. 

In reference to the farther extension of our direct authority, it behoves us to bear & 
mind that, with the purest intentions, we have in too many in.stances failed to effect the 
good at which we aimed. Our knowledge is still very defective. We luive much to learn 
and much to do in order to repair the evils which have resulted from our well-intentioned 
innovations. 

Among the individuals who have advocated the policy of preserving in existence oiir 
subsidiary allies and the tributary states Sir John Malcolm siands prominently forward, 
and his opinions are entitled to the utmost deference from his long experience and acknow- 
ledged talents. The following observations have more immediate reference to our Jri- 
buta.ries, but the principles here inculcated arc also applicable to our subsidiary^ allies. . 

“We should,” says Sir J. Malcolm, “ view with a liberal toleration<^hie errors, the pre^ 
judicesaud abusc.s which belong to J^atiyc rule in its l>cst 8ha|)e^iand we niust not allow 
ourselves to be hurried by the personal inefficiency or defective institutioiis’ df^tbose who 
we desire to reform into a substitution of our own agents and^ establishment; '»The hrttbr 
have no doubt many excellencies, but they have also serious defects; they|ti^destroetlv^ 
of all native rank and authority ; the inherent rights of chi^ and the 
of theor followers, ai'e all swept away, and ties acid feelings which origiiiafl^.^i^dtatid tte 
strongest links of social order and peactv being outraged and 
elementftS^if^ptgnt,gnd:rebeinon, We.j^usp ourselvoatl^ft^|f^^ 

tioA of tfis ymite oT^vernment will bp a^endpd with as 
bepii. jufopr government jbr the misrule^ 

which the;^lblHp^vbxpo8ed, was hailed by those of our new subjects Whosemabits Wei^ 
commercial|ahi8 Mip |i^ and turbulent part of thp p^ularibn ^^tmd 

tliie service of pritices^ whose tcn^todieiR^^ 
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' wMlimeA by our arms : bat in the whole peninsula of India there Is no longer any escape 
l^m aobjection to our direct rule, influence, or control. 

•^The rise of our astonishing power has been so rapid, that the great minority of those 
who are subject to it continue to make favourable comparisons between our go'vernnieiu 
and that of their late masters : but in a very short period, none will remain who can derivi‘ 
consolation from such recollections; and we arc not warranted by the history of India, nor 
indeed of any other nation in the world, in rcckoniftg on tlie possibility of preserving an 
empire of such a magnitude, by a system which excludes, as ours docs, the natives from 
every station of high rank aiicl honourable ambition. Ijcast of all would such a system 
be compatible with the plans now in progress for spreading instnictioti ; for it is certain, 
that if these plans arc not associated with the creation of duties that will employ the minds 
which wc enlighten, wc shall only prepare elements that will hasten the destruction of 
our empire. If we do not use the knowledge we impart, it will be emploveil against us, 
and a conviction of this truth should lead to the adoption of every measure -which can 
prepare the way for granting to the natives a greater share than they have yet enjoyed in 
the government. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the common-plnce arguments which have so 
often been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive eniploynn nt of 
Europeans in high and respectable stations. Tlie numerous advocates who arc (profes- 
sionally, I might say) arrayed against every other system, have hitherto, and will, i fear, 
unless very decided steps arc taken to prevetit it, continue to beat down tin* oj)inion (d* 
the few whose opportunities have enabled them to take a more enlargeil view of this 
question, and to consider it as one tiot of local but of imperial policy. 

The whole complexion and character of our power in India has allt red within the 
last few years. Our influence or rule, as before observed, now embraces tlie. whole of 
that vast country. High and aspiring men can find no spot beyond the litults of uur 
authority; and such must either be systematically wateheii and repressed as enemies of 
ptir power, or cherished and encouraged as the instruments of its exercise, 'rhe petty 
states can cherish no hope of resisting the power of the Hriiish (lovernment, of which they 
lire tributaries and dependents; and if wc can succeed in placing their mimis ut re|K)se us 
to the continuance of their power over their respective tribes and territories, i have no 
doubt but that by their gradual reform we may establish a system, calculated beyond any 
we have yet adopted, to give permanence to our power, and to reconcile the higher us 
well as the lower ranks of society to our government.”*' 

Sentiments of the like tenor will be found in the instructions issued by Sir .1. Maicolin 
to the oflicers who acted under him in Central India, which form Appendix No. 8 to the 
last edition of his Political History, and in his other writings. 


If, notwithstanding all oureflorts, the inveteracy of misrule .should be such ns to impose 
upon us the necessity of interfering to the extent which we have done in the case ot the 
Nizam, it would probably be better to assume ostensibly the entire maiiugement of tin; 
country, after the example of Travaiicorc,or to appoint a regency, than to profess to admi- 
nister Its affairs in the name of the prince. I'he suspension of his authority until the 
evils of his misgovemmeiit shall have been removed, would be likely to have a salutary 
effect on the minds of princes who have fallen under the influence of evil counsellors. 
The right reiii^red in many of our treaties of thus assuming the direct manageineiit of 
the countru^ ^'our allies, was evidently designed to facilitate the restoration of the 
power of which we might for a time judge it necessary to deprive them. 

' The ob{eethFiit{s memoir was to udilnce the opinions of the highest authorities upon 
some of iWhit^Important question^^ which have come under dtscnisloi In the a<lmi- 
nistfation- of the pplltictil brunch of India affairs. The writer is awuire 0lit the method 
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whieh he has adopted of ^vitig tlte opinions of those authorities in their own 

tended to lengthen bis iiaiTative^ and that it is not free from repetitioiis : but h%ltl1V^ 
thatv upon the whole» this from official documents may afford to those ^to 

may wish to acquire a knowledge of oui*^ political transactions, the means of forming a 
correct judgment upon the nieriu of those transactions. . 

He has ventured to subjoin a correspondence which took place sevci*al years ago, be- 
tween hiniself and the liite Brigadter-General Walker, upon a question of speculative 
policy, l^lie observations of so distinguished a public officer are far too valuable to be 
reserved as private papers. 

B.S. JONES. 


Letter from 
B, S. Jones, Esq. 
to Lieut.-Col. 
Walker. 


LETTER from B. S. Jokes, Esq. to Lieut.-Colonel Alexakdke Walker, 
dated India Board, December 5th 1817. 

My dear Sir, 

I AVAIL myself of a period of leisure to write to you upon a subject which I know has 
occupied your thoughts. The question which I wish to submit to you is, Whether it be 
practicable, without endangering the safety of our Indian empire, to arrest its progress 
towards further extension, or even to contract its present limits ? WJien I held the 
situation of private secretary to Lord Melville, I perused a paper of yours in which you 
gave an affirmative answer to this question. I will candidly acknowledge that I was not 
converted to your opinion. This was probably owing to tnc impression which had been 
previously made upon my mind by the representations of our political agents in various 
parts of India, who all concurred in pointing out the necessity of a great exertion of our 

E ower for the suppression of an intoleranle nuisance ; namely, the rapid growth of predatory 
pdies, who invaded and plundered with impunity, not only the terntori^ of our allies, but 
our own provinces. This evil is attributed to the neutral system of policy which had been 
adopted ny the successors of Lord Wellesley, and the remedy recommended is, to follow uj> 
the system projected by his Lordship, which, as vow are aware, had for its object the esta* 
blishmeDt oi our supremacy, by constituting the llritish Government the arbiter of all dia* 
putes which might arise among the states and chiefs of India. 

Such an enlargement of our dominion and political influence appears to have been 
regarded by the diplomatic gentlemen above alluaed to, not as an evil to lie deprecated and 
avoided, but as a consummation devoutly to be wished. The home authorities, however, 
are quite free from any such passion ; they have uniformly discouraged the multiplication 
of our political connexions, and were seriously alarmed at the magnitude of Lord Wel- 
lesley's scheme. 

Lord Cornwallis, during the few months that he survived his second arrival in Indi% had 
determined, among other measures of a moderate and pacific tendency, to emancipate the 
Nizam, and eventually our other allies, from that strict control which his. predecessor had 
exercised over their proceedings; and Sir George Barlow very earnestly prepared tocar^ his 
Lordsbip^s intentions into eflect. He^ however, soon perceived that the certain effect oLany 
relaxation of the control established at the court of Hydrabad would encxiurage 

a faction decidedly hostile to British interests, and that the only chance 
alliance of the Nizam was to continue those restraints which bad been irnpqpMUmuhim* 
dissolution of the alliance with the ll^ah of Jyepore, which was 

me 2 isar^,'^dyed no bnto to Sindia. The country, soon after our jc^j^m^^i^tkdrew^ yf.^ 
bverrun^g ^llil^^ htioin^^ Meer Khan ; and the Rajah nev^ 

having as a prey to an upstart knom^to 

entertain against our government. Lord Minto foum 

dient to chiefs south of the liver .Sutl^, thoughnl^e 

hazard of a To have tacitly perm^ed ^ 
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Him from our frontier in the northern port of HindostaOt would undoubtedly 
the chances of collision with Riinjeet Sin|u^. 

Another of I^ord Minto’s measures, also, nearly inx'olvcd us in extensive hostility. 
I allude to his determination to defend the Hajah of Nnff|>ore, when his country was invaded 
by Meor Khan with a numerous army of Patansand Pindarries. This, althoiif^ kn arrange^ 
ment strictly defenrive, nevertheless constitutcfl a literal infraction of the legislative enact- 
ment, which prohibits the governments in India front going to war e\eo)U in eases when 
the British dominions, or those of its alHea^ are aitackcil or sc^riously threateiu'd : the Hajali 
of Nagpore was not an ally. You rccolleet that a tuniioroiis army ttnik the iield upt»n this 
occasion under Sir Burry Close ; and that a eonsiderahle tletaehmeiil, coininanded hy 
General Martindell, co-i)jx?ratetl with him on the side of Ibiiullivuiul. I shouhl think 
that the force thus assembled xvas little short ofJiO,(KKl men ; and if Sir Harry CIosi* had been 
empowered hy Lord Minto to pursue the iiwader, ami to destroy or dis^K'rse his predatory 
host, it is extremely probable that our jxditieal relations might have ht‘t‘U ])lae.cd nearly u|H)n 
the footing on which they stood when Lord Wellesley left India. Thus, then, it would aj>- 
pearthat circumstances have arisen to oblige us, iu some tiegree, to revert to the |KjJiey of 
Lord Wellesley. I should add that, with a viexv to ])reveul siieh a chief as Meer Khan from 
establishing his power on the ruins of the comparatively paeifie Ifind(H> principality of Nag- 
pore, Lord Minto sought>an alliance with the llajah, in whose territories it was ]n'o|KM<al 
to station a British force. Owing tt) the jealousy of (he Ilajah's charai ter, thi‘ negotiation 
proved abortive.* On the death of that prince in the course of the last year, liowever, 
a disputed succession afforded Lord Hastings an op|)ortunity «»f efliH'ting this ohjix't ; and 
thus, out of the five princiiuil members of the Mahratta cotdederation, thnn* have actually 
siibscrilicd to the general defensive alliance projected by Lord VVellehley; that is t(» say, 
they have resigned Ineir political inde[>eiulcnce. 

The present state of India |K>rtends the near approach of a crisis long forcsei n hy those, 
lioth at home and abroad, who have watched the progress of evi-nts; and I am i)re]>nred to 
expect that, whether it arrives this year or a year or hence, we shall he forced to resort to 
measures which will not only extend our dt)mini<»ns, hut estahlisit our political supremacy. 'Fhe 
description of marauders known by the name of Piiularries, wlio, time immeiimrial, attended 
the Mahratta armies in their expeditions (and wbosi.* employment was to go out with 
foraging parties, and to perform the other services of a plundering body), have of hite years 
increaii»cd very considerably in numbers; they are still the profess(*d siTvants of Sindia and 
Holkar, but are under little sulmrdi nation to their nominal Tnasters. (>nf' of the con- 
sequences of the Mahratta war xvas to let Ukiso a large proportion of the inilitnrv jH^pulation, 
which the diininished resources of the humbled enemy could no longer su[>|M>rt : mony of 
these have be^ine associated with the Pindarries, whose ii.suul stations njxm the northern 
banks of the Nerbudda afford the best facilities for (hose predatory incursions whicdi they 
are in the practice of making annually into the territories of the Nizam, the Peshwa, ami the 
Rajah of Nagpore. Having, os already statetl, long carried on this species of warfare with 
impunity, ana probably finding it difficult to satisfy their growing wauU xvith the plunder 
obtained within that limited range, they have lately burst into the richer provinces subject 
to British rule, and not only carried on an iinmense Ixxity, but, as usual, destroyed nearly as 
much property M they captured, and perpetrated the most horrid cruelties u}»ou the defence- 
less inbfdiitautiiv tthd this in spite of expensive military arrangements, which had for several 
seasons the protection of our frontier. We should certainly have he<;n 

justified, entering upon a course of active hostility in order to suppresK so 

g^t an would probably have been done had th$^e not been reason to 

wdieve Holkar, atid some other states, would cow^y if not pjwiily have 

opposed attempt to extirpate a body of iTism:^^pott l»hi^ they 

might in the event of a future wiup mth 

dangsi^^f precipitatlog a war of that nature has hitherto 

fiom ekiUhdtog^}^^ the mode alluded to; hut wbim has lK*en 

cominitied in the tenitbxi^ «p tlie Madias compel uk 

to make a vigorous effort to destroy such an alM>minablc |)est. 
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I hstve said, in a former part of this letter, that the approach of the present 
lonjg foreseen by persons both abroad and at home. I beg your permission to' subjdil^^ 
extract from a paper which I wrote in the beginning of the year lolSy upon the su%eet bf 
the predatory associations. Having, in the course of that paper, stated most of the facts 
explanatory of the political state of India as affected by the proceedings of the Pindarries, 
but more esj>ecially of Meer Khan (whose talents and ambition were then highly estimated), 
and having adverted to many of the arguments which had been urged in favour of a prompt 
and strenuous exertion of our power for the establishment of a better order of things, the 
paper proceeded as follows: “ But it will be proper to consider the objections which may be 
made to such a decision. These have reference to the injunctions of tne legislature, and the 
corresponding principles hitherto recognised and avowed by the govemnlent at home ; to 
the obligations of existing treaties ; to the state of our finances ; and to the dangers and 
evils attendant on extended empire. It will be said that the Le^slature has not merely 
interdicted aggressive warfare, having territorial acquisition for its avowed or concealed 
object, hut that the spirit of the law is adverse even to the legitimate exercise of our 
power and influence beyond the degree which self-defence absolutely requires, and that to 
adopt the course of policy now projxiscd, when viewed in connexion with its probable con- 
sequences, would constitute, not a partial deviation, but a total departure from those princi- 
ples which the liCgislature has enjoined, and which the government at home has avowed 
and enforced. It must be remembered, however, that our situation in India at the present 
moment is essentially different from what it was when the legislative enactment above 
alluded to was passed. By the prowess of our arms, by the success of bur negotiations, 
and by the unresisted exertion of our authority,* our territorial dominion has been vastly 
extended. Some of the measures which produced this state of things have indeed excited 
discussion in Parliament, but they have not been condemned by that high tribunal. In the 
year 1784 we were a jireponderating state, in the midst of many other considerable states ; 
but there is now scarcely a single state that deserves to be reckoned as a power ; for that 
term could not with projirioty be applied to the few native chiefs, who, though still retain- 
ing the name of independent, having been crippled and degraded in their recent struggle 
with the British Government, are rapidly falling to decay. There is now a reguuur 
government in one scale, and little else than predatory hordes and prostrate states in the 
other. The latter of these (namely, the Rajpoots) implore us to save them from becoming 
a prey to the former. It is certain that the jn-edatory chiefs (especially Meer Khan) are 
actuated by a rancorous enmity to the British power ; and the oi elates of humanity concur 
with those of prudence in recommending the jxdicy of extending our protection to the 
minor states of India. But here arises an objection founded on the obligations of existing 
treaties with Sindia and Holkar, which restrict us from having any concern with the 
Rajpoot states, with the single exception of the Rajah of Jyepore. But as the renewal of 
the alliance with that chief would but partially effect the object in view, it might be proper 
to call jieremptorily upon Sindia and Holkar to repress those tumults and disorders which 
menace the tranquillity of our frontier provinces ; to tender our assistance in obliging Meer 
Khan to return to his jaghire ; and our mediation in adjusting the tributary claims of 
Sindia and Holkar on the UujjKxit chiefs. Whatever might be the tenor of Sindia's answer 
to such a demand, that of Holkar, whose counsels are guided by Meer Khan, would at the 
best be evasive. But there is reason to believe that the family of the late J^wunt Rbw 
Holkar would gladly accept of the assistance of the British Crpvefnment to riid fbei^selves of 
the domineering authority which Meer Khan has usurped at Hplkiu^s durbj^;|lf^’liO¥^ 
we come forward for the purpose of repressing disorder, we must W ^ 

contingency of encountering the opposition of both Sindia and oiir 

ry,ilm^Uii ina high statc of emcien^. , In the last pliu;e^ we 

’ " lijf .a; successful attempt to suppress the . . a 

pi&dPe upon which our interference 
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«fintipUy.)ead to the formation of alliancea witli Sindia and llnikur of a lutlurc Hiiiuia* 
wl^h exist with the Ni«am and the Pcshwa, luul with tlie Ilajith of IWrar.* 
The avowed object of these alliances is to txnifinc each state w ithin well demuHl liiiiiu, and 
to consiUite the British Government the judge in all their national claims and disputes. 
If we once assume the character of conservators of the peace uf India, we iiiu.st have the 
power of stationing our troops in the nio.st advantageous positions; and for nlV^inlitarv 
puiposes our dominions in tne east would Ik? united to those on tl\c west of Indiirf' A 
politick change of this magnitude and extent must necessarily Iiave its j>eculittr dangers 
and disadvantages. We should^ imieixh incur a heavy j*es]M)nsihiIity ; iuhI it will not bo 
one of the least of our difficulties to ]>rovide for the nuinVrous natives of rank who would he 
displaced by European agency. The army too, when no longer exoiltxl by occasions worthy 
of itsexcrtton, may cither lose its ardour, or become licentious and nnc«>ntrolhd>le. Many 
other sources of danger present themselves to onr view, when we contcmjihite the accpiish 
tion of an extensive empire, embracing a complexity of discordant materials. In the 
present state of our dominion, however, these' dangers already exist in a very eonsiderahle 
degree. We have therefore a choice of evils, uiul in making that choice, it* behoves iis to 
consider whether, by accepting, we shall incur a greater evil than by declining the sccidre 
of the Moguls.’' ' 

You will perceive in the foregoing obsiirvations an evident bias towards tlie more advi ii- 
turous course of policy. But supposing the actual establisJiment of a federal snpreiniicy 
over all the states of India south of the river Ituhis, there is still much rciistm to (loulh 
whether we could stop at that jxdnt. Onr allies melt in our huiuls. l^xoncrated from the 
duty of providing against external danger, and coiisi'ijiieiitly, losing the pride uf inde- 
jiendence, they cither Wcoine addicted tost»nsnal indulgeuc.ies,or are seiml with the tKission 
of hemrding up money in their private treasuries. 4'iu' errors of their admiivistration be* 
come our reproach, and wc are tlicnce urged on from one degri‘e of inli rference to another, 
until at length we relieve them from the cares of government, and place them on the list of 
stipendiaries. 

Nor can we be certain that even the Indus would permanently remain onr hoimdary. 
A new vicinity begets a new enmity. Neither rivers, nor nionniains, m»r the ocean itself, 
can restrain the progress of an ambitious jxjwer, or afford permanent st^evirily to a paciHc 
state. It was, and {)erhaps is still, a proverbial saying, that ('ahiil and (’andalmr an* 
the ^tes of IliiKlo.stan. I recollect that, in recommending tlu* jM)licy of eonlrncting 
our limits, you referred to the example of Hadrian, who abandoned the lOastern con- 
quests of Trajan. Hadrian’s successors, however, repassetl the lM)iuids which he had pre- 
scribed; whether in so doing they wx're actuated by a mere lust of doininum, or by an 
apparent necessity of correcting some evils w'hich had grown up on the eastern frohlier 
01 the empire, I have not at hand the means of ascertaining, lint it is time to recal 
you to the question proposed, namely. How is a cf)ntinental natimi, surrounded hy 

warlike and aggressive neighbours, to fix a ix»rmaiient limit to its dominion P In dis- 
cussing it, I CIO not require you to deal witli the existing .state of our [Militical affairs, 

which 1 should consider as probably less favourable than almost any ^xist |K?riod of onr 

liistory to the adoption of your scheme. I will, for the sake of argument, concetle to you 
that our boundtiim are adjusted upon the wisest military and jiohtical principles, sucfi as 
you yoursiSif ^iiuld recommend, and that the relative ])ower ul the neighbouring states is 
fairly bal^ce^ Oflfencos will nevertheless arise ; and bi^w arc we to act in casc»s of 
^mgressk^jL to ^ .avoid the dreaded evil of extending our lH>unduries ? It appt^urs to me 
th^ p^r of limited to the following courses: Ist, Simply to r<‘]K*l 

the ag g rM ^ .; To repel him, and to exact a pecuniary penaitjr prc^xyrtioned to the 
p^pense l^ve incurrrf in the war ; 3dly, To dethrone him, and to raise up a 

of ; 4th, To dismeniW |^"iyrritorief, taking however no 

N;*-' 

. T>tw fc M lwy»wty Willi W<>. 
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dhatf^ of them for ourselves; finally (if all these expedients should fail)i to 
bilrtki^us expedient of ravariiig and delating his territory^ ex^lling or destiol^ 
mhal^tants, and thereby est&lishing a desert on our frontier. 1 will not pretend jto Say 
that I may not have overlooked some other modes of effecting the desirra. purpose of 
remaining stationary without impairing our security or oomnromising our honour, but 
they do not occur to me. It would, however, afford me mucfi satisfactien jf you jdiould 
be able to prove from historical examples, from the general principles of human ^tion, or 
from the peculiar character and circumstances of our Eastern dominion, that it wifi be 
possible to arrtest the career of our power, or even to retrace our steps. It would not, 
however, be fair to withhold from you some observations which I submitted a few years 
ago to the President of tlie India Board, with reference to a proposal which had been 
brought forward by a mcMuber of one of the suljordinate governments in India for 
relinquishing the territories which we had acquired in commutation of pecuniary subsidies. 
The gentleman alluded to, whose talents rendered him well worthy of attention, conceived 
it practicable to establish a balance of power in India. My observations were to the 
following eff'ect : 

“ That there are dangers attendant upon extensive dominion, and that an addition of 
territory operates not unfrequontly as a subtraction from real power, cannot be denied* 
There are also circumstances peculiar to our Eastern empire which render Ubvioiis the 
impolicy of spreading over a wide surface tliat ingredient of our military strength, of 
which the supj)ly is always costly, and sometimes (i. f?. during an extensive war in Europe) 
deficient. But it is by no means certain that our situation would be at all improved by a 
voluntary contraction of our territorial limits. Setting aside all the embarrassing questions 
which would arise between us and our allies, the inconveniences to the numerous civil and 
military ofTicers who must be thrown out of employ, and the inhumanity of handing over 
to Native rapacity and misrule a large population now enjoying security of life and property 
under our government ; suppling, in short, the scheme to be as easy of execution as its 
most strenuous advocates can desire, it is far from evident that it would ensure the bene- 
ficial consequences which they anticipate from the scheme. These are said to be, the 
establishment of a balance of power, the extinction of those feelings of jealousy and of 
secret enmity whicli have been engendered in the minds of Native princes by our conquests 
and domination, and the comjmrative security and tranquillity which would be derived 
from the conversion of that jealousy and secret enmity into a feeling of cordial amity, to 
■which is to be added the advimtage that would result from the concentration of our mifitoy 
force. 

‘‘ Now, in order to place the Native states in the situation indicated by the term 
‘ balance of power’ (a state of affairs which is said to have existed antecedently to the 
conquest of the Mysore), it would be necessary to give up not merely the cessions obtained 
from our allies for tlur maintenance of the British subsidiary troops, but also the territories 
wrested from the late Tip|3oo Sultan and from the Mahrattas in our wrar^ with those 
powers. But is it certain that even such a voluntary sacrifice of territorial and political 
resources would ensure the friendship of the Native states ? The policy cf Si^jCfh biiprecedented 
acts of generosity could scarcely be apprehended by chiefs of warilk^ i|id fl^Atory habits. 
The probability is, that they would regard the abandonment of so large 

of our possessions as a certain sign of our inability to retain thenii alhd ; w con- 

fidently reckon iqion the declension of our power ; and unless, in establishing |fais bahaipe 
of power in India, we could eradicate from the minds of the Native floverAin^^ 
of conquest and those irregular habits which ai^ inherent in their p^jdcal and 'yt 

the same inspire them with those just and moderate principles 
but not alwte^practisedr, thcvChri^tiaaatate^ that constitute 

Europe, thkt tba/biOance would he sj^ 

of time thaQK.jKfi4 in its. adjustment. But can it be inteffiltd* 

having bestow^ such costly 

blishing thisVbjftpiSiiiiii^^ cofifiBC 

■-■■-the 
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our own dmninious, und leave the balance to lake caie of itsujlfp 
The balance must be pj^served by the jjower that fi>mK*d it; 
and u movements of any of the other statcn Bliould disturb' iu e()uipoiiic« the weight of 
opr influent^ and that failing the force of our arins) inuMt be exerteil fur the piir)H)se of rt^- 
at^ng the *ec|U]poise. We might thus again be involved in extensive w iu'fare, ■ luui if our 
miUtipy exertions were crowned with the same degree of success us heretofore, w*o shoiibb 
at the best, be gradually reconducted to the clevatcil |M)sition whieli we now <Hx*iipy. 
It would hence appear to be the |>art of wisdom strenuously to maintain iluit ascemlency 
which ^cident or necessity, rather than design or choice,’ have c<mferred ow the British 
power in the East ; an ascendency which aflbrds the liest liope of preserving the general 
peace of India, and of giving permanence to the <lominioii which we iiave aeqnirixl in that 
quarter of the globe.'' 

To adopt the eniplmtical words of the late Mr. Nathaniel Smith, I w’oiild say, that self- 
preaervation first awakened us, and conquest gaineil us the prtuit advantages we enj«>y ; tl»at 
force only can preserve them; that wc must be all or nothing; that it is better to die at 
once, than to waste away by inches.'* 

With sentiments of sincere esteem and res|xx‘t, I remain, mv dear Sir, 

Yours nnisl faithfully, 

(Signed) ’ 11. S. Jonks. 
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LETTER from Licut-Coloncl Ai.exanuf.u Wafki-h to B. S. Jonks, Esq,, datetl Bowlaiul, 

January Jlst, 1818 . 

My dear Sir, 

The relaxations of Christmas are at last over, and I may now sit down, withovit die fear 
of interruption, to reply to die important <]uery contained in your lettiT of the 5th ultimo. 
T shall emleavour to acquit myself of my promise by delivering my sentiment s with freedom 
and candour; but the subject is of the most momentous nature, and surrounded by nncom- 
inon difficulties. The conflicting passions of ambition, and a violent (*olliKiun of public with 
private interests, which must be deeply affected by the decision of the question, are iniw er- 
1 pi impediments against an impartial judgment. It would be iin|X)Hsible for the mere effort 
of argument and reason to* rewncile so many clashing views. Such an attempt wcntld he 
hopeless; and I shall be satisfied if 1 can convince you tfiat it is practicable to fix a limit to 
our territorial dominion in India. 

The acquisition to Britain of territory in India was not an objirt which entered at all into 
the contemplation of die early adventurers, 'i'lie view's <if the British (iovernmeiit diill rcHl 
in this respect from those of the nations who first followed the newly discovered tnu;t hy 
the Cape ci Good Hope* The armameuts of the Portuguese were fitted out by an aclivi* 
ai)i4 warlike monarch, who united the ambition of conquest with the desire of extending the 
commerce apimt^ The Portuguese navigators shared with the Spaniards the habit 

^ in the name of tiieir sovereign, of every lately discovered territory. 

The visited in the Eastern quarter of the world were too |M>pulou!ii, 

governed, to afford any pretence for the exercise of such a law less 
however, derived from fbnner habits hod doubtless a great slmre 
in ' cUuing aggression which diaractcrisod the prooeedings of the 

Thedmidb'^^ Aadaii witli habits more purely mcrcaotUe ; bat the hopes of a lucra- 
Sips eomis ^^ the able motive that led them to venture into die Indian seas. The 

.iNiry iMdb fm them and PhiHp il., then master of Portugal, 

iMUide ihens regions could only be maintained 1^ of arms. 

to imqutiii Their 

ambitious 
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ai^tious and distrustful policy would admit no riva^ Tiie.pi^ogrjess^^pf the Di^ 

marked by every kind of secret and open violence, against wh^^yer attempted 

them advantages which they wished to render exclusively their pvm. * ^ j - 

From the above causes both those nations had frequent recourse to arms, and both sought 
td acquire an influence in the political aflhirs of India.^ Their dominion, however, was cem- 
fined to the sea coast, and to Insular situations. Neither ^ the Portuguese nor die Dutch 
obtained the possession of any extensive tract of territory in tlie interior of the counciy, but 
they acquired great opulence, splendour, and power. ?! 

Their ambition was amply gratified with overawing the sovereigns of India, with dir^« 
ing their councils and controlling their commerce, vdiile their chief pecuniary advantages 
were derived from trade and piracy. In pursuing this career, those nations acquired agVdat 
political preponderance in India; but they were universally the objects among the ‘b^tiVe 
powers of hatred, di.sirust, and jealousy ; they were almost continually in a state of war ; their 
finances became embarrassed, and their commerce declined. This nappened during a mag- 
nificent period of their government, and of successful military achievements. 

The early intercourse of England with India was guided by different principles; ft was 
sanctioned by the Government, but did not owe its origin to this source ; the concern was 
private, and the })ublic took no share in its management. The first intercourse with India 
was entirely the work of an association of mercantile adventurers, who had trade and pro- 
fit alone in view. If the ve.ssels were armed, such a precaution was rendered absolutely 
necessary by the uncertain encounters of a long voyage, by the habits of piracy which w^e 
indulged in by almost every European nation who at that time frequented the Indian seas, 
and by the prevalence of the same habit among the maritime nations of Asia. At the 
period in question, also, we were at open war with Portugal, whose power prevailed through- 
out the whole course of the navigation wliich led to these new sources of wealth and aggran- 
dizement. The letter of Queen Elizabeth to the different sovereigns of India, sent out witli 
the first fleet, merely entreats that her subjects may be allowed to do business in their ports, 
and to leave a few factors who may learn the language and the mode of conducting trade, 
but does not expre.ss any wish for permission to erect fortifications. In this pacific aiid^ 
dependent state was the trade for a short time conducted. It was soon found, however, tha/ 
such a situation gave rise to many inconveniences. Although the sovereigns of India were 
everywhere disposed to receive Europeans #iih cordiality, and to facilitate their commer- 
cial operations, yet the fluctuating slate of their power, the caprices to which they were 
liable, and the misrepresentations which could easily be made^o them, rendered the pr#« 
tcction which tliey afKirdcd by iio means cflcciual. Even where the prince was well 
disposed, many opportunities of plunder and impo.sition were within the reach of his inferior 
and distant agents, who seld<nii scrupled to enjoy them. A still more urgent danger, and 
one which could be stated without reserve to the Native governments, arose from the enmity 
of other European nations, who all sought with the most eager hostility to extirpate every 
rival establishment. . ^ 


Upon these principles the agents of the Company early began their appifantlons to the 
different governments of India fiir leave to fortify their factories, that 

any difficulty was in general experienced. It may be observed, 

of the Indian states towards mercantile adventurers from all the tint* 

formly friendly and encouraging. The rich and varied 

rendered the favourable reception of strangers a peculiar part of tK<Bii*-'poJ||cyt 

chiefs and princes, too, had either commercial transactions of theit^ own, or' 

toms on tliose of their subjects. These formed in some instances no inoowsidairiSip y a di^ 

of their ren^nue- The arrival of European navigators, therefore, was not oo^tspelodiiol, 

but somedfu^^te ^vent was celebrated with ^mp and magnificence. : 

account .to^3u|i(P^v«4^ reception at l^icut, says, 

what honours ard dd^ us here.^ Cabraly in the same manner, was roceiTodtndl thliir 

ably, but of joy. In both cases, it is trm^.tbis 

soon interruj^tspfxlllil^is to their own ipls* 

• ^ -repi^Qtations 
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. Illations of the Arab merchants, who were jealous of beinpf siippluiitcil by them. 
‘Aw we sure that the Arabs misrepresented them, and that these aceiisatioiis had no founda- 
tion ? Certainly some of the measures which they took, admittitif^f them, as they say, to 
have been adoptoii in their own redress, were of a very violent iiatuiv, and sueh tis liugla 
reasonably have excited the suspicion and enmity of tlie Native governments. From the 
thinning of their appearance in India, the proceedings of the Fortugueso were of a descrip- 
tion to cause the most unfavourable impressions of European jmtion& Subseouentiy, tnc 
attack upon Ormuz by their celebrated commander Aibu(|Mer(|ue without the slightest 
alleged ground of quarrel, his capture of a ship of Calicut immediately after the. conclusion 
of peace with the Zamoriu, and tlie regular system of piracy which fie curried on, seizing 
every vessel he nie4 exhibit a systematic violation of tdi tlie rights of nations to wliieli R 
would be difficult to find a parallel, lly these and other means not much more justifiahle, 
the Portuguese succeeded in esudilishing an extensive dominion. It would, however, have 
been wonaerful if that nation had not become, under such circunistunces, the object of 
general dread and aversion among the powers of India. 
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The Dutcli give accounts no less flattering of the favourable reception W'hich ibey 
experienced from tbe Native sovereigns, 'rids was intloed enhanced by tne g(*ncrnl disgust 
which the violence and injustice of the Portuguese bad inspircnl. They found no obstacle, 
it appears, to the erection of forts, except the nnwilliiigiiessof the Natives to work at thorn ; 
but if they chose to oirct fortifications tliem.selves, full pt'nni.ssion was given. It does not 
appear that this nation, in their conduct to the Nutivcis, ever proceeded to such e.xtremities 
of violence as the Portuguese. For n long time weak, and siriiggling at home for their 
independence, they wtax* obliged to exhibit at lea.st a show of modt raiion, and ti» consult 
the favour of the inhabitants, 'riie outrages bv which their conduct in iiulia was marked, 
were committed chiefly against the rival Kiiropeaii nations. It Is worthy of remark, that 
the Dutch established their power in India by forming alliances with the Native princes, 
by serving as auxiliaries, and by subsidiary engagements, resembling in their princijiU’ ami 
their result those which have since been pursued with much greater success by the Eiiglisb 
^ ^Company. 

If we search the nnrration.s of the early llritisli adventurers, wv. sliall find that they had 
equal cause to he satisfied with their reception from the sovereigns of India. I.ancasler 
was received at Acheen with the same pomp of rejoicing and of respect which Cnuna hail 
experienced at Calicut, nor w'as his reception at Haiilain less cordial. All the complaints 
which are made of the treatment which the F.ngli.sli experienced in tlio.mj islands are 
directed uguinst the Dutch oidy, never against the natives. In like inrnmer all the em- 
bassies to the Mogul were successful, chough the court of that monarch was filled with the 
enemies of the English. The utmost exertions of these persons were only able to ob.struct 
or retard, not finally to intercept the bounties of the moiiari h. lie|)i ared instnnce.s may 
be given in wliicli the English were not only permitted, but asked and luilreated to (^slahii.sil 
factories, end sometimes even, when they w'ere scon sailing along the const, vessels were sent 
out for the purpose of Inviting them. A factory, with the English, did not originally mean 
anything'inore than the mere settlement of a few agents in any particular place,* hut w ith- 
out any proy^rim inad^ for their defence. I have noticed the reasons that made the Com- 
pany inconvenience of this dependent sittintion. Ho early ns the year 

1611, ait,O0feir wtM made to Middleton of a place and harbour to fortify. At Surat the 
Eugiiik 'iivera successive firmans from the Mogul emperors, to en»ct for- 

tlficat}bti|^aud!^they able to resist the whole force of Sevngh Arroagon, Mndra.s, 

Galeuttn^%|^ngO, and other places on the coast of Bengal, CoromandeK and Malnhar, were 
ill like iiitdirfier granted by tbe local governments, witu full liberty to erect fortifications. 
The Native sovereigns were tensible that the trade could not otherwise be carried on with 
any security against i^ropeon rivals, and they never^ at this time, dreaded that these oon- 
cessioiia ciould ultimately^Hm^fa^ 

■tJpOn thU system the Company iwtcd for a very long using their fortified stations, 

not 0$ sborbte 6P power or revenge, but merely as places of sectirhy and commercial 

VI. 2 T depots. 
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depou. The first time that they appear to have been "^frhinri]* lirrirn " 

I was. in 1687, when Governor Child was at the head of tbeadipiilia^iajth^AvQfa^ 

Thia nian^s ambition was excited by the instructions of the Coinpim/ to their . M 
which they merely however pointed out Salsette , and Bf^aein ra^^ ^ppenda^es to 

. Bombay, to wliicli they wished to add Chittagong, on the eoaternfrontic^df Sfengal.^ Child^ 
with more confidence and courage than the event or his resources jusfi|fie4r onter^'iiiln^a 
war witli the Mogul empire. The disastrous result of this contest seems, to have withdrawn 
the views of tl>e Company from schemes of conquest; and having succeeded in reston^; 
an amicable intercourse with the Mogul, they reverted to their aneient sysltein. of rendering 
ilieir possessions subservient only to the purposes of commerce. 
of the eighteenth century that this system was permanently aban^h^; , 

The French began to establish themselves on thecoast of Coromandel tp^rda the ^end of 
ihc seventeenth century. Pondicherry became the rival of Madiw.t Whenever a war 
broke out in Europe between the two nations the flame extended to India. A great 
political interest was now attached to the events which took place* in that distant part of 
the world, and the Company, while th^ extended their own power, conceived that they 
were promoting the interest and glory of their country. 

In the prosecution of this contest it was natural to seek auxiliaries among the princea of 
the country. Accoixlingly, by espousing respectively the op]:^8ite pretensions of two rivals, 
each seem red an ally and confederate. This connexion furnished them with the means of 
supporting war, and with argimients for carrying it on. Under the character of auxiliaries, 
tliey were sometimes engaged in hostilities in India while the nations remained at peace in 
Europe. Uiitlcr the plea of maintaining the claims of their allies, they pursued insensibly 
schemes of ambition and aggrandissement for themselves. From these transactions, how* 
ever, a natural but unforeseen consequence arose. The Native troops co-operating on boUi 
sides with Europeans, were necessarily com mltled against European armies,; and the fatal 
secret was tlicn disclosed of their utter inability to contend with such adversaJ^ies. It 
appeared that while the troops of the two rival nations engaged, those of their alliea were 
little more tlum spectators; that vast armies fled before a handful of Europeans, and thajjij) 
a British or French army of a few thousand men would find nothing in Hindostau tha^f : 
could stand before it. This discovery of the utter weakness of so opulent and renowmed an 
empire opened pro.spects, almost boundles.s, t6 the avarice and ambition of Europeans. It 
was not ill liumaii nature to resist so brilliant a prize. The rivalsbip, however, and the 
nearly equal power of Britain and France in the Carnatic, formed a balance which pre- 
served for .some time longer its independence. 


I'hc fir.st origin of w'ar in Bengal cannot, ns in the Carnatic, be traced- to European 
ambition. 'Llie ambition of Surajah Dowlah was unprovoked and atrocious. A just eause 
of war was alforded, and we re-established ourselves in that celebrated region by a series of 
splendcd victories. The same efiect, when hostilities commenced, followed as in the Car- 
natic, and in a manner still more conspicuous. At the memorable battlepf Pla§sey a 

’ *?irsup^- 


numerous army fled before a handful of British troops, and fully establi^i^ 
riority over the armies of India. The French settlement in Beng ' 
ascendancy; they were reduced, and the field was left entirely,opca| 

British arms. '1 he resistance made by the Native powers wasovisr^"* 
in the course of a few years Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were _ ^ 
]>laced under our protection. These operations prpdueed 
result, which formed a new era in the military annals of India^ thepoBs^ 
which we Irave not yet perhaps ’ ^ 

have crea)|i|^>.$(>ldie^ ” ' 

them ourr^itary^^^^ 
r 
|] 


140 this 
of thp 
i|ky, aud 


erhaps seen in alL tlielr extent. Frcaji its abundki|t pt 
By training its inliabitauts tp arms, , and by intrc^i^t 


ji^nlatio^ been made )to rival ^hd c^poiievt^ 


By ^bey have vtl^ 

of ■ ■- " 


cessfuliy in iore^A 


.. .. By carcfuUy 

of life, and have finally 

that ^ ^ 


were defeated with ease, and almost without resistance, at Plassey. 
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ly tneam not very difficult) and which others may resort to* In tact, the r\- 
mpile has notlieen ioe^ and cveiy subsequent war in India'has been more urduons anti 
^bstinalely dUrputedk ; 

Xt rrait the OptjDioil of Lord dive and of Mr. Hastings, certainly very eoiiipcfV'iit judges, 
that tlie ac(|^ui$ition of terrltoiy in India might have stopped with the possession Of tlu 
Rehgal provinces, and that any farther addition would become a burden instead of a l>e!u*- 
fit to the British nation: this too either was, or soon became, the general opinion at honn 
The'Courtof Directors never ceased inculcating upon their servants abroad tlu* t'X))odieno 
of a defensive system ; of a regard to the rights of the Native princes, and a *i!ru*t adhe- 
rence to the treaties' concluded with them. This inodeof proeceding was warmly apprm ed 
by Parliament, in the course of the inquiries which that assembly institnteil int*) tlu alVairs 
etf the Company. They passed, on the 9tK of April I7H2, a series of resolutions, oxpu s- 
aing their seme and approbation of the mdicy ns well as justice by which the oriim*s ot ilu* 
Court of Directors were dictated, but lamented that they should have l>een sc» litile ol> 
■served. Both in the Act of 1784 and in that of 179B, which placed the concerns ofilie (\»m 
pany under new regulations, a preamble was introduced to this effect : “'1 o pursue schenus 
of conquest and of extension of dominion in India arc tnciusnres repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, and policy of this nation.” Yet with this impression strong in the minds (xiih cd 
the Company and of Parliament, sclieines of conquest were prosecuteil without inten up- 
tion, and province after province wu$ added to the Hritisli doniinioM. 'J'ho |>ri>)iil)i(ii>n id 
the Legislature has been uniformly disregarded by every Miaceeding Ciovi rnnu nt in India, 
and tlie violation has been as uniformly sanctioned by the thanks of Parliament: tlu* law, 
ihereibre, has ceased to exist. 
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It would, however, be unjust to conclude that the wars of the C%>mp:my in Indiji luive Imumj 
always produced by ambition and the desire of dominion: 'nothing wotdd lu* more* orro- 
nous than this conclusion. They have been produced by those naluml causes whii h lnre« 
nations into hostility in every perKKl of society, and which have a continual operation in tlu 
direction of human aifairs. I'he situation of the Company, in the character and siaiion 
idf an independent power, rendered a recurrence to war unavoidable. 

It would be wrong, for example, to say that the war with Tippoo wassohdy proinT)ted 
by ambition. The hostile disposition of that prince, and the intimate allianee whirli he 
had formed with France, gave him tlie character of an open and derided enemy. Mis 
power was dangerous to our existence, and it was absolutely necessary for our salV ty that ii 
should be reduced: the result was his drstruction, and the extension of onr dominion, an 
event the inseparable attendant of siiceess. It was equally incompatilile with our seciiriiv 
in India to^allow the French brigades at Hydrnbad, and those under the bantu i s of tin- 
same nation in the service of Sindia, tf> remain. 

Even the interference in the affairs of the Muhraiias, and the wars which have resniiod 
from it, originated in views of safety: they ended, however, in mngnificeni schemes ofpn- 
licy ^nd of pure ambition. From this period we have aimed at becoming the sole arbii<-rs 
of this time, at least, the system of our government has been deeply <“inbut d 

with The vast accumulation of territory wliich we take every mea:}' 

n>f by negotiation, is a proof of this spirit. Hy means of suhsiiliar v 

actually in our pissession, the Company control or infhience 
4Tair the empire of Delhi ever contained. We im.igine, 
IS not complete while Sindia and llolkar maintain their indepen- 
already succeeded in compelling them to submit to our yoke ; 
in establishing ponce and tranquillity in India ? TI»e con- 
li^d^a^ but will this secure the cd-qperation of the chiefs for the 

B&neral or will tt judder thm^ contrary, the 

tbeac chiefs have sus- 
Rnwiiling’^'^int^b l^if aid. In forming 
tbd tnudh has been dqSRf 'the. means of of 

tl£U tdcalcuto^i according to tbtnintal principle: 

r. ‘ - - v> , VU2T2 which 
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which, guide human actions, that the power remaining in their hands will be 
effectively employed in any plan very conducive either to opr. yi^ws or Interest. ^ 

sire of revenge, and of recovering their losses, cannot but exist ; it mil be present incespnuy 
to their minds, and the first opportunity will be embraced of recovering the situation of 
which they have been deprived by us. We have left wounds in ever^ qiiiarljer^ and produced 
everywhere discontent: the confidence which was once rraosed in our moderation and 
justice is gone. We have made use of treaties, contracted solely for protection, as the 
means of making violent demands, and of rivetting our chains. Evety individual almost- 
above the common artizan and labourer suffers by our system of government. 

I have produced this picture with great reluctance; but it is necessary to show the state 
of the puolic feeling towards us, and the uncertain reliance of any sup^rt froin.our allies 
in any case of dangerous extremity. This is tlie result of the natural icourse, of things, apHii 
belongs to the circumstances of our situation. The system of policy followed in India has 
been the natural consequence of the relative situation of the respective powers. Without 
any preconcerted plan, or even wish of extending their dominion, the Goinpany bay© 
insensibly, and step by step, obtained possession of nearly the whole.rpf that immense 
empire. This is the never-failing result of strength and ability on theoim, hand, of wealth 
and weakness on the other. In the course of these transactions the CpmpUny have often 
manifested a spirit of remarkable moderation and justice. The schemes of ambition and 
of aggression are principally to be laid to the charge of their a^en^; but even of their 
conduct it may be reinarked,^thut if it cannot always be justified it was the consequence of 
circumstances, and such as would have been followed by any other nieh of tglents who had 
a great field suddenly opened to them of lionour and preferment. 

But great and preponderating as the Company’s influence is in India it is imperfect, 
and exercised under too many impediments for the equitable and proper administration 
of the affairs of tlie country. It is utterly impossible for a small number of Europeans to 
superintend the concerns of a population of sixty or eighty millions ; but this apparently 
irreparable defect can only afiect those provinces under ihe^undivided dominion of the 
Company : the effects of our system on the rest of India are still more deplorable. To 
imbecile and powerless state to which we have reduced the Native Govern merntS' we liiup 
ascribe all the disorders that have lately disturbed the country. Tlie first effect of their 
unsuccessful contests with us was the necessary discharge of a great part of their armies, 
who, no longer finding regular pay and subsistence, and having arms in their hands, have 
been obliged to nuiinlain tliemselves by robbery and violence. The same thing would have 
happened in Europe after the defeat and dispersion of the French armies, had not the 
spirit of licentiousness and rapine been restrained by the presence of tlie forces which the 
allies have kept on foot. By reducing the Native powers to this weak and degraded state, 
we have deprived them of the ability, and perhaps of the inclination of crushing distuf*!* 
bances, which they may think more hurtful to us than to themselves. Thejrv may hope 

from anarchy and insurrection to recover their losses. 

I would now advert for a moment to the fate of those European Patiohs 
ourselves acquired power and dominion in India : they may affbrd 
struction. It may be first observed, that those nations have conStar ■ ^ 
of each other with an unfriendly jealousy, and dllenda est‘ 
versal rule of their conduct. The Native states have had littl^?^ 
and decay; they have fallen in succession a prey to one artothert ^ 
the first who established themselves in India, they were also the 

The Dutch founded their power on the subversion of that of tKfeit' TtVBlsi f^Jl^^p^ior 

ascendancy . of '^he British arms has succeeded in annihilating the power 

India, and tKa ^me doom has attended the celebrated establishments 

reduction plf 1^6 Dutch a circumstance occurred- hot moisr tbai^ 

natural : the oo-op^htfed^^^^^ a^l and effect in ossisdiig 

I shall now fconilaiftli^ee important questtoqs 


besides 
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ti^ritbml possession been beneficial to the Conipany and to the British nation ? 
fs"it practicable to fix a limit to our territorial dominion r 8d. If practicable, how is 
It to be done? 

Th^ questions are not only of vital importance to our prosperity, but to our exisioiiee 
in India. I beg to refer you to a paper which I transcribed on my pussSiigc home, and 
which I shall annex to this letter : it was written at a time when the concerns of India were 
firesh on my mind, and still occupied my daily thoughts. I shall probtihly in the follow ing 
remarks repeat many of the sentiments contained in that paper, but this is not easily 
avoided; and it is necessary for die continuation of the suhiect. 


It has been doubted whether the possession of colonies has been the source either of 
revenue Or power to any of the modern European nations. *rhe most useful power is tlmt 
which increases our consequence where we arc immediately connected by the ties of 
society and of interest. ^ In this view, has die conquest of India inei eased the strength ami 
influence of Great Britain, with relation to Franco and Europe? If it shmihl he Itmml to 
have diverted those means of enterprise which miglii have been employed in support of our 
honour and independence at home, this question can hardly be answered in the 
affirmative. The people of India can never be brought to reinforce our Heels and armies 
of Europe. 

It may be said these objections are applicable to all colonial possessions; but this is a 
wrong term for India. We hold it by quite a different loiitire and connexitm. lathe 
case of a colony, the mother-country maybe disposed to make sacrifices in fayiuirofu 
liody of people drawn from among her own oflspring, which slie might refuse to a 
foreign population, l^ere is a natural obligation to support a colony, and it cannot hi‘ 
abatidouea ; but a conquest may be relinquished, whenever it becomes burdensome lu 
troublesome, without foregoing any duty. 


1 have confined myself in this discussion entirely to the consideration of a terrilorial 
Revenue. The profits and advantages of «uir comuicrce with India fcu*m a (list inn (pu'siion ‘ 
|}iey depend little upon the possession of territory. A \'vw sea-ports and the Hnigal 
provinces would secure all the advantages that can lie derived from a trade to Inclia. 'fhe 
most profitable branch of our commerce is that with China, where our factory is not even 
fortified. 


But the dispersion and the waste of the population of a country can hiM^asier rephierd 
than the wealth which is spent in maintaining a remote dominion. I fear it will also appt ar 
that oup possessions in Iiidia have operated as u drain on the treasures of C l real Hrilain, as 
well as on her population. The revenues of that country, although exceeding In amount 
that of most of the kingdoms of Europe, liuve not for the hixt twenty * five years been Mjle 
to defray the expenseacu the government. We have a debt of upwards ul tlnrty milfmu.s 
sterling. which is about double the sum total of the revtuiue, and imposes an annual burden 
ofperhaps two' millions sterling It has been found necessary to transport spec^ie from Eng- 
land to pi^ f^ie^riuies who were fighting in India, and a country which has been to every 
^ ittt abundant source of^wealth has hitlicrlo been a drawback on that 


oonqufi,. — 

to odd, that so long as the present system is continued no 
imprQVtMiei^t of our affairs in India is to be expected, i o illus- 
trate necessary to take a brief survey of the prcisent condition of 

our : 

' ' €0^1*6 the Indus to the Ganges, and from ihcncc to the Himalaya 

fR with China and Tartary. Its population is almost unexainnled 

space many different natiomi arc comprised, unlike in Uieir 


ill histor^^ 


niannersabd 


The ayaiiuities of the ancient prince# of die numerous kingdoms 
r ItAve survived the 


hxtb whidi i to t o w op ij W iailgt^ been from time inWninorial divided^ have survived tin 
independence of* their ooiintry. Some of them arc still in the exercise of ^vcreign power, 
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are jWt in •existence. Those 'who are in a situation 16 i^e ■6ii!l 

may be dinded into two classes. The first are our subsidiary 
protection; the second, although still free from this tie, are; s6 
power that they have no real means of resistinj^any of the 
^ txf II vernment. It is upwards of forty j’ears since a rrench officer 
ol. Walwr princes in the alliance of the Company were allowed the exerci$6 of th^r 
». > Jones, I'.sq. n^attgrs of little moment/’ Ibis is pretty nearly the case at pjreseAt^^ 

of authority and dependence, it would oe iii vain to look for any solid' oir Sincere allhuice. 
They all feel a yoke, which they would be glad to embrace any favourable 
throwing off. The sentiment of hostility is deeply rooted, antf muSt rehiaiH so long as the 
causes exist that produced it. Those who are bound to tis Sppapendy tbe 
ties of confederacy, feel that the treaties concluded with us have not bee«i4»etWeen 
pendent states, but between a sovereign and his vassals. ‘ ^ 

They perceive that in signing these treaties they have consigned theauslvcS to a state 
degrading dependence. 'Ihc moment, therefore, that any power appeal^ ^joh affiord^^ 
promise of being able to cope with ours they will instantly range theiilseives oh its side* 
Is it certain that we shall never have to contend With such a power ? France, we may be 
well aware, is viewing our predominance in the Fast-Indies with ait eye of perpetual 
jealousy ; and though she may be at present too busy, or too weak, to make any great ex- 
ertion for the recovery of her former influence, she will certairfy avail herself of the first 
moment of leisure to accomplish that favourite ol^ect. It is in vain to hope that We, can 
long exclude her from India. China, Siam, Ava, Persia, and Arabia afe open to her enter- 
prise and her ambition. In time and repose she will find ships. Her former pas^ons 
will regain their influence. But is there no other enemy to dread besides France.'* May 
not the policy of Russia l)e again directed towards India ? The barbarous nations that 
intervene would rather be disposed to augment her power than to oppose her progress. 
The ambition of Persia may be excitetl to invade this rich prisfte, and constant danger must 
be apprehended from the warlike hordes which extend from Tartary to his frontier. 

It has been by this route that every invader has entered India, from the time of Aleat^ 
aiider down to that of Nadir Khan. Instead of a weak and mercenary government in this 
direction, the security of India would require an independent and powerful state* The 
intervention of such a power would form a .strong bounoory, and prove a hearty and ready 
confederate against an enemy. Our present system ha.s destroyed this barrier, and the 
British troops now occupy the advance post in this line of defence. 

From this sketch, the basis of our dominion in India will appear not Utile discordant 
and heterogeneous. It is to be secured not merely against foreign and open enemies, but 
against tlie secret hostility of the inhabitants, or of those princes whom we have reducetl 
to a state of dependence. It is evident, also, tbatdri proportion to the ext^ of any empire 
must be the difficulty of defending it. The army maintained by Britain Ipdia may be 
estimated at nearly !&0,000 men, yet it has never been possible, n0W6?^eir 
sity, to assemble at any one |K>int more than 35,000 of idl 
with Tippoo, when the entire and utmost eflbrts of the three 
to that object, they were scarcely able, after several months ofpnepiai|[(|||^^ 
number. This arises not only from the great extent of the 
from their, mixed and extraordinary circumstances. As w^ 
is held by the sword, it must be covered and overawed by miU- ^ 
were withdrawn the revenue would be unpaid, tbe 
instantly cease. From tbijsi,.jstateitient, whatever may the de« 
country, iti^BM fpwhd 

pirt olHha iipB^ W^i'giiUt xecp bptli^dT^^ 

"may ai^isls/ , that cottid 

success, 'ttiTiS ih which can 

apprehensibtf.^^^^ttox fflthoiiglf’ the siij^idHty of ah ElfibiiCah 
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« no lowger any, Nauve power which can endanger our existence in 
the instabiU^ of tWr poliU and die rapid movements of tlieir preiUtorv 

fpiijij^ at^ sufficient to keep us cw on the watch. By inspiring frequent tdarins 

tihoj^ du^e us incur all the esj^nse and ali the inconveniences of war. The denidnstraiiuns 
of made by Ainaiir Khan, extensive depredations committed by the Pin- 

darn^ did n^ ipiaco the pompa in any i-eal danger; but they renderixl it necessary to 

prepare and e4Ufj> an expensive armament. In the present state of India similar alarms 
may be exp^ed oontmually to occur. 

It is from these circumstances that wc are probably to trace the principal causes which 
have rendered the possession of India hitherto of so little value. By what system, then, can 
it be made really productive? In attempting to solve this great question, 1 am aware that 
1 shall propose an unusual and an unpopular expedient. A proposal to contract the Uninds 
of our territories, and to relinquish the Iriiits of conquest, will have an unpromising appear- 
ance* The events of fate are not revealed to us; but it would he a blind confidence to 
say as Jupiter did, in the language of an ancient poet, “ to the Uoinans I fix neither limits 
npr duration of empire.” I am, however, fully sensible that 1 make a pronosilioii very 
novel in its nature, and whicli has perhaps only one example in history : 1 refer to the ex* 
ample of the Romans, in the reign of Hadrian. The opinion of the historian Cobhon 
appears to be expressed pretty plainly ; aiul he is evidently disjHised to ascrilie the conduct 
tit Hadrian to prudence and mmleratioii. In resigning the eastern coiupiesisof 'i'rujan, 
Hadrian restored to'tho Parthians the election of an indc|)endent sovereign, withdrc:vv* the. 
llomati gariiaotis from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. It is im* 
)K>rlant to obwve that he did this in compliance with the precept of Augustus, which pre* 
scrtbed the Euphrates as the fi*oiitier of the empire. Gibbon adds, that by this conduct 
Hadrian confessed himself unequal to tiu! task of uefending the conquests of Trajan. The 
same writer clearly evinces the atlvanluges of this policy, when he afterwards observes, 
“ A forty years', tranquillity, the fruit of valour and luodcratioii, had succeeded the victories 
of Trajan.” 

Bayle, os acute an observer os Giblxin, agr(?es with him in this exposition of Hadrian’s 
cihudiict; and he says further, that Hndrian abandoned alniosi nil the conquests of’rnijan, 
‘• rather than- expose* his empire to the confusion that thrcntene<l it on all parts.’* Upon the 
whole, the motives of Uadrian^s conduct arc not, 1 think, equivocal, and it is siipimrled hy 
the prudent maxim of Augustus. At any rate the example of Hadrian, according to ihi* 
construction 1 etiteitain of it, is consonant with the policy which 1 conceive to be suitable 
to our .situation in India, under the modifications which the dilFerence of circiimsinnces 
require, and which lahali proceoci to .show. I hope to point out a system wiiich may free 
the Convpany from many of its present Gmhnrras.smcnts w'ithoiit any diminution of its pre* 
sent revenne, by which a great reduction nmv be cflcctcd in our expenses, atul the army 
l>ecome mqfO concentrated, and be made more eflective. 
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Whether it might not originally have lx?cn more advantageous to confine our territorial 
poslesfliolit jA India to forts and factories for the purposes of trade, i.s a question which it 
is tdo We h^ forced forward by irresistible circum*«taiici>, ami 

the-atfdji Mj ^ ^ have assumed cannot be relinquished. It w^onhl he an irr<*- 

back. 1 must premUc, therefore, that 1 propose to relimpii^h 
not be essential to our power, which may be einbarra'^^iiig 
y productive of revenue nor profituhle to our 

ir to draw a line between the territories wlileb it would be 
which it would be advantageous to retaiiu 

oflbe Company V policy^:^|Ei|^|c the nations of Europe 
***'"^’ India, and thai^tefi^ fur tbw purpoic 

^Wclrtncy can enter tlie coui^^ WltA tli# exeeptwn of the 


sp]^ and TranqucW^^imriybolf cc^ from the lmlu» 
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rior may be ut‘eessai 7 fm* mdln!w.ttmg oiUvpvciseiapr^WW^a^-art?»,v>^^ 
'onosed to reUnquish. I wi^lfc'to =pr.cppqri.eraWi 9 e 
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llpiMivWi iiswl *will ^iy© iin.extelittof ?.fro«ii«if5l)y>:^f# ^ 

'IV’eiitii^e sea^coait and the^ idjai®eiii64prjrilor^ >iW(^/ 
ai*© important to oitr^ootDoiercaiaiifi tetv Mrifoi'etyr^-uTsb^ 
fiORsessions in Indiamany ektenidv© djwUi«ls^«pcWiia|ap>u^^ 

^hich it would beicHyiblo to retsyio. . Tb0s€<;4l^ ^ ... . . 

the inhabitants, hstve invariably been dP ^ 

been lon^ inured to a foreign yoke* 
which they have always been. aocustonied^ add a.ipiW 
l>e all they can wish. The people Avho inbahit the, 

Orissa come under tins <lescei|iiioti. * !>©' iMM^jMtjssipn- 

on i*oih aides of the peniiisnitt are of cvkWhtiimponf^ce^mi^RW^^^a^ 
the interior may 
.never proposed i 

nxereise it without any imfiediment. 
the countries that we may hold wi 

rWe inav without iiijury abandon. "’’''r>;:xYV“T>. -‘7, ; 7 .;i -77^4T,j7;7r 

ground' of action; tlie ap|)licatioii of the pniic.ipJe .inUst tf left to^b^tcr 
and luore mature consideration. . .. . • .Iasi*'*:! 

I have mentioned some of the possessions which. I .m 

difficulty, and with decided advantage to the Company ^ tbe WtjtJ»ere,ar^ .gy^ 

districts-of a very different character, which mnst always be ip^^ned by a 
and can never pay the expenses of their adnilnistra.tipn*.^ 4,h^p;ar6..;t|^..I^p.9dt^Hl^ 
everywhere: the Nair principalities of Malabar ; the PpJig^SffPv^M^oVPIfPftl^* 5? apf} 
general all the hilly and jungly tracts. Many of , the pindtw rajahs^anft ^mindars qrjp Of 
this description. .-v 

These people have never been completely subjected to i^n)» ^tp^WypQwer.r v4w 
ter of tameness and sulimission, which we are apt to sBcrib© 

c/T Hindostan, does not apply to them. They are malrtial raca»hdi®vp^?^>tOfW^q^ . . 

peculiar institutions. Every power, from the days of Tiimtr ^tP•7tp6vP?«Wb FPW 
aimed at the empire of India has found in them a eonstantiaia4;;%pp<te^^ 
may have made a formal submission, they may have consented fpjUlfi ppypfiWt|P»/ 

•hut they have never, unless with tlie utmost impatience,, .sulfered 10^111*; •lOtaroal aid^nn-^^’PT 
inon to be conducted by another. Their obedience can be onlj^;, 
force which consumes a scanty revenue, for those countries we; b^Tg^neraLjiot.Jfp^^ 
and divert the troops from more important purposes. The territories of ^hich I ain spi^k- 
Ini£ have neither productions nor manufactures which ckh l^comie th© foandation^ot a 
coimnerce aiid revenue at all considerable; the advantage ^T^ed ffoid fheiii 
bear any proportibu to the burden they inipose. " , ' " 

jvTtmay be urged, that as these states are warlike, Jf i, ^ 

might be the source of new dangers, and t'Omhtne. vvith , mpre 

overthrow of the Company’s dominion in Ip^ia- 
find that all their exertions have been of a defensive n^tyr^ ; 

general lederative system of com^uest ; their bpntin,^^ 
pwmpted by petty quarrels and limitary disputes, 
of ^ipbidon. Cou 111 they be cordially attaci¥id,^,0vq^ 
d^fenBivq system, be employed as a forraidalile b^^^^ 
tbp JMygid of them 
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India. Tlie plan wkieh l am anxtoua to recommend with regard to theee* No, 90. 
the administration entire into the hands of the Native prinoes, and to attach — — » 

iMii to'-hi as allies rather dian as raluetont dependents. I am persuaded that the simple . „ 

teradonof this measnre woold eauae a certain augmentation of our clear revenue. In (^■''cMsure, No. 1.) 
me of these districts, dto expense of administration, under the present system, uniformly t . oY'w iT 
leeeds the revenue derivid from them; and though in some others there may seem in h a i..!!.* v'l, 
dinary cases ti> be e tMiliViee in our favoufy yet the contin^tencics that are continually * ^ 


rdilorM to them^'^uM most willingly consent to pay a tribute, which would be clear of 
nny deduction^ end amount probab^ to more than we now receive. But how, it may be 
tiSKedi^ will these princeii be to pay a tribute out of territories which in our hands 
do not deb^y the expense of governing them? To this 1 reply, that the services of 
the' Natives of India are commanded at a much easier rate than those of Eurtipeans, 
and' that a large proportion of our expense is incurred in consequence of the nature of our 


government. 

, Thb arrangement might he made to produce anothc^r important object, and to assist in 
paying off the debt oi the Company, by obtaining the command of a large nmnnnt of 
^capital. In consideration of receiving back their territories, tho.se who reaped the benefit 
of the ihcasure would willingly pay a pecuniary recompense, the aggre^tc of which might 
be very considerable. India alj^unds with rich men, ana the shroffs would be the guarantees 
of every pecuniai^ sttpulation which this transaction might involve. It was the knowledge 
of their extraordinary wealth, and the expedition with which the largest sums were raised 
by the Guicowar government, that suggested the present idea. 

The proposed measure would make an important addition to the revenue of the Com- 
pany, and no less considerable would be the augmentation of their power, 'rhnt immense 
mass of force which is now frittered away in supporting the I'ompany s authority in ninny 
unprofttable districts, would then be concentrated and disfiosaolc. Those princes who 

f «>'ere restored to independence would form a real addition to our military resources. At 
resell t they are a source of weakness rather than of strength. When they were once satis* 
Ri^ by experience that they had nothing to fear from the Company, ancf that its prepon* 
derance forified their best security against the attack of others, they would then be ready 
t6 lend their aid on any emergency ; they would form the bulwarks of their defensive 
system upon wbh^ the British Government would then act. In cases of extremity and 
danger, tnes^ people might be reckoned upon os useful auxiliaries. 


I have in a former piul of this letter observed that our supremacy in India is not to be 
relinquished, and there is no part of the present measure which is meant to affect this lofry 
attitude. We shall continue to hold the balance of power, and to be at the head of the 
confederate governments. 1 have not proposed the smallest reduction in our military esta- 
blishnientf unless circumstances should afterwards permit this to be done with prudence and 
eafety, T j^^ose, bn the contrary, to maintain every military post, station, or garrison, 
wbacb; c^upy^ and which may be thought useful or necessary, either for the sup* 

India, or for its protection from foreign aggression. 'I'his formi«> 






the objection, that these states, when once freed from our yoke, 
^j^w^iipulated tribute, and join even tlio standard of our enemies. We 
ftilly as much exposed to this danger as we can be by any change of 
^pE^isposition of our numerous forces throughout India must prove the 
By the proposed plan they%ould have their professional 
be assembled in latge fi^y to chastise the first 

iramg jiM pbniih with rigour - The 

m w their 


llkei^lhai 

ment of thetr tribotee*^^^^^ system 'ttMii 


iDtrilhl iltolilil be mt 

Itotthtf ehaiia.af'mry extra- 
ordinary 
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(Enclosure, l^. l.) W M l<mg tem^^ aM to aittwir (M 
T l>e dls^urMfiis^ tttoBt M expect ^ be ttt lucUl^Uft ik^ 

n c T ^ich Urould interf^ but ^thief Ably 

to B. S. Jon€!i,Es<j. ^traopdinary exj^hsi bhich Bdch dccasibiw mi^ti«all fbrthi / n » .li i 

Cases of tli^^aobery ^^d of j^reater atrocity woutcl of^ cburee dK 
which (^r^un^sjtances would poiu^^ i ^ u^' 

Wa .ttiight hope* as the efficiency oS the ittilitary force 





augments by tho proposed system^ that this would be ei^uallT the^jpaeaps^p^ J 

of afifee^ally puaishinff either secret or open attempts tp disturb .1^0 
requitreof the.chicis of India every pheck and security w^cn we 
^puliA be conceded in exchange for their territories. All the present aabsidic^^^^^ 

Would remain in their full force, the same system of defensive dlliahce ^wbulq 
pledge or caution would be relinquished that might be likely to 
order. i. 

, 1 shall now proceed to the objections which you have stated with so much ability and 
perspicuity^ as operating to prevent a perpetual limit beingi fixad;to nui: dcMnininp 
It would he difficult to take up the subject in every view of it> ^hbqut entering intq. a ivafy 
long, and probably a very unprofitable discussion. The arguii^pfs,/^i.a question of thlf 
nature must be founded either on experience or observation, Tbut ejpperieiice wdobser^tjon 
when applied to transactions which are the result of human life, ampubt Only ^ proMble 
degree qf truth. A proposition maybe stated, of which the rCyepe is equaWy cpr 

' You have observed, that ** it is by no means ceitain that OUP; situation would be at all 
improved by a voluntary contraction of our territorial limits ‘and' expiwss'’ a doubt, 
^^ 'whethet* this would extinguish those feelings of secu’et enmkyl and jaklousy whkii! 
been excited by our paramount dominion.” But if those hostile TeeHtigs mould : ti6^ 
destroyed, would it not answer a great purpose to diminish ’ tbeir effiset* awd>iP^liddf thw 
loss acrimonious ? This is the most natural consequence of a kiiai' fttid^hfiievident^ action* 
A forty years' tranquillity was the fruit of Trajan's valour and Hadriati** motieration. t 
It is admitted, that there are dangers attending upon too extended dotniilion, and thkt 
an addition of territory is not mifrequently a subtraction from real power^*^' Farther, that 
'' there are also circumstances peculiar to our Ea.steni empire, which woiild lead one tib 
regret the necessity of sproadiug over a large surface that ingredient of; ouk: mililafF foi^ea, 
which it has been found difficuU to supply these are exactly tbOi arguments that I would 


Ihd 


The plan of a balance of power I believe to be impracticable in Indilk - 
of that country is too unsettled, and the principles of goVefrntttbht abs 
adnfiit of this idea ever being realised there. Lord Corttwallis 
system of this kind ; but in ^ct the apprehension justly etttSrfitii 
tfssigus produced only a short-lived confedera^, wbibh wtS*' 
dattger passed over. The aScendancy of the British poWbr Ulll’ 
to a balance which must suppose some degree of equality. ftHId 
sieleat with our policy to eftect some sort of couaterfibish'M 
realityi while our superiority exists, and the ^euMlffiary leystern ttoi 
agglUhdieed at the expense or each other upleMfWHb' our perfect cpi 
oojAit of oorttlaaties with^thosepOwers to^guMMieo^tiie^ 

refmain in caootDf<:ft«f 

not 0)0 
knado tOiitlq 

fiilfiiif n] niiiiiH(iiKtilM(Si1iliii(tiiittiii^ itn inmwfrri ,,j^!§6i!» 

gratuttoi 
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i Jtr<»aA W p^^uiiwl from wl w vntv 

frow(i4>«Wffi^4Mn«QriVoroivaMdf'gi(t.f.il w diflScult tu.ronroiv* duit.k would 
4tywti»rMli«Mlui> W^AMf^ptmuaMj.ui loMl, Ibatalitdq uddrwi upd.maiutdU* 
roroUBilaiU)oro.tU tbuiWsainiTUi'MAd^tliuAit niglU b«coni« uniustiruinent of cou- (ungmuTOi 


No. 1 .) 

the niesLwii 0 would bo Vifwed lu ludm 
ibiitU woulAWcoiiwdei^d w amark of dobiUly or 
iveakposs. The concessions wo)d4 bof i^ada^< at a Umo w han our power w at lU greatest 'f* 

Ij^ifheip qneroies in the East nor the West ^ when on every Imnd a pro- 
^hnfl peace proves ; aiid wneii they wwild be conscious tiiat, in fact, all India lies at our 
disposal, have too nipch ex|K>rience of our superiority in the cabinet and in the field 

fear t' let them experience for once our moderation, 

ktfji let tia; try the ‘ - ■ 



.--. ^y---- , . t 1 ■• 

indcil^pdcnce of tnclia. Wc might appud with propriety in such ii tiociimcnt to 
fne A^k^bif Fai^ianient, and to the orders of the Court of Directors, as cvidt'nce that this 
disposUipn has long existed. The pwiple of India have a very high opinion ol the justices 
WilkJ^V hod out govemiiient at home; they are always willhiff to make a 

dftSfic^n m ’itkiavoilr,‘ ahd to impute exclusively to the governments aliroad a system of 

-They would plat*e niore confidence and cn*dit in a dt*clarnticin 
lAUg the |!iaran]ounli*authonty. 

^ Vbd witf perceive that my conclusion esstmtially agrees with yours — “ We 

liliust still take care that its ecpii|XMse be ^reserved.'’ lint if we adopt 

such a linei oiT policy as I have recKiiiiniemUHl, we can never be reeondiieled back to the 
position in whk?h we now stand. Wars wouUl unciiieHtionably arise, and the loss or the acqui- 
sitiiMai o£ tcmtory would be the consequenw. There is no state of society exempted from 
thiS| and it cannot be avoided by any human arrangement. In view, Iwiwever, to iImisc changes 
wMch are ioddent to huniao afrairsvyou havt‘ antieipattd every expi'dient that can be resorted 
^0.'^h^lhe^ yre ^oiild, on the acquisition of new terriUiVy, exact a ]jec.uniary fine, c** 
bestow thedlomioiOn of a 'vanquished eneiny on others, or change the dynasty, must ne|H*^ 
entirely upnfi out in no case would it lie necwiwy lor us to underUkc tht* 

buidf^.ofg^jCtiXUBeiit.' , We should always find substitutes willing to |iay for protection. 

Another argument which w brought forward against any relinquishment ctf 
dorainiotid^ the <?ompiny : this is. « the inhumanity of handing over to Native rapacity 
foid misralcv a larg 
chosen your.wordsj;^ 
however, that 


the <:>ompimy ; this is, the inhumanity of Jianriing over to iNative ranaci _ 
a large population who now enjoy the benefit of Jlntiuli gtivemment.” I have 
ivords^. as- they stfite the question with fairness and with cleomoss. 1 must own, 
I much more weiirht is attached to the obic*ction than is iu*iressary. 1 lie bins* 




ingf ,aud bfxximo naturally interested to preserve t4» our fellow.hubjt.^U 

a ,w|bicb>^ many suppose are equivalent to what the favoureil jieople of this 
^ yom^hit^^ascinatipig in bestowing on so many millions the benefit 

syetaii n tfit in India protects with the greatest care, and to the utmost 
the persons and wiperty of its sul^ects, it dejirives them, without 
'm valuable privileges and rights which give soci^ 

«Km as^ no pabHo qflkse P™»V 


Its 

hr 


and wHhom 
Le diitiiiotiont^ 

/* ^Nath^rotttijec* rf^^Sroipaiiy tnwt 
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be lost, attd th«i tlw^ihhabitlrtits yHMd= iM<d6ii|^ipMWM«-dMr«;MH«MlU«^ 
life iKBBuage thar ^'ir^wMlldfoiw a curioiw «B,«mi*eQi|l4nT'M||^ 

to' consider what are Mfely Hd be the effects saf thia^yslna on ,lhfti»l^«^jOTd,|rtaW!M 
tt^dition of Indlai sHodld ft COtidnue flfteen years' longer. ■Xiet us..«ca®^ftbpi eff«i(%<n^ 
t& arts and on frade, and ire tfcall find itrohg-TeMonH tor cimClading that^^AaJSftbMttr 
unfavourable. I mean the Native commerce, which- baa not. iMrdy; dec«]i^»-{ 

n • -o. ...» 4-..*%^. Kna antri^Alv rlli2iinrM>fir4sia . 


iiniavouittuic. X iiivo-ts 1.1SV — 

places where It flourished to an amaaing extent it^has — 
great and^eStraordinary anomalies of the Company s {myem^^^nt ^ ^tn,i 
the Natives with arms and employs them freely in its defend,, it 
patimi of dvit rights.* We must be at the same time aware, that 
altewihg the greatest talents and application, it is impossible fqr a 
through this immense population to perform the duties oLits fa}®. . 

sarV' to insist on the disadvantages and general unfitness of foreigners for 
manrof these duties; it is sutficient to observe, that tp do justice tp^In^^nd to 
it to enjoy the benefit of our government according to the present BystoJ(n, .|f wom 
required that we should transport to that country 100, (KX). of the bpst-n>to^^:,, Pj 
Countrymen. ' • ■' ^ 

' While we rather ostentatiously exhibit to the world the advantages 'vhleli Iiidi« der|vf^ 
floni our government, we are equal Iv careful to represent the Native go vemme^ai^ 
entirely corrupt and profligate. Candour and impartiality will make ^idemenM>io« 
both sides. The crowded population of India, Its flourishing mapufactnim ^f^tWiAxe 
cbrninerce high state of cultivation, numerous and wealthy cities, betorgj.gvitaiii.Hg^ 
quired there any dominion, may attest the fact that it enjoyed ihe^beimfit^Ofe tt 
adfliiiiistration. Even at this day, the great number of monied slu offs >y|io. ^ 
the nMive jurisdiction, and the aspect of tlie country itoclf stiU subject to 
iici^nlly bespeak that the great ends of government, the ^ec^Vlty.vt 
ere at least tolerably fulfilled. But I shall admit that these goyevumentfi 
that it would niateriallv contribute to the happiness of the people, ot .lpfiia vycre j^^^ 
destroyed ; It would not follow that there is any lie or obligation wbitdi ryqii|rep . ^ 
the Company should sacrifice its own prosperity and advantages tp 
government of these distant nations, v . j<i vfi»n u) 

' This romantic spirit might lead us with the same propriety to administer lire g^^^^ 
nient of Africa where tlie people are still worse treated than they are hr itidiai ^ Ibis 
would be a degree of generosity which neither reason nor duty recpiiri?s nr *Our%a^fc 
Instead of being dissuaded by humanity from contracting the limits of ^ourf^pirrj?^<iat 
motive ought probably to lead us to adopt the measure. By the coutracitii>.i> oLtl^s^ jigllSs 
we should be more able to apply ourselves to their administration^ by 
a^rvauts who would be withdrawn from the relinquished teri!itorJes,/an(lidddi^dbpQ[|ito 
the establishment of feuch as we shouhl retain. By bestowmg on 

share of our confidence, by a proper mixture of their ageimy^wi^jiE^^|it^toA4ilirftiiqF 
government would be established, made strong aod resp^flb^Jl)5 
Syiiich might then justly excite the envy, and, let us lipp^ tbe £ 

dveht we might emphatically call these provinces OMr pwm^ito^r}W8SP?i?P 
with the British empire. We must bc; WP^iUle.. 

fill bill i tied to our goveriunent with violent, retoct9^jn^e,,^d}grcifUy 
imired tts beneficial elfects. The quesUoiir under tWf cijco^mncC^ 
their condition, but how to fuooWbfbe^mt tq^gpimssioq^. 

4^evemie^4ttiditit'compulfiio%but bavooppo^ 

of 

ahimld bCildw»W«^oi>twbeiW tbeyjlpid jPP’ Wfib 

ediC \Vherevw^lScii®inrioo ;|^ 
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9^ierq«iicArMidpafM»«i)^liil^ ioiw bowed 

mil jwke^ wlll}iii^|i^«xcKhik^ Ibr our more mild mid vqoltttble rule ; bul ibc 
!$lbi#l4ll^^||bimt>wkiinb|e^ltid^ inbii^HiintR ol* MatHbur, of iUo» Cirear», the 

lfaH»y o GmayitovOiC Qiizcritt, SuppodoRy howevefy the iiiifiroveineut to (ISockaufc, No^ 1.) 
dotira k tlmc^a »ufHcieiil reason tor the Compaay to pt^Vsevere lu Letter troiif 
a eyblefii by whk^h tli^ Is it not tin extravugmit generosity |o. waste the Lt,«CoK Walter 

strengttranfd i'iBSOurcas of Englsitid ill promoting the interests of remote nations, with Ju**®** 

W^pi We are' not united by any natural ties ? 

ij^egard to M^. S I admit that it is entitled to very great respect 

apq jtitentiphV He oWps^^ llmt It ivoiild be bett« if this country could go 

' * 1 weTOuld be secure froiirany 
possible, the held/ ’ ho tbinks, 

- , , Id increase their strength and 

ip tbe enc^ Now, with regard to the application of 

do nut conceive it has much force. Tliero Is no |H>wcr or 
inpij^bbiir ,ihe^^ he anywise alurming or dangerous to us in the held. This is 

dVovi^d fiy ihe'exji>ericiice of lialf a century, and coniirtued by a superiority which tho 
NaViVbs sibcfiifl IhcapabTe of attaining. Whatever addition they iiiight receive of territory! 
they would not be more formidable. All tlie daiigei H we have to fear and guard against 
In Ttldta ai*^ External. Let IIS^ prevent oiir ambitious iieighhonr.s the Freiichy trom 
gaining ^acoo.Wto Itidhi, and we may coii.<itier ourselves us safe for a long period. It is 
cvldOnty Ihlit if we areure the way by wlkteli India can he entered from the sea there 
liothhig to apprehend on the side of Ku rope, ami 1 utii doubtful whether our 
secitHf]^ flrbili any other quarter would not be best promoted by niukiiig the Native states 
reapee^ble and contented. 

. These opinions may recpilrc an apology ; but I offer tlieui from couviciiotiy and from 
a most’ 'sin^cye desire tliut the prosperity of the Company may he inseparably united. I 
way, hAw6\yVy justify ^ by the great imnies of HastiugvS and Clive, men whose 

bfj|^iritt"c.a|Sncity entitle them to he at least as go(»<i judges as any of their 

IwSftW^iofs.'^'Tliey wtuv also, of great amhitioti and of elevated views, capable of 
^brhcidij^ ibd nVpst extensive scheiiics which promised retd lulvaiitages to their country, 

Tney the Bengal ]>roviiices, with a few other fiossessions, ought 

to limit the extent of the British empire in India. l.«ordC' live expressly stated his opinion, 
thm BengldytMflKkas^t«nd Bombay ought to have formed the utmost limit of our desire. 

Their opiolonii received tlie sanction of the Britlsli Legislature in I7H2, and the CompaiiyN 
iiialniclioiis<;U) ihe^.aaryaiits have repeatedly pronounced a similar judgment. 

t liave elidenvobre<] fo prove that the wealth, honour, character, and power of titie 
Cblltpany ti^ld be pt« by a voluntary diiiiimitioii of the extent of their empire. 

We^e'^he Native powonfoilee convinced that Britain eiitcrtaiiied no designs Wstlfe to 
th^dti<tiqilendenoe.> a turbulent chief might indeed occasionally excite some troubles, 
baWl'iMKhing^Wobld lie felc^ that fixed hostility which renders our present dominion 
pil^eiiHdlis^ltttdAVlildh aims iiteasiauily at our destructm^^^ 

cl^ the obstacles wliicli must be surmounted before a resolution 

^ be; carried into efiTect. It is not easy for the huiiiaa mind to 

Which sufrbumB the possession of extensive dotiiiiiion, or to 
)|orV« ahy other ideas than those of loss and disgrace* I am aware, 

S T %ftltuile add ability comiecteci with the govermiicnt of India 
Tdte this should be carried into execution by tMr sue- 
‘ 4^ ^ ‘When r consider, bo^ remarkable moilersdion 

dis]dayed by tbe'Coda^atiy^ I am led eotihdeotr 
ahoUid apiieaf essafw^ welfare a# 
r<»'<W»<H1»fiHiydellWil*ei ‘ ' 


imm.s:}They wili 6^1 tlwt ^omi - 

I'Ittiny’ottbtHVaMiog oircumttaocoa vrfll-'iipiioM Uw pliui; 

but 
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continued, objec^^ thet^ !r no doubt th&ttUey tb ttileiittR df otfetWittldg; eV«i^^bBWilblii^^ 

1 \ I piuRt conclude by observing,' that the e^tabVishfe^^ 

Letter from* wouH be of little importance^ unless hieasiires W^re tak^rt* i& %ml?i0^TrofP 

Lt.-Col. Walker governors, like their iir^ecessbrs, \vbiild find temptation to gratify 

to n. S.. Tones, £sn. their interest dnd ambhioh. Motives of security, of remote or immediate danger, the 
necessity of avenging injuries, and perhaps of punishing aggressions, would furnish pre* 
tenccs for war and conquest. 

The Peninsula is at present in a very unsettled state, and a country like India will 
always afford the opportunity of hostility. Unless, therefore, proper checks were esta- 
blished, the advantages of any reform would be lost, and the evils 

to prevent would probably return with aggravated pressure., To provlije i|;p^op^j|cbfc|E; 
upon, transactions which take place at so vast a distance, and of wlucb the. 
judging are often very imperfect in this country, is exceedingly difhv^ulL, Jh 
some advance towards that object if we can ascertain tlie leading cau^s, b.eRiti^jlt.thpffi 
of a fortuitous nature, which have encouraged schemes of ambitipo^ gnd <grep4y 
in producing the present extension of our dominion. . , ; 

The almost unlimited power wbich the Company's servants possess of obtaining pecu- 
niary supplies, enables them to put armaments on foot with uncommon facility, 
natural wealth of India; the great number of its monied nienj thb ppwf^r, connejdbnsi 
and apparently flourishing state of the Company; the punctuality of their payments ; are 
causes, some real and some imaginary, which have tended to raise their credit to an Un- 
exampled height. This great readiness of procuring money in India, joined tO' the ex- 
tensive power which the governments have had of drawing upon Europe, have given 
them a command over the grand instrument of military operations, and has removed a 
main bar to the execution of the most extensive projects. , 

This command of money, it must at the same time be observed, has in ' some perilous 
periods of the Company's progress saved their affairs from distress and the » 
of ruin ; so closely do the cause and the remedy of evil approximate^ > If,wh(>weyeV/: it 
had been established as a principle in our Indian policy, that the naturalTe^^^UtXg^ i^ thfl 
country must supply every exigency of administration and defence, -we, j^bould wpt 
babiy have at present a revenue of fifteen millions and a debt of thirty, nor. would that 
revenue have been burdened with so heavy an expenditure as to iiUercept every beife 
Although the enforcenient of such a principle as I have here men tiotK^d might be a)^ 
tciuied with occasional and temporary inconveniences, nothing would be so effect lial in 
preventing the designs of tlie Company from being her<?after niwartcdJ - It Would 'ebn- 
nne the plans of the Indian governments to a strict system of defence. - > ' 

Another great cause which appears to have led to many of the political changes in liVdiii, 
and which have uniformly produced an extension of our empire, is tc> be traced to 'the 
power vested in the local government, not only to conclude ' but ^ 
treaties of alliance with the Native princes, after they have refcdybd' ^ thief bfith'| 
Government at home. By tlie limitation of this power sonic 

delay would no doubt be incurred, though none I think of It Id 

only, however, by this or similar expedients that the Con^iAny rcaii;: 
check upon their own servants, and prevent them from undoing with onb^hoyai^p^^ 
were labouring with the other to establish. ^ 

The paper which accompanies this letter Is of a miscellatieous 
tains the principal topics for examination as they appeared to me at Id a 

brief outlinb'of »tho observations which oeciiired to me at t he per iOii.>Ki!ille ilafc^of Itfdia 
is a little different al p^^^|^(/but the^8ame^€dbjec^ «tUl 
believe, to require tbe utmost attention and deliberation. :u 

This letter^ ^bnlk and magnkude far^lM^oti w 

It bears a forniideMe^ppearifveef and would require a 

to 
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lig^mdttoiiil IhftI i« siiperfluQiut. 1 luive expre9s<Ml ^ome opiutonn loosely and hastily^ No. '2()« 

of s common «i««l obviooa a uatiirc, Uia( Uiey might have been advaiu rputrMur^. 
i slmll however submit it, without uiiy farther ujiology, to your dU- 
/ 4 T^Mest ill return all your objections^ and 1 uin prepared to expj^t many. 
tt» ; 1 remain with most sincere regard and esteem, my dear Sir, 

' : • /. (Signed) A. VVai-kkr. 


CoNSiPKRATiONS ON THK AfKAIRS OV Tn»I.%. 

Written In the year 1811. 

^'^ WnoBVaa refltets on the situation of the adairs of the East^lndia Company will hiui 
it replete with difficulty and danger. Notwithstanding the receipt of a revenue of 
fifteen tbilUons Sterling, they are burtliened with a debt of thirty millions ; and It is not 
whhbiit the greatest difficulty and the utmost exertions of economy that they find, even 
lb years of ordinary peace expenditure, this revenue siifiicieut for the current expenses 
ht the oivtl and military administration of their Indian empire. 

Under such circuiiistances, how arc the ordinary vicissitiifles of human uflidi's to be 
met ; and how are the Company to overcome any crisis of difficulty and danger ? 

These questions are important ; they involve considerations closely connected with 
th^ duration of the power of the llritish nation in Imlia. 

It is an observation of the celebrated Mr. Gontz, that trans-Europeau dominion has 
never been the source of revenue to any nation of modern Euro|)e : even the immense 
remittances which Spain and Portugal have received from their setilemeuts form no 
exception to Uie general rule. 

These companies or settlers who have procccdeil on the principle of territorial revenue 
have very rapidly declined ; and this result has been so uniform that it has been supposed 
to ,be iiiseparuble from the iiossession of dominion remote from the seat of govenimeiit. 

‘ W this really the case, the possession of trims- European dominiotiH would bo a 
i^ntinual drawback on the wealth, the power, and the pupuhilioii of the parent state ; 
and thU Is in fact the case in a considerable degree at piesmit. 

These, however, are probably necessary evils, and we iinist he content to bear them, 
ib order to insure to ourselves the continuance of u commerce that upholds and supports 
the vital principles of our greatness. 

To maintain and confirm this commerce to England, ami to preserve to Europe the 
general advantages of the trade with India, it is necessary that wc should possess a puru- 
mount and controlling power on the peninsula of India. 

If, however, this power is to he maintained at the expense of the parent state; if its 
owu parUciiiar resources are insufficient to preserve it, and it must he guaranteed not 
only by tba blood but the treasure of England, it is prohleinatical whether it would not 
be better to Renounce such a dominion, and to trust to conimerciul emulation alone fur 
those ^vhich we derive from the Indian trade. 

itii^ a remarkable phenomenon, that the valuable and extensive territories 

India Company, which while in the possession of the 
Native orm^ bf India were so fmitful a source of accumulating wealth, should, vvliiU* 
ia Abo insufficient to hear the ordinary expenses of their 

The aerarailtttioD thirty millions of debt is a sufficient evidence of the truth of the 
lumitlaw^ md^^ffprdsi^^ under tlm^ of a similar system of govcriimentf the 

most melancholy prospect for futurity. 

wtmMsioeai^ the ample rosources which a revenue of fifteen mlltlons 

oughts government and defence i and that it 
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would only require a system properly modified to eause the revenues of India, to becoip a 
a valuable addition to the wealth and strength of the parent .state. \ 

The obvious mode of effecting this desirable object is by the reduction of 
as to allow a surplus, but this has been seldom or but partially obtained even 
of peace and prosperity ; the vast accumulation of debt will abundantly prove 
general result must be a deficiency. 

We may allow the Court of Directors and the governors of their settlements evei^ 
praise that can be due to the most laudable anxiety and the most unwearied Industry in 
their economical exertions ; but how insignificant and inadequate their endeavours bftve 
proved to meet the exigency, how insufficient to satisfy the public expectations ! 


The expectations of the nation might indeed be realized by the retrenchments of super* 
fluous or extraordinary allowances ; but it will rerpiire the severest operation of economy 
and of integrity to yield any e.«sential relief to the Company’s finances. The system of 
reform must have a wide and an extensive range ; it must be radical, or it will fail of 
its effect. 


Assuming it for granted that a commanding influence on the continent is indispensable 
for our interests, it remains yet to be found whether oiir present power is of that secure 
and permanent nature that those interests require. 

When we reflect on the amazing extent of our Indian empire, occupying and controlling 
every point of the shores of the Indian seas from the gulf of Cutch to Acheen head, and 
commanding a population unexampled in extent, it must be evident to a very superffeial 
observer that our means of defence are not more than adequate to cover and protect 
territories of such magnitude. The difliculty of defence is proportionate to their extent, 
and our troops can scarcely assemble at any one point without leaving the others exposed 
to invasion and depredation. 

If we also inspect the state of our political relations with the powers of India, we shall'" 
find we stand nearly in the same situation as France does in Europe. We have nt^got 
one natural friend j we must not deceive ourselves, and conceive that we are enga^V^ii 
an alliance supported with subsidized forces with the principal powers. There catr^E^ 
no alliance without perfect and reciprocal independence; the princes who subsidize 
our battalions arc our dependants and our nominal friends ; we may control, influence, 
or direct their counsels, but we shall take a wrong estimate of human iiutiire were we 
to permit our sophistry to convince us that real aflection or partiality could be the 
result of such a state of circnmstniices or connexion. 


If such is a true picture of our situation, it becomes an important object of conside- 
ration what conduct sound policy would dictate, and whether we could not increase our 
power and security by a judicious consolidation of our resources, ami less interference 
in the affairs of the Indian powers. 

It must be acknowledged that there are certain positions occupied by the British 
power affording great political and military advantages; some of these it may be neces* 
sary to maintain ; but there are others the advantages of which are extremely doubtful^ 
and the revenue they yield is insufficient to bear their own expenses. > . ; 

Within the last ten years the political relations of India have suffered 
wonderful change. Repeated experience has proved that there Is no 
ever that is capable of contending with the British troops In the fi^ld^lBle ^ 
attack of fortiheil places has ever proved superior to the means of defeilk^l^^g tlfbie 
with whotti the art of war has made any progress ; we have alwaya^pf Abided . aitpe- 
riority in this respect over the Natives of India, while a fortiheation most oiaKn 

nary' kind is iufffctent to stop the progress of any Native power jmw,;$«stiiig,,m^^^^ 
open field. 

There is Ho poweir nrhateverin India who can be in the least ffirnddalidel^tbstBrilto 
nption. Th^ predatory armies of India, indeed, by threat^tiig :oUr «»lensivOxtonii^^^ 

with 
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hil^a^ in a rontinnal ntftfni-: they tvill often occAsion extontirvi* pre~ 

]|l|irAiioQA and fornii(iabie fMqtiipment!*^ The expense ocett!«ioneci thereby will he cons)- 
dkilfMrtiV iiw|d fWjitent, but tlie i«me of an aciiml ctmtest woiihl never be tioubtfiil. 

otticr considerations \vhif!i odd consideniblv to the importance of thia 
qiiAiteft- ' > 

The Frenci^ nation, iiiuler whali v< r ^ovei ninent, will he the <'neiny and rival of 
' She liiis wants and intcrots the saine' as we have; ainl neitt to England, 
the first naval ])ovvor in the W(jrld, she has the means of satisfyinijf her wants 
afitr^i*sitifyitig^ her Jnterests, and she Nvill not submit to he eoiitrolled or thwarted in 
tills respect liy ns. * 

"A'Wiare in the advantag’os wliich we derive from India has been and will conlinne to 
Uie ^hc object of her anihition and lier policy ; ami sin- will attempt, either by iiet;otiation 
qX cdiiqlicst, to participate In onr Indian iraile. She is stitniilaletl to this as inneb by a 
of her own interest, as by a desire to annoy and destroy u rival; ibis nation 
therefore must continue, whether in peace or war, to he the oliject a&>:ainst which a^e 
j^uaril^ and every niea«ure adopted in this country must have a relerciice to the 
pofitica of France. 

It is probably impossible to exehnle this nation from Imlia ; we raimot exclude- 
them from China» Ava, Pegtie, Coehiii ('liiiia, Sciiid« Persia, and Arabia, and in any of 
iht^ places they will he tiNniblesome if not Uninidable to tmr Indian emj>ire. Wben- 
ii peace is n^stored to ICnrope, tin adve nturers of that nation will dock to the lilast. 
]| ttiitac nbt be expected that peace will at all enable ns to ditninisli (be extent of our 
iwbinit 6f defenCevor onr expcinlitnrc in India. 

ffis- therefore iiarticnlarly nrce'->ary that th(“^^(‘ means sbonld be more corisolidaied, 
and every step we take to elfeet tins also r(’iiiit i s iim* ollensive int'ans more formidable. 

Under the preceding eonsiderttiions it may be useful to exatniin* what ought to be the 
gCUiMl nature of our defensive policy. 

arc certain tracts of territory in India, wliieh imifortnly liave been the source 
ojtYCi^iitiiiuul ,expens'C and iinjuietiule to tliose who po!-se.'se<l tiie Hovercignly over 
thpiilf wUbout yielding any advantage whatever. riMh*r this di^seription may he in- 
cl^leil.Air the Rajpoot staters, from lUiim|Jurc to CJu/i rai; the Nair priiicipulilies of 
]\}j|ilabar, the Poligars of the Carnatic, and, generally speaking, llie hilly and jungly 
tracts inhtthited by the f lindoo rajahs and zemindars. 

Itl the course of the Indian history, from the Mussnlmaii eompiesi, wi- do not observe 
tbat any of these Ilindop cliieftain.s have discovered any exiensive views of ambition, or 
li^vc ever been able to efiect any cunslcU rable conquest. 

Among the martial race >vliose sole profession is arms, we shall frequently find tbein 
proaectititig wars against each other ; but tlie object of thove have been lioiue irivuhniK 
|K»lttit of liorioiir or bouadiary disputey the clashing of family interei»t.s or a proseculiou 
o^dlliDestiG feuds. 

On the -other hand, we have found them proM»cutiiig with fortitude, reHoiution, and 
n ftmiLiiniiHi war against tlieir oppressors and invaders, from the time 
present day ; and whatever power, Mussulman, Kuropeaii, or 
>p^^^ in lliiidostaii, has found their stuU'» marked witii the 

- till ill^»i^niafttieft that distinguish the human mind, attachment to the rigJiU con- 
nooliackwith iirrltoria^^^^ be found the strongckt and the most prevalrMt; 

exista/with. more vtrersgtU among the tribes above 4dbitted 

to titan Europeans conceive. 

rights to be imputed tlml long uiid 
tlwyrMw^opptwtd tPTav^y p<iwer tliai dias aticiupted to itiake a 
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conquest: indeed, scarce any conquest has ever been permanent among* 
descendants of that race which opposed Alexander still occupy with little variatioA'ife 
seats of their ancestors. Neither the Poligars in the Carnatic nor the Nairs of MaiflliHiir 
can be said to he subdued; the descendants of the Zamorit^ and the prinices^tol^ 
'ceived Vasco de Gama, and who opposed Hyder and Tippoo, have man ifeste«^ btit» very 
lately the spirit of independence which animates them. - 

Considering the peculiar habits and prejudices of these people, the inveterate ahimosity 
and determination with which they defend their native possessions against all !nvadei*s, 
the little propensity they have to ambitious or foreign conquests, a question arises,-— 
whether we might not with safety to ourselves consider these people as our natui*al allies, 
and instead of endeavouring or wishing to extend oiir sovereignty over them, it would 
not be better policy to strengthen their independence? 


The uniform consistence of tlicir character, manifested in a series of centuries against 
every de.scription of invaders, assures us that they will allow none to deprive them of 
their independence without a desperate struggle ; and when assured they had nothing to 
fear from our moderation, we might command the utmost services and friendship of 
these warlike classes in any system of common defence. ^ 


Nor, probably, should we lose any advantage by this conduct which we now possess. 
The expenses of keeping a race of warlike men, fond of liberty and independence, in 
subjection, is greater than the advantages we derive from the country they inhabit. 
They arc ever ready to rise in rebellion, from the constant operation of the same spirit 
and sentiment that would lead them to oppose a foreign enemy, and which spirit would 
also lead them to a cordial assistance as friends or allies, which we can hardly expect as 
subjects. . 


If we had courage to pursue a course of policy thus novel and determined, it might 
be rendered the means of lessening the debt of the Company. With an establishment 
free from debt ; a better secured and more contracted territory; with resources more 
consolidated, and consequeiuly more permanent and durable, their situation be 

really enviable. 1 here would be no real diminution of power, but that power woUM be 
more collected and more formidable. jit 

Amongst the advantages of this measure the increase of our disposable forces should not 
be omitted. 


Notwithstanding we have an army of from 160,000 to 200,000 men in India, it would 
be didiciiJt for the three Presidencies to assemble one-fourth of that number. The 
remainder of the troops arc occupied in fiscal duties, or in guarding against rebellion^ or 
preserving obedience ill our provinces. - 

The territories that are useful to us arc the large manufacturing towns, and the' frea» 
ports ; those yield a large revenue with little expense, and the produce of which either 
iurnishes us with investments for our Europe market, or with the means of supporting 
and assisting our army and navy. On the contrary, those territories the revenues of which 
are consumed in their administration and defence, tliat are distant and remote, and require 
large establishments, those that are neither conimercial nor manufacturing, are the 
descriptions of territory which are useless and cumbersome* 

It however would require the utmost consideration that ability and local acquaintaqae 
could give, before a plan of this e.\teDsive nature could be adopted* ^ r,/ 

The numerical powers of the army might remain the saqae, but its efficacy would^ be 
increased in proportion to its concentration ; and if ever the period should coine^ when 
we may liave to contend with an European power in India, our success nmst depei^ W 
the degree of physical force thatwc may have to oppose, independent of 
may also be necessary for the defence of our territories* ^ 

No nation, no set of men that ever existed, would voluntarily yigld advant|ijg^|;ltia 
they can retain* ' We may trust to this principle, guaranteed as it would hn 

and 
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Rliiil supported by our power, that those to whom we relinquish these territories would No. €0. 

ndl^ltmUirily cede tliem to the French or any rival European nation. None of the cfmHnum/. 

pOweri^bf India ever desired a French alliance, or the assistance of a Fi*ench army, from ,, 

aflbctioiii^ • This desire was ,^enerated solely from the conviction that this assistaime was *•) 

the only titfectual means of contr6irm^ or resisting^ our ambition and power. I^t the th 

governments of Hindostan be convinct'd that we desire not what they possess; let them accH>nn>nnvina * 

but thoroughly understand that they are safe lV4)in onr ambition, whih* onr resources and L«*tter froin 

actual force leave them no hope in a contest witli us, the desire of a French alliance will l.t.-Col Walker 

be annihilated. The wretchetl and mercenary eoiidnct of those odicers of that nation to 11. S Jones, Ksq. 

who were bribed over during the late Mahruttu war, has destroyed all confidence in their 

ddelity. 

A^lthough the hints and suggestions which are thrown out above may be rejected as 
iro practicable or visionary (fur in these <lays of ambition it Avould rcMpiire some fortitude 
to imitate the example of Hadrian), it may be hoped that, however (‘x posed the extensive 
territories of the British nation in India are to foreign attack and ultimate loss, yet the 
affairs of the Company arc still siisccptihle of a domestic reform that may, with a few 
years of peace and moderation, place them in a state of allUience and prosperity. 

The natural wealth of India and the number of monied men which it produces ; the 
great power, extensive concerns, and apparent nourishing resourct's of the Company; 
their punctuality in pecuniary matters, and the high rate ol inhuest paid for money, are 
causes, some of which are real and others delusive, which have tended to raise the [lublic 
credit and rendered the borrowing of money extremely easy. 

The facility with which money is procured in India, and the unliinited credit which 
the governments of India have had upon ICuropt', has tt'iided to place one of the most 
powerful instruments of human ojieralions at the 4lisposal of the governments in India. 

With such ample means and powerful res4jmees, it is no woiuIct if they have been 
expensive, and that one of the strongest passions of hnmanity should be excited to action. 

Flauiible and jusiitiable can.scs of warfare can never be wanting in a region so fertile of 
turbulent and enterprising men as Hindostan. 

Had it, however, been a maxim in our Indian policy, that the natural resotirees of the 
country must SHfiply every exigency of government, those resotirces wotdd have been 
better husbanded, we should not have been less able to maintain our commercial advan* 

Cages, and been relieved from an expenditure of L*2,1<KI,(XH) of interest on a debt of 
thirty millions. 

In considering this subject a curious question arises, — why the Forlugm.'se, the Dutch, 
and the Danes, while they possesseil valuable possessions in this country, were not con- 
sidered its objects of jealousy and alarm ; and that the Native |)owers of India have 
confined their enmity and devoted their resources solely to check our ambition ! 

When conquest and aggrandisement ceased to become objects of those nations, the 
poti^er^ of litdta have viewed their settlements without jealousy, an<l their commerce 
without envy. 

Thctr riches and prosperity may have occasionally excited the avarice of some unprin- 
cipled neighbour, but it does not appear that they have ever been tiie objects a war of 

This was also die tiasc with us, until we embroiled ourselves in the politics of the 
country, and^adiihtiiiid the character of sovereigns without c|uiuitig that of mcrcliants. 

Were ^•*c^able of moderating our views in conformity to this idea, we might even 
y^t ahfdthe powers of India might conceive themselves guaranteed more 

Xjimib df than they would be by an alliance with ^'rance or by the 

assistance of the troops of that nation. 

of the Honotirable Cdfh- 
and conquest; but 
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the tenure by which wc hold these possessions is of little consequence, as it will pro^biply 
be admitted that the very object of these acquisitions is to render them available^tb^e 
interests of the parent state. . ^ i 

An unfortunate error, arising from ignorance and utter nnacquaintance of* 
of India, has generally prevailed among Eiiropean?^, that they are lll-brecH Ig^dbhint, 
uneducated, and unprincipled. Judging from the loose principles of those illi^ rate and 
interested adventurers that freijueiit our settienieiit.s and live by our wants, we aref apt to 
imbibe very wrong prejudices on our early arrival ; and it falls to be the lot of a very 
few indeed to be able to overcome their early impressions by familiar acquaintance among 
tlic respectable and well-educated part of Native society. 

A stupid and barbarous national pride or conceit, causes ns to associate with a dark 
coiuitcnance every idea of degrading inferiority, and our manners and conduct receive a 
wrong bias, that is in consecjiience extremely prejudicial to our national character. 

Those gcntleinen whose situations have enabled them to acquire the friendsliijp or 
intimacy of Natives of rank and education, will acknowledge that they possess An 
urbanity and mildness of manners tliat soon engages esteem. I could wish that th^nr 
progressive acquaiiitancc with the European character would enable them to confirm 
the ideas they certainly entertain of ns in general as a superior race of men, ami pos- 
sessing many valnabie qualities; instead of which they lind us haughty, rude, and 
severe, so that none but low people will solicit our society, men of spirit, education, or 
generous principles, being under the necessity of avoiding our society or submitting to 
degradation. 

These ideas seem to have entered into the system of our government in a very con- 
siderable degree, and Natives of rank and education are excluded from employment, 
cither as too corrupt, too ignorant, or too unworthy. 

It is probably not difficult to trace the causes whence these prejudices have risen. 

Ambition and jealousy have had some share in them, and urged us to attein.{\t,>i|e 
removal of the principal Natives from situations of trust and emolument. 

To effect this, their corruption and venality were represented in the highest colour- 
ing ; plausible instances were not wanting to support these general charges^ and in our 
eagerness to depre.«s the character of the Natives, we forgot that human nature is nearly 
the same all over the world, and vices will llourissli where they are neither restraineti 
nor discouraged. 

Probably our own times and our own country have furnished as flagrant instatices of 
corruption as possible. If we occasioiiidiy see instances of strict probity and integrity, 
they must not be considered as confined to our own cQiintry alone, it is a virtue tlmt 
cannot exist without opportunity, and we have permitted but few occasions to occur 
wherein it might be displayed by the Natives of' India. 

These people are as capable as any in the world of discriminating between right and 
wrong, fraud and honesty. Their principles are probably not different from our pwn, 
but, like ourselves, they require the rescraint of laws and regulatlonst It is unfair ly 
determine that to proceed from innate principles which may only be the eMset of a,had 
education, or more probably the contagion of example. „ 

It should be remembered, that the early transactions of Europeans in. this coujatry 
were j unrestrained, and that they liad no other guide for their conduct than mtiarskl 
probity..' \ , - - . 

Experieuee quickly proved that this was no security when temptatioilf 
opportunity incited peculation. I should, however, be extremely sorry that 
of this description, the prevalence of any practice at an unfavourable inoiiM^, 8b9^i^ld 
stamp us as au immoral and venal race* 

It will bqc^iore liberal, and probably more conformable to 

we 
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suppose the natives of India as capahU* of improvement us any other: with the 
,|i^lpiUtg^e of some experience, they now begin to be convinced that the government of 
the Company will not connive at any deviation from rectitude, and this conviction will 
tyorHits effects. 

Those talents and principles are sure to become objects of attention and cultivation 
chat are found either useful or conducive to honour and cmoluim^nt. 

With the advantage of these principles, the strength of which will improve as onr 
intercourse increases, there is no doubt that many i»f the civil olVu-es of (h)vcrnmctit 
may be entrusted to Natives with safety and advantage. One advantage of this measure 
would be economy, a consideration of the first importance in the present situation of 
the Company’s afiairs ; but it would he attended with «>thers not less deserving of eonsi- 
deration with reference to the duration of our <lominion in India. 
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It is proved by the uniform cvitlcnce of history, lliat scarcely any circtinistaiico has 
proved more galling to the spirits and feelings of a people placed iimler a foreign 
government, than an exclusion from the enjoyment of those odieos^which they conceive 
as their natural right, and to which their rank in society affords them pretensions. 


If an exclusion has these effects, a moderate participatitm must he the only way to 
obviate them, by restoring a respectable portion of the Natives of this country to their 
hereditary pretensions. We should certainly inspiri* them w ith a grejiter share of affec- 
tion and interest in favour of a government which not only afforded protection, hut in 
which they also participated. Thepi'opleof rank and inlliieiiee in the country would he 
gratified, and look with satisfaction on an order of things whieli ri>[)eered the privileges 
of their birthrights; and it would he more grateful to the feelings of all classes w«‘re 
they to find some of the thuies of Cjovernment udmiiiislet ed by persons aetnuted by the 
same prejudices and opinions. 

It may be objected to this system, that it would raise up a dangerous rivalship, and 
that it would impair the influence of (iovernment ; but 1 conceivi- that tlie contrary 
Would rather he the case. 

The government of foreigners can never he acceptable in any country, and tlic people 
who enjoy the mildest kind of foreign government will always seek to exchange it. In 
India we must always be considered as foreigners, and the idea eonneeted with this 
sentiment is still further strenglhcned by the striking contrast in onr habits; and to these 
natural causes of disunion must be added that cause <»f exclusion of the Natives which is 
peculiar in our policy. 

It must always be remembered, that the real foundation of onr power, and of every 
government foreign to the country, lutist be force : no people ever submitted that had 
the power of successful resistance. 

Good policy, however, will direct that Government shonhl di>guise a^ uuich as possible 
the principles of its support. The most judicious and the most eijuitahlc expedient is to 
permit the inhabitants to participate in the civil goveriinient. This was tlie practice of 
thei Romans, and perhaps no cause contributed more to the tranquillity and siibordina- 
tiohof the multitude of nations under this dominion. 

If a due proportion of mugistrutes and civil officers \vcre taken from among the inha- 
bitants, their local influence and knowledge must of necessity be exerted for the discharge 
of their oAcds^ and if thev were negligent, and failed in affording liicir utmost support 
to Gtiveritmhiit fti* cases of emergency and danger, Government would know unto whom 
to inopuie negligence and failure. IJnder the present system wc have not even that 
have no authentic and responsible channel throngli which we ooiild 
elainBbibe aupport of the country ; tor where there is no trust iIktc can l>e no respoitai- 
hilUjTi^ The needy jaod servile oatives who at present fill the std)ordiiiutc oflices in the 
Company’s service can form no exception to this observation; they serve for a pay 
generally families, and have seldom either 

influence. 
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influence, or honour, or character. I am far from wishing to deny the superior 
and integrity of European agency ; but its application to a sufficient extent is impracticftjm* 
Without a colonial system it would never be sufficiently diffused, and whether a ccilbelU 
system could be introduced into India without danger is not very clear ; but it wbultf Mt 
oe difficult to show that it would be the best system for consolidating and pfeielrVlilg^hn 
European empire : this, however, is a speculative question. The real object is to suggest 
the immediate means of administering tnc Company's Government in in^ia, according to 
the most natural rules of policy, and on a scale of expense within its Income. 

At present a handful of Europeans, divided and dispersed over an immense space of 
country, must be quite insufficient to unite the interests of so many different nations with 
the governing power. A few hundred Europeans, scattered over a countiy exceeding in 
extent and population the largest kingdom in Europe, must he insufficient to administer to 
the wants of such a society. 

By the total exclusion of Natives of respectability from our service, we are depfiv^d of 
the means of acquiring information. Impartiality can scarcely be expected from interested 
dependents ; unbiasSId communications can only be hoped for from men of educatioir and 
independent principles. 

Another consequence of this system is the employment of a very expensive European 
agency, instead of the very moderate compensation which natives woiilct require. Hence 
follows all the concomitant expenses of English writers, translators, and all the expenditure 
incident to the traiisactioii of public business in a foreign tongue. Much of this, it is true, 
arises out of our situation, ancl could not be avoided under any system. I would increase 
and not diminish our European agency in India; but as this is impracticable, the exclusion 
of Natives from the service of the Company causes the Governnicnt^to be without partizans 
and without friends. It is contrary to the practice of all nations who have acoiiired exten* 
give empire, originates in a false conception of the Native character, and is degrading to 
the feelings of the men of rank and merit in that country. 


These are natural consequences of our system ; but to the British Government itself |re 
must allow every praise ancl credit that is due to the purest and most benevolent desires. 
Its object and wish is to be just, and to extend to its Indian subjects the benefits of a solid 
system of protection and equal justice ; but the marked contrast and dissimilarity between 
tne manners of the European and Indian renders difficult the cultivation of those common 
offices of mutual intercourse that improve and correct society. This void might be sup- 
plied with very considerable positive and political advantage by a judicious intermixture 
of European and Native agency. 

No one can refuse to assent to the philanthropic and benevolent motives which have led 
to the establishment of the Company’s judicial system ; but while every praise may be 
offered to the principle, we may still find the system defective in practice, and inapplicable 
in many parts to the circumstances of our subjects. If the records of the Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawliits are examined, the number of untried causes on the ftle will fully 
evince how wholly inadequate our system of jurisprudence is to administer justice to the 
people. . 

They amount to thousands : almost every zillah judge of these presidencies has mbre 
causes to try than he can decide in years. The evil must continue to increase. The flibst 
active magistrate can hardly expect to di.c;pHtch the business of his predecessor, and tfr^- 
his‘ tiles clear from the accumulation of recent complauits. v v t* 


.^ifTei^ht states of society require a very different mode of government. ^ ^ " 

to extend the same judicial .system urith uniform powi^ihro^j^pllt 
ouc JLerriiories in, India without regarding the vast difference in the stage j^d 
of society. . ^ *1^. 


The difference between the industrious, peaceful, and manufacturing inhabitanta of 
Bengal) the Natr of Malabar, and the turbulent Grassia of Guzerat, is very gfciif. What 


one 
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one would probably view as the means of protection, the other might conceive as oppres- 
4v<9 and degrading. 

!,|iesides the foregoing objection, a very slight inspection will evince (hat our judicial 
is unequal to the duties it ought to perform. 

For Malabar and Kanara, and each province containing several principalities, some of 
which were formerly dignihcd with the names of empii'es and kingdoms, there are now 
a court of circuit and four zillah judges, whose separate jurisdiction extends from Sedash* 
agur to Cochin, and several extensive districts above the Ghauts. 

For the territories of Guzcrat we have three judges and a court of circuit. Within this 
jurisdiction the city of Surat is included. The geography and population of the country is 
sufficient to prove that these courts arc inadequate, were their (In lies trunsacted soUdy in 
the vernacular language ; but instead of the magistrates being able to dedicate tiudr time 
to their profession, thev arc employed in prej)aring their reports and despatches, and 
translating their proceedings into English ; a (lutv which they cannot neglect, but which 
must be performed at the expense of a more essential one. 

Yet the imperious call of economy has obliged the Company cv(;i|; 4P reduce these esta- 
blishments, when to do justice to the coiintry would require a more extensive and the best 
concerted agency that wisdom could devise. 

Lord Lauderdale, in his pamphlet on India atlliirs, has denied that the extent of (he 
Company’s investment is a proofof the prosperity of India, as it is depriving (he country 
of its produce without leaving any equivalent. Rut inust not the demand (or inatiiifuctures 
in every country operate as an encoiiragernent to its industry and ingc^nuity ? 

There must be some outlet for the accumulating treasures of India. Under its original 
Hindoo princes, this outlet and circulation %vas produced by rapine and invasion, from 
Mabroood of (sliizni and its successive invaders, until the establishment of (he Mogul 
dynasty; subsequently by Nadir Shah and Alimed Alxialli ; and now by the English 
Company. If it must find an outlet somewhere, is not that produced by exportation of 
its commodities the least hurtful to the country ; (he more i^specially as it is gradual, and 
not pA'oduced by any of those convulsions so destructive of human happiness? 

Another drain for the surplus of India during the Mogul empire was the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in which vast sums were expended by the devotion or vanity of pilgrims. During 
the Mogul empire, also, Bengal was impoverished more by the remittance of the reveiuieK 
to Delhi than by the remittances to Europe ; the officers of the government made the 
same fortunes, and the court of the Emperor was the place where all the splendour of the 
empire was accumulated. 

Tavernier says, I met that day 110 waggons, every waggon drawn by six oxen, and in 
every waggon 50,000 rupees. This was the rcvc'iiiie of the province of Bengal, with ail 
charges defrayed, and the Governor’s purse well filled, and comes to 5.'), 00, 000 rupees.” 

in a former part of these remarks it has been observed, that trans-Eiiropean dominion 
has never been a source of revenue to any nation, and it is doubtful whether our possessions 
in India contribute any thing to the security, strength, or even prosperity of the parent 
state. That it is a continual drain on our population and our treasure is admitted ; and 
that it conaames little of our manufactures has been a continual sr»urce of complaint. The 
total annual amount of British exports to India do not exceed half a million sterling, 
while our Amfrican exports amount to upwards of twelve mitlioiis. 

The cause of the small amount of our exports is to be found partly in the nature of the 
society in India. The Natives can use but little of our goods, and the consumption of 
^nglish monu^ctures is principally confined to the European part of the society.^ The 
trie of France Will probably consume alone more Europe goods than all IJritish India, It 
Wddtti he an importaht service to the country to devise a mode by which the expolis of 
our national industry might be made more extensive to India. 

it U ceitaih that odf present policy prevents us availing ourselves of all the advantljMs 

which 
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which our Indian possessions are capable of producing. Perhaps the tim^ is not yi?t 
arrived when this question can be calmly, impartially, and without prejudice discusi^. 
Nations are slower than individuals in ascertaining their real interests, and itls'^y 
lately, notwithstanding we have long acknowledged the scarcity of timber at 
ship-building, that we have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the valuable proddctions of 
the forests of India* 

In Bombay alone, two ships of the line, or one ship and two frigates can be produced to 
the British navy every eighteen months. The docks at Bombay are capable of containing 
ships of any force. 

Situated as Bombay is, between the forests of Malabar and Guzerat, she receives sup- 
plies of timber with every wind that blows. Flax of a good quality is also the produce of 
our territories in India. It \h calculated that every ship in the navy of Great Britain is 
renewed every twelve years. It is well known that teakwood-built ships last fifty years 
and upwards. Many ships Bombay-built, after running fourteen or fifteen years, have 
been bought into the navy, and were coirsidercd as strong as ever. The 8ir Edward 
Hughes performed, i believe, eight voyages as an Indiainan before she was purchased for 
the navy. No Eurdpe-bnilt I ndianian is capable of going more than six voyages with 
safety. 

Ships built at Bombay, also, are executed by one-fourth cheaper than in the docks of 
Engluiid. 

Let the result oftlie.se observations be reduced to calculation, and the advantages will 
he evident. 

Every eighteen ninntlis two ships of the line can be added to the British navy, four in 
three years, and in tifieon years twenty ships of the line, 'rinis in fifteen years we should 
be in possession of a fleet which would last fifty years. English-built ships requiring to 
be renewed every twelve years, the expense is quadruple. Suppose, therefore, a ship 
built in England to cost £100, in fifty years it would cost £400; but as a ship of equal 
force to last the same period would cost in India only £75 of the sum, the difference in 
favour of India-built ships would be £325 per cent. 

Say that a ship of the line in its original cost is £100,000 : £. 

Four times renewed 400,000 

A Bombay ship 75,000 


Saving £325,000 


this calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to show how much may be saved even 
although one-half be erroneous. 

Were it not for our numerous captures we should probably have had some cNfficulty in 
keeping our navy complete. Has it been found that the number of prizes brought into 
our ports has diminished (ho demand for our own ships ; or has it had the c (feet of pro- 
ducing any of those consequences which jealousy imputes to our Indian-built shipping ? 

I he docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay under the superintendence of 
Major ( "ooper ot the Engineers, are clegiint specimens of architecture, ana excite universal 
admiration. They are capable of containing vessels of any force. 

In Bengal, Prince of Wales* Island, and other maritime stations, excellent ships may 
be constructed, and the number may be increased to a much greater extent than above 
estimated; but the estimate has been purposely confined to Bombay, which is forniskgd 
with dotfks, and ships are there constructed with* more advantage than anywhere el^"; kitd 
it is otir grand naval arsenal in India. 

A.WAtKlIf" 
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from Lieuf.-C^lonel A. Walker to B. S. Jones, Esq.« dated Howland, 

: vr Feb. 1818. 

^ - M Sir: 

Notwithstanding a lon^ and tedious answer to your letter of the 5th of December 
1817^1 find that I have overlooked some circumstances which it may be material, and not 
yet i hope too late, to take into notice. I shall still, therefore, ofter some observations on 
the facts which you have so ably stated, in the order in which tliey are mentioned in your 
letter, and with as much brevity us their nature will admit. 

There can be no hesitation in thinking; that the solution ofthe ((iiestion on which you do 
roe the honour of requesting my opinion is one of the most iinpi>rtaiit and diflicult that 
cam be submitted to human judgment. There is no wondcM', then, that the politicians of 
India should be divided in tfieir sentiments, and that they should have formed conclll^iuns 
widely differing from each other. This must ever be the case wlien the subject compre- 
hends an extensive view of futurity, and must necessarily speculate on the uncertain anti- 
cipation of human events ; but it will be still more likely to happen, as is tlie case at 
present, when the decision must involve the prospects and passions of imiividuals, as well 
as the welfare of the community at large. 1 bear no hostility to any of the parties who 
may be interested or engaged in this question, and am only anxious li> reconcilt? the 
honour and interest of my country with tlic happiness of India, and to estuhli*>h a safe but 
a liberal control over (hat distant and interesting portion ofthe worltl. 

Every dominion, established us ours is in India, must have a luiturul teialency to 
enlarge itself until it has reached that point which seems to have an ascendancy in human 
affairs, and from which they are so naturally disposed to decline. U is fortunate that our 
empire has not yet attained this point, and I therefore think that \\v have still time to 
check with safety its tendency to enlarge itself, or rather that we may, w ilhoul any danger 
to its duration, contract its limits. With us the symptoms of vigour and enterprise remain 
unimpaired. Every thing in India is in a slate of progression ami advancement, 'flie 
spirit of enterprise is alive, which in man will always put forth new exertions, in propor- 
tion as it has increased facilities afforded for its gratiticatioii. There is every probability 
that this prosperity may continue for a number of years, and that it may not produce any 
other inconvenience than what may lie a weight on the finances of the East-lndia (company. 
Tor we must be aware by constant experience, that no acquisition i>r territories in India 
will defray the expense of their conquest, and maiiiluiii the military array which is neces- 
sary for retaining them. 

It is quite unnecessary for those who are the advocates for (he enlargement of our 
Indian empire to maintain by argiinients that it is imperative upon us still to advance^ 
since this is done to our hands, and we are iiresisiibly impelled to this course by our 
situation, and the natural progress of human affairs. I have iindertukeii the hardier task 
of undertaking to prove (hat (his is contrary to our interest, and of suggesting that we 
should interpose some check which may counteract the natural tendency of our empire tii 
increase, contrary to our wishes, and evenalniost without our exertion. 1 am of opinion 
that this may be done with safety, because we are still in a state of progress, and in the 
fullest career of successful enterprise. 

i would beg here to propose a question. Is it the object and interest of (jieat Hrilairi 
to 'establish her dominion from the Indus to the Ganges? If this is really our aim, 1 
• would. r^cpipnipnd that we should accelerate the event as much as possible; that we shouhl 
hPt ftrait for those causes which are at present slowly but surely operating to produce it, 
which must be attended by many harassing and expensive wars, equally fatal to the pr«^^- 
pecUy oGndia, and burthensonie to this country. I would, under the circumsianccH which 
are here supposed, pursue much bolder and more decisive steps than the warmest advocati ^ 
of this system have ever proposed. 

Instead of circums^bing the power of the Native slates, and diminishing their terri 
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Letter from ^ This would put an end to many equivocal circumstances, render our situation 

Lt.-CoJ. Walker less anomalous, and prevent those interminable wars which must be the consequence of 
u) B. S. Jones, Esq. present system. I really believe, that were we at once to adopt this line oi conduct 
it would prove not only the most ellcctual means of keeping India in subjection, but he 
more palatable to its rulers and men of rank in the end than its present precarious state, 
uncertain in every thing except the complete degradation of the inhabitants. In adopting 
this proceeding there would be no injustice, by pursuing our success to the utmost extent 
in our power ; and it might be excused on the score of humanity, by shortening a contest 
which must be the inevitable consequence of persevering in the present system. 

This I say, if the conquest of India should bo considered for the advantage of Great 
Britain, it would he the wisest and the most direct way of effecting it. But if, on the con- 
trary, this measure should be hostile both to the interest of India and of Great Britain, 

would It not he prudent to adopt some means to prevent it happening, which might delay 
or avert the cotirse of those events which are certainly operating to produce it ? Does J3ot 
policy, humanity, and good sense, dictate this to us? ^ 

I need say nothing of the danger from possessing such an extensive dominion and so 
remote, nor of the perfect impossibility of administering such a government. AH the 
essential wants of the people must be neglected, and the whole order of their society be 
overthrown. It would he in vain to talk of Natives of rank,- or of any other di.stinctions 
under our government, where nothing can exist but selfish and sensual gratifications: 
every thing would he levelled, confounded, and degraded. The intellectual improvements 
of India would be at an end, and the general effect would be disastrous to the morals, 
character, and happiness of the people. 

In compai ing the conquests made by Great Britain with that of the Moguls, or even 
of any of its invaders, wc must always remember that the sovereign in our case does not 
reside in his dominions, and the incalculable detrimeut which this circumstance must 
produce to himself and to his people. It is this which must for ever render the goveru- 
nient of this country in Indian cold and jui unnatural connexion. Our government, 
however, from the many excellent principles which it contain.®, miglit, notwithstanding 
all its disadvantages, he converted into a boon and a blessing, were it conhiied to those 
bounds which would bo w ith in reach of our inanagement. By spreading ourselves over 
• this vast empire, wo arc iinahlo to altorid to many essential interests, ami are obliged to 
neglect the administration of the valuable provinces which have been long under the 
sovereignty of the Coinjiany. 

I am aware that this will be tlic language of very few -Indian politicians, and probably 
nobody has vet ventured to express sentiments which are hostile to the feelings anci 
judgment of many able men, and for whom also I entertain a very great respect and 
'esteem. My sole design has been to place the truth in a conspicuous view, and 

if possible to connect us with India by solid and natural ties. I have proposed a measure 
capable of various rnodificutioiis, but which, if generally followed, \voUld I think be the 
means of effecting many objects of which good sense would approve. It would afford 
at least an example of justice and luagnaniuiity which would astonish the world. 

The individual views and sentiments of those wl»o have governed India at different 
perimls to the present time must have conferred a clui^acter on their goyeriiiineillr, 
warlike or pacific. We must, however, look for many, if not all tlie pi'inclpid ev^ts 
which have taken place in that country, to the peculiar circuuistauces of the timea«rvl 
own that l atn disposed to regret the occurrence of events which have laid the ibundli^ 
tion of all that weakness in the Native states, which has rendered them incapi^nror 
indifferent in the e.xcrcise of the legitimate rights of their respective gqvemfgkefits. 
Most of our gprernors have been merely guided by those events, wqicb have fii^sen out 
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of the administration of their predecessors^ which were produced by the imtnrid prD^rcss 
of human affairs, and to which they have uniformly been obliged to sacrifice their own 
views. 

The character ofniJ tlic late governors has been pacific, but tludr ndministrations have 
been made remarkable by successful wars. New ullijinccs and, a new accession of 
dominion have invariably "been the result of their operations: this will continue, and 
cannot stop, while there remains either power or conratje in India. It can alone he 
checked by Great Britain recovering a character for moderation, and !)y restoring to the 
Native states some portion of the territories of which they have been de[)rived in the 
course of warfare. I have no idea that this measniv would lessen onr inflnence ; and if. 
might be done, as I think I iiave suggested in my former letter, so as not to impair any 
of those means whicli might be necessary for sc'curing India against intestine or foreign 
dangers: 1 have merely stated a principle ami sketched an ouiline. 1 cannot presntne 
to say what temtories should be relimptisbed or retained, but I am tpiite certain that 
no nation or government, which has resigned its political imiepemlencc to another, will 
long remain satisfied with that stale. VVe must tlierefore, under llie fullest ailoption 
of this system, resign the agreeable illusion of maintaining an universal peace in Indiu. 
Causes of contention, of eiicroaelimeiii, and jealousy, must coiitinnall) arise, wliich 
war can alone settle, fallow that the scheme is vast and beaniifnl ; but l*ave we 
found it practicable ^ 

A. Walk Kit. 
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LETTER from Licut.-Colonel A. VVai.kkh to B. .S. Jom:s, Esq., dated Bowlaiul, 

May 1819. 

My <icar Sir : 

SiNCK I last wrote to you, the affairs of India have been proceeding in a natural and 
progressive order ; they have followed the course which many men of judgment ami 
experience expected ; hut they have not yet passed their crisis, ami wt* must be pre- 
pared for many new and extiaordinary events. It lias be<*n observed that buman alfairs 
are never long stationary ; ibey arc eitber in a slate of reaeiion or progression. Hut if 
things cannot remain long in their present state, it must he wi>e and prndi'tit to consider 
how they are likely to terminate, and be prcfiared in time for the event wbicb is most 
likely to liappcn. This would bo a safe conduct in an individual, and is erjually appli' 
cables and even more necessary to be pursued by those who are ciilriisied with the far 
greater concerns of nations. 

it would occupy more time ibau is necessary, and wouhl have more the afipearancc 
of a book than a letter, to take a minute review of the transactions wbicb have lately 
taken place in India. A few explanations may however be useful, and siidicient to 
understand the ^irtiuinstances which have produced occurrences of such magnitude and 
iniportance. The causes wliich Iiave led to the present condition of India, fiave been 
operating slowly but steadily for the last thirty years. India has been preci{)itated into 
its present situation by the weakness, misfortunes, and vices of llie Native governments, 
and the excessive power of preponderance which has been obtained by tlie J£ijro|ieaii 
nations. The first attack upon Tippoo produced the blcssiugs of barmony and peace. 
Although the British Government took the lead in that war, ami claimed the principal 
glory of victory, this caused neither jealousy nor suspicion. It was evidently UMdertak<Mi 
for out own iiafety ; and Tip poo*s character had made him the universal object of fear 
and distrost. V 


( Kiu'lnsurc. No. :< ) 
l.j'tli r from 
L!.-< o), Walker 
t(> lb S ,/om*s, Pmj. 


At no j>6H6dj,i sftnee onr connexion with India, fias our cliuracter been so po* 

pular,'artd fhe te(>dtaiioh' government so high, as during the administration uJ 
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No. Lord Cornwairp>. Much was owing to his character, but a great deal also to the timea 

. rmfiniter/ aiid to the peculiar state of India. 

(EiuIosiiin\ No. 3.) The second war with Tippoo was equally the effect of necessity and self-defence on our 
Letter from part, but the case was not the same with respect to the rest of India. Tippoo was not 
Lt.-('ol. Walker at this period equally the object of their alarm and apprehension: his power and 
ru r> S. Jones, E»q. resources were diminished. Tiie Native states saw only in his niaciiinutions the desire 
of revenging himself on the British Government. By tliis time, the vigour and enter- 
prise which it had exliil)ited,excited the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and they would not have 
been sorry to have seen the power of Groat Britain reduced even by the hand of Tippoo. 
This was the usual effect of envy caused by a scries of prosperous events ; but the reduc- 
tion of 8eringaf)atam and the ruin ofTippoo’s family did not disturb the public tran- 
quillity. It produced a contrary effect, and for a moment silenced and astonished those . 
engaged in intrigues which were at once hostile to peace and unfavourable to the British 
interests in India. The Muhrattus expressed friendly sentiments, and in many respects 
their conduct was cordial towards the Company. Although we had been successful 
beyond their wishes and expectations, yet the war we hail been engaged in was just; it 
had not been sought for aggrandizement, but strictly for our own security. The whole 
of oiir conduct at the same time was so fair and open, and so free from offence to any of 
the Native powers, that neither Sindia nor the court of Pounah could find any reasona- 
ahle cause of umbrage. It cannot fail, however, to be remarked, that the general feeling 
of the Maliratta governments towards us must have been hostile and suspicious. This 
could not have been evinced more strongly than by the refusal of the Peishwa to accept 
a share of Tippoo’s dominions, which he had lent no assistance to conquer, merely on 
the condition of forming a closer connexion with tlic British Government. The rejec- 
tion of this proposal, so congenial to the propensity of the Mahrnttas and to his own 
interest, showed how inucli wc were the objects with this people of alarm and 
apprehension. 

But wo must go back a few years to trace to its source the decline of the Mabratta 
governments, and our own overwhelming ascendancy. 

The ruin of the Mahratta governments was begun by cabals and disputes among the 
heads of their aristocracy. The position which Sindia so long maintained at Poonah 
obstructed the views of the triple alliance, and involved the affairs of the Mahrattas in 
irretrievable disgrace and confusion. The differences between the Peishwa, the Nizam, 
and Sindia, produced the most melancholy and destructive effects, equally fatal to each. 
Sindia was tlie most culpable, as he had the greatest power ami was the least restrained 
ill the use of it. While his indiscreet ambition kept the interests of the others in a state 
of incessant agitation, his own interests were neglected, and the respectability of the 
Maliratta states received a blow from which tliey have never recovered. 

After an ephemeral blaze, and an elevation to power (principally by means of the 
French corps in his service) which might have made him the arbiter of India, Sindia 
was rather unwilling, except on his own terms, than unable to protect the Peishwa 
against the attack of Holkar. It was not until by this event the Peishwa became a 
fugitive, until he had been driven from his capital and appeared to be abandoned hy all 
the worhl, that lie deigned to accept of a British alliance. This measure, which haci 
been the principal object of our politics at the court of Poonah for many years, was at 
length acceded to by the Peishwa, when he was in a state of desperate distress, and was 
forgotten or proscribed by the rest of the Mahratta confederates. 

This measure, which had been so lung desired, was unluckily successful, and perhaps 
to tile cqhsequeiice.s of it we must chiefly ascribe the annihilation of the Mahratta power. 
What was not certainly intended, it has produced the deposition of the Peishwa hirii- 
sclf, and the Overthrow of his government. 

At the moment of the conclusion of the 'alliance wc overlooked every difficulty. Tlie 
risk and expense of a war, which was inevitable before an expelled sovereign 0ould be 
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restored to his throne^ where we should al'terwards be oblig'ed to niaituuin him ; the No. 
danj^er of interierin^ ill the domestic di$sensioii$ of such ii coni|ilicated inuchiiie as the . 

Mahraita governments; and above all, the iiifuiuoiis character of the man in whose ^ 

behalf we were to make all these sucritices: these circuinstances were at once sliahted ^*** •'•' 

«.adi«g.r«, ,.,'SoS'u, 

It was thought that every thing wouhl be repaid by estahlisliing a ])aramoiint inthience ti* B. S Jon* s Ks<i. 
at Foonah. The complete success of the war which followed wiili Sindiu ami llolknr, 
attended by a vast accession of territory, and the possession of the imperial throne* at 
Delhi, seemed to conhrm oil the advantages which were expected from the aUiatiee of 
the Peishwa. Sindia, however, after a succession of defeats aiul the loss of the greatest 
part of bis dominions, at a time when his existence as a sovereign ilepeiuled uii our deci- 
sion, steadily declined to bind himself to us by the chains of a Hubsidiury a]|ian(*e. Ht* 
resisted all the arguments of flattery Mid interest, rather than enter into an engagement 
which, however much it might be dressed in specious colours, must reduce him in 
reality to the degraded situation of u ilependent on the British Government. This 
example is mentioned to show the real feeling which is universally entertiiinetl in India 
of this connexion, and how little wc are to depend upon the co'Uperatioti or friendship 
of such allies. 


The circumstances under which these alliances have been generally formed, and flu* 
principles upon which they have been conducted, are unfavourable to a long iritcrcoiirsi* 
of cordiality. 

They have been always eagerly offered by the Company, nml by watching the moment 
of some imminent danger pressing upon the Native slates, many of them have liceii 
prevailed on to accept of our assistance, 'fhey might have been iniproveil into many sedid 
sdvantages, could we have regulated ambition and checked the passions of our nature. 
Hut us they were entered into from some dreadful necessity, and often for tlie support 
mid gratification of a partietdar faction, w hen the apprehensions from the first ceased, 
Mid ilio intere'at or influence of the last gave way to those of another party, t!ie Hritisli 
alliance was viewed as an intolerable thraldom. The advantages on both sides heeaiue 
then fpiite illusory. From the constitution of the siihsidized forces, the Native govern- 
iiiciits can exercise little or no authority over them. They have found, not only their 
tiieasiires, but often the person of the prince watched by a military force- 

They are deprived of the choice of peace or war, and are stripped of all the privileges 
:>f independent states. They are deterred from the due exercise of the rights and laws of 
nations. They are not only controlled in their external relations, but the Company’s 
government have sometimes interfered in the management and arrangement of their 
lomestic aflairs. This is done on the specioiis pretence of humanity, and under the plea 
)f recomineuding measures better adapted to the interest of our ally ; but the recom- 
nendatioti is mandatory, and the usual exercise of authority is violated. Many of the 
Native governments have tributaries and powerful feudal depeiuiciiis subject toUieiii, who 
ire frequently in a state of resistance, unci against ivhorn it is necessary to use force to 
compel them to perform their duty. These men will always complain of oppression, and 
endeavour to seek protection against the claims they are bouncl to satisfy. When our 
Llovernment bc^comes their advocate, our ally stiflers in his reputation and revenue. When 
>ur assistance is required to punish these refractory and rebellious persons, the aid of the 
iubsidized force is refused, and our ally is told that the British troops are not to be 
employed on trifling occasions. At all events our influence at the Bubaiaizing court must 
le oiaintained. Wq must for this purpose engage in all the cabals of the government, and 
ve must support those that are favourable to our interest : these have sometinies lieen 
ound acting in opposition to their own sovereign. This is but a brief and faint description 
if the nature of our subsidiary connexions. It is evident they must form a weak bonid of 
:oiictliation and friendship between the Company and the states of India. 

The IB now torn ofl" from these alliances ; and it is generally admiUed that their 
latural eflTect has been to produce doubt, jealousy, and resentment. They are more 
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specious in theory than beneficial in practice. Is it possible that affection, cordiality, or 
confidence can exist under such circumstances? The measure, however, of subsidizing 
ourselves to the Native courts was not invented by us ; it was first adopted by the French, 
We have indeed carried it to an extent which neither nation could have had in view at 
first, and by attempting to form a federative system which should preserve universal peace, 
we have undertaken an Utopian scheme which is impracticable, as it is contrary to the 
course of human life and experience. 

The system, however, of forming subsidiary engagements was an admirable contrivance, 
if it had been kept within due bounds, and confined to weak states. As their governments 
were to be controlleil, it was necessary that they should have no pretensions ; that they 
should be humble and submissive ; that they should be involved in embarrassments, and 
alarmed for their existence. These dillicultics were not to be temporary, but such as from 
which there was no chance or hope of a speedy extrication. It was necessary, in fact, in 
order to render these engagements effectual, that the safety of the government should 
depend on the support of our troops; and to make this apparent, it was also necessary that 
the weakness which required the support of a foreign army should be long, hereditary, and 
|)ast cure. Desperate as this description may appear, thc^re were many states in India in 
this condition, and it was with them, generally speaking, that our first and most fortunate 
connexions have hetui formed. In determining the fate of these alliances, the character of 
the government, or of those who administered its affairs, was of some importance; but 
a long train of misfortunes and the indispensable w ant of oiir assistance, formed the surest 
means for its corilinuation. Although the Mahratta governments were in a state of 
disorder and decay (I refer to the period when the treaty of Bassein was concluded), yet 
their sentiments were still lofty, they retained their warlike character, and they had too 
much vigour and spirit remaining to submit habitually to our control. Thus, our alliances 
with that nation having originated in causes of temporary necessity only, they have been 
dissolved almost as soon as they were formed. Witness the fate of our alliance with the 
Peishwa and with the Rajah of Berar. That with the Guicowar has been more fortunate, 
because it was formed with a weak state, of small extent, and in complete anarchy. 
There is reason to think, and even proof to produce, that the Peishwa contemplated to 
break his engagement at the very time that he put his hand and seal to the deed. It is 
quite impossible that a government of any power and vigour can submit for a long time to 
the degradation of our subsidiary alliance. That principle is not applicable to them, and 
it was an unwise policy that attempted it. 

I shall resume this purl of the subject afterwards, and at present advert to the Pindarrics, 
w’ho have become formidable as we have seen them from the success of our arms in wars 
with the more powerful state.s, and Iroin pursuing too far the federal system. I shall pro- 
ceed to oiler some proofs in support of this opinion. 

Tliere are two periods in tlie history of the Piiidarries which we must carefully dis- 
tinguish. 

Jst. The Piiidarries are a con.stituont part of every Indian army. They are the scouts 
and foragers. They are soldiers ; hut the lowest and least honourable link. They belong 
to no particular caste, but are men attracted by the hopes of adventure and plunder, tvlio 
can furnish a sword and a horse. They receive no pay, and subsist themselves by what they 
can pillage in the country <»f the enemy to which their service is confined. They are only 
employed in time of war, and exercise their vocation only in the field. However irregular 
and lawless, the Pindarrie is bound by obligations, and is obliged to submit to regulations 
which soinetimes lay even a restraint on his licentious habits. 

The commander of the army occasionallv shares in the booty he acquires, and such^rt 
of it as is applicabie to the subsistence of tfie troops must invariably be exposed to public 
sale in the baaiai*. This was the use and origin of the institution. It bore a eirong reseiu* 
blance to the pillagers of Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. At that 
period every array had bn lula attached who were called the pillagers, and it was rj^oiarked 
that the English pillagers were the most numerous and the most rapacious^ ; I 
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In this state the Pinclarries were limited in their number, mid inndc subservient to the 
views of government. They were not worse than the t'ossaeks and 

2d. It was in the second period that they became tbnuiciable to the peace and irampnllitv 
of India. In proportion as the powers of the Native states have been redftced, .as thry 
lost their terriloritics and disbanded tbeir armies, the nuinlier and licentiousness of ilie 
Pindarries have increased. With these firciimstances the evil has been !;railiially gaining; 
ground. The population of India is essentially tnilitary- .Many have i»u other lirofe-ssion 
than that ©f arms. The destruction of Tippoo's pcjwer, the deciine of the Ni/anrs, of the 
Peishwa’s, Sindia’s, llolkar’s, and many less powerful rotates, must have thrown out of 
employment, at a moderate computation, halt a million of combatants. The number of 
dependents and followers of all kinds who were r.t the same lime discharged must have 
l)een still greater. 

The increase of the Pnglish army, the only army that adder! to its uiimbtus in India, di»l 
not probably exceed "0,000 or 40,000 men. 'i’lie remaining imiliitmlt* who were dislKinded 
had no other means of supporting themselves but by tludr sword.s. I liere w as no limgcu 
any service for them among the Native governments. An oviustocked piofessinn is like a 
superabundant population : but the people of India cannot have n coiirse to emigration ; 
they cannot fly from their distress by seeking reliefer deslriictit)n in other ngions, as the 
unfortunate in this country look to the unciiltivatt^d lands uf America. Hut the mischiid' 
did not come all at once; it.s approach was gradual, as I hav<» already observed. It was 
remarked that the number of Pindarries was (irst aiignienied in the Mahratta armies, 
while their usual force diminished ; iiiat their chiels asyiiined more eon>^ec|uence, and that 
their dhurrahs were kept embodied in (he time of pt*aee. TIh'V wen* in this sitnalion 
maintained commonly by living at free (juarters, in tin* t<Tritories of (lu* prince whom tiu’y 
served ; and taking advantage further of his weakness, they soon possessed (Inunsidvivs of 
forts and districts. The increased views of plunder winild neci .ssarily he tlni means of 
adding to their numbers, and they became every tlay of mori; imptirtance in the political 
consideration of India. Their character and eondition was now consiilerably changed. 
They became a powerful community, exercising a separate and in many cases an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction; professing in sonu? instances a luuiiinal obedience when it suited (heir 
purpose, but every where in fact selling authority at defiance, and committing the most 
licentious excesses. It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Pindarries farther, 
but it is not superfluous to observe bow, in human afTuirs, the same circumstances have 
almost invariably produced the same results. 'J1ie Pindarries as we have latterly seen 
them, and the free companies of tlie middle ages, have the same idmitity. The former 
were augmented by disbanding armies in India, and the latter owed their origin to (he 
soldiers who were dismissed from (he service of France and Fngland. I'he Pindarries 
may be described in the words of an historian, the cotemporary of tlie free companies. 

These companies having lieeii brought up to arms, and tatight to live on pillage and 
plunder, neither could nor would ub.stuiii from it.” The disbandcMl men formed themselves 
into corps and chose leaders. They said among iliemselve.s, “ (liat, though the kings had 
made peace with each other, it was necessary for tlioiii to live.” 

The free companies had the same fate as the Pindarries, I'lieir increasing enormities 
excited the outcry of Europe, and they were gradiiuiiy extirpated or incorporated with the 
regular armies, and compelled to change their mode of life. Negotiations were entered 
into with their leaders ; pensions and hinds were assigned to them on condition of reJiri- 
quishing their disorderly habits. What is this, which happened five hundred years ago, 
but the history of the Pindarries ? They were brought into activity by the same causes, 
and they were reduced for the same crimes. 

But neither did the free companies nor the Pindarries arise out of the natural order of 
society. They were produced by particular circumstances, which, returning in our own 
times, would have again produced them, had not the prudence or precaution of the allied 
governments stationed in France a great force, which overawed its dispersed soldiery and 
checked their mischievous associations. Notwithstanding this precaution numliers formed 
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IhemHelves into troops of banditti, and infested different parts of the country. I shall offer 
but one more reflection upon this subject. Althoug;h these disorders have been suppressed 
in India, and they have been nipt in the bud in France, we must not expect to see, either 
in that or in this part of the world, those moral habits soon restored, which are necessary 
to secure prosperity and domestic tranquillity. Evil passions and contending interests 
will lou" prevail. 


But it is useless to repine at events that are past, and at misfortunes that are beyond 
recal. We may, however, derive from them the materials of watchfulness and wisdom, 
whoso due exercise may prevent their recurrence, and mitigate many evils over which our 
control is but partial. These events have come in what we may regard as the natural 
cour'ic of things, and it is by no means intended to insinuate that peculiar culpability is 
attachable to the iiiimodintc agents. The evils alluded to might perhaps have been avoided 
at an earlier period ; but Lord Hastings and the present Government of India have done 
everything in their power to prevent the war which has laid India at our feet. Tin* 
language and the conduct of Lord llai^tings have been equally marked by moderation and 
a frank and manly decision. There has appeared less of political manoeuvre and mystery 
in his proceedings than it is common to find in the transactions of statesmen. 


In this long letter, Hiueli longer than I intciult*tl, I have confined myself to the statement 
of circtiinstances and facts. The (ItMluctions to be drawn from them are obvious, and cannot 
be mistaken. I shall now proceed to examine more closely the questions which seem tt> 
relate to the present state and the future pros])eets of this country in India. 1 shall not 
repeat what I have said in my former letter respecting tlie policy which might be pursued in 
order to fix a limit to our territorial dominion, although I still think it practicable, and all 
the events wliich have lately occurred in that country prove that it is desirable. 

There are two ways of viewing the state of India ; one of them would consist in preserv- 
ing, and the other in changing the general system of its government, England has 
adopted the last method without probably intending it. In renouncing the old system to 
adopt a new oiu*, we have encountered all the difKculties which the interest and the preju- 
dices of a nuinerou.s people could interpose. The halnts of nations are strong, and those of 
India are almost unconquerable. The yoke which we have imposed, however mild, is l)orne 
with much less patience by them than their own domestic tyranny. The cliiefs are exasjie- 
rated at the late events, and are ready to retaliate the first opportunity. Their jiower and 
connexions are still great. Tlie people, and especially the men of rank and property, remain 
attached to their hereditary race of princes. They would instantly rise against us whenever 
they perceive any hopes of deliverance : we must not be deceived by any outward appear- 
ance of sincerity and good-humour. Vassal states are always more inclined to assist than 
repel danger. The wliole are hostile to us. The best informed men in India scruple not to 
say, that discontent and rebellious designs are to he found in every class of society ; and 
that there must be another explosion in a year or two. It was believed that Sindia would 
take the first opportunity of breaking out, and that the Peishwa was an unconquerable 
intriguer, wlio would not remain ([uiet. The Nizamis government is in a state of dissolution, 
and it is not to he siqiposed that it can long stand. Rumours are already prevalent in India 
of there being a league on foot between all the Native jxiwers to rise u^ion us ; this is mast 

C robably untrue, as it is not likely tliat this design would be fonned so stxm after def^t : 

ut the very existence of such rc|x)rts shows tlie public feeling, and how generally ithe 
expectation of an attack on us is entertained. It implies the reality of our danger and the 
suspicious nature of our situation. However miserably planned and ill executed their leagues 
may have been, would it he prudent to rely on this being always the case ? Those are never 
well advised who despise their enemies. The scene of empire is always changing* Can we 
oxp^5 that a dominion held under so many extraordinary and unfavourable circumstances, 
wiJllS^pe the common fate This would be contrary to reason and experienced ^Its safety 
djtpiehda on an unbroken train of success and prosperity ; tlie smallest check or reverse 
l^iOilld expose it to the greatest hazard. Many may still remember t^ jjfgltatipn which the 
^ ^ ' rumour 
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rmrirtur of the unfavourable result of the battle with tin* Ibiliillas oe(‘asionetK and the e\ien- No. ^O. 
sive scene of rebellion or insurrt*ction which was on tin* eve «if bursting forth. /. 

The danger of a foreign attack may apiKm* remote at present, but we should not for ti at tKiu losine, No ) 
reason overlook it. The northern frontier of India is siirrouuded hy warlike, enterpn/ing. I.etter from 
and numerous nations. They have been aeeustomed ti> hxik n]>4in India as their pivy, and l.t.-t’ol W’alker 
the high road to fortune. Intestine divisnais and excessive ]u>piilation havi', at diffea nt b .lones, I'.stj 
periods, com|X'lled llieni to make their irruptions. Should this dang* r evi r eonu', and eoim- 
it will, as the sourees of information are heytnid «»ur reach, we liave no means of ealeu- 
lating when it may ha])pen : it will he sudden and uuexpeeled. Ihit have we no danger to 
apprehend from Kurope The naval foret's of Vrauei* must i\*\ive, and the lir.sl inonn nt of 
leisure or opjK)rtunitv will bo t'ni})loyed in an attempt to tlespoil us of Iiulia. Uiissia can 
approach us hy lami : she once eutertaiued the design of inarelui^g thither, and to a eiaw 
<|uering nation like her, there is no selnane so vast, which has th:it «»i)jeet in view, wliieh shi* 
may not be expected to attempt. In our ealeidation of aeeidi'nts, we must not overl»>ok llu* 
rising power, iUc great resources, and the active anibiticm of* Ameriea. 

lint when this country is engaged in war with her neighhoiirs, tiu* expense and huiihi'n 
of tiefending India may be more than she can support. 'I'his dillli idty has Ih‘» u felt at 
various periods, and it occurred during tin* last Muroj)eau war. 'I'liis occasioned a suggi‘s- 
tion to the Govenunent in Kngland, leganling the expetlieney of t inploying in India his 
M a] esty’s regiments of negroes, when tin* urgeiu v of t in public si rviee reipiired the employ- 
ment of s(j large a body of Kuropeati tr<H)ps f<»r tlie serxiec of* India. 

Independent of the great risk and nueertainty of maiul.aining this remote ilominion, there 
remains a eireiimstanee of perha])s still more vital im]>ortanee l(» he eon^ideii d ; this is the 
expense and sacrifiee of variovis kinds which it re(|uiri s. If our territorial possessions in 
India cannot ]my the oxjvnse of governing aiul of <ii‘femlii\g them, it is diilicnlt to say how 
they can be valuable to Great Uritaiu, sinee tbev neither mid to lu‘r ]>ower mw her wealth. 

They operate, in fact, as a drawback on tin* strength td* this nati4)ti : in times of pnblie dan- 
ger end distress they exhaust her treasures and population. 

It is unnecessary now to consider what would havi* beet\ tin* ecniseepunees had the 
policy of the Company been dirc'cted to ]>reserve, instead of subverting thi* aneiinl 
sy.stcm of India ; but it may be useful to examine how' far our inteix'st and inlbienci* may 
be maintained by returning to the ohl eliamu ls, and the lc»ng-established nttxle of govern- 
ment in that country. I have already made this proposition, and I am aware that it is ;» 
very dobateablc question. The interists of many, and the j)r< judiees of otla rs, will always 
be ready to put a negative upon it. I do not nuan to dc-ny lliat wi* may exi’reise tlte riglit 
which vve have obtained, and whicli victory lias been admitt(>d in all ages to eonfer. Mnl 
would it be wdsc to seize all that strength and power may have given us, w hen its posses 
sion is not merely unprofitable but burdensome ? Wc have attained a situation eoiitrary 
to the will of the lA*gislature, and contrary U* the wish of the (‘onipany. It has l)e< n 
proved by experience, tliat we eannot provide for the domestie government of India, which 
must include its happiness and prosperity, unless at the expense of the population and 
finances of Great Ilntain ; it w'ould reipiire estabiishmonts and saenfices w hich we caiiini! 
siippjrt. A prudent perstm would desire to csca]>e from such a situalioTi, provided it can 
he Clone with safety and honour. I have attcanpted to show, in my former letter, llmt l)oih 
these circumstances may Ik* provided for, and I shall niit offer any more arguments ufxm this 
subject, until I see the objections made to tJiose already advanced. ^ 

I may be permitted, liowever, to observe, that the argument here is very strung, and it 
will l>e the interest of the Company to attend to the fa<*ts while they can he turned to 
account, Britain is daily becoming less aljle to bear expenditure. In the mean time India 
is continually becoming less productive, and with the cxten.sicjn of territory more expensive. 

Every wi^ ^d reflecting man, who at the same time loves his ccjimtry, cannot fail to desire 
the adoption of some measure which may turn aside the misfortunes to be predicted fr«iin 
such a state of things 

Thr, 
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No. liO. The question at issue is a singular one in fwlitkn; but iiot altogethet* a new oae^ 

continued. not to F^ucc but restore the government of our rivals^ by Teplacing in India a wMesomf 

(iMiclosure No ^‘ounterpoise to our power. This can only be effected % i«Btoring, in some degm, t^ 

f L ttei from ^ vigour of our Native governments^ by releasing from our msp ntan^ l^vinoeeisvhioh 
Lt.-(’ol, Walker uselessly possess, and whose government we can imperf^tly administer. W 
to H. S. Jones, Kstj. imagined that our government is a boon to the people of India ; this is quite unsupported 
by facts, and it would be contrary to human nature. This opinion owes its origin to 
national flattery, and to the habits of praise and adulation which seem to be inhaled With 
the climate of that country. It is not tne question, whether our Government may be better 
or worse than those of the Natives; be that as it may, they prefer their own. ['Whether 
this opinion be well founded or not, is a thing which does not in the least affect the cbn* 
elusion of the argument, and the result to which it should lead. But I will tibt dili^ 
upon this subject, which I have already considered on another occasion. 

This is but a cursory view of the difficulties of our anomalous situation in India, and it 
would certainly be of importance to suggest any practicable remedy by which they might 
be ci tiler removed or diminished. At present we are running great risks, without iiny 
national benefit, and if the ))rescnt system is allowed to continue, we shall in a short time 
have mucli greater to encounter. The language of Livy regarding the Romaiiv empire is 
emphatically applicable to the state of our Eastern dominions. ** Ab exiguis profecta initiis, 
eo creverit, ut jam magnitiidine laborat sua,’’ which having taken its nse from snifldl 
lieginnings, hath grown to such a pitch of greatness, that it now totters under its own 
weight. He seems to have had tlie same ideas of extensive and growing territory which it 
has been my object to unfold. He again says, Jam pridem prevalentis populi vires se 
ipsae conficiant,'*^ “ The strength of this overgrown people hath been for some time working 
its own ruin.'*'' He foresaw that well-conducted and well-organized but vast government 
crushing itself under its own weight. 

Ages before the event, he saw the growing toipor which finally succeeded in extinguishing 
the vitality of the body politic. Such was the rate of Rome, and it was anticipated ; but 
that the same fate has not long ago attended our Indian empire, has been the wonder of 
many reflecting men. The crisis is however approaching, and it will be wisdom to ward it 
off. It ap|K^ars to me that many of the dangers of our situation may be guarded against 
by the adoption, in substance at least, of the measures I have suggested, and it is under 
this sincere conviction that I have ventured to propose an alternative, which I am afraid 
will not be much relished. I should still wish, if possible, to be useful to the Company, 
and that the name of our nation should lie revered among the people of India. The terror 
of our arms would add weight and dignity to our moderation, 1 would urge us again, iu 
the words of another historian, to imitate the conduct of the Romans, by maintaining' the 
dignity of our empire without attempting to enlarge its limits. By every honourable 
expedient they invited the friendship of their enemies, and endeavoured to oonvmoe mankind 
that their power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated' oofy by <416 love of 
order and justice.’” ^ ^ > 

The progress of human affairs is everywhere the same ; the same b^^ 

in India which we have lately witnessed in Europe. The Native are exasp^ 

rat|^ against us, and they will certainly embrace the first oppottdhRv 
straggly can only be ended by their recovering their authority, to il or in bdir 

ma^ing^ complete conquest of India. The question is, the^, id M this coifqiia^ 

wpiiidO^ advantageous to this country r TmS;'^dufBGbn is answered by!4bif 

hawg C^ndemnecl by both nouses of PiurliaUieii^ and^^ good^iienso, an^ 

mo^rid;iQhM ^ Directors, who have bdlfbtaly dfskipi^ 

I conceive it is in our power, by a great and magnanimous act, which justice and rea^ 
will approve, but of which history affords only one or two examples, to relieve oormves of 
m^y of ourpres^ 1 have idi^y explahM* this plim to iNddn- 

tari^ relinquishinjEr a ^eat port of our dominiem to the Native ibvaerigwtot 

recover 
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fipOdrer tbeir coiifid«iic» by showing them that we are not actuateii by ambitious views of 
Roeaeflliiiig their ami by leaving them iii a state of real iiule^mlence, to eugagi 

timni Jffrllfntite sincerely a^ cmxliaUy in defence and tranquillity of iiuiia. By this i^)lnn 

cmaiRfliIcniee would not be diiiiinisiied> but be made more secure, and the inigotqe of the 
Contpalit would be aupnented. Great Britain has reached a stage of }H)\ver and glory in 
India which has nothing to fear from having her conduct inisiuterpreUnl. It would he 

easy , to prevent her motives from Wing iiiistaken, and insidious reports which her enemies 
might circulate would quickly vauisb. On tlie strength of this stmUmenl w e might swurclv 
rely* and on the afiiciency of our situatiou. With troops at every jwint, and so well 
^uimied, we should at least have nothing to fear. The |iet»pk‘ of liulia are far from being 
indinerent to political measures, and it is only ivjcessary to place them in circumstances 
fivfOUrable to the tixpressioti of their sentimtmts, to sc^e revivetl a c-onsulcrablc yiortion of 
patriotic spirit. Why are public, uudertakings, cither <d* ornuiuent or utility, less heard of 
111 Ipdia thfin formerly ?. Why arc they scarcely heard of at all in the U rritories which are 
subject to the Ootnpany? Why Ijuvc literary pursuits ceased? We must answer — tlie 
iiifjiabitauU are no longer allow'cd, at least in our dominions, to take any part in public 
affairs; and in tjiose countries which are still under the Native rulers, tlu'ir jHiwers are 
crampt and suMued, partly by the influenee of our system, am! })artly l»y other eiuises of 
decay. Men are excited to action by their feelings : remove this impulse, and tor|)or or 
death must succeed to a useful life. 


vr. 

Ai^pekdu, 
No. m 


( Knclosurc, No. 3 ) 
Letter fnnn 
Lt.-Col, Walkei 
to H. S. donen, Ks'j 


No period can be tnofe fAvourable for making this inqMirtant experiment than the present. 
WehaVe rtt^tly Victoriously concluded a jiist and necessary war. I'lu* fate of India is at 
otir disp<)saL' Wid shouht have all the tul vantage of the rank, weight, i haimter, and ex})0- 
rience of *tbe present Governor-general, This circumstance wouUl be of great niument in 
carrying into effect any radical cliutige in our system. 'J'lu* jH'oph* who saw the Hume 
eminent person conferring the gift who w) lately leil or ilirectetl against them all the force 
of British India* and overthrew with case the utmost eflbrts of a ]H)werful eoufederacy, would 
never imagine that the concessions he was disposed to make were the i llects of weakness or 
fear. They would rather see in the measure the realization of the jmifessious which the 
Company Have continually made in India, and at length be convinced that they desired no 
farther territorial acquisition; that the extent and aim of their jsdicy was to maintain an 
equilibrium of power, not to oppress or destroy the institutions t»f the country. In order 
to plant mote deeply and firmly the principles which wi>uld guiile tliis measure, and u> give 
to It the solemnity 'which is; due to its iiiniortance, it would be highly expedient to appoint 
a convenient place wdiere the present heoclH of the Native government.M or their n'presenta- 
iives might meet; the Govcm<ir*general. In this congress tlie uflkirs of the country would 
be discussed* and the resolutions which might In; formed, carrietl into effect by men the 
lUost competent to appreciate them and the most interesttKl in their execution. In thin 
iascinbly, while tJie Governor-gencfal would have an opportunity <if settling a sy .stem of 

f pvernmctit for .India with ihe.natiyes of the highest rank* influence, and talent, he would 
ave the in^litnable advantage of promulgating, yiersonally, the principles and motives 
jth^.Briti^ Qovernmeut It wouhl l.icin his piwer U) asccTtain the disjwsi- 
t)^ cJ^fsj.gnd.Dy aiceiujency of his high talents and uncjUGstionable influence, 
to^JPgagP favour of the measure. Cordiality would 

" ^ spirit infpsed whic)^ spreodu^^^ through the whole society, would 

^Jn. every w his own, as well as the common 

* sitscepubjc public fcelii^s* and all of them nn alive 

‘ s|>y ctmfernug that the &>mans enlarged the ar^j^ 

t ingv refe^ ,Ui another maxim of that celebrated uvuin;: 
ft was one tbe^stabfisSSi pnitciples in their policy, to regard the ol)«lfence which^tS^s 
from inclination as At > once more .safe and honourable than that which is extorted by 

.rUbt WouU it not be dcttrabkvto lupporl 

> Inorn audui*nl« atgT eoiifequcfitly of a more anrable k™ ? 


inaoin* n. ge neral ; 

manv 
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No. ^0. WottW it Botyin short, be desirable to engraft the strength of - the sword on the habits'ai^d 
rontinued. affectioDS of the people ? 

(Enclosure, No. S.) I MO strcmgly convinced of the necessity of adc^ting a new Kne of policy in regain of Otir 
Letter from Indian empire, and that the substratum, at least, of that policy shouid consist of 
Lt.-Col. Walker principles which I have endeavoured, however imperfectly, to develope. If I have 
ro 11. S. Jones, Esq. impart the same impressions to your mind which much reflection has produced in my ovhn, I 
am disposed to attribute this, not to the cause itself, but to him that pleads it. Let this 
acknowledgment, then, gain for the facts which have been stated and arguments which have 
been brought forward all that cool and candid consideration which is due to their itnitiettl- 
surabie importance. m 

Much indeed would I rrioice in the adoption of any plan which would bring about tlie 
manifold benefits to which I have alluded to my country, to the EasUlildia Company^ and 
to the innumerable inhabitants of these regions, where a great portion of my days have 
been spent. , 

I remain, my dear Sir, with great regard and esteem, ' ‘ 

(Signed) A. Walker. 

I did not retain a copy of my reply to the foregoing letter. Much as I valued the 
information and admired the liberality of my correspondent’s sentiments, I could not bold 
out to him any expectation that tlie measure which he recommended would be adopU»d. 

B. S. J. 


Aim»i:ni)ix, appendix, No. 21. 

No. 21. 


* EXTRACT from a MINUTE by a Member of the Bombay Council, 

Member of the dated 13th April 1810. ' 

Bombay Council, ^ 

13th April 1810. The letter from Colonel Walker, now brought forward, involves a question of great 
political importance, on which I shall take the liberty of offering a few concise remarks. 

I have often advocated the curtailment of the Company’s territorial possessions in India, 
and have even reiterated propositions to this effect to gentlemen in England, one o^ecC 
of which too, as here suggested, was the means of raising funds to pay off or diminish the 
Company’s debt. ^ 

That our territories are now too extensive; that our aggrandizement is a A db jett of 
universal discontent and dismajr ; that it has superinduced a preferable attention to 
foreign policy rather than to the improvement of internal resources ; that ebf ktrength and 
pecuniary means are consequently wasted on remote olijects ; that It ^ a iiy^^ 
tially warlike, and incurring heavy expense; that military pursuits will be tbe chief object 

military ascendancy is found tw peace Is no# a 

vaiatfaope^ and that constant hostility, internal or externa), lias nbeen the consequentCMof 
extended empire, and will inevitably continue to employ both Moai^ arms and resdili^a^' 
widioolb'soaie radical change, must be evident to those who have reffec^ on the eerie# 
eyei^ dtiriw late years in India, compared, also, with those which present to a 

pietiire ofamki Ag resemblance, Ihowh on a grander scale, in the EUfopeaa donlmatiJ^ 

I am of opifiloA, however, that curtailmet^ of territory, if It takes pl#c#!ht atl, shooid^' 
rather bb regulated' by general principles applicable to our possefsloit^ And'id the siate 

ofihwnetghboors, than by any supposed 'ad^titages of locgl and lindtd^ Affect; aifd 
should be founded on a l&r broader bast# tneiii the trifling reductM of 

vants, 
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¥Ml8, or of a small portico of public debt, whilst millions are accumulating in other 
quarters. 

Our most valuable possessionsi taken collectively, are the llengal provinces; and in 
arrangements of the nature above suggested, due regard should bo had to the guarditig 
and strengthening of that portion of our dominions, and to the check it may be necessary 
to establish against neighbours or rivals likely to assail us in that quarter. It is in this 
view that the line of demarcation ought to be dra%vn, when all beyond it might be advan- 
tageously surrendered. But this, it is evident, must require profound deliberation, minutc'i 
cborograpbicai and satistical inquiries, and a most comprehensive viow, both of inimediate 
effects and of probable remoter consequences; neitlu^r do I think it should be decided by 
any distant authority, but by the greatest tulents that can be assembled on the spot, to 
bestow on a ’question so couipUcutcu and important the most grave, deliberate, and undi- 
vided attention. 

As to the possessions on this side, 1 incline to the opinion, for reasons to be here- 
after detailed, that, under the present circunistunces of India more especially, they cannot 
be separately or partially reduced williout danger. 

The advantages of Bombay consist i.i its cominerciai site, importance, and resources, its 
unequalled harbour and means of naval accommodation, uiid its situation on the Western 
coast, considered relatively to Burope and to the Poona Mnhrattns. These are too well 
known to require ampHlication. The advantages of (iuzerat (including all wo hold to the 
northward) may he rct'erred to its particular position considered in respect to the other 
greater powers of India, its internal resources, and to its frontier position in regard to the 
Western powers. 

First. — Whether or not any plan of general curtailment, and consequent partition of 
territory, be seriously a regular system of check in respect ti> the conterminous native 
States, cannot be denied to be of the highest importance. An inspection of the coloured 
map of India will show that the distance (Vein the eastern boundary of (iiizerat to that 
part of the Nizam's territory formerly possessed by us, and now in fact occupied by a 
large detachment of British troops, is but short, the intervening country being open ; that 
the northern boundary about the Jumna, and that armies stationed at these nomts ready 
to move in any required direction, or to co-m)eratc, if necessary, witli forces from Bengal 
or Bundlccund, would give a weight to our foreign politics widely felt by Ihoso powers in 
India most likely to retain, if not most able to improve, their present formidable degree 
of strength. 

To this bead may also be referred the policy of a local act of the nature recommended, 
ill iU effects on the other subsidized powers, and whether it may not excite expectations 
or demands in other quarters calculated to eiiiburrass our more extended poUlicaf relations. 
The obvious deductions from this argument would still further support tlio suggestion 
abpve offered. that curtailineut of territory should be a general, not a partial measure. 
'The ope mignt rendered unquestionably safe, the other is at least liable to the risk of 
inJurioP* consequences. It might also be asked, whether (be measure should not be 
general (o be istrict^ly just } 

Sb$coni4— internal resources of Guzerat are great. Its wealth, both landed and 
cpmiiigrcig4 fccioi the description given of it, very considerable, and it is likely tocon-^ 
tioaeiroiie.of the richest portions of our Eastern empire, for, independent of its rich mer* 
eiuiutsaiid alivpSiif it contains .a race of landed proprietors whose rents areyoomperatively 
spcNMtingr lHitiaiQdeiat^ly^ io the public revenue. The sums ca|:iabla of I n^g 

raisnd q/aartpr on emergetit occasions would almost surpass belief if tho Act njm- 

not ascertained. . These will ever be at the command of the Company’s goyerfiment wano 
itji power ancf il^uepc^ fjepsfdi^nqin^pal^^ but with any material diminution tbefoo^^tho 
cdPtinuaPco, of j»t''||^t may reasonably be questipned.-^^ 

estiipating should aho . sermiiciy 

both the possessed by enemies^ < * ^ _ 
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No. 21. 

montumed. 

Minute by a 
Member of thb 
iiombajr Council^ 
l^th April 1810. 


IDleJiiAflfjfim of our Governnneut in the affairs of Guzerat is moreovar liable totiass 
ob|<^on tbau might be urged against most, if not the whole, of our other lateiao^ul* 
. Jlt^was earnestly aud Lppg solicited by the Guicuwar government befoi:;e jt.was 
givfiu and w^n given^ ^ i^^^ not only to have saved ibat 3tjittp /vpuv 

riitp, but lately to Jhfllye retrieved the almost desperate conditiou of its affairs,*' ^ , 


' It is hence a matter of no small importance to know precisely both the meanai aftd 
the consequences of a levy of one crore of rupees, or upwanis, to be paid at once fbr the 
territories restored. The Guicawar can only effect it by mortgaging i^ome part of Ws 
terrltoriaTl4ventie, and if his finances should thence be involved in fresh embhrl^ssiiiettts, 
an evil bf serious inaguitude would be generated, highly desirable to be avoided as long 
as We continue to exercise a predominant influence in that quarter.’ The offer of terri- 
torial strfrender might be so alluring to the Guicawar as to render him careless of the 
conditions on which the price of redemption was to be provided. The money might be 
rids^ on terms that would involve certain future distraction, in which case we coiitd 
neither in justice or policy refuse on r interposition, and this at a time when the diffi- 
culties, if not expense, of restoring order might be greatly enlianced. 

But Of the policy of weakening or strengthening Guzerat, a better judgment may be 
formed after considering its frontier position in resfiect to the Western powers. • 

Though little alarmed by the threats of a French invading force in India, I by no 
means think our situation devoid of danger even from Western foes. 

In this estimate we may pass over the smaller wicinal powers, who, 1 should hope, 
may be found, on experience, to be rather additional defences in the long extenemd 
barrier than objects of great jealousy and alarm. The greater powers, however, will 
always require the eye of attention and vigilance. In this number 1 should especially 
class, Cabuj,, and Candahar, Persia, and Scind. The former are distant, and at present 
perhaps frmndly disposed, Scind has ever shown an excessive, nay hostile degree of 
jealousy of the British power. Its means of intercourse with Joudpobr are now ^c$rr 
tamed to be much easier than was formerly supposed, and Joudpoor, a country of gjceat 
resource and strength bordering Guzerat on the North, is at the devotion of Meer 
Khan, our present declared enemy, through whose influence and power the present 
rt^ah. Maun Sing, was placed on the throne. We may therefore, in reality, consider 
these boiiii tries as four great Mahomeduti powers, capable of being leagued by religious 
as well as political tics ; for, independent of the influciicc of Mcer Khan in jQiidpQC^l 
the r^ah is now actually supported as a kind of state jnippet, if not prisoner, bd |i[fs 
throne by t|i:e power of another Mahomedaii nawaub, Ibruhiiu Kh^n, who placed 
there.f , ^ ' '' 


, Though some of these countries arc fur removed fi^oin Guzerat, the immediate ^ib- 
ject of discnssibni' they are still capable of exercising a direct influetice ^ it. 

Persia, for exaniple, may shortly have it in her power to influehce tlie cpu|ipijf 
Clibht and Scind, either Jointly or separately. Many circumstances mfi^t Combine to 


. .. . - ^ ^ 

j&rWM urging thU Rs « sufllicient dltlifV k* <6iijnd 

independence, but merely tO' intiifNite thst if the'imah gimi in the be- 
ni|g|ilba|if bh«Qltll|atl&er fitter quurten tliun OoxerpE. in vifileb Wbbgin tiiebQ8ihefsefterriiodthmu«hiei'rft.>f;.>.^ 
JbilbudpoORleisfii^pooc Sutt, but it It 8tid to dSncaln It tbh mooieat a ttatioMiry Pttui hnsy , > 
iw w 3PP gunfi under i ^ v ^iib 

Tlmro m'otber SlussiUibRn trites and petty cliieftiuha nbng the Guaemt nonder, wliom X nave not noticed for toe 
given. The tnost pourerful of these is Futcy Mahomed qf Cutcb, whose allianoe Scind is not very 
protAblo Views aiudety of the littbr sthte to ezrend its ftoibiniori over Cttkdi:>iid the/eqaieqaent 

joidousy no#'subs^«%«e«)#^ mmitHtr-i " ' - ' "i ' - ^ 
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fetttaitiftbl^tmbaiation ift^at oiioe>«stabl^ed on the Guzerat fpontier, neoetnary for ua NiK SI. 
W^ountetpoiwr^ or whose eventual invaslou we may very possibly be m|tsirfd to repel. wasiurf 

lii the citee ^iippoaed, 1 think We may confidently aniicipate that mir tribmariea and ruiiw^Tl^ m 
hi bidm, together with those on whom we have forced, and these tt^o have Member ar the 
yet to dread a subsidiary alliance, wlU cordially join in common league, eitbei^ openly to Bombsv Council 
assisV pr secretly to favour, a Webern invasion. In a country where indepenaence Is I3th /mril IMO* 
b%hiy valued, and where the prejudices of religion and of caste inspire oven extraor- 
dinary notions of personal superiority, a state of subjugation or dependence can be 
pleasimt to none of the native powers ; to many it is intolerable. In the latter more 
especially wo accordiogly perceive feelings of humbled and disappoint prid^ a^ 
feveri^ sense of degraded honour, and an eager desire of einaucipalion from the British 
yoke^ while those who ^ yet free must often look abroad to apprehend tliat st%r 
misskni to it .may be their fate next. Numerous native oOicers of diHtlnctiQD, who have 
been thrown out of etnploy by tins ovcrthrtnv of the ancient order, tend, by tlieir 
inirigues and complaints, to keep up the spirit of discoiiteiit in greater vigour, and to 
disseminate it more widely. . 

It is therefore vain to say that we liave aulded either to our comparative strength or 
real security by extended empire: we now know' and feel that we hove not. Our power 
to retain what we have acquired is at this inonient Mispeiideci in a cloiihtfiil balance. 

Neighbours, to be sure, and some of tliem tronblesoine, art? no more ; thefr posses- 
sions are effaced from the map of India, and tlie red mark of BritUli empire is seen 
fear^illy extended from the Suticje to Cape Comorin.* But we have not added all these 
resources tooiir own ; we arc not strong in the strength of tlie conquered, ** we are 
ohiy safe in their weakness ;** and tlie time may justly be appreliended, perhiit)s it is not 
far distant, when one universal crash shall retort annihitiuion upon ourselves. 

Against this day of retribution there appears to me to be no effecttial safcfniard, with* 
out the general curtailment of territory above suggested, and the rc-cstamishmeiit of 
that system of federation, or balance f /te power of Stalvn^ united in political or com- 
mercial intercourse, which was formerly in tolerable force on the continent of India, 
began to be daily better understood, and affords, when fully acted uj> to, the best if not 
the only security which human ingenuity can devise against the projects of ambition or 
the ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity, in this system uiiuvoiduble hostility is counter- 
poised by the certain support of some friends ; it is also mitigated and tempered by the 
interest which each state ultimately feels in the preservation of tfic whole. But coii^ 
quest, like tyranny, is one and indivisible; it can suffer no brother near the throne; it 
stands singly supported, but universally hated, and depends even for security on bear* 
iug dotvn all that has the power or the semblance of opposition. 

These seem to me to be some of the most important points to which the question of 
territorial surrender in Guzeratmay be referred. Viewing Its geographical position, its 
bearings in respect to the Western and to the greater Mahratta powers, kncl to Bengal, 
its stipetlor advantages both from internal resources and locality over other compara- 
tivelly lis^ess possessions ( combining these with our limited means of supporting an iii- 
dependeiuly emcient force, and the delay and ditiicuUy of relief, when necessary, from 
other parts, and comprehending more specially in view the actual circumstances oflndian 
pojldy,: ! think wbuld clearly dictate that we should improve rather than impair our 
strength (h'Guzerat. Whether for check or for offensive operations, its iinportanco 
cimnpt, be doubted; whilst to be really respectable, useful, and efficient, whether at home 
or that we ought to be independently strung* 

tneasure^^ pae(ia|i..surreo^r considered in respect to the other subsimzed 
mu^t al^ beqmsstlQiied, as before intimated, on the grounds of impartial Justice. Boit 
if t^ wi^^i of suj]^rio|r decre;es otherwise ; if either now, or hi 






flsibyssia but not-imsBOiigli wrsiiiowdiaio«iisMof 4ii^ 
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No. Sil- for th^ enpire slkonld be deeniad^^f 

\amtinueff. religAH) liQ^pori^ it luigbtf tben^ I tbink, be ftiirly debated, ^milated as these aur 
Minute bv a poBseesioos arci, whether complete surrender would not be more politic, stud 

Member of liie productive, than ^ reteo^^ ^ridtory too limited. for a comipaQ^iog weight 

Hombay Ceuwl, *“ Indian politics, perhaps, too limited for effectual local away or defence, 

l.-^th ApriV (Wi>. and therefore burdensome on the general resources without the return. ofmomm^naurale 
advantage, where diminlslied power or iuternai cUstractipu might also give to, foes fresli 
motives to attack, and thereby add to the perils and difficulties of the situation, with our 
means of meeting either much reduced. . , : 

As to the question of general curtailment of territory,, and recurrence to a federative 
system of free and independent states, I should think it peculiarly worthy the attention 
of>a great and commanding power situated like that of Britain in the East. Her in- 
fliiehce in the general balance may always be great. With the certainty of her mode- 
ration and forbearance, she will be sure of many friends; but the monient of e;c|ep^ioii 
is the signal for alarm, and the progress of an exterminating polfey serves bui to generate 
combinations and hate, ultimately dangerous and most probably fatal to’her bwh exist- 
ence. It is very true that the duration of a coiiqtieror's power may varyi Under Various 
circumstances, over barbarous nations. It may .continue for several generations, but 
probably much shorter over nations of internal energy and resources, whilst, ki India in 
particular, we have certainly no pledge of the prolongation of this period in the. total dw- 
similarity of religion, maiiiiers, habits, language, and institutions, and in the almost total 
suspension of social and domestic intercourse between thecouquerorsand the conquered. 

; Jt were superffuous, and perhaps it would be tedious, even if time admitted, to 
iuatances in elucidation of the preceding remarks. The records of the India House, and 
authentic publications, contain many historical facts to which 1 should lu>pe thi^str obser- 
vations would be found applicable, and to verify even a long existing and not superficial 
knowledge in India of the true principles of the balancing system. 

These principles, indeed, must naturally arise in all cbtintries but of tlic' peculiar' bir- 
cu Distances of vicinal civilized states. They must be referred to these sources, and these 
only, to be really useful and permanent in their effects 5 and when purely exercised in the 
cause of self-defence, they constitute the soundest of all policy, that founded in justice, 
and cannot bo too highly cherished or too forcibly inculcated in the direction of our 
foreign affairs. 


But to develope this subject fully would lead to great length, wliilst I perhaps have 
greater cause to apologize even for this intrusion. Were time allowed I should still feel 
that I wanted ability to discuss this question as its importance merits. * I j^ve iiqticed it 
more from a sense of duty than of competency to treat it ; from conceiving that questions 
of magnitude, when before the Board, require from its members those opinions which 
locfil observation has enabled itheih to ffrm^ and whlcli they con^ientiotlilfy'TOit^C'^to be 
p^romotiveof the public weal. It is to these motives, and the liberalljl^'Qfi^bftjRNkiliirable 
yourt, thatl must trust for indulgence in respect, to, those now aut^^tli^joiilirwbich ore 
ino§t respectfully offered to maturer judgments to berjpnnsideilcirl W^m^ their 

shall seem meet, v ' v v ' s 


Tl>^::^Iinut^^ the Coihrnander-invchief, dateni the'3?t!lf 'being coimecteti 

I have obly to add;*that, under^ttioWllhi^^lftld 
proposed arrangctueut respecting the Bo reefed tdhrfiie^fiybV^i*y 

rgipect g^isabJe, and has that cordial acquiescence which^i 




WffSi caicuiated to or intteialdllre^th, 

^^^9|f^hTtiing parOf^ ivliat sl coBceivoItoThflteValfi- 

leti^r frdltf Hlb AbebWiltddt- 

: dfited 

* " appears 



revenue we now get from the «ub«kly chtttHels, emi whfefi 
viberefeie ^mnelilutei^the nmoaiit proposed to be surrendered to the Guica^ar, is 

••• ••• • *•• ••• *•• ••• ••• fts« 

Wfdker proposes^ 98 an equivalent for these, upwards of 
H^erdre ofnipees, or one and a-balf million sterling, by which, if we 
aihe In conclude that the Colonel calculates tlie Giiicowar being able 
lO t^lae on this account 1 erore and 20 lacs, this sum will only buy 
Up Gbitipany^s paper, or ditiilnish a principal sum of debt, equal in 
annual interest to * Rs. 9,00,000 

-Tb which If we add the amount of Civil ^nd judicial savings, pro- 
posed by the Honourable Governor ... ... 2,92,251 

' : ; ■ 12,52,251 
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Bombay Ctmncil. 
ISih April 1810 


' pecuniary gain to the Company will be, per annum ... ... lU. 8,900 

: df, if the batallioo of sepoy and troop of covalry be also reduced, the total 

gftiu to the Company will still be no more than Rg. 2,66,961 

Under this view of the case, it seems to me doubtful whether even the pccunlury gain 
can be deemed an object of sufficient magnitude to compensate the risk of the proposed 
arrangement without reducing the military part of the establishment. The actual gain 
appears to be a mere tride, whilst the preceding remarks will show tlmt I have more 
than doubts of the present policy or salety of this military reduction. If, on the other 
l^pd, the Guicawar be required^ to raise u sum sufficient to make the pt^uniary oom- 
pebt^ion a desirable object, it will require near two crore of rupees to raise our gain by 
the transaction, including only civil saving, to lacs ; and in such case, should it ever 
occur, the consequences of allowing the Guicawar to borrow so enormous a sum by 
mortgage of his revenue, and the Company’s government to guarantee the contract, 
ought doubtless to be duly weighed. 
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LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Fort William^ dated 

22d September 1810. 

. To tbp Honourable the Secret Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

^ Honbbrabte 

Tm pilfieipal purtMne of this despatch is to submit to your honourable Committee 
our sentliiieitli ioii the proposition for the comniiiiatioii of tlie territory ceded to us by the 
state of the Guicawar as security for subsidy, referred to your decision by tlie Honour- 
able the Governor in Council of Bombay, in his address of the I4th of April, copies of the 
procqetttngs of that government having (as already intimated to your Honourabfe Com* 
milleq) been transmitted to us to enable us to form and communicate to you our opittfon 
onf;haiiinpo|r^ 

Sl^ 'Tba however to your honourable Committee, we observe, is lidf 

A^MSliea ernled ^ oecMlon has been taken strongly to dige the 
lestariOg to which we derived them, the whole of the ierrU * 

ceded as security fifr sulMddyyOe lather, is it will be found on a contideratio#^i 

I4INMBN1 ipd reslartng the whole of our conqumtsa 
hfatUi INiCv^ shall revert more paAioukrly 


lato 



Letter from tlic 
Governor-general 
in (Joiincii 
at Fort Williniii, 
22(1 Sept. IHIO. 
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in addfew; ki tW« pla»' w* Aall only renw^»4hU^it^|tU 

perliliite have been more proper if a suggestion, involving a chang% in the pcuiHittK awle 
oft iiohl^ ^oMNPe extensive anA asatnenioua than evar eng wd^he^q^l^u^depl^faf^e 
of ihe! fefcisUtora, to y^r. hoooun^ble 

with that superior local authority, which is exclasivelv v^t^fn^ the, imqaadmteowa^ 
eanee, superintendenee^ and control of pur external relations in , Uii8.»quarter M the ,Mnt|fp 
dominionso- .;.r; - •• - * -v 

3. On the htlestion of commutation, as applied to Guzerat, we have little loeW>l<MW 
orguments'Statedin the Minutes of the several members of the gov^nment of Bomb^^ 
who epnaar unanimously to op^iose the measure on grounds wbidif m ourofsinioiit 
conclusive. The most material objections al>pear to us to be the: certain ^muiution, if 
not the absolute extinction, of our present efficient* political ascendancy in. the provtim o* 
Guzerat ; the more than probable return of the state of the Guicawaf to that condition 


Baroda, we have been enabled to relieve it ; me inaoiiiiy oi me viuie ux^uc; 
the pressure of its pecuniarv difficulties, and under the consequent disowni^tionorgts 
system of government, to fulfil the obligations of the alliance; the apgDQepi^^ 
and frequency of the occasions for the employment of our troops in stip^essing ipierpal 
disorders or repelling external danger ; the discredit attendifig a . of 

dominion for a pecuniary consideration, and the obloquy, not tc^adu the iphoiiianity,of t^rtCrf 
by sale a body of people from a subjection to the mild and eijiditablB' 
Bfni^^overninentj .to the misrule, oppression, and injustice of a naitiye 

Gn the other hand, the pecuniary benefits of the proposed arrange^nt apj^ar to ps 
to jb^ even more problematical than they have been represented by the goverpmci^t t)f 

jBdmWy.', ^ 

h. The only case in which any positive advantage could be s«PP 08 W,fo>iffyc ^ 
dUchai-ge of a porUon of the capital of the Indian debt, by a sacrifice of a M 
income, corresponding in amount to the reduction of interest, wpuld be.that tq whjqh,;We 
public securities having been depreciated in consequence of their amount exceeding<tha 
demand for them, it might be requisite to adopt measures for withdrawing a. portion of thoxe 
securities from the market, with a view to restore the credit of the public funds. .But a^ 
tbatcese does not exist, and is not likely to occur in the present flourishing istate pf public 



6. Admittiiiff tho practicability of reduciiig a battalia of ggpow y nd Ae of 

eav,]ry after tlie restoration of the ceded diatrieU in ' Gttedhtt^^k 
Whicii vonr honourable Cortimittfee will observe is decidedly opposed ’^ Ifr^Fllwtiional 
* . M .a ^ I .n AnSniAM .arA',.n|^ ’UlSDOSeil 

iransaction 
Son and troop, 
the 


VVIIIVII WUI Iitsiiuui CSMBC: 'wvrisui*. ..... . w .w — ^ ri , v 

judgment of the Coramander-in-chief of Bombay,^ in whose 

to concur), the annual amount of the saving arising frqin^lw^^iWJ^Mf 

will not exceed 3,02,960 rupees.* \Vithout the reduPtipp; 



• Aeduction of Interest 
a\, iX(90p of Cavalry 


Uoduction of Civil Charges •• 
Airst Battalion Native Infantry 




O' 


a. As. 9 s^»<H >0 

.. a,9asa6i 

*• 9,i6,ooq 

.-W'f;--. ... 


* of the Ceded :^trictii)n Oi^iytslitpie •e c,. :i 

*'•'«*'* Annuil 8*vtag .. . 

Thi^nom^t^ «>ir Boiiit«y hM oOnd^ tbV uinu^ ’«^i^ 




■ ^ U VI.^^:Bm4m!0AL OE FORBIGN. / SSS 

18, as atal 8 d io tha Uiiiute of the Msmbev of iha Bombay CouocUt 

this aal^ebt, ' the Goternmcfflt of Bombw -could not 
lid^MS We^temohU^^^ in progrORs for the mdoceton or '^e rate of 

the whole of the fhdiaW to six per cent. If those measures should 
iiftfiilateTy succeed fSiid of their success we have at present no reason to doubt) they may 
he expected to have taken effect at Bombay by the time when^ supposing your honourahlo 
CKMiUmtee^s approbation of the proposed plan, the coiiittiuialion would take place. In 
thet ^^vent, therefore, the actual saving of interest on tlie Indian debt would be of course 
one<«^fotirth less than that which is at present computed, and the result of the transaction 
would exhibit an annual loss of 8 , 91,040 rupees, instead of an annual saving, if no 
Uedfiotion is made in the mtlitaiy establishment of Bombay, and with that reduction a 
eaviiig of only 02 , 960 .* . 

8 * On the wliblC, therefore. It may be observed, that political objections of great 
wpi^'lit oppCee the suggested arrangement; that they are of a nature not to be counter- 
hsltoced by the iitmost supposable advantage to be <lerived from it In a pecuniary 
pbidt of Vtetr; but that In met no advantage even of that description, but, oti thecon- 
tfairy, an aiinual peeiiniary loss, is likely to result from the adoption of it. 

, 9. Wc shall now proceed to state a few observations on the projector a general 
Sjyifrl^cter of the territories acquired by our connexion with foreign states, suggested to 
tiiu cousideratibn of your Honourable Committee by the government of Bombay. As 
ibitt proposition ap to have originated with a member of the Council of Brnblbay, 
and as the grouhas of it are exclusively stated in his Minute of the I 3 tb Of ApHli we 
dbcbssarfly refer to that document in discussing the merits of it. ^ ^ ^ 

fd^Tbe expediency of territorial restitution is rested on the jealousy, apprehenMOn, 
and discontent of the native powers, and the advantage of re-estublishlng wimt hb terms 

the system of federation or balance of the power of states, united in political or com- 
lub^yat’ liitercourse,” which he observes was formerly in tolerable force on that 
efonment of India, began to be daily better understood, and affords, when fully acted 
up' tpi, the 8c8t If not the only security which huinati hVgemiity can devise against the 
pi*o^^tB*Of afnbttiph or the rui of reciprocal enmity.” 

Bs^bCpr^ing ^1 the extent of our territorial dominions, and the nature of our poU- 
j^latibps^ as/^ it is observed, that a state of subjugation or dependence 

(muM plfaasiwt^j^ of the, native powers; that to maiwjt is iiitolefabfo; that In 

wo accordingly perceive feelings ofliumbled and disappointed 
pride, a feverish sense of degraded honour, and an eager desire of emancipation from 
the British yohe-” 

l 9 ,. U ean<|Ot ho peant to be contended, that the ,niore extension of the project of 
cpmipuk^n prppoiied wlth .m to Guzerat, to all the otiicr states from ' which 

mt s V-;-- v- • ' ' - ■ ' 

.f .. •• .. •• Rs. 19,43.^61 

KSdi^on bf ItiteiWt .. .. •• V* .. 7^90,000 

Ditto • - Civil Clwixeft 0,00,051 

>'^v . • ' 10,10,0 51 

t " Aimuol liOOi .. .. *, «• El.' 0,31,040 '/ -4 . 

_ mti.nmM .liii 

'Eb^tioii of ^iDtercft- .. .. •• •« .. . 7,00,000 

t 3 isii«t *« 

fEMUbo NsUw InfimtiY ... 0 , 18^000 '■■■■,.■ 

I^OvWiy i; ' 

s V't'-rsy:v. ■■ JUi • 
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in Council 
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weJiatetrluiqiriired territory asl a *fiec«i^ytfor^#i*eidyv eltbi^r of 

reatiiraig tbc Msppoeed pre^cxuiting balance, or of ^reniapio^tlit ehila^wblelr4^ haa ap 
foKCtbfy^jifaMrlb^} becauiCjiialieii^ tlie propoised: resilttitloa ehoiild li«?cibeeii4e|feM 
vartoajQd^r sUtea or powers woi^ still > be left in flieoondiiloo. believeA 
tbeabiitimenta ascribednebell r nor will bb reasoninfjf^’iie^oimcl' appUbabie W€4r»>^ 
states subsidized by us on* territorial secifnty, since itJs .noe wHh tliem^ieo mudil^tbie 
loss of territory as the loss of independence wliich is represented ius^tbe t^iseof tbeir ^ 
aversion ; and if the arrangement propu^d with respect to Guzera|<be ogdwadi|dft6^^t^ 
states in question, they will still be subject to the d^pendeim^ and cpptrql xe 8 |^tliiflj.lr 9 ^^ 
the stipulatibns of subsisting treaties^ Even in tids jimited applic^tl(>ii| 
system of territorial restitution, we can only understana the propbjsiyqn 
entire renunciation of our defensive aliiances with those states. . ' / r !i 

1$. Admitting this interpretation, and suppOsSiog thC; arrangement to tnchide ii^rpnly 
the states of Hydrabad and Poona, but even Oude and the Caniatic, d^re will 
left under the pres8vu*e of the feelings rep rose n tied as the source of 
Government, the state of Nagpore, and the once formidable |>owcrs of 
Holkar. The removal of these feelings, and the restoration. of what is i 

tion or balance of the power of states, seem therefore necessarily to, 
restitution of our conquests and territorial acquisitions, since the rfoi^tipinibfktiib 
existing ttlUauce With the state of Hydrabad, us well as ilte dbsolution.of all opr 
diary engugemeuts $ in other words, the rc-cstablishment pf tbe several powers.^ llidia, 
in liha ponditiou in whicli they existed before the above-mentioned pe^tod of 
iif; t^t^he d^^ctned iinpractica in consequence of the intermechate.muladbn of 
tq|^ property, at least such a distribution of opr conquests and , aq^ud^tionf^^i^ayiM 
tboilgnt; calpulatcd to satisfy the minds of the discontented; chiefs,; and, 
desired balance qf power from which tlie reserved portion of the, Biriti^ doniildbli&blA 
to derive security, - wi 

1,4. We are left to conjecture the specific nature of the ,arrangeanent),byv 
effects are expected to be produced. We can only understand, from the f^no^,q|jth9 
that they are to be the result of territorial restitutions, combined^, with th^ 
of the independence of those states, who are represented to be enthralladthy^t^ffi fd«apqe: 
with the British Government, and of the power of others which have, t(een,vWakep(ed<'hy 
our conquests. We cannot therefore reconcile the means to the end, withuut.snpp^sipftitha 
proposition to comprehend the dissolution of our alliances with the states of 
Poona, and the restitution of the territories ceded by tliem ; the surrender qf. a 
the whole, of the territory acquired by the war with the Mahratta chieftains ; and 
of this course of policy, the re-establishment of the federative form of the 

15. If tills be the general outline of the arrangement in oontemplatioU, it lnb not>'{iii^ably. 
occui’red to the member of the Bombay Council, that the executiou of’4t>iiwalir8S(|nb>iim 
diale dismemberment of ^le territories of other states as well as of 0 itfjOwa |idliW(4bpaBses^ 
sion or subjugation of various chiefs placed by our power in a oondit^ indiq^ 
and a complicated violation of public faith and solemn treaties -and that 

consequently such a system of restitution and concession ooiild;alqii^ bSliMbiplislied by a 
series of acts of violence, injustice, and public treodiery. ' .i /i u! ot ; , * . 1 . 0 ,. 


s cav • . wMsva as oaainv wwav vipaava w v* ww*'** .%rw 

Kich it was intetidj^ '’ Bdr* we Shall 

fi^cribing (with a viirw tcj/’smr^ 
irtWhn the Govern:or-jJkieM'*!h’ Cbuh^fl 1K| 

June 1806, which are directly applicable to'flie ' 


a prntarition 

' "With 






: rj r f:VI^ip®LlTICAL oi^JOREIGN. afijc VIV 

Ay pCT PiXi 

T9gttd W the ^Uhstion pf mltitoitioii/ upon which your honcimhb Committee^ Jto* 4ii» 
by tlw: your desfiat^^ appears desire tne opinioa of the Goventor^lienerRl in mmkiimi. 

poitaeSi^^^tha iiifonaaiioii which wiu be in IbiopoMssicm of your hoiKnirahle'CQai^^ 
yiMr^foeeipt. of this despateh^ voay be expected to eaabie your hoaouimbie ' ^ i-4Jtler from the 

the expodiency^alid practicability of any restiUitiom, in addition to those 
v^takhm been niade by late armogemetits to Dowlut Row Sintliali, and which are about ISlrt wwim 
to:be made to tbe Rajah • of . Berar. We deem it proper^ notwithstanding, tootfersome 2^1 St'nt IHIO^ 
lemarks upon that subjeot (o the cQustdemtion of your honourable Committee. 


‘ precise ^ territorial dominion j which your honourable Conimittoc lias 

8^^ hevin^ actually been established, and the remainder of yoxir conquests 

beiag diiiposed of by arraiigeniehts sanctioned by the obligations of our public faith, n o 
doubt the justice and the policy even of any attempt to disturb them, and are convinced of 
itii' impracticabTKty, cohsistentfy with indispensable consKlorations of equity and interest. 
Adin^iiig that ft* were advisable to re-establish Sindiah in tho possession of the northern 
ttMtbry of IRiiddstah/it wodid evidently be necessary to make an adequate compensation 
siMSif me Kmltif of res^ dominion, or from our permanent resources, to the numerous 
ddeftalhs WhOsO claimB have been advantaifeously satisfied by the assignment of those tenures 
tb'thciV^Cwjitd Of the Jumnii, which, under such a prtlposed arrangement, they would he 
r^iiirbd to 'relifn|bim‘. But of the policy of re-establishing the power of Sindiah in the 
viomli^'bf Obr bOfth^weat frontier, ana of the far superior advantages of the late disposal of 
obr * Westetn tfOticj^^fs, we have already stated our opinion ; iT therefore that opinion, 
which^Oi^apdhdit mm^^ of the late Marquis Cornwallis and of Marqbia 

Wj^lestsy; bOt6ifect>'ihe expediency of such a measure must depend upon a much moi^ 
oOmj^hmidve ' j[|tfa8liotr ta uhieh we shal^ a subsequent part of this despateh. 

Similar ^Observations apply to the question of eifecting the restoration to Sindiahof the fOms 
and^dtedriotsin theBi&ckan, he ceded to the honourable Company audits allies at the 
conclusion of the peace. 

the expediency of the retrooession to the Rnjnh of Berar of the 
terntoity forimrly in his possession to the westward of the river Witrda, our opinion is, 
thtit ’a^t’itfnj^ the present system of our political relations, and to the condition of the 
6th#*Mahii^td'Stati^, it wbiild, upon the whole, be desiniblo to accomplish that object; 
^clbdifij^bwevtsr frbtn* the retrocession of that territory tho system of a participation of 
rtOT^lq thd^fWt^i diifrkjtlV' on which we deem it an object of policy to improve 

d fr c d h dittotif 'of Berar*8 dominioits have been stated in documents submitted 
bti'fdrdiyrioccuioMtt^ the hbtice of yoor honourable Committee, and are fblly explained in 
otit:^deipitA*pP;the i4lh ultibabi which honourable Committee will receivo by the 
preisbt''b)^][ibi^n^^ iThe prhicipal of those groundaf is the considerable vestitutionii which 
have bom^Bladwto Siodiali' by die treoly of November last, and to Holkar by tho late 
tmdy^QK^pcaeh# xtttitudoiia whi^ afford to the Roy ah of Berar room to contemplate a 
diaai&^ib»gieli^ eQumanstni of hia condition with that of Dowlut Kao Sindiah, and /eswunt 
RoiO'fioUuuji^with f»rbnoe to the diiTereiit course of policy punuied by the Rajah aud by 
the tmJaUirbiuirfhlw the war of 1803v and oven with reference 

to Jcfi&Biaww having been rthe miucipal instigator of ibo war* For although we 

have great reason to believe that the Kajah of Berar meditated a co-operation lu tho 

aiid, a union. pf, interesbl. w4h tliat ebieftaid 
*e,|wigfh of actual 

of.hj* brptLet* JrwB?, itttp 

... m i e .t.. ^ 

ij^ Ui^ar^jpation i^ Jhat aCgr<p j 


tqal'COMfse rbf j I 
, j«( ^nfp^b|r'^jip.j^hiavp*ii>btubid 


■A ^ 


coibwM i)f biahiflmeia tliw Sotibahdar 
of taluable territory to the weBtwafdaf the 

■}iV^ Wurda 
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W liiSd* wiiftioiit «n «(]inralent, imd the objeeth^ whMi'oj^oie-’the 

the justica of any such attempt^ must be obvious to your honourable Cothfilnn^^..^^ Tlni ar^' 
not the practicability of offering any other equival^t thw^»«q[WtBle«t^^il4^^ 

(not leii^an twenty lacs o£ nipeestper annum);' which ow finatiees eohld ill 
the grant of any species of equivalent, the burthen of which must be exclUsMrdyworhe^ by 
the Honourable Company; cannot, we imagine, bexontemplated. > ;< > / ^ << * * 

But the polititihl disadvantages and danger of any additional extensive t^^^tiont 
* tho Mahratta states, supposing them to be practicable without gross fiolhtlony^ijif ^j^blffe 
faith, are in Our judgment extreme. Even the restoration of ^1 oor cottqu«^; ;c|biBw 
with the dissolution of the treaty of Bassein, far from disposing tlw Bdahraf^'hation to 
observe ‘the relations of peace towards the British power, would eiddCnily; frOnii'thb^ito.^u^ 
of the transaction, the habits and principles of the nation, and we might add, from, the 
inherent propensities of human nature, lead the Mahrattas to take advantage of such. 'ac- 
quired power on their part, and such diminished strength and resources bn tp atj|ein^ 
me subversion of the British power in India. But the complicated cbnfusibli ilfhich dSftt 
result from such an extensive revolution in the political state of India, the 
subverted interests which must attend it, the unlimited violation of pledged faitii 
in such a project, and the total derangement of the whole system of pur ^Government, 
the execution of such a project must inevitably produce, appear to us to exclude yven 
possibility of contemplating so vast a plan of concession. We consider, indeed, any c6n- 
ceasions to the Mahrattas, beyond a certain limit, to be dangerous in proppljtiQn Jbeir 
extent. We are of opinion that the utmost admissible degree of ccmcf^Eion. .hys beep 
extended to Sindiah. We should deem it advisable, for the reasons abpvp pxpla^e^^.tp 
grant proportionate concessions to tlie Rajah of Berar, but we have. ,statp4 
impracticability of such a measure in the existing order of affairs. , ' ^ ‘ 

The security and tranquillity of our dominions must depend upon the nctual wpcneotity 
of odV power ; upon the sense which the native states entertain of it.; iiponvtbo jcoasparatnre 
weakness of those states individually ; upon the natural obstades to on effertnri topl bro alw^ 
of their strength ; and upon our strict observance of those principles iif fbrheaVEiibe,^j:n8l20e^ 
and moderation towards other states, a confidence in which must xelieve:^theta;.frcAn^^^i^ 
apprehension of any desire on our part to control tlieir independence, to invade ithmr rights; 
or to interfere in the management of their internal concerns. It is yain to e^qp^t that any 
extent of concession would eradicate from the minds of the Mahratta chieftains a dispo- 
sition to take advantage of any state of circumstances favonrable to the recovevy ci£ jthdx 
reduced power and dominion, or to the subversion of our own. But, while, on the qp^e 
the unfettered command of our extensive resources, and the experience supenqrity.^ 
arms, combined with such a state of military preparation as may enable uE w 

? x - ‘ ^ 

'above 



&k'froi& 


oppose a prompt resistance to any external aUack, may be , dx^ _ 

independent states of India ; on the other, the duo observance ^qf 
described must at least deprive them of any additional motive to JtW 
designs, and may gradually render Sii;)diah, Holkar, and the 
with the reduced condition of their power, and dispose them p 

the contemplation of any systematic project of ambition or reveogiu . ^ 

The main foundations of our present, power, greater 
British dominion in India, have been laid by. those 
teirriibMeE. the dangerous ascendancy and growing poWer of ’ 

^ “ i and combined our strength with iib 

tte I^ckan, and by those memorabli eW^tkwB iii 
all that was foimidaWi bf 

whielt have atti^ented our political ascendanor and territorial resources, w 
supatiorittt^- bf arms, and accompiwtttlW 

cobtolidatiOn'of 'Oilih Ctetninion, which it^lias wf<*rttdy’beeli^A#bbji^)»^ 

Before we close iSSfi*fid<iW8S, w 



r; Tn 0 * 1 ^^ m 

la of modifying the stipuktious of 

th^hwty^Bwcm^ . 

Aliy ?dk^ the stipefaitkmf of^ that treaty would be gratifying to the 
in to whm it might afford of. weakening and ultimately of pumr ting 

the iaitoeiioe of the British Goveiwment in the state of Poona. The endeavours, tlierefore, 
whioh such circunistaneee would be made by the principal Mahruttsi cliiefrains for tlie 
afiOOiaplMhliieAt of that object, wpuld evidently occasion much embarrassment to the British 
would produce the necessary alternative of either suffering tliose emleavours ^ 
tq,j(f^^effect, or .pf interferJ^ in the intrigues of tlie Diurbar of Pouua in a manner incuti- 
silent with the . principles which wo profess to maiulain, and would probably involve us 
ig. 4kppte^ with the princip^ Mafaratk chieftains, and lay the foundation of nitenuinable 
tr^bj^v We arf satisfied that, as far as respects the object of rocoianling tlie Mahratta 
chioftmps to oor cpiiaij^on whh^t^^ PeUhwa, there is uo altemativo but cimer to maiulain 
tho^iohee pn its present basis, or to abandon it altogether: the former secures the advau- 
for the attainment of whicli the alliance was originally formed ; the latter (admittiug 
ik j^pi^dtility consistentW with public failli) would only serve to revive the ambition of 
afford additional means of prosecuting hostile designs against the 
]^j(fiah tioverninent^ with a view n only to the recovery of the conquered territories, but 
tpdlhe aubyenaon of the British power, in the proaeinitioii of which the ^fahrattas would 
po^ss the meapaalnibat wholly uncontrolled of efficient co-operation with a French force. 


Arrwpix, 

pm^***d. 

Letter from t!u* 

( iovernor*gef)eriif 
in Council 
at Fort William, 
Sept 18UL^ 


*• Your HottOfUmble Committee appears to suppose that the suggested modiricntions of the 
tr^ty of Basaein would bo consistent with the wishes of the Veishwa; your honourable 
ComtUfttee, however, will observe, from a reference to the correspondence w'ith the resident 
at 'PbOtOt, thait whatever tnay have been the original reluctance of his highness to accede to 
all the •t4>ulations of the treaty of Bassein, he now considers his welfare to depend entirely 
on fho laakiteiiaBCW of those stipulations ; and wo are satisfied that the Poishwa has no desire 
whatever lor the modification of the treaty. 'I'liat of the two propositions suggcHtecl by your 
Honourable Committee, he would receive with iiidifiereiice the proposition for the abrogation 
of the article whidi prohibits him from entering into any negotiatiou with a foreign state 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the British Government ; and tliat tlie pri>pusition 
f or ihe removal of Uie subsidiary force to a position without the linrits of his dominions 
wptdd be rearived by his highness with alarm, and would be decidedly rejected. With 
refefeosca to those facte, it only remains to consider the dissolution of the alliance and the 
sujg^ted modifimtioiw in a practical point of view. 

jrpgard to dissolution of the alliance, assuming^ as is undoubted, the rcisiiwa^s 
fpt iti'poniipua|u;e>.it becomes a questiuu wliether, consistently with public faith, 
Gdveri^ alliance, even though such rcimnciatlon should 

bp at^oqillini^ of all the rights and territorial acc^uisitions obtained by 

ihwdrepty ^ Basils subsequent modification. The restoration of those rights and 

aequisituliu, -hawievi^^ certainly be indispensable, under the supposition tliat, con- 

8i|t,ei>dy with publ^ could declare the dissolution of the allimicc without his high* 

ness^a cbnsedl. " ' 

Committee adverts to the importance of the rights and the ter- 
rij^ryd^pir^ treaty of B^sein, your Honourable Corannttge will judge of the 

me result from the surrender of them, considered 

hoiJiSpy t^ir to the actual resotirces of ,tlic 

concession to the chieftains lately iiii 
not ^ose of the Peiihw the concesstim 

mMUtlm attaMNirsdi the state of Pooxia, the ouestion iff our 

fsiilhmjllM Iris faigiWil the ^hshdar of Aa 

coiitatmw stiptilalioiis in favour of his highness, of which 
ocaicliKWia October 1800 ; and 
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ar^tje^j^tipn are by the provisions of Uie, secret .^nd separate arUcles of that 

' ^ yiinjt^pect to the suggest^ modifications of thp tri^ty of JBasaem (st^ 

of the Peishwa to the introduction of any ^ange in its exisUi^ stipnJ^oiis), 
itiia^Qipl^s that his highnesa*s consent to such modifications could ^pne ^ obtained^ hjr 
Sacrifices or concessions adequate, in his opinion, to the benefits whi^ he yirould relinquieh ; 
and ire hai’e already stated to your Honourable Committee oui^ opinion^ of the, evijb erbi^ 

^ would result from those modifications.** , 5 t 

17. Setting aside the question of the practicability of territorial restitution as it relates to 
tlie obligations of justice and of public taith, it may not be improper to state n IbwjgenerJ 
observiLtionB with respect to the federation or balance of the power of states uni^ in poH« 
tical dr commercial intercourse/’ which is represented to have been formerly in tolerable 
force on the continent of India,** and to have been destroyed by the British Government at 
a^jtima when it began to be daily better understood. ' ' . ; 1 

" 1?8. As an abstract proposition, all opinions will agree that a balance of die power' of ratw 
united in political or commercial intercourse affords the best if not the only secbiity 
whii^ih hutnan ingenuity can devise against the projects of ambition, or the ruinous bffisctS'of 
reciprocal enmity.” But a balance of power, to be efficient, must, we apprehend, be foTOed 
upon principles of convention such as tliose under which it subsisted on the Continent of 
Burpfue before the French Revolution. It must arise out of a consentaneous Submission to 
a system of public law, and a recognition of reciprocal rights as they respect the several 
statec individually, and of reciprocal duties as they relate to the imposition m restsaints upon 
thjrir own ambition or on the ambition of their neighbours. It must be founded^ at least* 
Uppfi B, declared renunciation of views of conquest as a principle of goyemment, aml'it must 
opcr§;tei.by> the apprehended, and, as the occasion may reqtiire, by the actual association, of 
seveva} states to resist the endeavours which any one state may employ? to aggrandise its 
povidr at the expense of another. ^ r r < •« ' / * 

‘•'19. A^ no period of the history of India do we recognise the existence ^ any iUch system 
of federation or balance of the power of states ; nor indeed is it compatible' With 'Cha- 
racter, principles, and constitution of the states which have been estabhshedonthe ebntmnt 
of India. With them, war, rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed priafa(plc. of aistpn. 



and restrained alone by the power of resistance. ^ 

20. Under the successful impulse of these principles, the vast empire of the MahomodafM 
was established over more than the continent of India. On its ruins arraOi tlm'l^fq^eror^t^ 
l^^ahratta state, which subsequently branched out into a^ confederatioti.of cbiOf^tlipfoseMil^ 
directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction, the fniiis^of wWohubs^/iratlular o 
vention were to be divided by specific proportions. The same views eairiroated 

^d .extended the usurpations of Ilyder Alii and his soo^^^sorr^l the 

Mahrattas and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received ffOlh tl^e 
from different combinations among those three states, 

lilish^cl federation and balance of power, but of the C.oijiqucst, 

yiojenqe, and usurpation. The efforts ^f the 

just it^tation, to the subversion .of each, % 
unnecessary to refer to the 
r slilt-evident proposition^ thht the 



, .. . . .. .. .. 

V#i^ireforred the period ^ tMtf a|irMili4»tt 
in India., andftiidi& wu beooininfl 

ceded tfae oonclteisib^sitoi traMy or!abilll|i«<iriUi the MMIt'df HyWN# 
beoause. from ba.ooni^i^ed, to haifi* ooii iiaeBc »d'.)8li^;jfSiW^^ 
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oppressivo connexion, to which and to its consequences arc ascribo<l the evils so feelingly; 
deplored. At that time we discern no traces of a balance of the power of states, -FWfli years 
betoTe;ltKe domiiiioiis of the Nheatn had been laid at the feet nf the Mahrattas^A^Hho wjvs 
contj^feli fb purchase their lenity by enormoiis suerifices ; liis dmninions were smwauently 
iiivaaed by the trbops, and his . Government insulted and menaced by the po'wdr ofSmdiah, 
and he continued in this degrailcd state of dependence ami control until relieved by the 
complete consbiidation of the general defensive alliiuico concluded with the British Govern- 
ment, Tlio Mahratta power extended in the north of Hiiulostaii from the Chingos to the 
Jumnav and from the Jumna to the Indus; to the north and south from Sciiul to the 
Nerbuddah ; to the east and west from Bundlocund to Gurerat. In the Deckau it extended 


from thcNerbuddah on one side ol* the Nizanrs dominions to the confiiu's of the Mysore, 
and- on the other to the Northern Circars. The several Rajpoot states, and the various 

S ehiefships inters perod throughout that vast extent of conn try, unable to oppose, 
Ejd their contributions to the predatory armies of the Mahrattas. It will not be eon» 
tendedf .that this- description of the political state of Uiudostun and the Deckau exhibits 
any features of a balance of power, lint it may perhaps be alleged, that tins euorinous ox- 
ieiit; of dominion^ although comprehended uiuier the general denomination of the Mahratta 
and united by a species of confederation, consisted in fact of four distinct powers 
counterbalancing each other. 


That this bond of association miglit induce them to protect each other from the attack 
of a foreign power may be admitted, but it involved no restraint upon their own projects of 
coaquest and rapacity, nor provided against the ambitious designs of one to control or absorb 
the power' of another. Accordingly, at the period alluded to, we have seen Sindiah at the 
heacl ef a powerful army domineering over tlie state of Poona ; at iitiother we have seen 
him exacting contributions from the state of Nagpore. We have seen him contending for 
theaupramacy with Holkar, and tlie latter usurping the goveriuiiewt of Poona, and expel- 
ling the Peishwa from his capital ; while in the iiiiilst of this colliMi(»n, they were all ready to 
unita in the pro^eciUlou of foreign conquest, eager to extend their general dominion, but 
earefd to provide for their separate interests by a division of the spoil, 


We are at a loss to discover in this representation of fuets any improved knowledge 
or pracilcal application of the principles ufa balance of pow er among the states of India. 

i24/ 'But it p be intended to niciintain, that the power of the Maliratta state 

,bbui^ieirbaltihced by that of the British Government ; anci that the former was withheld 
by a'dfi^ad’df the litter from prosecuting against it any hostile designs. Admit ting this fact, 
still the solid principles of a balance of power and commercial intercourse are not to be 
traied'in 'siieh d sitiiatiqn of affairs; such a countoriioise of power must momentarily bo 
Mibjcct todi*stiiCiction, when tranquillity and solf-defence are the solo objects of one party, 
Wcti^inrjflind, and oonquekt constit^ito the governing principle of the other. It then 
behovee^Ci f(^rtii^ to combine every means of additional security that justice may warrant 
and 

25. 'Wp existence of that spirit of insatiablo conmiest 

to the native states without distinction, the various efforts which 
theV i&iW; the power of the British Government in India since the 
p^ned^ 6f rti ;e8f^ ‘rte e^stejicc of it as the actuating principle of every Indian 

p'oiy^r f etiuir^k'^nb^detfori^rjafroh ^ upon it this undeniable conclusion, that no 

exWi have the effect, of establishing any 

forbearance on the'part df 
of ' ag^ahfjiz^ slioum ' be placcxi in their han^s. 
honourable Committee has indlstri juitty r^mafkbd, ih' your M of the .lOlh of Ootobir 
that f0.rie^4l theti to advaiice/ci addings that ifaw obser- 

vaUoil' ia i coacessiou 

thin weakness and fear.’’ 

29*^ dieimeidoii ' 1 ^ « laborious review of trans- 

actiotieand events during a long course of years, and an inquiry into the views, character, 

vr. 3 B disposition. 
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and relative constitution of the present states of India ; the necessity of whrch is 
superdij|£.hoth by the knowledge which your Honourable Committee already jiosseas on 
thesb nHpts, and by the conviction which we entertain, that no argument can be te<j(wi8ite 
to deniom^rate how vain would be the expectation of augmenting our secunty by dirdihishing 
our power and political ascendancy on the continent of liidia. ' 

27. We doom it unneces.sary to pass any observations on {he views and principles of con- 
duct which the member of the Bombay Council has thought proper to ascribe to the British 
Government, or to point out the errors of his information regarding the political state of 
India and the condition of the native powers. The knowledge which your Honourable 
Committee derives from more authentice sources will be sufficient to disprove the one and to 
correct the other. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Minto. 

J. Lumsdi^n.; ; 

Fort William, II. CousBRobki. .. 

22d September 1810. , 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 9th November 1825. ^ 

Letter from, dated 2'kli April 182.% 147 : also 155. or 153. The correspondence before US presents 
13th June 1823. and 181 of 12th September 1823. Em- trnlv rlonlnr'ildo nirfnre Ihn 
ployroent of British troopa against refractory Zemindars in deplorable picture Ot 100 KSOnOmon 

Oude. Prevalence of gang robberies in the British terri- territories under the gOveriimeiit Or the 

torics, committed by bands of Dacoits taking refuge in King of Oude, and gives us Strong tO 

apprehend, that the services of oUr 'ttiSdps 
have been too frequently employed, not to suppress disorder, but to It by 

.supporting oppression. , f 

154. The difficulties attending the realization of the revenue in 
Oude territory appear to be so great, ‘ ^ 

insuperable. Year after year our trOoi 
Oude against foreign enmity or internal 
annual assessment from every petty zemindar or the 

pbrsdhs of the landholders, or (lemolishing their forts. ; • : * - ^ ■ 

J^ 5 «yi,go^rnpent which is cowatantly 

subjtete in ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i .ll,- j!utr i. 

h^ tho extoriiohs’ and^^i 
acting reli^fii/^JM^pr ^nd " 

representafiorift offtJha subje?ct In the strt)r“^^' 



be a good govemmeflt. Tha^aw^ecnon and^ the 

revenue of which the King of Oude so continuauy' conaplained^ appear fb nave 
bv ihri i>vfnv»iVntitt cjf autnilf/.* • Ntot^^only the late 

[dent; vMir.'^ickc^^^ have .made 


but even the 
aoconipany tbC'aUL ^ * 
view of their condu! 

Jr 

..m 


e bef»n si 
|ihg the 



1^. Under 
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15& Under an ordinary state of Uiinga^ the evil %vould have partially remedied itself. 
The taloohdars would have resented, the attempt to extort from them mure tiuiu. the due 
amount ot revenue ; and the fear of driving them to a resist aiuN3 wliich Uie Qji|||^oveni> 
ment without your aid is little able to overcome, would have operated strtjqpy as a 
check upon undue exactions, whether on the part of the autnils themselves or of the 
government. 

I57t This salutary restraint you have effectually removed by employing your troops in 
accomplishing a general and systematic demolition of all the gurrees which the landholders 
in the disturbed districts liad erected for their own protection. 


15B. The commanders of detacliments were indeed enjoined by the resident never to lend 
their assistance in exacting revenue, without having previously satistied thoiiisolves, by docu* 
mentary evidence, of the justice of the deiuaud. In the first place, however, you will 
remark in what situation by this arrangement you are placeil. You erect your military 
officers into judges between a prince, whom you still profess to call independent, and his 
own subjects, and call upon them to decide on the justice of his demands for revenue. 
Nevertheless this interference, however objectionable in principle, would, if effectual, he at 
least preferable to the practice of employing your troops, without investigation, in support 
of the most atrocious acts of misgovcrnmt'nt ; hut you are yourselves fully aw'are that such a 
precaution never can be effectual : It is miite obvious,** says Mr. Secretary Prinsop, in his 
despatch to the resident dated 29ih March 1823, " that an inquiry of the description above 
adverted to, although conducted with the best intentions, can ufibrd but a partim check to, 
and a feeble security against injustice and oppression, whore specific engagements rarely 
exist, and where the point at issue is frequently the demand for augmented jumma, founded 
on alleged assets sufficient to meet the increase. 

159. It can rarely be possible for us, at so groat a distance, to point out particular in- 
stances of the evils arising from a mischievous course of administration, but in the present 
instance, one remarkable case has forced itself particularly on our attention ; we allndo to 
the case of Meer Cossim Ali, formerly f alookdar of Beerpore, wlio by his services to your 
government had established a claim upon yotir good offices, and who, in the opinion noth 
of the resident and of yourselves, was the victim of oppression, to which it was more than 
probable that would never hayo been exposed liad not you compelled him to surrender 
Ills forts, and lent the assistance of your troops to enforce their demolition. 


Ij60. Nor were our owm territories exempt from the consequences of the ayatom of mis- 
govarntnent which prevailed in Oude ; several instances have occurred in which taloukdars, 
ejected from their estates in consequence of inability or uimillingncss to pay the jumma 
which demanded of them, have collected bands of armc^d followers, and sought refuge 
in ouf tei^^jx>ries,, where they employed themselves, as in the instance of Pirtio l\ul Sing, 
in rapiuoittia pluWler ; and the inefficient police of Oude has suffered formidable bands of 
dacoUs tp form themselves in the jungles, who infest, not the frontier merely, but our terri- 
toriea to a c6ni^defrkbte distance 

k^, ;The8a eifiU have not escaped your attention, and we learn from your letter of 10th 
September from: your proceedings of a date subsequent to those referred to in 

that leUer, l^e; exerted yo^^ influence with the King of Oude, with the view of 

inducing him to refonh the whole plan of his ^overiunent, aiid that ip consoqueuce a system 
is likely )t.Q mhr.q(|uced, of which the basis is the abolition of the plan of farming the 
revauueiii;/&uhu^iy^ the ^adual Introduction of quinqueniiiar settlements 

^ \ ^ 

tbRt<uww nae^res., i(.ju4ici9usl;icanried into exe(^(iob. liP^ 
9Jt fwy ,rat9 to prarant tb«/ n 

tttiRfc PiHiag ^ w i nu a l j y j»^ory.,. wtactjopi.. ot ttw jwtico or ipjusti^^: of 

iqe«iu of .form^A Mfrect opinioit- 


mod^;of 


lo ooi 


it lotourv lu In the euppoit of oppression ; the one U, that 
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of witli^rawing altogether from our connexion with the Oude state; the other is, that of 
brih^imyihout a reform in its administration. From the former course wo are detored by 
the pi«i|bns of the existing treaty, the stipulations of which fully empower you to interfere 
in theiwy which you have done. While, however, your right thus to interfere is indis- 
putable, wo sincerely regret that necessity should have arisen for exercising it. 

163. The general tenor of your instructions of the 29th March 1823 to the resident 
apjiears to be very proper. We are happy to observe, that instead of attempting to prescribe 
to the King of Oucle the ad<jptiou of a specific plan of revenue management, siinilar to that 
which has been established in the ceded districts of Oiidc, you directed the resitlsiii to call 
upon his majesty to revert to the institutions prevalent in the best times of his predecessors, 
when the country enjoyed a much higher degree of prosperity than at present, and the 
people are stated to liave been comparatively happy and contented. Although tlie king pro* 
fessed to be quite convinced of the necessity of abandoning the farming system, ai^ of 
collecting the revenues amance, and expressed himself in terms indicating satisfaction at 
your having brought the state of his internal affairs to his serious notice, it would appear 
from your letter to the resident, of the 3d October 1823, that you were doubtful whether 
his majesty was sincerely disposed to adopt such regulations as would ensure an equitable 
assessment of the lands, and afford full security to the seniindars and talookdars against 
undue exactions on the part of the revenue officers ; and also to the inferior landholders 
against the oppressions of the more pow(?rful talookdars and zemindars. Judging from the 
remarks made by Mr. Ricketts upon the draft of proposed regulations, inclosed in the King 
of Oude’s letter, we are, indeed, led to apprehend that there is too much ground for your 
sii^icion ; but we are nevertheless of opinion, that if the resident should not have succeeded 
in nis endeavours to obtain a revision of those regulations to the desired extent^ it would 
still be a valuable point gained to introduce the new system, however imperfect, into those 
clistHctsj where, from the long prevalence of disorder and contumely, there will be the least 
danger that any change can injuriously affect either the condition of the people or the reve- 
nues of the state. 


164. Although we possess the political consultations of your Government to the 24th ^p- 
tember 1824, eleven months later than the date of the instructions above alluded to, 
we have not been able to discover what was the result of Mr. Rickett’s negotiation, and we 
are therefore quite uncertain whether or not any practical measure has been taken by tlie 

f overnment of Oude for superseding the authority of the aumilB in the districts inhabited 
y the Rajeoomar talookdars and zemindars. We are in an equal state of uiiceft^hty, 
whether any thing has been dipne for the extirpation of the formidable bands of robbers who 
have found a secure shelter in the jungles on the king’s frontiers. Considering UgWr ^uch 
importance you attached to the negotiation upon these points, we are rather surpn^d t^at 
it diould have been allowed to drop ; for liowever mucli your own attention may^liave been 
absorbed in the prosecution of hostilities with the state of Ava, we see ho ^s6h why the 
resident or acting resident should have omitted to keep you advised of thh of affairs 

at the court of Lucknow. 

165. There is one passage in your last instructions to Mr. partm^ 

attracted our notice; we allude to that wherein you assij^n, a3 a reaspnTor requiriiig detailed 
information respecting the state of the country, your wish to pbisless thh means of adopting 
some ulterior course of proceeding in case the King of Oude should fail to act up to his 
professions. Combining this observation with the anxiety expressed to prevail upon 
nis to allows you to employ British ollicets in'ttiaHin^ the first settleihehts of the 

it has occurred to us as possible, you may -have contemplated the au^ori- 
i^^e ini{ilositioh of that agency as tho ulterior tO bO resorted ^ in ttte case'lsupposed. 

* If so, we call to your recollection that th0*;ai^i6!e arhidi gives yoU reqhi^^^ 

the king to ii^Pprtn' his administrarion, ' pi«yides eXpres thht 

into enect by hiS Officers. It must Indeed be admitted that u p^tlhadOus * and peTM 
vering disregard Oh‘ii|O paTt of your counsels woqld 0 ^ 
terms of the’ trefity.' m than incur the hasard 

the 
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the King of Oude^ we should greatly prefer your acquiescing iu his propositions, however 
def^tive^ trusting to the vigilance ana zeal of the rcsiueut to detect and point oii^t ^e evils 
which inay become apparent in the practical application of the king's plan. ^ ^ 

166. Under any system that may be established, the result must mainly depend ^jpou the 
character of the agents by whom it is administer^; and we w^iuUl not utterly despair of 
the possibility of an intelligent resident, of conciliatory tnaiincrs and active mind, being 
enabled to acquire an influence over the minds of the king and his ministers, which might he 
advanta^ously exercised iu procuring the selection of a better class of revenue officers, ami 
in prevailing upon the g^emment to establish checks upon the conduct of the aumils, 
where the ffirming system prevails, and to rest satisfled witli just and equitable asscssineiits. 
In thus expressing ourselves, we would not be understood os under- rating the importance 
of prosecuting by all fair means the object you have in view of effecting a change in the 
revenue system itself, but merely as deprecating the resort to any measures which may tend 
to subvert the existing basis of our relations w^ith the King of Oude, or even to interrupt the 
good feeling which has now for many years actuated his conduct towards the British Govern- 
inent 
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Letter from, dated 31acMay I820« 
128 to 186} al«o 121 to 131 of Letter 
27tb July 1888 1 and 188 of Letter of 
nth November 1886. Further oor- 
reepondeneo with the lieaident at 
Lucknow on the eoriCemplated re- 
forms fti the internal administration of 
the Oude territory. 


9. You have been apprized, in a former (^.oinmunicatioti, ofilic 
deep impression which had been mude upon our minds by 
what we have learned from your uorrespondeuce, aiiil nH>ui 
your proceciUiigs with re.spi'ct to the miHgoveriimeutand disor* 
gaiiized coiulit ion of the Oude territory; uud the conviction 
we eutertuiiied of the necessity of a thorough reform in 
the ailiniiiistratiou i f that country. On lliis subject it is 
.scarcely necessary to assure you that our opinion continues unchanged. 'J'hat the 
agency of British troops should be the means by which the zeiniiularH and malgoozars, 
vmd are unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue demaiuls of the king's uuinils for 
^ revenue, should be subjugated by force, disabled from future resistance by the demolition 
tif their forts, subjected to all manner of extortion ami opprc.ssion, and rinally, in too nuiiiy 
instiuices expelled from their possessions, and driven by desperation to betake themselves 
tb a predatory lifu, is a state of things so unworthy of tlie characU*r of your Government, 
and SO discreditable to the British name, that there are few sacriflees which we should not 
be Willing to make rather than it should continue. 


10. The accounts now transmitted are so far more satisfactory than those which preceded 
them, inasmuch as they do not inform us of any fresh employment of your troops for the 
coercion of <Uia Oude xemindars. The inability, however, ol the King of Oude, without 
your assistance, to enforce even just demands is such, tliat his revenues have fallen off greatly 
since the practice of employing your troops to levy them has been discontinued ; while any 
such, reforni in his administration as would render it eitlier just or politic to revert to that 
praMice seeibs as distant as ever, 

11. There appears to have been no negligeiice on your part in pretsiug upon ibo attention 

of tb^ King of OodAid^a ah^lute necessity of a reform. To the abolition of the farnting 
sys^m in tbeitaore,dWinhc4 d^ and tg the formation of a quinquennial sottlenient, he 
coimntc4 aciucb But these changes^ however beuefleial they might 

ini^junctaon with aqai^hla regalatiotis, are utterly fi^^^ loug as the clah^ 

made upw :dm to.the terms of tlieif engagements, ami so loW m 

tbs pbssib^y exji^ eiigageiiiants, may have beep extorted by compulsion. Your 

atjtt^pU to cppawntilp an^ . arrangement by which these dangers would be 

finally by a positive and determined 
;refiisab .7 jBw viw Tftsmhi r g fe ri i ft i a Brifth oflker to co-operate with his aumeens in adjusting 
t the 
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the settlemeRts^ nor will he even consent that the commanders of detachments^ fiirnished at 
liis requisition to enforce his demands of revenue, should enter into any investi^tion of ^eir 
justice, ;^rther than a bare inspection of the kabooleats, kistbundies, dakhillas, and other 
mpers itched by the malgoozars, and attested by the sighdars.** l*hese kubool6ats Mr. 
Ricketts positively affirms that the aumils are in the habit of extorting by force from the 
malgoozars, who, nowevcrjaro not to be heard for the purpose of disputing either the genuine* 
ness of these documents, or their own freedom when they gave their signature, or of showing 
grounds for a remission of part of the demand. Any such inquiry on the part of a British 
officer, termed by the King of Oude, listening to the excuses of the landboldgfB for not 
paying the revenue,” he persists in regarding as a derogation from his power;: nor can it be 
denied that it is so, however conducive to his own ultimate interest, and to the prosperity of 
liis dominions. And although we agree with you in thinking that Mr. Ricketts, in, some of 
his communications with the king on this subject, has not evinced all the address whicli might 
be expected from a skilful diplomatist, the tone of the king's refusal is so decisive, that we 
cannot permit ourselves to hope, even from the ablest management, for the removal pf bis 
repugnance. 


12. In the mean time, such reform as the king could be'prevailed upon to consent to, 
that is to say, the substitution of the aunianee for the funning system in some of the 
disturbed districts, has commenced. And it is material to the present question, that such 
information as we possess with respect to the working of the new system should be adverted 
to. This is derived from the reports of Major Tapp, the commander of a detachment 
which accompanied the king’s uurneen in making the settlement. It may here be re- 
marked, tliat as this officer was positively prohibited from taking any part whatever in the 
aumeen’s proceedings, there could have been no sufficient reason for sending a' British 
detachment, the purpose,’* as Mr. Ricketts expresses himself, of giving a safe escort 
to the aumeen,” a purpose to which the Oude troops must have been tully adequate;' nor 
can we divest ourselves of a suspicion, tliat although the aumeen was not . permitted to 
avail himself of the active assistance of our troops either in settling or in collecting the 
revenue, it was intended nevertheless that their presence should operate in the way of 
intimidation upon the zemindars. Major Tapp’s presence, however, was so far fortunate, 
that it has furnished us with the following information ; 


When I first arrived,” says Major Tapp, ‘‘ in the aumeen’s camp, being quite un- 
accustomed to see villages plundered, and imagining this could only be done by a few unruly 
characters, I used to send safeguard.s to those in the vicinity of my encampment, aii4 par- 
ticularly where the families of men in our service reside ; but I soon fpuiiu ttiat unless suf- 
ficiently near to be immediately supported, these safeguards w’ere unable to 
protection. The men of his majesty’s battalions seemed to consider this as aq fmfihge- 
ment of their privileges, and frequently declared that they had a right to plunder lyteir dir?/ 
country. They prowled about in such numbers (and always armea), Qiat, tO aVOid further 
disputes, I was opliged to confine myself latterly to the protection of oiic village only, and 
that close to our encampment. Since the late disturbances, I have daentid it advisable to 
request the aumeen to furnish safeguards from his kusburdars^ taaci iii injunction with 
mine. 


That such outrages must be very prejudicial to his ^venue is undeniable ; 

but the misery it occasions to the wTetened inhabitants is bit cal^ it was 

froim motives of humanity that I was induced toendeaVunr^ B^^ pra<itii?e ; but my 

detachment is too weak to efiect this, unlej^ some are respji^d to,.. 19, in- 

i^bduce a bi^tter mode of discipline among ‘his I have frequently spoken 
6n this subject to Tajood Deen Hoossaih Kliiiii,' wh’9 jambmed his want Of aU^ 
the troops, and his InabUity to repress 

safeguards when Tcdpested : but so little hi^ this the ;^af£mj^ 

that there are now nquidrads of chnppers in bamp which have| been. <^rrt(^;]^ayT^ 
surrounding villages. !llie distress which this hiu occ^ton W at 
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year^ however jy^reat, is not the worst, for that the men are rarely conieuUHl wiUi taking the 
chiipper9 only, is ackoowledgeil by the kban iiiinseif.” 

|3»,Of the general character of the king’s revenue management, Mr. Ricketts tun tin ues 
to speak in such terms as the following : 

** It U as glaring as the sun in the middle of die day, that in no muiiner doc.s a settlement 
for a fixed period exist in your majesty’s domiiuons; your majesty's amuils exact kuboo- 
leats by force from the malgoozars for an enormous juinina, ami, not contented with this, 
they also, in the course of tne year, require increase upon increase and inmimeruhlc perqui- 
sites: when the crop gets ready they seize it, and having taken as much us tiny think 
proper, they sell it ; and for the realization of sucli balances us they think proper to fix oi 
themselves, they pul into close coniinement the fumilv, the wife, and the children of the 
defitoUers, who, reluctantly leaving them and their huids and houses, retire to the Honourable 
Company’s dominions for the preservation of their lives, and, consider. ng it a safe asylum, 
there became ryots.” 

14. The consequences of this system of government are apjiarcnt in the continual rcqtii> 
sitions of the Ouue government for the surrender of revenue ilcfaulters, who have aban- 
doned their possessions, and fled for refuge into oiir territories. Of such persons, Mr. 
Ricketts says: “ Though many of his majesty’s landholders arc bold and lawless rebels, yet 
those who for the most part lly into the Comuany’s districts are the zemindars who, sunk by 
heavy assessments, and the unreasonable and untimely demands of the aumils are obliged 
to leave their lands and families, and flight or robbery l)ecomes their only alternative.” 
Yon have in consequence been so often uiuler the necessity of rejecting the king’s appli* 
catipn^ for the delivery of fugitives that yi>u have felt your.selvcs obliged, except in a[^raT 
vated cases, to abstain from requiring bis compliance with similar demands on your own 
part. 

Ifi. We should delude ourselves were we to suppose that lor the slate of things thus 
depicted the British Government is in no degree responsible, or that any one is more nearly 
concerned than that Governinent in its being promptly and efticaciously remedieil. Ha^lil 
not been for our connexion with Glide, oppression and disorder, ullhoiigb it might have 
obtained as great a heiglit, could not have been of equal duration. The subversion of the 
, government oy which it wa.s produced or tolerated, and the substitution of a more vigorous 
and jpW>bab1y a more moderate rule, would have been the speedy result. It is the British 
Opvqrnmeht which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at resistance, bus prolonged 
to tba present time a stale of disorganization which can nowhere attain permanence, except 
where the short sightedness and rapacity of a semi- barbarous government is armed with 
the military strength of a civilized one. It is therefore incumbent upon the British Go- 
vernment, not only to abstain from any further active co operation witli the revenue agents 
of the King of Oude while the pre.sent system slioll continue, hut to use its most earnest 
endeavours for remedying the evils which its co-operation lias already occasioned ; and if, 
as appears but too probaole, there be no hope of introducing any substantial iin])rovcmeni 
with the voluntary consent of the King of Oude, it behoves us next to consider what, 
means wc poss^ consistently with Treaties, of obtaining that compliance from his nece.s- 
sities whicn he has refused to your friendly advice and remonstrance. 

16. We have reiuinded you in a former despatcli, nor do you yourselves appear to liave 
overlooked, that you are not entitled by treaty to require liie king’s consent to the employ- 
ment of a ^British officer in making the settlements in conjunction with his aumeens. 
What^ hoWeyer, you cannot authoritatively impose, you arc not precluded from annexii^ 
as a oonditioii to any g^>od offices which the king may solicit of you, and which the CreaQr 
does not ydb^^W such might be rank^, If tlie treaty alone were 

ooUsiderexi^ Uie whatever in realizing the revenues, or coercing 

il^ycnuq iis treaty binding you to defend the kin^s terri- 

with the stipulation respecting the additional 
idd hi or disorder, would compel your interference in 

case 
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case of any attempt to subvert the government of the King of Oade» or to establish an 
authority independent of it. But where the sole offence of a zemindar is non-payment of 
the required jumma, and armed resistance to the attempts of the king’s officers to exact it 
by force, you are not warranted in treating such conduct aS rebellion or disorder, until you 
have satisfied yourselves that the demand is just; which, if the king will not furnish you 
with the means of doing, his requisitions for assistance are unauthorized by the treaty. It 
is only by virtue of Lord Wellesley’s answer to the paper of propositions transmitted to 
him on tne 15th February 1802, that the King of Oude has a right to require in any cise 
your assistance in the realization of revenue balances. But while we readily admit tnat we 
are bound to furnish assistance in the realization of the king’s just demands, that obligk^ 
tion, it must be remembered, is granted by an express stipulation, that the resident shopd 
be furnished with all the information necessary to establish the justice of the* proceediim 
by vouchers and proofs.” While the king shall persist in his refusal to furnish any proon 
but such as experience has proved to be altogether insufficient, it is in vain that he would 
plead as obligatory upon you a promise, the conditions of which on his part have nqt lM^ 
fulfilled. " 

17. We have no right lo insist upon the employment of British officers to aid 1:he 
aumeens in settling the king’s revenue. Rut we nave a right to make his consent toeuci) 
an arrangement the condition of our enforcing his demands, if it should appear, that 
without the adoption of it, that satisfactory evidence of the justice of the demands which 
by the stipulation of the engagement ought to be afforded cannot be obtained. Expe- 
rience having rendered it too clear that this supposition is conformable to the fact, we are 
clearly of opinion that we are not bound to afford to the king any assistance in levying his 
revenues, except in cases where the engagement fixing the amount of the jumma shall have 
been examineq, and after a full inquiry, approved by a British officer, previously to being 
executed by theazemindar, 

18. We direct accordingly, that your conduct be hereafter regulated in conforroity with 
the above principle, and that this determination, with the grounds of it, be communicated 
to the King of Oude. 

19. We observe that your attention has of late been strongly drawn to the continued 

prevalence of the ravages of the Shigul Khor banditti on the frontiers of Oude. The 
superintendent of police in the Western provinces, in a Report dated 1st September 1825, 
observes, The Governor-general in Council will doubtless have observed, in perusing 
the report, that the crime of decoity is very generally confined to the zilluhs bot^eiihg 
on the Oude territory ; and that, frequent as the crime Is, few or none of the crithmare 
have been apprehended. This has always been the case since I have bad the honduii* to 
hold my present situation, and the evil is more likely to increase than diminish,' for 
it is next to impossible for a border magistrate to apprehend forei^ marMders ih his 
own district, and quite so for him to obtain their arrest by addressing the rodent at 
Lucknow; for, as it is obvious that the Oude government regard the outrages com- 
mitted by its subjects in our territories either with utter indifference or entire approbation, 
the applications of the British representative on Uiat subject meet ^ worse than 
disregard.” . . ' , » ^ 

20. We consider Mr. Ricketts highly blamable in not haVing jirtfe^ this subject more 

pefseveringly upon the government of Oude, and wd non-exccu,tion 

of the ihitruCtions issued to him ds long ago as MardK 1 should not ;Kavc 

attracted yobr attention before June 1826. We will ndf 'how Be 
allowed to drop, and that we shall speedily decisive thei^ur^ fpr 

the exlirparibtt of these formidable gangs ! 

• Jjfor ifurtbeir pji^erf respecting the ^ pyile, eni Appendix* No. 88 Md , . ; , ; ^ ‘ , ^ 
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NAGPOllE^ 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Penffah tinted 2Gih November 1828. 

3. In these letters you inform us tlint the transfer of the Nag|>«>re territories to the 
Rajah's government has taken place, and bring up your report of Nngpore. ail'airs to the 
date of Mr. Jenkins' departure. 

4. Tlie re-establishment of the native government had been enjoined by \is, and was 
strictly the fulfilment of a positive pledge; a pledge which undoul)U*dly, \*hen the coimlry 
came into our power, it was not obligatory upon us to give, but which, having been given, we 
have already delayed to fulfil quite ns long ns was in any way rt concileable with the spirit 
of the promise. Mr. Jenkins, indeed, thought it desirable that the transfer should he still 
fufther postponed, and he supported his opinion on grounds connectcil with the interest of 
the inhabitants. That the inhabitants have been greatly benefitted by the substitution of 
our rule for that of Appn Sahib is clearly made out, and that they may sufier to some extent 
by the introduction of the Rajah’s government in place of ours, is sufliciently probable; 
but it is to l>e considered that, if this be an objection to the transfer, it is one which a fur- 
ther prolongation of our agency prolmhly might not diminish. 

5. As, however, the present Rajah owes his sovereignty to tlie sponlnncoiis liberality of 
the British Government, it is the untloubted right of that Government to annex such con- 
ditions to the gift as it deems necessary, to prevent the power which it has conl'erred ftom 
lieing turned to purposes of oppression. We acconlingly approve of your having inserted 
in tne treaty an article binding the Rajah to govern in conformity to the advice of the 
resident; and likewise another provision, to secure the observance of the former, by 
empowering the British Government to ])iace the administration of the whole counlry, or 
any part of it, again in the hands of its own officers, if those of the Rnpuh should fail of 
their duty to such a degree as to endanger the prosperity of the stale. That your powers 
should extend even to this ultimate point was, in our opinion, desirable ; but it of course 
does not follow, because you possess these powers, that they should be hastily or vexaliou.sly 
exercUed. The right even of giving advice should be employed with such forbearance, as 
may convince the Kigah that you are willing to allow him freedom of action so far as his 
conduct proves that he is not disposed to abuse it; and the success of every measure must 
depend, to so great a degree, upon the spirit in which it is received by those who arc 
to execute it, that a less perfect system, originating with themselves, will olten be preferable 
to a far better one inculcated, and, as they may think, imp>sed upon them by tlie British 
agent. With regard to the ulterior measure of reverting to the plan just abundoneil, of 
administration by British superintendents, that of course will only be adopted if the system 
now introduced should totally fail, a result which w'e do not at present see reason to 
apprehend. 

6. It has been very properly the endeavour of Mr. Jenkins to redress the practical evils 
of the previous state 01 society, with as little alteration as possible in the general scheme 
of government ; and he has so well succeeded, that the Rajalvs officers will have no difficulty 
in canying on the improved system of administration, it they really are so disposed. Some 
of the officers who have hitherto conducted the dilferent departments of government under 
the resident, will continue for a limited period in the character of supervisors, to watch over 
and report to him the conduct of their native successors. The knowledge which has been 
acquired under the late arrangements of the condition of the people, their institutions and 
customs, and the details of the government, will assist the resident in the exercise of your 
right to advise the Rajah and bis ministers; and the consequence which the treaty attaches 
to a determined disregard of jour advice, will, we hope, be a sufficient security for its being 
in general well attended to. The character and disposition of the Rajah, and the manner in 
which he had begun to demean himself after his assumption of the government, appear from 

vf. 3 C Mr. 
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Mr. Jenkins’ last despatches to have been such as give ground for favourable anticipations 
of his future behaviour. 

8. We have perused Mr. Jenkins’ Report on the Nagpore territory, and on his adminis- 
tration of it, with deep interest. The sections relating to revenue and judicial affairs are 
those which have appeared to us most peculiarly honourable to him ; first, as containing 
a clear, precise, ana particular exposition of the rights which exist, and the arrangements 
which are in force to secure those rights among a people hitherto little known ; and next, 
from ihc evidence they afford of the great judgment and ability with which Mr. Jenkins has 
exerted himself, to render the securities as perfect as was consistent with the state of society^ 
and with the reserve dictated by the consiueration that both he and his government were 
exercising only a temporary authority. 


K A T T Y W A 11. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 20ih July 1830. 

Para. 1. We now reply to such paragraphs of your various letters as arc yet unanswered, 
relating to the affairs of Katty war.*^* 

2* These paragraphs comprise the history of the province for a period of several years, 
and exhibit very fully its state imd prospects under tlie system of management which has 
been acted on up to the present time. 

3. All the rights which we possess in Katlywar Ave acquired from the Peishwa and the 
Guicowar ; from the former by conquest, from the latter by mutual arrangement. These 
rights we consider as limited to the exaction of a tribute, with the power of taking such 
measures as might be essential to the security of that tribute. Beyona this we did not pro- 
pose to interfere; and we determined to treat the Kattywar tributaries as independent 
chieftains, entitled to the uncontrolled exercise of the powers of government within their 
own territories, and subject only to the obligation of not molesting our subjects, our allies, 
or one another, and of paying the stipulated tribute to the Guicowar or to ourselves. 

4. This mode of treating the Kattywar chiefs has not been willingly deviated from. 
While you called them independent princes, you liave also endeavoured to treat them as 
such, from the liana of Porebunder down to the chief of Piirchree, whose tribute amounts 
to the trifling sum of twenty-one rupees per annum ; except in so far as, for the enforc*e- 
ment of their engagemnts with your Government, you have found it indispensable to treat 
them otherwise. This however is a most important exception, as respects both them and 
ourselves; and it has led to consequences which were not anticipated, and of which it w 
now necessary to take a calm and cieliberate review. 

5. It might appear at first sight, that the chiefs could not but he gainers in point of 
independence, by the commutation of irregular and undefined exactions for a moderate 
fixed tribute. But it is a circumstance whi^ must be taken into the calculation, that under 
the system which prevailed when the Peishwah and the Guicowar filled the place now 
occupied by our Government in Kattywar, hotv much soever might be demanded, the 
amount which was received particularly limited, by the power which the tribataiy 
almost always possessed of offering such resistance as made it the interest of the Mahrattas 
to acccept a moderate commutation. While this state of things lasted, the chiefs could not 
easily be weighed down by a load of debt ariaing horn uii^d contributions; arrears indeecl 
might nominally be allowed to accumulate, but as the Mahrattas would at any rate have 

taken 

■ ' ■■■’r- ■■ ■ • ■ “Tt? ■ ■. — nrrriTfrt-iTT 

• Political Lettcra, dated April ffMnb44i Sad Norember 1812,5, paras. 
para. 17 i 1st November 1827,,pfuras. 53 to 91.^ ^ 
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taken all they could get, and as they could take no more, whatever might be the onutinuling 
arrears, what was lost for the year was in reality lost for ever; and the tributary reitiinecl 
in the succeeding years his power of resistance unimpaired. Again, if the chief injured Ids 
resources by profuse expenditure, he could expend only wbat he luul ; his power. of aniiei- 
pating his resources was early checked by a high rate of interest and the ditlicultv of 
obtaining credit, and consequently two or three year.s of good administration sufliced to 
free the talooka from almost any incumbrance it could coniraci. 

6. The case is widely different, when instead of the Mahrnltas the chiefs have to do w kli 
us. Remissions, it is true, are liberally graiuetl, on the occasion of iailnre of payment pix>- 
duced by unavoidable calamities; and for your conduct in this respect you an* entitled to 
commendation, although of these remissions it is well iindersuaxl tliiit the eliiels rather 
than the ryots have derived the benefit. When, however, inability to pav the tribute is 
the consequence of misconduct, remission is not granted ; anti indeed if Jl were so, few 
of the chiefs probably W'ould be long without availing themselves of the plea in its Inllesi 
extent. By this circumstance, their situation is materially altered. Under the old system, 
inability, in whatever manner protluccd, liatl the effect of exemption, since what the tribu- 
tary had not he could not give. Tlie tribute therefore of one year did not fall an additional 
burthen upon the resources of another; while at the same tune, the dangers conseqiieni 
upon diminished powers of resistance afforded a strong motive to the chief* to abstain from 
any permanent deterioration of his resources. While, loo, tin; ilefcnce of the state depended 
upon its own strength, all the persons of influence in it, all wlu) had any thing to lose by 
its conquest or its devastation, felt it strongly their interests timl there should be an able 
and vigilant admini.strution, capable of opjmsing a vigorous resistance to attack. But at 
present, the state having no longer any thing to k*ar from foreign invasion, the in ter eft of 
the same persons is directly the couirary: it lies in encouraging the chief to a lavish ex- 
penditure and neglect of the duties of government, bccan.se a relaxed adininislralion 
affords them the greatest opportunities of undue cmolumenl, and the greatest personal 
power. The chief, meanwhile, is indneed the mure readily to give way to his imlurul in- 
clinations, by the certain knowledge that the worst consequence which can ensue It) himself 
is the sequestration of his lulooka; while the soukars are the more w illing to give him 
credit, because they know that, although our hhandurry may not he expressly given, yet, 
when the day of reckoning shall arrive, some mode of adjusting their claims is sure to form 
part of any arrangement which we may dictate to the chief, for the reform of his financial 
administration. 

7. Accordingly there are very few of the Kattywar chiefs who have not become deeply 
embarrassed. Among the crowd of petty Ulookas which fill the prtivince, there arc livtj 
principalities of some magnitude : Porebuiider, Noonuggur, .Juonaghur, (joondul, and 
Bliownuggiir ; of these the last is the only one which is not greatly in debt, and its 
thakoor IS the only one of the five chiefs whose admiiiistrution uppenrs to be tolerable ; 
indeed this chief, and the thakoor of Moorvee, are the only iiidividiiulH among the Kutty- 
war chieftains who are represented as at all fit for the business of government. 

8. The successive steps by which our fixed pecuniary demands, operating upon a chief 
whose expenses exceed nis income, reduce him gradually to tiie condition of a dependant, 
have been generally as follows. Wlien the tribute falls into arrear, or witen it is seen 
that the chief is dissipating the funds from which it must be derived, he in usiiulfy re- 
quired to enter into an engagement under our bhandarry with u soukar, by which the 
latter, on undertaking to pay the arrears and becoming responsible for the tribute fur n 
certstin definite numoer of years, receives an as^niuent on the revenue of pariicular 
villages of the amount neeetsiiy to repay to him, within that number of years, the princi- 
pal and interest 

9. This engagement the chief nlmost invariably violated, by collecting and appropriating 
to his own use the reveniles which he bad assigned under our bbsndarry to the soukar. 
It Mng ibond imlptMirible to pr«^ tbe agreement it cancelled, and we proceed to 
the next stepi which is that of compelling the chief to asefgn, not the revenues merely, 
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but the villages themselves to a farmer, who becomes responsible, as in the former case, 
for the tribute and arrears. The difierence between this arrangement and the preceding 
is, that the collections, instead of being merely paid over to the soukar, are now actually 
made by him, and the chief divests himself of all right of interference with the revenues 
of the assigned districts. This measure has been adopted in the states of Noonuggur and 
Goondul. 

10. The stipulation* however, which excludes the chief from interference, is found to le 
ineffectual as a security against his misappropriating the assigned revenues. He speedily 
violates his engagements with the farmer; who, finding the fulfilment of his contract under 
the opposition wliich he meets with impracticable, soon expresses a wish to throw up his 
farm, as has happened in each of the two principalities just mentioned. And in Goondul, 
ivs in July 18^8 the accounts of the farm were not yet settled, the evil has not had time to 
proceed further. 


1 1. On the failure of these partial farms, our next step is to insist upon tlie chief farming 
his wliole possessions, that is, giving up their entire administration for a term of years 
under our bhandarry to a monied man. Most of the districts, however, being already 
separately mortgaged for private debts, to wliich we were no party, we are compelled 
to include the whole of these in our arrangement, since we could not otherwise, without 
injustice, transfer the security to another creditor; thus we have to provide in some way 
for the ultimate payment of all the debts which the chief has incurred by a course of profuse 
expenditure, and which by this time have commonly swelled to an immoderate amount, 
To this mass of debt must be added the fines which we have imposed upon the chiefs for 
th^finfraclions of our bhandarry, and the advances, sometimes to a large amount, made by 
th^iarmer, to enable them to pay the arrears due to their sebundy, which we compel them to 
maintoin of the strength we deem necessary for preserving the peace of the country, but 
whom they seldom have left themselves the means of paying with regularity, A general 
farm of the nature now described has been concluded in Noonuggur, in Pally tomah,^ and 
twice in Joonaghur. 

12. At each of these stages, but especially at the last, the chief gains as much time as 
possible by procrastination, and it is almost always necessary to threaten, and generally to 
carry into i ncct, the attachment of his talooka before he will give his consent. 

13. By the conditions of the farm of his possessions, the chief binds liitnself to take 

no part in the administration, and to restrict bis expenses to a certain annexed aum. 
The former conilition he generally finds extremely irksome, the latter always ; indeed, 
as his embarrassments were brought on by bis propensity to expend more than hU 
whole income, it is no wonder that he should find still greater difficulty in Cjpu<- 
tilling himself within a part. He does not fail to Inake private applications tp the 
farmer for increased advances ; these be sometimes, contrary to the purpose of the 
agreement, obtains ; if however the farmer refmes, or ceases to administer to bis pro- 
digality, he employs the means in his power, which are considerable, of thwarting the 
farmer in all his proceedings; in particular, by preventing the sebundy from attending 
to bis orders or enforcing his rights* The various parties whose interest is injuriously 
affected by the farming system, including all former karbarries, and all who could have 
hoped to become karbarries, join in obstructing the farme^'a operations, and in a short 
time there is a complete rupture between the chief and the ^fmer. The occurrence of 
a bad season, or any other of the contingencies on which, by agreement, a remission is 
to be allowed, becomes now an occasion for acrinidpious discussion, and Uic farmer 
generally finds his engagement to afibrd hiip so much anudyance, and so little profit, 
that he applies to be released from it. This happened in Noonuggur ; Itbappeued in the 
first farm of Joouaghur, and was on the point of happening m the second, in which 
perhaps even to be regretted that the alderetiees were ultimately aocomniodatedv aa 
there to believe that the farmer had practised TOnsiderahleover*e^tk)ua,tipoi» 

the ryo^^miul had otherwise vjolatediiis enga[gement. How far the reconciliation in this 

A.: case 
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case is likely to be permanent, as it took place in April 1828, tlicre has not been time to 
ascertain* 

14. You h«'ive still another expedient in reserve, which is certainly more likely than 
any of the others to be attended witli temporary success ; and to this in Joonu^hur and 
Nooiuiggur, if not in Gooiuhil, the progress of events seems to he rapiclly conducting 
yon. It is the plan of farming the entire state for a term of years, nncler the immctliate 
superintendence of a British officer, who wa< stationed on the spot to protect the funner 
against any attempt on the part of the chief to infringe the contract, the revenne being 
collected and tlie country governed by the fanner. Tills is the plan which was adopted 
at Porebundcr, and it had all the immediate eflfect which was expected from it. In the 
appointed perioci (eight years) the state was freed from its embarrassments, ami the 
country restored to the raiia with an increased revenue, and in a highly flourishing con- 
dition. 

15. The sequel, however, proved how little good is accomplished by these temporary 
arrangements. It required eight years of an able and moderate administration to 
recover the state of Porebundcr from its embarrassments. Before seven years hud 
elapsed, from the dale of its restoration to the rana, its debts were us large as wlien 
we formerly took it under our management. The ryots were oppressed ; the tribute 
paid by loans; the rcveiincs invariably mortgaged before they were collected ; and the 
produce of the talookas was pronounced to be hardly two-tliirds of what it was at the 
expiration of Soonderjee's farm. In order to recover the country from this state, or 
enable the rana to discharge his peciiiiiury obligations to the Giiicowar and to oiirsclyeip 
it was declared by yonr political agent to be indispeiisahle that yon should cither <tpR|i!|l^ 
a minister or sanction another farm of the entire principality. This, then, is the |Im 1 
result of the most successful expedient which you liavc yet deviseil for retrieving the 
prosperity of the Katrywar slates. After a few years the whole work is again to be 
recommenced. 

16. As a further example of the ill use which those chiefs have hitherto made of their 
power, it may be meiitioiied that both the rana of Porebumlei* and the nawiiub ul 
Joonaghiir, the tw’o most important chieftains in the province, have been clearly provctl 
to be in league with bands of plunderers, to whom they aflonled shelter and supplies, 
and from whom tliey, or the persons about them, received a [lortion of the spoil. 
For this conduct you imposeil upon the Joonaghur chief a fine of a lac of rupees, 
not paid, but only added to the catalogue of his debts. Wc are not yet informed wilh 
what penalty you liave visited the still more culpable misconduct of the rana of Pore- 
bunder. 

17 . If we could ascribe the ill success of our plans to a bad clioice of agents for carry- 
iiM them into effect, it might be hoped that, with a better choice, they might yet be 
fimml practicable, and adapte<l to the exigencies of the case. But your service did not, 
so far as we are aware, afford any individual possessing in a more eminent degree the 
qualifications needful in the situation in which he was placed than Major Barncwall, and 
his conduct has been in no wav unworthy of his previous high character. All which 
could be expected from a man in his situation was, that he sliould be firm in essentials, 
conciliatory in unimportant matters, active in investigating, and equitable in deciding 
disputes. Major Baruewall has proved himself to be all this, and he appears to have 
been seconded by his assistants, Captain Wilson and Mr. Langfonl, with that zeal and 
attention which talents ami excellence in a superior usually ensure. It being impossible 
therefore, to ascribe the ill result of our system to the defects of its administration, the 
inference is forced upon U8 that the system itself is unsuited to the accomplishment of 
its ends. 

18. You wHlceeeivew at atlWtrly period, from the Secret Committee, a communication 

of.^eir lenliroeftUiiiKMi the now be expedient to adopt in Katty- 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LElTERto dated 7th January 1831. 

2. Wk are glad to learn that, on the decease of the Nizam, his son Nusser-ood- 
Dowlah, who had already been recognized as his successor, ascended the musnud with* 
out opposition. 

3. We perceive that the resident, Mr, Martin, has conceived a favourable opinion of 
this prince’.s disposition and capacity. We liopc that this opinion may be confirmed by 
further experience. 

4. One of the first acts of the new sovereign was to signify to you formally his wisli 
that the civil administration of his territories might be placed in his hands, and that all 
interference on the part of our officers might be discontinued. You are aware of the 
strong desire we have always entertained that the management of the Nizam’s affairs 
by British officers should not be unnecessarily prolonged ; and we hope you have exer- 
cised a sound discretion in acceding at once to his highness’s wish, but we think it 
might have more prudent to have waited until you acquired some experience of his 
highness’s character before you adopted a measure of this importance. 

5. We entirely approve of your hav ing stipulated for the maintenance of the revenue 
engagements, to which the faith of both governments was pledged, and of your having 
Mjm ;yed your right to insist upon the performance of this stipulation. 

^Ijlk You have announced to the Nizam that you desired to exercise no control over 
the choice of his ministers, and that whetiicr he retained the present administration or 
appointed a new one you would not interfere. We earnestly hope that no circum- 
stances may arise to induce you to regret the having made this declaration. 


Political Letter 
to Bengal, 
.31st Oct. 1832. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 31st October 1832. 

13. Thk despatch from Mr. Ravenshaw, the acting resident, dated 3d November 1830, 
submitting a brief sketch of the effects which appear to have hitherto resulted from 
the withdrawal of our interference in the administration of the affairs of the Nizam’s 
government,” exhibits no favourable picture even of the present state of the country, 
and a most unfavourable one of its future prospects^ Mr. Ravenshaw holds out little 
hope of our being able even to prevent the infringement of the revenue engagements 
which wc had entered into with the cultivators of the soil, and for maintaining the ob- 
servance of which our officers still continue to exercise a kind of superintendence over 
the districts they formerly administered. The complaints which have been made to these 
superintendents of the violation of the cowls, though not few in number, bear, according 
to Mr. Ravenshaw, no proportion whatever tn those %vhich in MiS opinion are kept back, 

14. The country appears to have already made considerable progress towards a state 

of disorder. The number and frequency of robbeWes and murders have been 
greatly increased the forces employed to act agaibst robbers are compelled by the 
non-payment of their salaries to become robbers also ; the zemindars are daily be* 
coming more insubordinate, at one time turning their arms against each other for the 
requital of hereditary injuries or for the settlement of boundary disputes^ at others In 
withholding the payment of public reveouev openly opposing the orders of -the 

minister.” The aid of the troops is fre<pieally required to punish r^rpmtoryiaemindM* 

15. The finances of the state are becoming embarrassed. The tri^pis at Ettlehpoi^ 

are now upwards of six months in arrears* .of their pay, and are cotMe<j|ueiii^y bi Ibe 

greatest 
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greatest distress/’ AUliou^h the estates of a number of the leuiJing jagheertiars huve 
been resumed, the whole of the revenue of the coining year iiacl been anticipaietl in the 
year preceding, and tunkahs granted for the utnount to the soncars who udvaueeil ihc 
loans. 

16. All these evils Mr. Raveiishaw expects to continue and increase. “ The vigilant 
eye of the superintendents having been withdrawn, things will gradually revert to their 
former state, and insecurity of life and property, a scanty popuiutioii, ulid a diminished 
revenue, the natural results of the above system, will annually become more and more 
conspicuous/’ 

17* Major Evans, the agent of the Bombay government with the Bheels of Cundeish, 
expects very mischievous consequences from the removal of the British ofticer who was 
agent among the Hheels of the adjacent country, belonging to the Nizam. You have not, 
however, yielded to the recommendation of the ilonibay government, that this oflicer 
should be re>appointed. If the evil consequences apprehended by Major Evans should Ihj 
realized, and the disturbed state of the Bheel districts in the Nizuii/s country sliould 
render fruitless the arrangements made with so much difficulty and so much uUiinate suc- 
cess for the pacification of our own Bheels in the neighbouring districts, we should ap- 
prove ofyour suggesting to the Nizam’s governnient the transfer of the Bheel districts to 
our management, upon the principle which was adopted in the case of Mhiiirwarra. They 
might then be placed under the superintendence of the Bheel agent in Caiideish. 

18. With respect to the general state of the country, we can only direct that you will 
instruct the resident never to forget the solemn obligation he lies under, in no casiq^ lp 
permit the subsidiary force, or even the Nizam’s own army so long as it is oflicera| j||i| 
British subjects, to obey the requisitions of tln^ tiiinister until he has first satisfied hiilKr 
that the purpose for which their services are required is a just one, and even then to 
require from the officer in command the fullest reports of his proceedings. 


CUTCII. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to liombay, dated ‘^6th May 18J0. 

Para. 1. We now reply to such paragraphs of your correspondence with us us have not 
yet been answered, relating to the affairs of Cutch ; viz. 

Political Letter, dated Ist S^tember 1826, paras. 142 to 151. 

Ditto ... 18th February 1827, paras. 7 to 12. 

Ditto ... Ist November 1827, paras. 92 to 126. 

Ditto ... 24tli May 1828, paras. 30 to 45. 

2. By the treaty with Cutcb, concluded iinpimediately after the Biiccessfut termination of 
ouf last expedition, which led to the establishnieni of the present system of government in 
thgt country, it was.provided that a subsidy should be annually paid in three instulmentH 
to the British Government; and when, at a more recent period, Anjar was given bark to 
tl^ Raoj it was stipujlaied that we should receive a pecuniary compensation of 88,000 
rupees yearly. 

3. When the engagements were entered into, it was understood that the subsidy, which 
amounted to two lacs of riipees^^wpuld absorb about one-fourth part of the revenues of the 
Ktalo, and the compansaUan;l^r>Aiii^r was considered, it is fair to suppose, no more than 

which the Cutch government would gain by its 
fixpe^^lions from being realized, that, accord- 
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iDg to the testimony of Major Pottinger» the present resident^^ the British Government 
is entitled to receive, even in what may be termed tolerably productive seasoits,; almost 
fifty per cent, of the whole available resources of the countrv^*^ and on a retrospect of the 
seven years which had elapsed since the treaty, t even with all our remissions, we have 
received about fifty per cent, of the clear revenue,'’ an assertion which is> borne out by 
numerical calculations. 


4. The remissions here alluded to by Major Pottinger consisted in the abandonment of 
three subsidy kists out of five which were in arrear. The remaining two have been sub- 
sequently remitted, 'fhe compensation for Anjar had also fallen considerably into arrear, 
but this demand, we conclude, has not been abandoned. 

5. Although weapprehended from the beginning, and are now confirmed in tbeopinion* 
that the amount of subsidy was originally fixed too high, vet as the difficulty of payment 
in the years in question had been greatly increased by famine, pestilence, earthquakes^ 
emigration, and the depredations or the Meeannhs, all which calamities have fallen very 
heavily upon Cutch since we acquired a predominant influence in its administration, it was 
advisable in the first instance to grant annually such remissions as might be required, iintU 
you had acquired sufficient data for fixing the subsidy at a rate which would not require a 
subsequent revision. You will by this time have acquired the means of forming a more 
Correct estimate of the permanent resources of this state ; and whatever be the footing on 
which our connexion with Cutch may hereafter be placed, such a modification of the annual 
demands of the British Government as shall enable them to be regularly discharged with- 
wC inconvenient pressure upon the Rao's finances, should form part of the arrange- 

Vou have been led into a much more minute interference in the internal administra- 
tion of Cutch than entered into your contemplation when you formed the present arrange- 
ment for the government of that country. This extension of your direct authority has 
taken place, as is usual in such cases, by insensible degrees, evils having been found to be 
produced by partial interference, which it required a greater interference to remedy. 

7. The first arrangement for the administration of the revenues proved a signal failure. 
They were formed for five years, almost exclusively to members of the regency, and chiefly 
to one of their number, liuttonsi, who was moreover one of the two principal ministers, 
while, as a member of the house of the late Soonderjee Sewjee, he participated in the 
government Pothdarry. When to this accumulation of powers he added that of farmer of 
the revenue, it is not much to be wondered at if his authority was so employed that, in the 
words of Captain Walter, the assistant resident, ‘‘ The country was gracliiaily losing its 
population, the villages were deserted, all confidence was destroyed, and the minds ofthe 
people became completely estranged from the government.” Captain Walter’s Report, t 
which we have perused with much interest, contains ii detailed statement of the means 
whereby the country was brought into this unhappy state. 

8. At the expiration of the quinquennial leases, no person could lie found who, in the 
then impoverished state of the country, would undertake the administration of the re- 
venues. The Durbar was therefore obliged to depute its own karbars, who, says Captain 
Walter, “ were principally relations of the ntpmbers of the regency, and as neither of tbe 
ministers would undertake the superintendence of tbe epndpet of tbe karbors appointed by 
his colleague, there was consequently neither check nor fcontcoi, and tbe year closed with 
an extraordinary defalcation of revenue.” 

9. At this period it appears that the resident interpoaed, end adopted a series of measures 
which you have never noticed in your correspondence^and of which we are informed only 

, ,7- r • ■• ■ through 


* Letter to Mr. Semtsiy. KewnbAiii,<]at«d Ttb Mtgr, 1896, p. 20. (On Com. 2dd August 1620.^)' ^ - ' ^ / 

f Letter to Mr- Secrepuy Newuham, dated 2ltk?IMtosnber 1826, p. hr (On CoiiSi 8ich Jimiary 1227.) > ■ ^ 

X Enclosed in Major Potclnger's tint letter, itiofs referred to; ’ 
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liiioufrli Captain M^alter*8 Report; nor is that doeoment by any mearta ao explicit aa we 
eould^biwn wished* Karbars were appointed, removeable, it would ieemi by the British 
aathofityialone ; and a new settlement was etfecled with the ryots on a r^ticed stale of 
aseessment, chieifly, if not wholly, by the agency of Captain Waiter himself, who< took the 
opportunity of al^lislung a variety of vexatious and useless exuctions, and consolidated 
the government demand into one sum, instead of a number of items ditfering in nature and 
amount The offiEK^t of these reforms, according to that officer, has been highly salutary, 
an4 the; country is rapidly recovering from its depressed state. That Moma such measures 
were necessary, and that the resident, by virtue f»f the treaty and of his authority as a 
member of the regency, had power, w'ith the consent of the oilier luembers of the ^gency, 
to introduce them, we are fully satisfied ; but we fear it must be admitted that this neces- 
eity was, in a great degree, of our own creation. We are aware of the diOiculty which 
must exist, in a small state like Cutch, of finding a sufficient number of agents in all 
t^pecl$ tit to have the powers of government intrusted to them ; and we feel how niiich 
ehslef it is for us, writing after the event, to criticise any arrangement the results of which 
h^ve not been fortunate, than for you to have devised beforehund any other which would 
have afforded a better chance of success. Still the olnectious to the revenue arrangements 
introduced by Captain Macrourdo were so weighty, that we cannot think they were the 
best which circumstances allowed. That officer it is true, on farming the revenues to the 
members of the regency, distinctly informed them that he would continually visit each ffis- 
trict to see that the rights of the ryots were not violated. This iiiieiition, however, has not 
been carried into effect: Captain Maemurdo^s death prevented him from executing hjjs 
design', but his successors ought to have prosecuted it; and we cannot exonerate' R||j|jp 
from the charge of having neglected on important, and indeed, under our existing relriHpi 
with Cotch, the most important duty of their office. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to J7etfgaf, dated 1st February 1832. 

. 38. Notwithstanding the losses occasioned by Riitlonsi'a malversations, we are glad 
to : observe that the financial situation of the Cutch government is on the whole irii- 
proviug, aofLtbat the inhabitants are increasing in prosfierity under the better revenue 
management introduced by Captain Walter. The resident, in his character of a member 
of the regency, continues to possess a paranioniit mfliietice iu the tidmiiiUtration, and 
of this it probably is not desirable that he should divest himself until the young Kuo 
becomes of aii age to apsume personal charge of the government; but we perceive that 
be. very JudieiousLy allows ail measures as far ns possible to originate with the native 
members of the regency, and does not render his own authority unnecessarily proiiiiiient. 

40, The depredations of the Meeanahs appear not to have entirely ceased, but they 
are now no longer formidable, and will ere long, we trust, be put tt stop to altogether. 

4K The annual sum Which the Cutch Government has undcrtaktMi to pay to you as 
coini>eti8iitlon for the cession of Anjar is eoitsiderecl by Major Poitlnger, after the expe- 
rieifce of tome years; fo be mtlch above what tbht pei^uniiah can ever yield. It is con- 
sl!l|tientlyii ehatgO^dpoir the Other resources of ih state, which you ought not 

to content yourselves with occasionally remitting, but from which the finances of our ally 
sJHluW«bc ;pariBnn«irtiy.:reUovfd. 'Tlnt.^v^ proper In any ease, but Is most pecu- 
liaAy aojwheif h^fo eeaisIddittdttlNit tbo contract which has turned om so disadvantageous 
party was dictated by ourselves, while wc were the virtual rulers of 

the country* 

49. The obligaAfowfo pfectmHiry demands upon this stsfc is 

increased fhe eub^Mlary force 

without dinitniAitig the subsidy. We are^ warw t^ done with the ready 

VI. 3 D acquiescence 


Vf. 

Aisrittoix. 
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native members of tii^e b^t llmugh 

by .jmitilo Arne, that the subsidy faile far ahort of the ^tal 
thevprotection of Cutcbi.we still think tbaty in the.iuientipn of,t^ 
irealv.^ the subsidy ares an equivalent only, for the expenses of the 
^ould be abated when that force is diminished/ 




MYSORE- 



EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Fort St. George, dated 6th Mhrcb 1839- ; 

1. We now reply to your Political Letter, dated 18lh March (No- 4.) 1831, Bnd, bar|ii^ J 
of your Political Letter, dated 94th May (No. 5.) 1831, relating to the affairs of iRjfi^re^ 
' 9. These communications, and the papers which accompany them^ exhibit a h%Uy 
uififovourable picture of the present situation of the native monarchy which we crented 
after the fall of Tippoo, in the family of the ancient Mysore rajahs. 

3. The dynasty in whose favour we thus relinquished our right of conquest is repre* 
sented to have governed the country prudently and equitably, until the close of the a4^P 
nistration of the Dewaii Poorneah in 1810. From his death the govern n^eut appears to 
hevs^ been progressively deteriorating. The present rajah has not only squandered tW 
ti(i|||iure accumulated by Poorneah, amounting to seventy-five lacs of Canteray pagodas, 
b^^ias also incurred considerable debts. He has moreover alienated, and is 
alienating, large portions of the resources of the state by extensive Enain grants*, 
abuses which are the consequence of laxity and inefbciency in the coiitrulliiig ppwex baT.O 
gradually crept into the adiiiinistralion of the revenues, and at last arrived aj^ a bright 
that threatened to overthrow the government. The intermediate authorities, the foujdarB 
and aiimildars, have, it would seem, been in the habit of paying into the public treasury 
as little, and exacting from the ryots as much as possible. This led to disaffection and 
acts of insubordination, especially in the Niiggiir and Chiltledroog fouj da rrios, which 
ap()ear to have been still more neglected by the central government than any other part 
of its dominions, and which having formed the ancient possessions of the Bednore rajahs, 
not formerly subject to the Mysore family, were likely to feel least attachment to its rule- 

4. Sir Thomas Munro, so far back as the year 1825, perceiving the progress toward)^ 
this state of things, and foreseeing its inevitable consequences, deemed it necessai^^ib 
adopt measures to prevent tlie Mysore government from reducing itself, by its owb liiie- 
cqnduct, to a condition in which it would be no longer able to fulfil Jt#, .^6t|tgqg]|^ 
with US ; and with this view, he required that accounts of the receipts and d|#^urs^?bts 
of the government should be periodically furnished to the resident- 

the present resident, states that his friendly remonstrances prodt^ed for > iihic fnnne 
apparent improvement in the rajah^s conduct. He was prevaiipd upon to inypstigate 
personally the accounts of the local revenue officers. He prpfbs|g»d had made 

considerable reductions in his personal expenses ; and tbat^ ^kceedifig elavfo 

lacs of Canteray pagodas, he had liquidated the whole ^ 

three Jacs and a-half. Mr. Casamaijor was not however ^.wllhetilrveuspici^^ Ibaif while 
with one: baud he was paying oS^ debts, he was wHh Ibo olbea , eobtniGting. ^^1^ 
which : were not avowed ; this cenjectnre prUved Qo Ji " * 

Mr. Casamaijor reported that the troops bad fhllen considerably into arrests 
ra jab had himself acknowledged tba| his di|bt,r,tq.8,G^cair8 {bad , increased up 
lacs of pagodas- V highness’s reyeutw'VjCwe quo^e jypqr pords) t 
inst,auce8 diver^a fr(^ pMjnftpjt, pf bi». 

insufincient for this pur^fose, bis bighn^a bad either subsututed aonaltdiis 
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VI. 


Ain»RNtK\. 

gMi'fiiyi lD'^<kr9 particiifar privileges of collection. A system of bribery in the No. S8. 
nOAilntitiori to a'Qiidldaries had led to the appointment of unfit persons to those om^, in cmHuuU 

which, nn^trolled or connived at by the tooTdars> they had either embezaled the reve* » . 

itttas by acting in collision with the rybts, or had put a total stop to their realization by 

driving the oppressed people into insurrection. Meanwhile the troops, remaining unpaid, ^ 

had shared the discontents if they had not sympathised in the grievance of the people, * 

who had committed for a time with impunity excesses which hud brought his hignnessV 

authority into contempt.*' Mr. Casamaijor, finding that the periodical uccouuts furnished 

by the Mysore government could no longer be relied upon, suggested, in the same 

despatch from which we have now quoted, that you should require the rajah to allow 

him access to the records of the tulook cutcherries. It was at the same lime reported 

to you by Mr. Casamaijor that a formidable insurrection in the northern districts of 

Mysore had co-operated with his efforts in bringing the rajah to some sense of his 

Situation : that the office of foujdar had been abolished, thirty-live numildars dismissed, 

a judicious hookumnamah circulated for the guidance of niimildarH in future, and pro- 

clamations made to potaiis and gowdalis, instructing them in their relative duties, and 

how applicatioos for redress direct to the hoozoor or dewan cutcheriy are licreaAer to 

be made.** 


5, The breaking out of this insurrection had been first brought to your notice by 
Mr. Casamaijor about a month previous, on tlic Otii of December 1830. He then said, 
As bla highness is now fully convinced of the impolicy bihI feebleness of his conduct 
in not more promptly attending to the first symptom of discontent manifested by the 
ryots, and is nilly prepared to render them full and ample justice in their 
demands upon the sircar, it is of course essential that his authority should bO'^Hy 
upheld and supported by the British Government if resisted.’* Ami be accordingly 
recommended that the subsidiary force should be eventually employed to put down the 
insurrection. 


But on the 8th January 1831, speaking of the rajah's promises of amendment, Mr. 
Casamaijor says, that they have been so often made and violated that he receives them 
with distrust, “ not from luy doubts of the present and iminediute sincerity of his inten- 
tions, because he now feels liiinsolf in difficulty, but the instability and uihrinities of his 
character, niy daily experience of his total disregard for truth, his adoption of bad com- 
panions, bad advisers, but above all, his procrastination and delay in supporting the 
measures of his dewan, and a habit of allowing his favourites to infiucnce liisown sound 
judgment; and, la consequeuce, his best decisions are often revoked by the interested 
views of others. 


7. Mr# Casamaijor could scarcely expect that the ryots, whom he represents as 
having been driven into insurrection by an oppressive government, should at once 
return to obeffienceupon the faith of assurances, in wliicb be himself had no confidtutce. 
Yet If they should fail to do so, lie thought it quite right to employ British troops against 
although this could not full to involve the destruction of such as should persevere 
ih'thbi^ feslfrtaiiiee. The aid of our troops could not indeed be withhedd, since the riiiah 
ihtltli^^folt by CfeOty in case of actual rebellion ; but tliat redress of the people’s 
really Intended to secure to them, should have been held out to 
fllim tne pledge of your faith, as an inducement to submission. It 

insurgents would Itave opposed so obstinate a reststunee 
made aware of your determination to see justice 

v<£ ffeat reason to concur In Mr. Lush- 

^ the insurrection and from the |lctiti6ns 

add revifn^e has been so excited 
rte- Nuggar and hts lilghtieis's 

vr. 3 D 2 25. Supposing 
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2fiL 'Supposing this to be the case, it would seera^ as is stated by your praaidentf that 
tb^re will be no effectual remedy for these shockuig disorders but the exel^cise tl^t 
iudisputable right which the Comiiaiiy possess, of assuming the direct management .oi tlie 
disturbed portion of the country, in the manner reserved by Lord Wellesley in the treaty 
.of 1799; and of which the rajah was distinctly apprized at the moment of his accession 
in order that nothing might be left for future doubt or discusslbn.^ petitiou pf 

twenty head ryots of the Nuggur fuujdarry, which accompanies Mr. Liishington's 
Minute, and which is tilled with horrible details of tyranny and criielty, specidcally 
requests that they may not remain subjects of the rajah of Mysore. 

26. Your president accordingly proposed, that application should be made to Ihe 
Governor-general for his sanction to the eventual exercise of the powers reserved in the 
4th and 5th articles of the treaty of 1799. . : r 

27* We shall anxiously expect the answer of the supreme government to this com- 
inunication from you. The measure which was proposed by your president, thoiigli one 
which we have an undoubted right to adopt, is an 'extreme measure; but the cuse^wbt^h 
has led you to contemplate it is an extreme case. In employing our trOops to suppress 
this extensive anil formidable insurrection, we incur an obligation to protect the p^fO^e 
of the country both against vindictive severities, and against a renewal of the treatmeht 
by which they were provoked to rebel : but of the best means of affording this pirdteb- 
tion we can judge but imperfectly at this distance, and with onr present informllilioii. 
The measure which you contemplate can only be approved by us on clear evldenoe, tliat 
the duty we owe to the people, whom our troops have reduced to subjection, cannot 
Qj^rwise be performed. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated the 6th March 1033. 

In a despatch to the Madras government, dated 6th March (No. 3.) 1832, we expre^ed 
our sentiments on the recent insurrection in the northern talooksof My.sore, and on tho^e 
vices in the rajah's government which hud thrown bis hnaiices into disorder, and dnycn 
Ills subjects to rebellion. 

Having at so recent a period discussed at so much length the train of events which has 
led you, under the provision of the 4ih article of the subsidiary treaty, to assume and 
bring under the direct management of the servants of the Company" the whole of 
the territories of the Mysore state, little remains for us in the present despatch but to 
intimate to you our opinion as to the propriety of that decided, but as it appears to us 
necessary measure, to make such observations as seem called for by subsequent events; 
and to furnish you with such instructions as may be further requir^4il th^MUeted state 
pf affairs. . i ^ , j 

Having considered all the circumstances of the case, w,e have ino ji^i^^ 
recognizing the policy, and indeed necessity of superseding the and ctir4rylQg/.^» 

the government of Mysore in the name and by the sole autbpri^ 

Tbe mode of providing for the rajah’s personal support and comlbrt,' 
resorted to this extremity, had been dehned by the treaty; in conformity to whioli 
\ie is to. receive one lac of stai* pagodas annually^.aiul one^fifthof tbe net rovepiiies o^ the 
coutUry).v.. ■ . 

He has evinced a creditable degree of goi;xi eense iti attempting nd ^esisumetj ftdr 
omin making any remoustrance or comehiinV’nt least with i*espect to llio essef^iiMd^f 

t measure. He reauested that the administration might still be ciiri4ed'<>n 
is name f. (but wbllie «yoii . expressed . anroogesl ; d^posHioa 

not incousistent iwilh the ptirpQle of. the present change of 

coiDi)liance 
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edlnpAliiiiee i^ith this reqiil^r. His to retain the gfovernment of his capital » and 
of a MuraU ‘distriot immediately surroutiiiing it, \ve think opposeii by insuperable ohjec- 

We observe with satisfaction that, while you are anxious to adlicre to native usages 
as far is compatible with an efTectual reform of the udmiiiistration, you feel that this 
last ought to be the paramount object. After adverting to tlic absence of any regular 
courts of judicature in Mysore, Mr. Prinsep adds; Hut the Governor-general cannot 
' be satlsh^ that tlic administration of justice in the Mysore territory should be left in 
this state. Tribunals for the administratioii of justice, both civil and criiuinui. with the 
Obligation to keep records, and to conduct their proceedings according to fixed nilcs, 
are in his lordship's opinion institutions of primary importance, and ins loniship looks 
to the commission to devise a scheme applicable to the stale of society in the Mysore 
provinces at an early date. Whether the superior court at the capital shall be orga- 
nized on the model of tliat cstabliBhed by Purneuh, as described by Lieutenant-colonel 
: Briggs, or in any other form which may be suggested by the experience of the present 
<by, U a matter which his lordship leaves witli confidence to the decision of the Right 
iiohburilble the Governor in Council ; but he doubts not to find in the Governor in 
Council a cgiiicideiice of opinion as to the necessity of not allowing so important a inutlei* 
to remain .unprovided for longer than may be absolutely imavoidable.*’ 

These observations are in accordance with oiir views, and their spirit is no less appli- 
enble to the revenue than to the judicial administration. In neither should any iifineces> 
be made, but in both yon should tivuil yourselves of every expedient tbr 
preventing abuse, which experience, either in Mysore or elsewhere, has shown to bo reiiUy 
requisite. 

Mr. Lushington, the Governor of Madras, in a Minute wliicli in? recorded on the 
receipt of Mr. Prinsep’s letter, dwells much upon tlic necessity of slowness and caution 
in introducing even sucii aineiidinenls as are really necessary ; caution niulouhtedly is 
itidispenaable, but slowuesn may be carried beyond lbc degree which caution recpiires. 
No alteration should be made unless you feel sure of its advantage, and care sliould lie 
taken that changes which are goo<l in tlicmseivcs siioiild not bo rendered bad by being 
ifl-tiiUed. The rule should be, not to abstain from changes, but to precede them by tluc 
ddlbefiition, aud to time them well. 
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EXTEAGT POLITICAL LET^lEH to Bengal, dated the IBth December 1832. IVilaiml Ixitcr 

33. Under date 18th September 1829, you transmitted to the government of Port Sf. i H,h n 
extract from our general letter, dated IHth Pebruaiy l8‘20, in which we had 
you the propriety of considering whether the subsidiary force and residency 
iWancorc might not bo dispensed with; and you desired that the Go- 
be pleased to state ais seiUioieiits on the several points discussed 

authority proposed to the rajah the plan of with- 
drawing the subsidiary force and ilte residency, and now reported tliat the rajah assented 
iUk tbft tA^^iw eoiisisted inrcxlttcing the subsidiary force to one rqgiment.cf native 

liirfteitlT but:d^ Ihfijsfiidmicy, at least for a timcir ou reasons which the Madras 

Madras goymiaimt, Biat the mtbsidfavy force, 

^ wiirwsMtkt^eeil^ Biki the residency for ilio piwnt 

> rnuiiituine<i. 
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mainti^ned^ the Govemcnr-geiierBl reGoumiended that it bte adopted/ atid niirtruetioh^io tliet 
wim tmttsmitted to the Mldrei M f 

48 . Of the proprie^ of the assent which you were induced to give to the half -mdlisure 

reieoiiitnended by the Madras govermnent we nave considerable doubt. rr 

49. W c see that the principle of it is dissented from, both by the fourth mei^her of 

and by Colonel Morrison, though on opposite grounds. ! 

50. Colonel Morrison, when applied to by you for a statement of bis sentilheuts^ 
subject, adduced a variety of reasons to show that the interests of both states rejjuireS !tl^ 
continuance of the system, the beneficial tendency of which in niain^iiuqjg 'iheir re} 

had been so long and fully experienced. V 

51. Sir Charles Metcalfe affirmed, that the compromise now adopted between ioterferenee 
and non-interference is more exceptionable than either. Wo see perfectly how snclj a OQpi- 
promtse will always be acceptable to the native princes. They will always be an;^b]UsV.|p 
retain' as much of the British military force as may suffice to overawe Uieir own silbie^^ 
and hold them (^uiet under any oppression, while it is insufficient to enabte ihe ^rtb^ 
Govomment to interfere with effect in preventing the evils of misrule. 'Hie inrereueje. ^ ‘pr 
Charles with respect to the present measure appears therefore, to us, to rest stro^. 

i^rounds, that we do not leave the rajah to ruie his country with the wholesoihe 
respect for the opinion of his subjects operating upon him. We still give him the 
support of our military force in his internal rule. We still to that extent overawe simr 
jects and encourage him in despotism; at the same time we weaken our control over 

58. Our relations with the state of Travancore therefore appear to us, as they exist^ at 
the date of your most recent communications, to have been in a state by no means satisffc- 
tory. Upon authority, indeed, which Colonel Morrison seems confidently to rely it ^9^)d 
seem that the country, which on the accession of the rajali was in a most flourishing C9npi- 
tioii, was hastening to decline. Its affairs, wo trust, have received in the meantime your 
watchful attention. 

56. We confide in your judgment and care for discovering and executing whatever the 
exigencies of the case may require ; and for that purpose we desire that you will consider the 
managemoiit of Travancore affairs as specially intrusted to you. 
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EXTRACT from a MINUTE of the Honourable Mountstuari? ELPHiNSTp^{5^|,^iate Gp- 
vernor of Bombay^ dated 3d May 1820, respecting the affairs of 

Iv HAVE the honour to lay before the Board an outline of my proieeiMliiigs^'ttt Bai^ 
which 1 hope will be found to accord with the views of the other melho^l dCjUS 

At my first interview on business, which, took place at th^ 
my arrival, 1 intimated to Syajee that the necessity for 
government in our own hands had ceased widithe life of 

occasioned it, and that the British Government was now desirdiju} of ihtru8{m'gMn& with 

entire adimnistration of Ms own affairs, provided^ ho 

into which it had entered would be stneUy ftdff Itid.' I*PXtdaihed 

1st. Our gphrantee of the allpwapo^^^^; Wn^^ 

' ' :/• • ■ -! .v': 


'‘t 




• Metcalfe. 



-irrv: :/ sqs vi. 

\ HI'hNOI Kt 

t^ ^emeats with bU tribu^ ^0 < 34 ^ 

3d. That of his bargains with bankers, 'fhat the two first required no intorferouce 
Jo the details of his government, and that the last might also be secureil w ithout inter- Minute7aiicHon 
fereuce,if he would set aside such a sum for the payment of his debts as. might be ‘ m Elphinstone 
deemed sufficient by his creditors, and assign such funds for the supply of it as miidu ’ 

affoixlthettifunsatiifaction. ^ 

If he did this, I said nothing would be necessary on our part beyond that oircasioiial advice 
which the nature of our alliance must ever render necessary, and our interposition in such 
eil^etne cases as might threaten the ruin of the state. If lie could not make this arrange- 
ment, I observed that his expenses must still be liable to the close ins|H'ictiou of the resident « 
but that even then the whole of the government should be in his hands, and the resident 
would only control what he formerly used to administer. 

'At this and at subsequent nfte tings I explained to him in detail, the limits of his own 
authority and the resident's interference ; that all foreign intercourse was to he exchisively 
iu the, hands of tho British Govormneut ; that our control over his transactions with his 
tributaries was to be exercised up to tho letter of our engagements, tlio ilegrco iu which ir 
hkd hitherto been exerted having nccii found inadequate to secure the fulfilment of our pro- 
mises ; that in internal affairs he was to govern by himself, but that the resident was to be 
made acquainted with the plan of finance he intended to adopt for each year, to have access^ 
to lus accounts whenever he tliought it necessary, and to offer his advice whenever the system 
waa likely to bo deranged. I repeatedly impressed on Syajee that this right to advise was 
inherdli in the British Govomment from the nature of the alliance, and that it never would 
be oflered but for his own good. 

To conclude, I endeavoured to fix on Syajec's memory that his success in his connexion 
with us depended, first, on his payment of his debts and fulfilment of our engagements ; 
second, on his being not only friendly but open and sincere in all his dealings with the 
British Government ; and third, on his abstaining from any intercourse with foreign states, 
which of itself would amount to a dissolution of our alliance. 

Syajee received iiiy first communication of the inientioii of intrusting to him the full admi- 
nistration of his governmejit with great joy, but without any appearance of surprise. He 
made repeated and solemn promises of adhering to all the rules laid dowm for him, said he 
owed his musnud and his state, and its existence to the British Government, and that lie 
would not on any account dispense with the advice of tho resident, even if ho himself should 
be disposed to withhold it ; but he particularly requested that all repreHenlalions should be 
made to him in private, and that all acts of his government sliouM emanate directly from 
himself. On one occasion (at the next meeting after the rejection of Sceta Ram for minister) 
liis highness showed a greater degree of jealousy, was desirous tliut his rnanugonicnt of his 
iinaqces should be taken on trust, and that the resident should be content witli seeing the 
accounts once a year at tim Durbar ; but on this plan being objected to, he at once recurred 
to that explained in the last paragraph, which accordingly is to be considered as in force 
henceforwaim. Syajee was very anxious tlmt 1 should give him a writing fixing the limits 
of hjsjQi^ the resident's authority, to whicli I willingly agreed, having always intended 
to i^ke tU^thod of securing that clear understanding by botli parties on which so much 
de]^^C|4* . A copy of that writing is annexed. (A.) I had at first drawn up a longer paper, 
e^blpilniiig fbe grpiiods of our former interference and present forbearance ; but Syajee being 
de^rqus of of our future relations, I drew up the present. 

Syajee'a direct administration depended on the security to be 
of the state, I early found it necessary to examiuo the 
conditioiidir ^e Guicowar's affairs, and here 1 unexpectedly met with the principal difficulty 
in effectiiitf the arraugemeut desired. The latest official information I possessed (Captain 
jotter, daM 14th Febjptiai^ 1819) gave reason to expect that there would boa 
siii^W in fact the Guicowar is in debt to an amount exceeding 

a erm 7niphe^' ‘ 

t « ♦ ■ ♦ # # * » 
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It became the principal object of tt\y attention to put these debts in such a train of liqui* 
datipti as should be satisfactory to the bankers to whom we had guaranteed the payment of 
th^ ; and this was peculiaVly nLecefesaryi as seme of the troops w ere five years^ ana almost 
all near three years in arrears, and no money poiild be procured from the bankers w ho usually 
supplied it. 

It appeared to me that the Teqinsitc reduction in the army might be made without any 
diminution in its numbers, and with an increase in its efficiency, by equalizing the rates cf 
pay, and introducing such regulations as shonld prevent money being drawn for troops that 
were not actually employed ; but it soon appeared that this was a difficult and delicate task. 
The abuses in the army are almost inherent in its nature, and are not to be removed without 
a sort of revolution, not only in the army but in the slate. As there are few jagheers in 
the Guicowar territory, the income cf his chiefs is almost entirely derived from their 
military pay and perquisites, which again are connected with the superior rates of pay to the 
men belonging to the greater sirdars, and likewise to the loose system of muster in use in 
this state. Even if it were desirable to introduce a system of muster, there is no way in 
which it can be done with any prospect of success, unless by subjecting it to tlie control of 
European officers, w hich would be more unpopular than any part of our former interference> 
and most probably not effectual after all. For these reasons 1 have acquiesced in the plan 
of reduction proposed by the Guicowar ; and I think it a very great advantage that it is bis 
own plan, and therefore tin t he enters on it with good-will, and feels his credit concerned in 
its success. I have not failcul to impress upon his highness, in the strongest manner, the 
necessity of a strict adherence to the plan he has now laid down, the w'calth and indepen- 
dence to which ho may raise himself by order and ecoimmy, and the absolute necessity of 
our again resuming our old administration of his government, if his arrangements for satis- 
fying his creditors should entirely fail j and I forcibly pointed out to him the irksomeness 
and disgrace of the renewnl of such a system, after he should once have been but in posses- 
sion of all the powers of his own government. 

[Hero follmvs a report of Mr. Elphinstono's conference with Syajee Row, respecting 
the choice of a minister in the room of Dhakjee Dhadajee, with whom he was 
displeased.] 

Dhakjee’s removal being effected, the next question was who was to be his successor. 
I reminded Syajee, at my first meeting, of the objections of the British Government to 
Sceta Rarn ; but nevertheless, at a subsequent interview, he proposed that very individual, 
supporting his rccommc?Ti(iation with allusicuis to the magnanimity of forgiving ffis offences, 
and the high claims of his adojitive father on the gratitude of the Guicowar government. 
I renewed my objections, on the ground of the original incapacity which procured Seeta 
Ham's removal, but still more on that of his intrigues with foreign powers and his acts 
against the alliance. 1 reminded his highness that ho had sent an avowed accredited agent 
(Govind Row Bundoojee) to Poona, to interest the Peishwa in his own behalf, to induce 
that prince to onibiirrass the existing administration ; at first by refusing to come to any 
compromise about the G«ico war's debts, and latterly by setting up a pretender to the 
Musnud of Karoda, and preferring a claim to jurisdiction and sovereignty over the Guicowar 
family. These intrigues, I said, led to the murder of the Shasfry, and ultimately to the 
dowrnfal of the Peishwa. 1 said that if Seeta Ram was not directly implicated in the first 
of these transactions, he certainly was the original occasion of it ; and to conclude, whate^r 
might have been his former character, ho had now been too long placed in opposition to the 
British GoYernment, and connected with its enemies, for us to liave the least confidence in 
him. SyajOev did not deny any of the facts T' had brought forward, but still urged that 
Seeta Ram should be taken on trial, as he«^as now improved by age and corrected by 
misfortune ; but on my declaring that his/^vatnment was in no state for experiifnenis^ 
that with every talent in his ministei^ and eVery confidence on the part of the ' British 
Government, he would find his task difficult, and without these aidb impracticabley 
agreed to give up Seqta Siam, and TeC|ueklod Mr. Williams and me to select some other 

pofson. 
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person. This was of course refused although supported by ropealetl cniroaties out )u> part 
qfirSyajee> during which that prince said tliat there were only tour j)ersi)us who liad rlainis 
to the ministiy: Seeta Ram, whom we reiectcd ; the Shastry’s ehildrcMi» who were iubuits ; 
Dhakjee, who was just dismissed; and VVittul How Hhow'. fthakjee's nominal aH.st)ciale, in 
whom he had no confidence, and wlioin (he might have acldoil) ho had accused to 
Mr. Williams of plotting to set aside his title to flic Mu.snud. At length ho proposed 
Witttd Row Dewaiijee, tho Soobedar of Kattywar, in which I readily concurred, botli as he 
is the fittest man in the state for such an appointment, and us his removal from Kattywar 
would take away one of the principal obstacles to the sort of settlement we wish in ihul 
province. Syajee afterwards mentioned his design of retaining the present minister as 
colleague to the Dewanjee, as he had been to Dliakjec, by which means he should keep 
both in order, and would be able to give his confidence to whicluwer best descrviHl it. In 
tliis I also concurred. 'I'ho Dcwanjee*s allowances and the title of liis ollice w’cn* dlscnssed, 
and It was agreed that lie was to be invested and presented to me next day ; Syajee at. the 
siin&e time exacted a promise that we were iml to remove him without a fault, and that if 
he gttve tis ground of ofTcnce, he was not to be reinovcil iliriH-tlv. but by an application to 
Syajee. In granting this promise, as on other occasions, I aaitl tliat the llriiLsh (lovernment 
would of course always expect him to attc>ud to its objections to any obnoxious minister ; 
hut I added that, except Sccta Ram, I could think of no man in his dominions to whom, 
I should object. Next day was the occasion when he discovered so much jealousy , as before 
noticed, nome cronvcrsatioii had taken place, when he. in a very indirect and micandid 
manner^ disclosed his intention of retaining VVittul How Hhow, attempting to make it. appear 
tliat this was the arrangement which lie had from the first ])ropoKcd. I agnuMl to the change, 
as Wittul Row is in himself really unexceptionable ; but 1 slated to Syajee, that his naming 
a person in whom he had no confidence for liis osleiisihle minister, h'd mo to fear that In* 
intended to have a more confidential one behind tin* curtain. I warned him of tin' bad 
coiwecpiences of such a system ; said I would mueh rather have Seeta Ram as puVilic mi* 
liisicr than a.s secret adviser; and that, besidi*s my objoclioiis to that person, sueh n system 
of imposition would at once <le.stroy all coiitideiice between the two governmoiit.s, without 
which nothing can go on. 

Syajee pretended that he had no intention of consulting S(M*ia Ram. and asked if there 
were any objection to his seeing him in public. I replied limt tliere was none oitlier in public 
or in private, as I relietl on his liighneHs for following the plan he proinised to adhere to ; but 
that, if he did otherwise, he might depcuid on it [ should soon iliscovor it, and that the re.sult. 
would be the loss of that confiilenco from which he was about to ilerive so much benefit. 
Syajee renewed his protestations, and then said ho intehd<*d to he minister himself: on 
which 1 told him that, without perBonal utieiitioii and labour on his part, his govornmciit 
could never be well administered; but that he must have some minister to conduct the 
details, and to bo responsible for such duties as re<pure more experience anrl more habitual 
attetition than lie could possibly be possessed of. If he «lid not schxrt a fit person for this 
duty, the course of events wpulil throw it into the hands of an iinfil one. Syajc!e agreed to 
lidiB ; said he w ould have tho Bhow for his minister at present, hut that, he would exercise 
a constant control over him, and bring in the Dewanjee if he found the other did not succeed. 
Syajee concliuled by expressing a wish that VVittul Pnnl Bhow should never vi.sit tlie 
residency without his leave, as he found that a minister who once established himself tfiere 
was not easily dislodged ; and likewise, that none of his ministers should be sent for to tho 
r^fdent except through him. These requests were cheevfully acceded to; but it was 
pointed out to his highness that he must go on with perfect cordiality with the re.<iideiit, as 
ahj distrust or reserve towards him would tend more than any thing else to bring things 
hack to their old state. Whether the appointment of Willul How Bhow was suggested by 
Se#ta Ra^n, who would see the impossibility of preserving a secret influence if the Dewanjee 
w^re iliiQister, or wh^her it is the effect of a bribe to Syajee himself, it is unfortunate, not 
<^ily /III jshuUingvIhe Attest m country out of the ministry, but by the w eakness that 

nuillt. of cordiality hetween the minister and the prince. 1 nevertheless 
am of Qpinioii that any interference on our part would, in the end, injure the party we wish 
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No. 524. to serve ; and that as the object of our gttaran toes will be secured by separate arvangements^ 

canHnuttL it ig. better to leave the Guieowar to learn wisdom by experience, than to endeavour to force 

him into a path in which we could never oblige him to walk with cheerfulness* > 

Minute uHhc Hon. * ^ ^ , . . 

iVI. Elphinstone, 20. After every thing was settled regarding the ministry, I received a visit from Seeta 
Jld May 1820. Ram Rocajee, who entered into a statement, the tendency of which was to make it appear 
that he hai been displaced from the ministry by the artifices of Gun^dhur Shastry, and 
that he has never since done any thing to forfeit the confidence of the British Government. 
He admitted that he had communicated with the Peishwa through Govind Row Bundoo- 
jee, but he solemnly protested that he had done so at the pressing solicitation of that 
prince, who had invited Bundoqjee from his retreat in Salsette, with fair ofFem of procur- 
ing the restoration of Seeta Ram to power; and he declared that his communications with 
the Peishwa never had any other object than his restoration. In reply, 1 recapitulated 
the effects of Biindoojee’s intrigues, terminating in the murder of the Shastry and the 
downful of the Peishwa ; and observed, that although 1 acquitted him of direct concern in 
the atrocious part of those transactions, 1 could not hold him exempt from serious blame 
for the part which he avowed, or from suspicion of a share in the further intrigues of his 
acknowledged vakeel, for the purpose of obstructing the Giiicowar’s negotiations, and 
shaking his alliance with the Company. 1 ended by saying, that the British Government 
* had no wish to notice his conduct any further, and 1 should not have mentioned it now but 
to explain the reasons for which 1 never could have suflicient confidence in him to agree 
to his being minister. 

21. It was to be expected that the Guieowar would be reluctant to agree to the 
plan that we thought requisite for protecting his tributaries from undue exactions, but 
all that 1 learned at Baroda strengthened my conviction of the necessity of such an 
arrangement. 

22. There seems to be but one opinion among all the gentlemen who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging on the alteration in the state of Kattywar since our troops first entered 
that province. All agree that it has declined from a slate of high prosperity to one of 
extreme misery ; that the spirit of the people is entirely broken, and that they are no 
longer capable of defending themselves against the Khoshas and other invaders whom they 
formerly were always able to repel. This unfortunate change is no doubt chiefly to be 
ascribed to the famine and pestilence which raged in Kattywar about 1813. The exac- 
tions of Babbajee in the three years preceding Colonel Walker’s settlement, must also 
have sown the seeds of the decline of the province; but it seems also to be the general 
opinion that the encroachments and extortions of the Guicowar’s officers since the settle- 
ment have contributed their share to the ruin of Kattywar. These exactions appear to 
have been made under pretence of interest on the arrears of tribute, and of presents and 
lees to the officers employed ; and the encroachments which are represented (by Captain 
Barnwell in particular) as still more injurious, are stated by him to have been effected by 
introducing a creature of the Dewanjee’s (the Guicowar’s commander) into the office of 
minister to each of the chiefs. By this plan, some hopes of relief from pressing demands 
of tribute were held out to them, but in the end the Oewanjee or his dependants, and the 
new minister, preyed upon the zemindarry at their own discretion. If it were desirable 
to restore things to their ancient footing (which seems somewhat doubtfal in the present 
state of the surrounding country) it is now impracticable, and there remains no alternative 
but to bestow effectually on our part that protection which the zemindars are no longer 
capable of affording to themselves. In Mahee Caunta, the case was in many respects dif- 
ferent; our guarantee, though promised by the assistant deputed to that district in 1811, 
was not conOrmed till very lately ; and as it was only binding for a period of ten years, we 
had the choice of receding from it if we thought proper. It however appeared to ose much 
more desirable to render it perpetual. As lon^ as the Guieowar kept a force in Maboe 
Caunta, the country was in a stale of constant irritation, and our neighbouring districts 
suffered from the depredations of rebels and outlaws. Since the force was wkbdra Wilt te 
consequence of Mr. 'Williams arranging that tlie tribute should be paid at Bareda, the 

^ country 
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country hns been in oompcrative tranquillity, and the Guicovrar*s trihulo ia likely to be 
realixed without either expense or difficulty. The position ofMahee Caunta, which stretches 
along our frontier for an extent of near 100 miles, renders iu tranquillity an object of f^reat 
interest to ua, and as we are already bound to assist the Guicowar against rebeliioiis tri> 
butaries, it Is desirable that wo should hare the means of preventing any of them from 
being driven into rebellion. 

1 therefore proposed to Syajee Row, that we should collect his tribute both in Kat- 
tywar and Mahee Cauntu, and that he should engage to have no concern with the tribu- 
laries unless we should call for his aid. Allowances are made by these agreements for 
defiilcattons in the revenue from natural causes, and for expenses incurred in reducing 
refractory xeniiadars. A translation of a writing given to me by the Guicowar, (ixtiig 
his future relation to the tributaries in Katiy war and Mubec Cauntu acconi|miiics this 
Minute* (FO 
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Minute of the Hon . 
M. Elphiotionu* 
Hi\ May 1880. 


Before I conclude, it is proper that 1 should say something of the effects of our past 
meftsures in the Gutcowar*H country, and of the prospects held out by the present. 

There can be no doubt that the effect of our connexion with the Guicowar tins hitherto 
been extremely favourable. Our interference inubt have caused much annoyance, and 
the rule of our native agent much more, but these were compensated, even to the Court, 
by their deliverance from the dominion of the Arabs, hy the order introduced into their 
finances, and by the safety and tranquillity of their capital and country. Kxcept in 
Kattywar, the people gained still more by the absence of all violence either foreign 
or domestic, and from the check iinjiosed by our resi/lent on the tyranny of the 
officers of the Guicowar government. It is not to be expected that things will go on 
quite as well hereafter; and in points where wo are immediately concerned, tlio transfer 
of direct authority from our own hands to those of others will doubtless be most felt ; 
but, judging from the present state of things in Giizerat, and from the character of 
Syajee (who, considering his total inexperience, is roniarkably far from wanting talents or 
application to business), I should hope that his adininistration will not be interior to that 
of most Indian princes. In respect to fidelity to his alliniice, he has at present neither 
motive nor inclination to lake any step hostile to the Hritisb (loverninent ; and it is to be 
expected that his release from all vexations interference, and tlio marked line drawn 
between him and the British authorities, will prevent any of those misunderstandings in 
which a disposition to such conduct is most likely to originate. Much will depend on 
Syajee’s advisers, and much on the talents and temper of !li<‘ resident. Every tnaii con- 
nected with the residency must lose some portion of power or consequence by our retiring 
from the administration of the Guicowar’s government, and every one will be ready to 
misrepresent the Guicowar, and to foment disputes between him and the resident. On the 
other hand, Syajee Row, though at present more open and more tractable Ibaii is usual 
with independent native princes, is not unlikely to give offence hereafter by his jealousy of 
bis authority, and he is not above the practice of evasion and double dealing, which tends 
more than any thing else to increase every misunderstanding. It will therefore require 
considerable -effort on the pari of the resident to avoid over-intterfercnce and irritation on 
the one band, and on the other entire neglect of the Guicowar’s proceedings, wliich in the 
end would be as injurious as the opposite error* 

1 retain tny opinion as to tlie necessity of the resident being provided with u iiativ<; 
agent whose salary should be on a liberal scale ; but 1 am more than ever impressed wicli 
the neceisity of bit maiiggiug all business of importance by direct intercourse w ith tbe 
Guicowar, and excluding his agent from everything like political ascendancy at the 
Durbar. For .this purpose I have requested Mr. Williams to conduct all the husiuess 
himite1f,far such a period at least as may be necessary to give him a complete and inti- 
mate knowledge of all details, and may show the people about the Durbar that even in 
them be is capable of understanding any consfdaipivmud cotvsequently is entirely above 
the control of /the native agent. .Whoever is appoit^dAo this last office should he named 
. . VI. 3 £ 2 hy 
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by the resident without reference, and should only be known to government by \^\s pay 
being charged with the rest of the resident’s establishment. 

[Here follows a report of arrangements respecting the appropriation of the trea- 
sures of Syajee’s predecessors, and the provision to be made for the families of 
those princes.] 

34. The Guicowar presented me with a paper containing several demands of his govern- 
ment against the Company, which 1 promised should be investigated. The principal 
was tlie claim to Ghans Daiiiia, both in Kattywar and in our otlrer possessions in Guzerat. 
This he said was an ancient source of revenue which had fallen to the Guico war’s share 
in the partition of Guzerat. He said that it was the part due from Kattywar only which 
was renounced by a treaty with the Peishwa, and even that, he said, had regularly been 
collected, notwithstanding the treaty, for the last fifty years ; I assured him, that if he 
could (irove that, he should receive his due, and that he might depend on it all his claims 
would be treated with strict justice. 

35. Syajee repeatedly entreated me in the most earnest terms, to grant a provision in 
his native country to lii.s brother-in-law, u sirdar named Dhybur, who had lost his jagheer 
in the Deccan. This wish 1 promised to consider. 

36. 1 cannot conclude without recording my approbation of the zealous and able 
assistance I received from Mr. Williams in all my transactions at Baroda. Mr. Williams 
has been so fortunate as to gain Syajee’s confidence, and as he takes a liberal and correct 
view of the relations between that prince and the Company, I hope that as far as depends 
on him, tlie new arrangements will go on well. I also received much assistance from 
Captain Ballantine, irom Captain Barnewall on the subject of Kattywar, and from Cap- 
tain Reynolds of the Commissariat, in arranging the Guicowar’s accounts. 

P. S. — At the Guicowar’s request, I directed Mr. Williams to issue a short proclama- 
tion, announcing his Highness having entered on the administration of his own govern- 
ment. A copy of the drafts annexed. 


Substance of a Letter from the Honourable M» Elphinstone^ Governor of Bombay^ to 

his Highness Syajee Itow Guicowar^ dated 3d April 1820, answering to 17th Juma- 

dee ool Auhir, Arabic year 1220, and to Chatyr vud 4th, Sunibut 1870* 

Since my arrival at Baroda we have had many interviews, in which, besides increasing 
the former friend-ship by personal intercourse, we have had various conferences regard- 
ing the manner in which you are to be vested with the administration of your own 
government. For the better remembering of the points settled, 1 now commit them to 
writing. 

All foreign affairs are to remain as hitherto, under the exclusive management of the 
British Government. 

With regard to internal affairs, your Highness is to be unrestrained, provided you 
fulfil your engagements to the bankers, of which the British Government is guarantee. 
The resident is, however, to be made acquainted with the plan of finance which your 
Highness shall determine on at the commencement of each yeai*. He is to have access 
to the accounts whenever he requires it, and is to be consulted before any new expenses 
of magnitude are incurred. 

The guarantees of the British Government to ministers and other individuals must be 
scrupulously observed. 

Your Highness to choose your own mluislerj but to consult the British Goveramens 
before you appoint him. 

The identity of interests of the two states will render it necessary for the British 
Government to offer Us advice whenever any emergency occurs; but it will not Inter* 

pose 
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pose in ordinary details, nor will its native agent take u share, us formerly, in the No. 24. 
Guicowar s goveruiiieiit. 


This letter is written in the spirit of entire friendship and good-will towards your 
state; and I look to hear henceforward of your increasing prosperity and reputation. 


Minute of the Hon. 
M. Elphinstone, 
May 1890. 


Translation of a Mkrioranotm, under the seal of his Highness 
Syajee How (hiicowar^ • 

With a view to the tranquillity of the country, and to the peaceable realization of his 
highness the Guicowar’s tribute troiii Kuttywur and Maliec Cuuuta, it is agreed that Ids 
highness Syujee Row Guicowar shall send no troops into the lauds of the zemiiKlars in 
either of those tracts without the consent of the Rritish Govoriuueut, and shall make no 
demand on any zcinimlar or other person of those provinces, except through the medium 
of the British Govenimcnt. The British Goverument engages to proctirc payment of 
the Guicowar\s tribute, free of expense, to his highness, agreeably to the principles of 
the settlement made with the zemiiuiurs of Kattywar and Mahee Caunta, respectively, 
in the years Id07-B (answering to Sumbut 1864) and in 1811-12 (answering to Suinbut 
1868). 

If any great expense be produced by the refractory coniluct of llie zemindars, tlic Bri- 
tish Government shall be at liberty to levy that amount and no more from the zcinindnr 
resisting. 

Executed on the 4th of Chyter vud, answering to Juiuinud ool Akeor 1220Fu81y. 
andto3d April A.j>. 1820. 


Translation of a Lktibu to Si/qjee How Guicowary Senna Khaskiel Sliumshare 
Behauder, from the Honourable Monntstuart ElphinstonCy Governor of Bombay. 

On the death of the lute Futteh Row Sing Guicowar, for the purpose of quieting the 
minds of his wives and family, it wu.s agreed^ by Captain Carnac, resident at Baroila, 
that a child should be adopted, but that the said child was to have no claim whatever 
to the government ; and it was agreed, umJer the guarantee of the British Govcrninent, 
that the family should receive a provision from the Guicowar government; but as they 
now refuse to abide by these arrangements, the guarantee promised by the resident, is 
hereby annulled. 

3d April 1820, or 17th Jummad ul Akeer, or Sumbut 1876, Chyter vud 4lh. 


The inhrmity of the late Anuiid Row having rendered It necessary to provide other 
means for the regulation of his country, a commission was instituted under the direc- 
tion of the British resident, which managed all affairs during the lifetime of his late 
highness* 

The accession of bis highness Syajee Row, a prince of full age and acknowledged 
ability, rendering this arrangement no longer necessary, the government will liencefor- 
ward be conducted by his highness in person, and all complaints attd representationa are 
liencefiM^ward to be addresM^ to him.— April 7%h 1820. 
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Minute of APPENDIX, ISO. 25. 

Sir John Malcolm, 

:10th Nov. 1830. 

EXTRACT from a MINUTE of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay^ 

dated 30th November 18^. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. At period when I am leaving a government over which I have presided for three 
years, it may be useful to those who succeed, and satisfactory to my superiors, to take 
a general review of the different measures I have proposed, the reforms and changes 
which have been made, as well as their financial result, and to offer my opinion as 
to the means which appear best adapted to maintain what has been done, and further 
to promote economy as far as practicable without injury to the efficiency of the public 
service. 

Gu/erat. 2. The principal measures in the Political department have been those connected with 

the Giiicowar state. A reform has been effected in the conduct of the political duties, 
which, while attended with considerable reductions, has, as far as I can judge, added to 
the efficiency of this branch of administration in Guzerat. It would far exceed the 
limit 1 have prescribed to myself to enter upon the details of the various arrangements 
proposed and adopted ; suffice it to say, they appeared to me indispensable to root out 
evils more inveterate than 1 had ever found in any political connexion with a native 
state in India ; and when all past efforts to remedy these evils had but tended to increase 
them, by adding to the debts of the prince and to our embarrassing obligations, there 
seemed to me to be no option between allowing an iihmanaged and distracted native state 
to hasten to dissolution, or to adopt measures which might save it from the baneful 
effects of its own impolicy and weakness. 

3. The most marked feature in the first arrangement was the sequestration of districts 
to the amount of about twenty lacs of rupees, to discharge loans for which we had 
recently become guarantee, in order to promote a beneficial settlement of the debts of 
the Guicowar, which had been impeded and broken by Syajee, with the view of enrich* 
ing his private purse and of adding to his power of conferring boons upon his low and 
unworthy parasites and favourites. This measure was too necessary for the protection 
of the Baroda state, and the vindication of the honour and maintenance of the good 
faith of the British Government, to permit attention to the violent and continued 
remonstrances of Syajee against its adoption. The sequestration was carried peaceably 
into effect, and we have a prospect, by the liquidation of the principal debts, of being 
early released from our guarantee engagements, which, however recommended by 
expedience at the time they were adopted, were of a character that associated our acts 
as much, if not more, with the Bazar than the Durbar at Baroda. We shall also be freed 
by this arrangement from that recurring necessity for a constant fretting interference, 
ivhich in its every day’s exercise through the agency of subordinate instruments, limits 
the sphere of action and depresses the spirit of good princes, while it irritates and 
renders worse tliose that are bad, and terminates in both cases in what it is our policy 
and professed desire to avoid, the subjection of the countries of its dependent aUies to 
the direct rule of the British Government. 

4. The Court of Directors, I am happy to state, have in their Despatch of the 
28th April, fully approved of the measures to which 1 have alluded; nothing can be 
more clear or more comprehensive than their letter upon this subject. 

5. Referring to the effects which the increasing embarrassments and our Bbaadarry 
or guarantee engagements have had upon the Baroda state, the Court justly observes: 

Under a native government, the near approach of total bankruptcy does not generally 
produce reform ; it rather produces increased exactions from the people. PredaStory 

habits 
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habits are engendered by distress^ and civil and military iiiiictionuries, equally without 
regular pay, introduce ^corruption and violence into every part of the governincnt. 
Under these circumstances our Bhandarry engagements rciulcr it incumbent uu us 
to interfere. Our interference can hardly be exerted with erticacy consistently with the 
maintenance in the native government of the shadow of inde))enclenl authority J and wc 
are driven at last to a virtual assumption of the government, apparently not by any 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of the people, but by the consideratiuii of our otvn 
pecuniary interests and our ongugemonts to individuals. Wc thus exhibit our govern- 
ment unuer circumstances of disparagement, and injure our eliaracter.'* 

6. In a subsequent paragraph of the same despatcii, the history of our pecuniary 
concerns with the Guicowar, and tlie successive failures of our plans to relieve that state, 
are concisely and ably given. “ When tlie British (ioverninent first ailixod its guaranty 
to the Giiicowar debt, the receipts and e.xjjenses of tiiat state were prospectively calcu- 
lated,* and an arrangement framed by which it was predicted tliut tiie wiiole of ilio 
guaranteed debt would be extinguislied in a certain, and that a small number of years. 
These predictions, however, were not verified, and the time having expired without any 
material diminution of tlie Bliandarry debt, ne%v calciilutions were made, ami new 
arrangements were grounded on tliem, by which it was predicted with the same confi- 
dence as before, that the whole debt would be paid off within u very limited period, and 
in this state things liavc remained, tlie failure of eacli successive arrangement having 
been followed tip by the adoption of another which promised as much am) effected as 
little.t These arrangements failed, because in none of tlie calculations wliich were the 
basis of them had sufficient allowance been made for adverse contingencies. But a new 
cause of failure, which no accuracy of calculation could have guarded against, 1ms risen 
since 1820, when Syajee Row was placed in the full exercise of tlie powers of govern- 
ment. His liigliness diverteci to his private coffers a large portion of tlie public 
revenues in the form of bribes for annually utiderletting the land, and for granting, 
undef various pretexts, remissions of reveime. While, llierefore, Syajee acciimtilaled a 
private treasure of more than lliirty lacs, tlie revenue of the slate fell short of its 
expenses; the pay of the army and various other public cliarges fell into arrears; us 
often as tiiese arrears became from their amount u source of serious incoiiveiiience to 
his highness, and should have induced liim to part with a portion of his liuard for their 
liquidation, our Goverument relieved him from the pressure by guaranteeing a further 
loan to payoff the arrears. Under this system, the guaranteed debts, iii.stead of dimiiiisb- 
iug naturally increased, and rose at length to a greater amoiint:]: than that of the incum- 
brances of the Guicowar government in lHO-1-5, before our Bhumiurry system had com- 
menced.’* 

7* Gn this view of facts, the Court, after detailing the failure from similar causes of 
the septennial leases made by the resident, gave their approbation of the measures which 
this government was compelled to adopt, of a temporary sequestration of icrritory# 

Nothing therefore remained (they observe, when commenting on Syajee's conduct) 
hut that the British Government should take the fulfilment of the obligations to which 

its 


* Receipts estimsted at Rs. 65,66,663; Dintixursements at Ri. 51*,4>0,35n ; leaving a aurplusof Its. 11,77,313 nppli- 
esble t«> ths payment of intsrast and tbe liquidation of the principal of the debt. 

f The year 1816-17 was fixed by Major Walker, in his Report of the 10th Januair 1800, as the period at wbirh the 
Guicowar govenuneot would be out of debt. On llic 29lh November 1816 tlie debt was stated to la* ff «*. 64,67.000, 
but there Is reason to believe that its real amount was much greater. The year 1818-10 was fixed by Major Osmae as 
Uie period ut which the deirt would probably be extinct ; in April 1880 it amounted to more tlisn a crore of rufiees, 
wtiiis the pay of the army wet flrom three to five years in arrears. In tbat year Mr. Elpliinstone visited liyoda, and 
coatliateed Ipans to the amount of a crore of rupees at a reduced interest. According to Mr. Elpliinstone’s <*Hleulii- 
tiohsi lacs were to be katiually appropriated to the redemption of a debt now amounting to Km. I ,.32,87,08 1. 
In I886-86, notwithstanding considerable payments made in liquidation, and a further reduction of tbe interest from 
10| to 6 per cent., it amounted to Ra. 1,3^1489. 

I ^opeea, 1,3341*3861 
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No. 25. its faith was pledged into its own hands, eiltier by assuming the temporary management 

continued. of the whole of the Guicowar’s dominions^ by exacting a permanent cession of such parts 

Miiuir of territories and other resources as should be equivalent to the interest of the 

Sir Jolln IVlalcolm temporarily sequestrating such larger portion of them as should 

noth Nov. 1830 ’ ^Rtihle you to pay off the principal as well as the interest within a certain period.’’ 

To the first of these three modes of action, it was a sufficient objection that it involved 
a greater assumption of power on our part, and a more extensive alteration in the existing 
order of things, than was necessary for the preservation of our faith and the speedy 
redemption of the Bhandarry debt. Your choice therefore lay between the other two 
measures, and we think you acted wisely in adopting the alternative of a temporary 
sequestration in preference to that of a permanent assumption of territory. We likewise 
entirely approve of your having determined to make no essential change in the mode of 
administering the districts you have sequestered, and of your having declared to the 
Guicowar government, that these districts would be restored to it immediately upon the 
discharge of the loans we had guaranteed.’’ 


8. The measures adopted to secure the benefits we have a right to expect from our 
alliance with the Guicowar state, were suggested by me when on u tour through 
Guzerat; where observation on the spot, added to my previous information, led to my 
proposing plans which appeared to me to combine the increase of political and military 
strength in our northern provinces, with future benefit to our allies, and considerable 
reduction of expense. 

9. These plans embraced the objects of removing the residency from the city of Baroda, 
and vesting extended power* in a political commissioner, whose residence was fixed at 
Ahmedabad, at which central spot the general officer commanding the northern division 
was also stationed, and the whole of the troops placed under his command ^ all former 
separations of our troops (such as the Guicowar subsidiary force, &e.) were to cease, and 
the whole force consolidated became the northern division of the army ; leaving however 
the number of men stipulated in the various treaties, within the Giiieo war’s territories, 
at the disposal of the commissioner, under whom all the political agents in Guzerat 
were placed. 

10. That our future connexion with the Gnico war’s state will be free of trouble, it 
would be folly to expect. We must reconcile ourselves to many evils and embarrass* 
nients in this as in all similar alliances ; we have only a choice of difficulties, but these 
will be found fewer than thej^huve been, if we have wisdom to persevere with undeviatiiig 
firmness in the plan we have adopted ; it is, I am assured, the only one by which we can 
keep alive the native state ; but 1 must here observe, that while 1 am decidedly adverse 
to that continued interference which debases an<l destroys native princes and chiefs, I can 
never approve a course of policy which abstains from the exercise of that general conirol 
vested in ns by treaties, until those whom our counsels and salutary warnings might have 
saved plunge themselves into irretrievable ruin. 

11. i must, in concluding this short record of Baroda affi^irs, state that the evils 
attending them, both as affecting Syajee and the government, have been greatly aggra* 
vated by corrupt agents instilling into his mind false hopes of his receiving support from 
His Majesty’s courts of law at Bombay, and afterwards from the visits of one of his 
principal agents to Calcutta; proofs will be found of thm facts in the records, and they 
are worthy of the serious attention of the authorities in England. They may not he 
capable of complete remedy, but that should be applied as far as practicable ; for there 
exists not amidst the difficulties which must ever attend the administration of this empire, 
one more likely to generate corruption and Intrigtie, or which is more calculated to 
hurry princes and chiefs to their riiiu, than that impression whicU low and intereatCMt 

men 


» Kattywar has been pl^ed under bis general control. 
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men create and maintain, of their being able to appeal in political matters beyoiul the No. W. 
local government under whom they arc placed. * tomtiHund, 

12. The countries of Kattywur and MahceCauiita are divided among tributary princes Minute of 
and ciiiefs, each exercising independent power in the internal rule of his own limits. Sir John Malcolm. 
Some of these arc under our direct authority, but the gnater part arc subject to the Nor. 18Sti 
Guicowar, but placed under our coutrul and managemoiit, as we collect the tributes, Kuttywni*. 
accounting for them to the prince. 

13. This arrangement is indispensable to preserve the general peace of the country, 
and on the whole works well, though utteu attended with cinbarrassiuent; but this chiefly 
arises from our nut being content with the great benefit bestowed on these countries by 
the comparative mildness of our rule, and the good done our own tirovinces by the atldi- 
lional means we have accpiired of saving them from the continued attacks of predatory 
neighbours. Instead of dwelling upon these real benefits, and receiving occasional 
outrages tvith that toleration it is net essury to do in such countries, when under the 
progress of improvement, we often hurry to condemn tlie whole system, from its wanting 
some of those forms which wc have introtlnced into more settled districts under our 
direct rule ; and we doubt, on legal grounds, our rights of interposing onr authority to 
iilleviate, when we cannot altogether remove evils of such magnitiKie. But onr non- 
interference, if continued, will tend to unhappy results. Many chicls have eontracted to 
maintain the local peace, and failing in this obligation, they are liable to forfeiture of 
their lands; but cases continuuily occur when they really have not the power of liilfiiling 
such terms, and it appears harsh to punish men for not doing what th(\v cannot do. But 
I have treated this point very fully in iny Minnie on Kattywar, under date the 24lli 
September 1830, with the last paragraphs of which 1 shall conclude this part of my 
subject. 

14. ** The permanent control over these countries must, I conceive, carry with it a power 
to fulfil the guarantees, and to maintain the gimeral peace of the peninsula of Kattywar. It 
is to me quite evident that we can only do so by acting in these instances as our predecessors 
did; their interference to punish outrages committed by outlaws and inKiirgents, winch the 
injured parties had not power to do, formed a part of the existing usages of the coiintry that 
we guaranteed ; and to adopt another course appears to mo contrary to the letter and spirit 
of our engagement s. 

16. " It may be stated, that though a regard to our public faith recommended such a 
course, legal difficulties which arise out of a strict construction of these terms, must render 
the exercise of such a power by us highly objectionable. These objections did not prnhaldy 
occur when our guarantee was pledged, and the chiefs who concurred in our arrangements 
no doubt expected that we would act in the same manner as their former superiors had dune. 

Besides, they were at that period under the rule of native princes, and never could have 
anticipated events which would subject them to forfeiture of their lands, to which th(»y now 
are liable, for the non-pcrformaiicc of engagements whicli, from the actual condition of their 
power, tho^ may be unable to perform. Of this 1 am convinced, that if wo do not interpose 
our authority more than we have hitlierto done to terminate the recurring oiitrages against 
the public peace, this country will cither remain infested as at present by plunderers, or its 
chiefs will fall one by one into the vortex of our ordinary rule — an event 1 think much to be 
deprecated, as it will in every view, financial and political, be attended with evils. The 
c^nge, in its commencement, will spread alarm, ancl we shall have impressions of onr medi- 
tated encroachments spread along the whole of our western frontier, whore, from the nature 
of the soil' and the population, it is most essential we should be regarded as protectors and 
supporters of the pnnees and chiefs, who enjoy their power from, perhaps, an older line of 
aneestry than any in India, if not in the world. 

16, There is no escape from such a conseouence that 1 can contemplate, except that we 
either abandon Kattywar to anarchy, or introduce a special authority suited to our obliga- 
tidna, to the actual condition of the country, aixl to the usages and character of its iuhabi- 

VI. 3 F 
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No. £5. tants. To those who assume that we are restrained from framing the exercise of our con- 

continued, trolling rule over such countries as Kattywar, according to its condition^ by the attention 

Minute of bound to pay to established regulations or legal enactments, I can only reply, that if 

Sir John Malcolm found to be inconsistent with the diversified character of our power over the difierent 

30th Nov. 1830 * natives of India, they should be changed or modified so as to admit exceptions.*' The 
period is arrived when, if this is not done, all India must shortly become subject to. our 
courts of Adawlut ; for if thcro is no medium between these and the opposite extreme of non- 
interference, no native state in the present condition of India can long exist. The anandiy 
that will prevail from constant warfare in territories contiguous to our own, or the follies or 
crimes of their uncontrolled princes or chiefs, must sooner or later make them become subjiect 
to our direct rule — an event which is assuredly not desirable, and every efifort therefore 
should bo made by which it can be averted. 

17- Referring to Kattywar, I proposed,* in the first instance, that the political agent hi 
that country should be placed under the general authority of the Commissioner of Guzerat^ 
and that the latter should visit Kattywar twice annually ; and all criminals who had been 
guilty of capital crimes, such as robbery and murder in tne territories of these petty states, 
in which the chief might be too weak to punish them, should be tried, and acquitted or 
sentenced by a court in which the conimissiuner should preside, aided by the political agent, 
and three or four chiefs as assessors. 


Cutcli. 


Sattarali. 


18. The sentence, when death, should require the confirmation of Government. I bad 
much communication on the subject of a trial like the above, while in Kattywar, with the 
acting political agent, Mr. Blane, and with natives the most conversant with the habits and 
actual situation of that country, and found all of the same opinion upon this point, w^hich 
they deemed quite essential to the preservation of peace and order; and they thought;, a.s 
I do, that without some such arrangement, we could not fulfil our guarantee of preserving 
the peace of the country or promote its general improvement. It would, no doubt, ad3 
greatly to our influence and power ; but that is desirable as long as it does not supersede 
the authority of the princes and chiefs of Kattywar in their internal administration. 

19. There has been no change in our existing relations with Cuteh ; but the force main- 
tained in that country, as well as the political ageuc}^ have been reduced so as to exceed, in 
a very small degree,-f our receipts from it. The wtiole of the late proceedings of Govern- 
ment regarding that country are fully stated in my Minute, dated Dapooree. 

20. With regard to the rajah of Sattarah and the northern jagheerdars, their relations 
have undergone no change since first established in 1818, and finally settled 

The expense of the political agency has been greatly reduced by an arrangement thui 
vests the cominandmant of troops at Sattarah, as at llhooj, with political powers. 1 
stated in a Minute that iuis necessary to hold out objects of ambition to military 
wdio render tlicmselves acquainted w ith the languages, the manners, and usages oC oliV 
native subjects ; and “ I know no greater advantage that Government cun derive from 
their success than being able, when they obtain rank, to combine in one^ person military 
and political duties. . Under ordinary circuipstances this is of the greatest utility, and on 
the occurrence of war on an extended scale, the benefits^ which mtiy result from it are 
incalculable," 


21. A recent rupture between the rajah of Sattarah and the family and adherents i^ tb# 
minor chief of Ukulcote, who was under his care as guardian* occasioned his garrison 10; 
be c.xpclled from that strong fortress ; but my being iu the Deccan at the periodi inift 
instantly moving troops from every quarter, produced, the early termination pf ap 
w^hich, bad less prompt measures been adopted, oiigh^ bave been attended wUhygftnl 
expense and much loss of life. I state this foct, because it is the second tin^e (the 

InStiMliQ*: 

^ 


* This has been done. f See Minute. &c. CuCbK. 

t The Ute Sir Ttiomas MunrO) Sir Barry Close, Sir David Ochterlony, Colonel Walker, ank itoy 
os instances of the advantages that may be derived from this combination of the political pon«r 
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install^ occurred in Giiserat^) within thU year tliat iny presence in the provinces has 
remedieil the great defects of our system^ which subdivides power in a degree that creates 
delays, which are alike injurious to the tiuaucial aud political interests of Ciovei iiinent. 

22 * None of our subsisting engagements with the linaum of Muscat or Arab chiefs 
have been modidoti or changed, interference in their internal disputes has been carefully 
avoided, while piracy has been repressed, and the increasing trade now curried on in Arab 
Btigias uniioiiitces the success of that humane and wise policy whicli souglit the reform 
of these predatory tribes by opening to them honest and profitable employment. 

4^. In conformity with my Minute noted in ilie marginj* (ilie measures suggested in 
which were sanctioned by the supreme government), Lieutenant Burns liiid been directed 
to proceed up the Indus with presents for Ranjeet Singh, and he may heexpociccl to add 
to his political labours a much more complete account than we yet possess of the naviga- 
tion of that river, particularly its “ Delta.*' 

24. There are few considerations more connected with the political prosperity of the 
territories of Bombay than the maintenance of the privileged classes of the Deccan, and 
the further extension of an order which gives such hope of forming a respeciahle and 
attached native aristocracy. My attention was early ilireeted to the subject ; and having 
visited Poonah soon after my arrival, 1 brought to the notice of tlie Board, and proposed 
arrangements to which my colleagues agreed. 'Jo understand these arrangements, how- 
euer, it is necessary to trace the rise and progress of this order and its jircsent condition, 
fts well as tlie means by which it has been maintained. 

25. In the beginning of the your 182*2 registers were appointcil to the Deccan, and 
the nobility and gentry became alarinetl lest they should he made liable to the forms and 
process of such English courts as they had alrea<ly heard of in the Concan. In the middle 
of the same year Mr. Elphiiistonc visited the Deccan, and received renionstruncos on the 
subject from the Vinchorkur and other chiefs, who quoted his proclamation of the 1 1th 
February 1818, by whicli, they said, all the privileges enjoyed under the Mahrutta govern- 
ment had been guaranteed ; that the revolution liad burdened them with debts which they 
never could pay; and that it would, therefore, be a breach of faith, and ruinous t4> their 
characters and comfort, to subject them to Ailawluts. In consequence of these remon- 
strances, when courts of justice were introduced into the Deccan, the same order which 
announced their apjiointment and jurisdiction contained ** a list of persons of rank to 
lir.hoiii some exemption from strict process was intended,” which measure, and the further 
ft^ge,that the Comniisitionei*s afforded to these persons by heuriug representations and 
gluons daily, prevented for the moment further compluiiu. 

26 . Mr. Chaplin^ wrote to Government that the snrdars must not only be exempt 
from ordinary processes, but that tlie judges should be strictly enjoined not to drag up 
to court unnecessarily men of rank and respectability on even criminal charges, and 
Government accordingly ordered, without reservation, that causes against surilars were to 
be reported to the ^^Cominissioner, who would take measures himself for settlitig them, 
or fiirnish the judge with special instructions in each case.” The judges were also 
directed to treat men of rank with the cons idi^ rat ion to which they were entitled by 
usage, and received a full discretion to set aside forms that were harsh and derogatory 
to their character. The Commissioner accordingly divided $ the privileged orders hito 
three cittsses, exempting some persons entirely, and others partially, from the hirict 
process of the court. 

8?. 4 new difficuly arose. Suits bad been filed, and in some decrees passed by the 
reg^eirs against surdars which could never be enforced without ruining them, and their 

creditors 

* An fm|io«tor invided the north-eMt district with nearly 6.000 plunderers, who were ipeedily di»comflted by my 
Mng wMiin fiorty milea ct the teens, and ittuing orden to the diflerent corps to move. 

f MUinU pr ilw Ooyemor, nntsrsd in Coiia. SOth January 162a 
t JMir sT lOSMiW § LeUeruTad November 1825. 
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No. S5. cred'itorg gave them no rest in the Adawlut, and no intermission of , private tuka^ar* To 

t wuinue d, meei this evil the judge was empoweredt to execute such cases partiallf in reference to 

Minute of the debtor*s rank and means, and tiikaza was declared illegal by proclaniation* , 

Sir John Malcolm, 28. In two months afterwards the commission was abolished. The political diittea of 
30th Nov. 1830. that officer were transferred to Government, the vakeels of the stirdars to the Persian* 
secretary’s office, and the Poonah and revenue duftars, by which last the commissioner 
had exercised a check over collectors, to a sub^secretary in the territorial department. 
Mr. Elphinstone, however, having at the same time repaired to Poonah, his presence 
weakened the effect of the evils produced by the loss of the commission ; but it soph 
became apparent that something more than a judge and a collector was required 111 jlik 
Deccan, and the delicacy of the duty intrusted to the judge in respect to clainis agkl^ . 
surdars, and the striking contrast it presented to the rigid and uncompromising routiiii^^ 
of an Adawlut, suggested the propriety of establishing a separate jurisdiction for 1^;! 
performance. The agent for surdars was appointed. This was the state of affairs wjtififi 
1 came to India. I was easily convinced of the evil of retaining the native vakeels 
chi€^fs in a society constituted as that of the island of Bombay is, and that the records oiT 
the Poonah office could not he conveniently referred to if kept at tiie residency ; an^l that 
the revenue duftar without a competent superintendent would be quite useless, and that 
the heavy Adawlut duties of the agent left him but little leisure for the trial of suits against 
surdars, which had fallen Into great arrears. This combination of causes led to ii|y pro* 
posing several modifications or the system. One of the most important was the appoint* 
ment of a deputy agent of surdars, acting under the agent, hut with the utiderpiientioned 
specific duties : 

To hear original and apjiealed suits against surdars. 

To be the medium of communication between them and Government. 


To receive their vakeel, and to pay themselves all the courteous attention which tliey 
derive frbm the representative of Government. 

And lastly (though nut specified in the instructions) to form a complf?te substitute for 
the Persian secretary’s office whclnever the Government was in the Deccan. I am de«> 
cidedly of opinion that, for many years, and until those that belong to the privileged 
classes fully understand their condition, an experienced and able deputy agent cannot 
be dispensed with. It is quite impossible that the agent for surdars, with high judiclat 
duties to perform, could give that minute attention to the arbitration of differences wVigh 
occur to any of these classes, much less could he accompany the Governor when, o|| 4; 
tour in the Deccan, Candeish, or the Southern Mahratta country. 

29. The general reasons for maintaining this appointment will be found in my Miimte 
noted in the margin. ;( But it is on its superior economy as well as utility that I grovarii 
my opinion for the necessity of its continuance. 

39. The deputy agent has attended me at Daporee and throughout all my tours in the 
Deccan. He has completely supplied the place of the Persian secretary, having con* 
ducted all my intercourse with princes and chiefs. He 1ms during that period translated 
and disposed of seventeen hundred and four petitions, all of which have been submitted 
by him, and orders given regarding them by me. Nor has this prevented the execution 
of other duties. Four hundred and fifty^-six suits and arbitrations have been decided 
adjusted during the period of the last two years and a-half. The cost of the whole charge 
of the agent’s department, including the agent, bis defiuty, and office, is 24,417 nipeea 
per aiinuin. Since it was establishedi the Persian secretary’s duty has been 
with the Governor during twenty months that 1 have been in the Deccan^ at 
charge only of 4,000 rupees, and this includes a very long tour through the 
Mahratta country, 

81. The 


* Continued snd Violent impoitunitj. 


tj 


t Circular Letter, 9 JaiittuiTy 181^ 
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SI. Th® extra disbursement of these twenty montlis are little more one-lmlf of what No. W. 
that part of the Persian office cost that attended Mr. Etphinstone four months in 182(>, 

when his tour did not extend beyond Sattarali ; but there cannot be a <ioiibt as to the 

superior economy as well as efficiency of the Ctoveriior when in the Deccan, being aided Minute of 
by this officer instead of the Persian secretary. John Malcolm. 

^ 32. 1 stated in a Minute, noted in the margin, • on the policy of inaintuining the pri- 
vileged classes (particularly the third class), “ That there is nothing in the new code 
that creates inconvenience or einharrassmeiit from the existence or extension of the pri- 
vll^ed classes of the Deccan j I can confidently state that, during my whole experience 
id'India, I have known no institution so prized* by iho.se who eiijoy its exeinpiions, or 
more gratifying to the whole people among whom it was estahlished.*' It is recognized, 
as I have elsewhere stated, by the lowest orders, as a conce.ssion in forms to those whom 
tnev deem their superiors, and as such is received ns a boon by a community who, from 
their condition, neither iimlerstand nor appreciate those unyielding forms that deny alike 
advantage of birth and the claims of rank and service; and when one of my colleagues 
deprecated what he termed a departure from “ an even course of justice, wherein all 
iniurlous distinctions are unknown,** and expressed doubt of the soundness of the policy 
wliich confers the privileges that have been conferred on the third clas.** of this order, 

“ I will ask (1, observed in reply) if {irivileges and exemptions similar in principle to those 
from which arguments that have been brought forward on this occasion go to include 
our native subjects, are not fuiniliur to every government of the known world ? Has 
the principle of equality as to the substance of justice banished from Kiiglaiifl privileges 
and exemptions that mark, in the forms and (iroeess of law% llie distinctions of birth, of 
rank, of office ? Has not the peer the |)rivilege to be tried by his peers ? Is be not 
exempt from personal arrest, except in criminal mutters ? and does lie not, in certain 
cases, claim distinction, even in death, by usserting a right to resign his life on the 
block, not on the gullow^s ? Members of Purliameiit have many privileges ; that of par- 
don from arrest is a principal one ; judges, and the clergy, have privileges ; and to all 
these, and to officers high in the civil and inilitary employ of their country, usage has 
granted a courteous treatment which confers di.stiiictionH even where the right is not 
establishetl. All this existing under our Governmenr, and in a country where man U more 
upon a par with man in reality than in any nation in the universe, proves how natural 
tto dfsire of such distinction is to the human breast. Yet when we became, throtigh 
cohibibation of extraordinary causes and events, sovereigns of India, whose population 
efterish distinctions in the various branches of the community more than any people of 
the earth, we desire to lay it down as a principle to admit no privileges or exemptions, 
evaa Id the form of the judicial branch of our administration the inhabitants of this 
vast empire are all to be reduced to one level. The same writ, the same messenger, is 
to summon noble and peasant to our courts of Adawlut, and beyond what the eonriesy 
of an Eiiglisht judge may choose to bestow, no man is to have a privilege that murks 
the high family of which he is the representative, the honourable place be holds in the 
commoDity, the name he may have acquired by public works or chartlies, or the obliga* 
tioD the state owes him for his civil or military services.** 

33. There are reasons why, as foreign rulers, we cannot elevate the natives of India to a 
level with their conquerors. We are compelled by policy to limit their ambition, both in 
the^civil govermneut and in the army, to inferior grades ; but this necessity coiiHtitules in 
my opinion the stro^estof reasons for granting them all tliat we can with safetv. 'rheir 
vanity and Ipve of dwtinction are excessive, and a politic gratification of such feelings may 
be nMe a poweifiil means of creating and preserving a native aristocracy worthy of the 
nenyer^ttnd exciting to honourable action, men whom a contrary system must degrade in 

their 

• 4ch fiepctaibsr 1889. 

t ¥mm ciw tlw fervlcs,aMt tlw sflhst cC diinstc on tbs brslth of £urop«siif, s youth but s few yeir. (row 

school Cftin oOAiti^aifwIgOof s sfUsb court. 
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their Own estimation and in that of the community, and who, instead of being the most 
eiBbient of all ranks to proserv'e order, and give dignity to society to which they belong and 
strength to the Government to which they owe allegiance > are depressed by our levelliiig 
system into a useless and discontented class. Many, judging from results, ascribe to the 
want of virtue and good feeling, and to rooted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to our conduct as rulers. We shape our system to sujt our 
own ideas. The constitution of our government requires in all its branches an efficient 
chock and great regularity ; but in our attention to forms and routine, we too often forget 
the most essential maxims of state policy, and every deviation is arraigned that disturbs 
the uniform usage of our affairs in courts of justice. No motives suited to their prejudi^s 
and their habits are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the embers of virtiib, 
or to excite an honourable ambition among our native subjects. Yet, pursuing this 
system, our records teem with eulogies on the excellencies of our establishments, and the 
degeneracy of all, and particularly the higher classes of India, whom, in the case before me, 
it is desired (from no cause that I can understand but rigid adherence to system) to exclude 
from a few unimportant privileges, which, though little more than a shadow of distinc- 
tion, are sought for with an eagerness that singularly shows the character of the commu- 
nity, and confirms me in the belief I have long entertained, that by our neglect in conciliating 
and honouring the hig*her and more respectable class of our native subjects, j we cast away 
the most powerful means we possess of promoting the prosperity and permanence of the 
empire. The maintenance of the privileged classes in the Deccan, and the extension of that 
excellent institution to our northern provinces, where it is more particularly required, will 
greatly depend upon the establishment of a high local authority. I have fully treated this 
subject in a letter to Lord William Bentinck,^ upon the revision of the administration of 
this presidency. In enumerating the many advantages, fnancial as Well as political, that 
would result from the appointment of a commissioner to the different divisions of our ter- 
ritory, I have stated my opinion that this form of rule was essential to enable us .to pre- 
serve the privileged classes in the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta country, aa well as 
to introduce them to Guzerat.” 


34. It appears to me de.sirable that employment and means of distinguishing themsefves 
in the public service should be early afforded to this class ; that we cannot do without they 
have confidence in support and protection from some high local authority. Their alarin at 
our Regulations, which are few and easy to be understood, will gradually subside ; a com- 
plete knowledge of them will be required ; but men of rank can only be encoura^p^ to 
Giigiige ill public duties by a belief grounded on personal feeling that they are safe hV their 
honour and character, which they never can bo while the construction of oiir provincial ad- 
ministration exposes them to the daily hazard of being placed under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of distmet departmmte. 

35. The privileged classes in the Deccan (I observed in the letter to ^wHch 1 Imye 
alluded) were instituted by Mr. Elphinstone. This order was regardedhy hlm.^wjith anxious 
solicitude till the day of his embarkation, and he went to his native oountiy acCPbipanied by 
the strongest testimonies of their regard and gratitude. 1 have in my itreatroent of in^- 
viduals, and in every arrangement connected with this class, endeavoured to follow the 
steps of my predecessor, and my previous knoiyledge of many of thos^. who belong to %>and 
bth^ circumstances, have given me many advslntages in allaymg^heir fears, and confiMitog 
their confidence in the preservation of an or^nr to wladl! recent events 9^^ 
attach importance, and are prompt to resist every chaijget .'of that 

laws whicn; modified as they are with teferebce to the^ and QO||ditiQia#r ^ 

cognize as the beat that could be established.** ^ - 

^ ♦ 7th November 1850. ' 

t The address presented to the Governor at Poona, the day after they heard of the false idlegatSon Of the iiitivos 
of Bombay, relating to their desire to have tbe.jttrisdietion of the supreme court extended m JiM is a 

remarkable proof of the value they attach to their condition. . r ^ 
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86. At ^connected with the mainteiM&nce of the privilegfed orders, and still more with the 
preservation and creation of a landed aristocracy, 1 must consider the question of estublisli- 
ing^ Nuserana, now under reference to the honourable the Court of Diroctii^ as one of 
much importance, and I shall be pardoned, therefore, if 1 recapitulate at .some loi^lh the 
reasons which make me so anxious upon a subject, which in my opinion so nerionsty involves 
the prosperity of the political interest of tiiis quarter of India. 

37 . My Minutes noted in the margin,* upon the subject of Nuserana (or fine u])oii suc- 
cession^ are too voluminous to give an abstract of them; sudice it to state that, early after 
ray arrival at Bombay, 1 took un this subject on the ground of a Minute of Mr. (Miaplin's, 
formerly Commissioner of the Deccan, whose local knowledge and gimeral experience well 
qualifica him to judge such a question. It had in its favour, that of being a tax that was 
OOe way or another familiar to all holders of grunts of lands thronghont India. It was 
recommended in the Quarter where I proposed to introduce it by the peculiar circumstauee 
of OUr largest landholders (the Mahratta jagheerdars) holding a consuieraVile proportion of 
tteir lands asserinjams or military service tenures. To the inhtTitance of those lands, their 
direct heirs were admitted to have undoubted right; but that of adoption, though graiitetl 
to several, was refused to others, and this, 1 found, throw' doubt and distress upon the 
minds of all, unfavourable to their happiness, to the prosperity of their estates, and to the 
peace of the country. 

38t The imposition of Nuzerutia was of course popular with them, because it seemed aii 
inheritaiice which had been rendered uncertain ; out on the otlier hand, our refusing it, 
because they had no positive right, included an annihilation of their family, which, under 
all the vicii^tudcs of fortune to which tliey were exposed under a native government, they 
could but little dread. 


Ai'PKNnix, 

IMo. 

Minute 01 
Sir John Malcului. 
m\i Nov. 18 : 10 . 

Nu/crana 


39; It has been argued that Bajeo Row in several cases resumed their e.statcs. In the 
early part of Bajeo Row’s reign tliis was not his policy : in latter limes he became alarmed 
at the increasing power of his nobles, and certainly did so, but his contlnci in this particular 
is believed to have been one of the chief causes of his ilownfall. It excited not only discon- 
tent, but the defection of those who had been attached to his family, and it cannot therefore 
be idduced as an example worthy of our imitation. 

40. The propositipn for establishing Nuzcraiui, owing* to a previous order that restricted 
the Bombay government from making any changes ulVecting the condition of the Mahrutta 
jagl^rdars, was referred to the supreme government, who took a diflTerent view of many 
p^ris of the subject, on the ground of its being financially hh well as politically inexpedient. 
TihuB first was no doubt grounded partly on a mistake, for it was evidently thought by the 
supreme government that revenue to the amount of forty-one lacs of rupees would be 
sacrificed, if scrinjam lands, to which Uierc were no direct heirs, were not BC(|uestered ; and 
though this profitable result could not be anticipated to occur in less than sixty or seventy 
years, it aimeared too much to abandon even in prospect. A ch^ar statement, however, 
from Mr* Nesbitt, the principal collector, enabled me to show that, under no circumstance, 
could onC-half the amount calculated revert to govenimcnt, the remainder being ulicnutecl 
for iivcr. It was also clear, that if the resolution of government not to admit of adoption 
wai diecidedly taken, few estates would be lung without an iieir ; and us 1 observed in my 
Minute of 12th November 18*29, Spurious children would bo imposed upon government, 
and lio country presents such means of fraud in this particular as India, lliesc frauds t 
fbuM praetiseo to a great extent throughout Malwa and Kajpootana. They were seldom 
dolecfted. tiiobgh it: was the interest of tim collateral heir to do so* In the present case, no 
oa^ WlH imve im iuurect in xeeldiig to reveal the secrets of the harem, because no one but a 
diroct heir naale will be allowed to succeed. 

%ll- As yet (I added) men have been unwillinc to believe we would refuse to admit 
adoptions^ and attempts have not been made to deceive ; but let it be decided that they are 

• Idtb sod ifitfi SspteiBbef I8S8i Till Jsfiusrysiul f2ili Novfmber 
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upt.tp bo admitted (and it will be eriiel, if not unjust, , to keep indmdualain 
a point}, and every art will be praptiied to prevent a japee in jbe suocetsion: €|M»dt<lie 
otherwise, when so many are interested in the, event ? for our. resumc^on of w lafsfwijafifheer 
is a complete revolution among all who have influence or office. ,Tite village offiom /lu^ 
ryots may remain, but all others are generally dieplaiced/’ « ' i? ii * 

42. If the principal jagheerdars and others, whose grants dejfiend 'upott direct heir^ tblill, 

and to whom we deny the right (sacred amongst Hindboe) bf adoption, had been'adndtlfd 
on paying Nuzerana, the government of Bombay would this ihst year hate bnd it^ 
enriched with eight or ten lacs of rupees ; limited as it is," we have? hot received a ^ai6 *ift^d 
a>half. 1 consider, however, that circumstances gave one of the chiefs, ‘ Chiptaffinn R 
Putwurdin, so full a right to the confirmation of bis adoption, that I have not hesUa^d^to 
give him a letter to that effect, stating that the whole subject being before the Gotirtjll 
Directors was the only ground which led me to refrain froni complying with his eaViiftt 
request, so strongly supported as it was by the facts and elhims, and earnestly re^dS- 
mended by the political agent. Appah Dessye Nepunkur is another case in which leave^c 
adopt cannot, 1 think, be refused. He is most anxious, from being in veiy infirib beklth, 
and the whole of his country is iu a state of agitation, from fear of the consequences that 
will attend his death. ^ 

43. In reference to this chief and Chintamun Row, who are the greatest of the jagheer- 
dars, I have, in my remarks on the probable result of the views of the Supreme Governinenl 
on this point being adopted, observed, I cannot know how far the Supreme Govemtnent 
would consider the case of both or either of these chiefs as exceptions to the opei^ktibn 6i 
the principles they have stated ; but it is proper I should here observe, that if either takbs 
place while I am at the head of this Presidency, I shall entreat the Goverbor-gerteM, ir 
Council to pause before ho directs the resumption of lands of chiefs who have^ keiba’Se 
prominent a part during the last thirty years. Their reputation is known tbirbuj^pift'lfll 
the southern part of India, and these chiefs, whatever has been their conduct alt varibbi 
periods of their history, have had their names associated with our first succesm i»i the 
Deccan, having co-operated in 1800 and 1803 as allies of the British trqops, and Wripg 
subsequently, with their numerous dependents, been settled by us in the jagheers 
now enjoy. 

44. 'JThe resumption, on the ground that we are not compelled by treaty to admit of l^ieir 

or their widow's adopting a son, according to the usages of Hindoos, might be no injustice, 
but it would nevertheless be deeply injurious to our interest. It would add to the impm- 
sioii, already too common, of our grasping policy* Men who would applaud our seizing 
lands by conquest, or who would not be startled by our arbitrarily imprisoning or even putting 
to death those wo deem hostile, would consider tne annexation, during a period of peiSce; Ol 
the estates of chiefs above stated to our territories, as an act which violated isnpliea if nql 
direct pledges of favour and protection ; and it would bereave of all hope thoseiwhd held 
property in land that was liable under any pretext to be attached by OovenimGnt. . The 
legal right we had to attach such lands in the failure of direct j^ira^ wan muds* dwelt upoil; 
to which I replied, "With respect to the legal right3 of the paHwfrpfopoeed tobe aubiw 
to Nuzerana in this quarter of India, it is a question uito which I have never entered.' . : fjblic 
legal rights to lands, power, or office of a conquered peQp}ej^ap|>eE^r^. ^9 199 lo be the 

conquerors may choose to continue to them at the 

confer.’' In examining their claims and rights when. prQugqt^';|nto (uscussio9,;jLt{ 
appeared tome that we were bound to consider q^^^How^^qr 
were received and understood by the native/, wruisg 

interpreted by our strict rules of judging 'qpa upon su^ qqesj^n^ 

upon this question, 1 will affirm that no mpre 

tioii that I have proposed should be giranted tp ,them, thqo the prlncmw 

dars. The mode in which they have fpf, thirty years been 

ment, the manner in which their submissipn to ^ouv r authority wqs' r 

attention with which they have nldkys ,^een |reated py 
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^biglMt^Aiiicttonaries of gorenuuent/ combined with the iea?e alireidy muted to lumbers, 
to adopt, bad I am sure cotiire^d an impression that the estates we left in their jfossee* 
akm, howerer designated, woiml not be resumed, ^fhey judged thi^ qaestum with no 
referenee to legal rights, but to the usages to which they had been habitiiated ; and they 
expected the same motives which had induced the British Oovemment to confiftn them in 
their estates during a struggle, iti which their secession from tiieir prince was of ingiortance« 
and gave it roputatiou at a period of victory when |>eace and order %vere: adviUiceil^ 
by acts of grace and generosity, would continue to operate to tho benehi of their families, 
friends, and dependents who subinitteil at the same time tliey did to our authority. 
Such 1 have not a doubt were the impressions of those chiefs, and such they continued to 
entertain till the resumption of the lands of one ot'tlie branches of the Puoruivlaree family 
created a great sensation ; but tliat has been much allayed, by its being considered a case 
of doubt wUether the adoption of the late chief was coinpleto before ho expired, and 
from their continuing to cherish hopes that the appeal of the family will still meet with 
fitention. 

45. The supremo government, from the tenor of their t*eply, appeared to attach little im- 
portance to the jaghcerdars, being obliged to furnish a quota of eleven hundred and fifty 
norse: this horse, it was concluded from a former Keport of Mr. Chaplin, continue! in a 
state of complete inefficiency, and in fact a more naiuo of a subsidiary. I stated in reply, 
that such bodies of men were exactly what those by wliotn tlioy were employed choose to 

, make them, and that 1 meant to carry into execution ati arrangement by w hich four hundred 
of them, well commanded, would be constantly on duty with the political ugeiit ; and the 
remainder would bo kept up and called for on emergency. With the power wo had from 
Irbies to enforce this obligation, 1 could entertain no doubt of rendering the contingent 
efficient. It has already become so: and the lieports of Mr. Nisbutt, of the charnettr 
-Anii conduct of this body, have fully verified all my anticipatious. Tlioy are now, as they 
hkvo been for the last twelvemonth, employed in preserving tlie general pcaue of the country. 

46, I have asserted that this tax might be greatly extended, and that it would be most 

S iductive and not unpopular. The reasons for those opinions are fully given in my 
note. The payment of Nuxerana is in conformity with ancient and established usage; 
it is associated with the confirmaliou of hereditary claims; and us a tux, it is tKculiarly 
nppropriate to the actual condition and feelings of a innrnbcr of the inhabitants of the ^ro^ 
races which hayie recently become subject to British rule in this quarter of India, Fhe 
itune view of this question has been taken by nearly all the most able revenue officers at 
this Presidency; but as was to be expected, 'tery diltereftt opinions were formed by some oi 
the civil functionaries of other seltlements, to whom his Lordship in Couiicii thoiigut proper 
to refer the subject for conskleiation, Sbme of these saw no prospect of success in tin*! 
proposed; maintenance atul reforms in the higher (rlasses of oiir subjects ; others viewed the 
whole plan as unfavourable, from its interference with the establisAted forms and procewoH 
of our Courts ; while numbers could not anticipate attachment in any Cla^ of natives, except 
those who grew rich and great in 6tir offices ahd ostablishrnents ; and ihC’ latter looked to 
oredte from them a native aristocracy, which all Were ready to admit 'Wi^ wanted ih our 
li^ian administration. 

-4T. it 

is no branch of our Indian adauni^ratiun in 
idudied;; a^ t thUst affirm my belief that 

thim from the 

? are genwlly fixed in the 

^m'bon(i4eiK» ih our own native servants, to 
Wild to m^ke the alloWaiices that arc rtM|uired fojr the 
IKn. oMh expect and enforce a sudden conformity 

[ to every exlstmg feeling and prejudice of the party from 
VI. 3 G whom 
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]S[o. i# in^t944 Wbere thifik ikn4 

nontmufid, aud crio)«|8:^« CfOm 1 ^: 1 ^ 

Minute of PW W ofUn, o|i tlji^ ajtgteaw^t.^ m B^%!vho 

Sir Jphn'MaUiolifti driven tci. ^ ooiituniiacy^^ jQpppfiiioi^ Ifij 

30tli Nov. i$9a pl«Qb« ap^rdipg to t)|eir k^pwledg^ (E^ axp^}e|M% Vl^m;bM4^X)eoiAl off^ 

ky u^ore oevfjr^ laa^inis^ of our rplo into iiQia||>«lblo. orimos/ In lllif'dais^e il^ kteni 
^ief after fall before our unbending aveteni# In aoine pa«ll$ iaf . nn)r extended^ dbtt 
nipiis this may have been nepessary. I tieitber mean to Jmpagn die nof) 
of tho 3 e who have had to reduce such pountries to a state of cHer^ aAd i^hder their yiiibH^ 
bitants (wbaiover was their repk) subejrdinate our priiiclpler«B4<o})ed}e«yt1^!^^ 
of pur laa(8 aud regulations ^ butap a desire of avoiding ttese T^^ 
measures which have been adopted to maintain the superior .elatiea». and pavtkiib^^ 
higher jagheerdars in the Dcccaii^ and as 1 believe those ni^surc^«, if 
mutely tend to promote the permanent peace and prospeHty ^ 
in so doing to increase instead of diminishing our resources, 1 must pphtend* A&t 
circumstances require that the question, as it affecU this Preikl^peyf )jfe|de<^ 
general but as to its local merits.** . * ' V . V / J /. ti 

48. The chiefs and natives of rank under this Presideissy ara not liablo to coma intiOOoUk 
siou with our provincial courts of justice, as they liave done in othenr. parts | of . India aliaoH 
immediately after they recognized our power, and beforp tiheyopbld undersiaDd or break die 
forms and principles by which these courts are regulated. Several lir% wholly exeidpt:!£rbTi| 
the jurisdiction of the Adawlut. The establishment of the priy4ege4 classes Ivis^efis^^ 
others exemptions in our law proceedings that prevent tboir pridelieing offended ^ and .Ottf 
short and, simple code is becoming every day more known, and the Way is gr«aluaUy>vayji^ 
for its more general introduction. Civil suits under this code wUlbe dmc^t 

bands of respectable natives,^ which will greatly tend to. our bsw9!becpmjng‘Pep¥blRfc> Knnili 

all these causes combined, we may expect that men of thl^ highest tank.. wiH ao<^ Msenoiai 

died to a system in which we sacrifice iSO much of fo^m aiid. of ourv Qwn*|Kr(^ixliec»;^tor 

theirs. Though several of the great jagheerdars are exempt! Orpra tha opeyadoJi^ 

is provided that their descendants (maintaining their personal privff^g^)' 

to them ; but as those who are not exempt, as well as large , pr(^ietpm,,>a);e^vlimgi^^ 

within their own estates, they may be pronounced as gradually ]^ec,(^n^.a^spi:iat^ wi^^^ 

in adrainistration of the country, and no result ^n tend 

peace and prosperity of this part of India. . \ J j 

49. These are the grounds on which I must pray the Court.el I^irei^tbrs 
they direct the resumption of the estates of th® jagheerdars. 

failures of their heifs maje.t It ig pn.thpse^ grmiiKls.that 
permitted, and Nuzerai>n. takf n. j am.fparlul to distufk; tbo^i^ 
cV;qntrie8 possessed by these chitf^r; »ee no profit to 
I am certain, however lawful w^p^ .weihaft sufi^ g^ 

aqd destroy the fairest prqpRft^tjl bavp Id mnjn Indja ;(;fi^t.£mlirpie^ *an4 

ipj^lligent aristocracy, lxit;of.g|im 9 g|l^ir a^aehmeRt hyiasl^^ 
trntiou of the country. V - . - ivi * dt i; j io In'Uii.il sit Ito amps hn^ |4i 
«5(!K 1 have, in tha-Minute refmed;ito/ien«m^tatedvtim‘lfoiglgl4^flj|b8#^ 
whom the resolution of the 8npreni» *iO(XWtrnmeiiik>woijdfeej few wg e giiw 


olo9ot4liesa observationsD witjbUcmEe flivtliei^ dLira^ 

to5 iddfv^lSi!^rth^BuiBira^ 

only ita^ 
ip the^jhhBliii 


niia Minute wai written* they heve been mMle entirely ao by a new Begsktieil# 

t -YMiLl>ItnnW>.l,8tlL Key. 30. — .. — 

t ■Wde Minute, lath Nov.Budi^dtt^ 


tiiw Aii 


ii 
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^ by «k eokl anid inflexible policy > wliich^ 

•BlNttlMiiig;>4i iliiioet all CttWM ’tdtenl^^ person#, mn# 

doiflllWU>ntl» feeliagt^tti|d M chnnge must take place ; biiti 

d6eii^ilteiib<iid be’gfadiiai;4Eed I oannoit coirtin^e^mj^sel^ ilmt either ourflnancial or political 
tiileMd will’bepeoftiotecf by dib^idoptioo of ftteaeoree that consign to early extinction the 
teni^ of jagheerdbr w Vinehoor, ^ or that ot a man of rank and character like Balia 

SoliibRi^; or Ra^ah Bsthador^ and iteveral others belonging to that class, whose estates it^ 
opifiion of the I^ght honourable the Governor-general in Council should be resumed. 
^Iniaarca/^ediieto be obtaJneil't>y this measure would be cvcnhtal, and mwer would be great, 
should' lole the Impfeesi6tt which our coiisiderati^^ of tliese chiefs would make upon 
all elaases,/ and whklf would bb, for reasons stated, particularly useful on the introduction 
taf^thb^Nuseniaa on anextteded scale. 

r^^52J ^ Oh yi tl^ese ^roupds I must hope that this class will meet with the liboral considc* 
WlSon of the fforibwabld the Court of Directors, and that they will at least give to tho 
l^eraiO^nt of i^is Preside'^ a, latitude tliat will enable it to exempt some of the most 
meHtbriems Hrom the fatb %hich will otherwise await them. As regards the whole, I think 
it is to be regretted these chiefs were ever placed in possession of estates not intended to 
ba confbrred on their heii^^ CCdcoiTding to the law's and usages of tlieir tribes ; or when this 
Was done, that it was hot i^eilically stated in their grants that no collateral succession or 
adaption would in any cM bo admitted, ami a resolution taken never to deviate from the 
rule laid dow'lti Expedienoe nb doubt dictated a reserve whieli prevented discumtent, and 
paiticiilar considmtioiis hawB leci to subsequent deviation from an intended resumption of 
thoii^ tonurea ; biit the (Viture evil resulting from our proceedings in this case will be great. 
tfliO' parties' concerned, our native subjects, Will only refer it to a cautious policy, which 
iidka to deprive all we can of rank and possessions, but waits an opportunity of effecting its 
object withoiit datiger. These impressions may bo unfouivdtHl, and oiir oilicial records will 
BO dolibt reiute them $ but they have prevailed over peris of Iiulla on many occasions, and 
they will, if we resume the estates of the principal Mahratta chiefs, prevail in this ()nnrter. 
Their lendcncy is to shake that confidence m our promises, profession#, and acts, which my 
experieitoe leads me to believe is beyond all resources essential to our rule in India, both ns 
a veteana of tnaintainitfg peac^, and of promoting success in war.”** 

' ^ 53«i T^e potnto a^tatj^ ill fho course of this Minute are much limited as to local effects, 
tHSft mokt important prinelptW have become involvod in tho discussion, lliese, indeed, 
are connectea with considerations of policy, that relate to tho present and future welfare of 
ttte tndhfn empM. Varid^ opinions prevail as to the mode in which India can bo best 
governed and makiUined. l^ to increase of revenue, from its furnishing the means 

of peyiog a araat bnd dde^Uafe fbreei as being tho simplest and surest mode of preserving 
bmt pow^f; 'kt an' army '^lAfly composed of the natives of the country we desire to keep 
ki:'8ubjMtiOB, asay pfoyo'W two-edged sword; and besides, history infontis us that, 
thoilgh aira tfaia aiesM or conquering a country, they never were the sole or 

aven ibe'ohitf meane jot'piBi^ it Others look to colonisation as' a source of great 
•tSBilgilk ladia hea~ M^ted; ami ■ will benefit sttU further, from the introduction into 
its ports, and some of its uiost fruitful provinces, of the capital, enterprise, and science of 
** Wl bjfit •priakling.;df otir^^ and' their descehuaots (if allowed to 

to #|ii^ wBean would upon which we could 

pr eepg vadfl nf ^ the em^rr. Hiat mmt ever depend upon our success in 
* * * ^i,.^tU^ali>ove .all tlw bi^er and more influential classes. The 

KfUM i^ dimetflt, but^^ muet! Iw afCComp our empire, 

wSd No;iWienf^s can, m say opinion, 

_ bf piiiamsd w^ perseverance 

i^valy iiig ifl iU mode acebrefing to the actual character and 

With 


Vf. 

dnfPififlix, 


mmiui6t 

Hit Johii MkTcnllfi, 
Nhv 
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es, WHO now oeiong lo rue iirsr. aiiu swuika vm w,, 

' Deccan, fall one by one before our system of rule, that institution will lose what'^weslt 
value and elevation. The jagheerdars and surdars arte, in the estiiliatttoil 6#^tBe<pr 
men, an hereditary nobility, to whom proud ancestry and possesdbtt of la»d 
^generations give consequence ; and it is the association W!ith them that* it^priwo “ 
whom we raise to inferior grades of the same order. Is not this naOiral f vW’hat^te 
cipal charm of the peerage in our own country; is it not to be of theeamo^ OiS^P 
Howards and the Percies ? Did the wonderful successes of Buonaparte/bi^rhOitOroid Wwievo/ 
ments of his generals, raise them above this feeling ? Associations and alltimces* were 
with conquered princes and impoverished but noble and ancient families* ‘ It' V?as ill tweiti^TO 
extorted compliance with feeling and prejudices, which all the boasted phgosppliy^^f the 
age have, fortunately for society, not been able to extinguish. ^ , ; , * r' f‘. 
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LETTER from the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors>.daited Die -uii 1> 

15th-October 1811, ; ' ‘T h 

li Aobeeabi-T to the intention expresscxl in our address of 
proceed to bring under the notice of your Honourable Court the circumstpit^eA 
with the epdeavoui-8 employed by this Government to iutrt^uce. into the lerftW^ 
Excellency the Vizier a reform of the vicious system of Ins Excdlency, s adfnm!8|fa|do«.; ;,j; 

2. Your Honourable Court cannot fail to have observed witli sentjz^t*, of. 
concern, the frequent occasions for the employment of Britisht troops' in ^redH®iWilA.j9®f(T 
(lienee, the zemindars of the Vizier’s territory, vrho have beeu; reBre8.n!S(p4.«>y ;P‘3 
or by the aumils to be refractory. The cause of rosisjance^ pn .the ,par,t{pf^WI?r2ftpWJl|^^hcto 
the authority of the aumils has too frequently been t^e 

the Vizier’s officers and the over assessment of the lands; atid thd W|^h MS 

thus often been required to support, by the aid of its troop4,^th£ ydwbm 
contribute to the preservation ot a system injurious to 

detractive of the rights, thfe comfort, and prosperity of th® ^ j » , 

’ 3. Your Honourable Court is apprized, by former reporta,i<^i%j«WW 
this Xjtwornment to establish, in coRce?"t witli w, 

the xuoons of investigating the merits, of Die causa 
viowlyttoilhe actual adoption of eoemiveimtWM?®?-ii»f 
sitioll irf itoe*; Vfeier has rendered those 
the iwd of have %Q w 

* Ihay e sWi 

a / , A r 4 1 i i y/ ‘ - y i » dt poii 

t f'evifiatriiias from the ~ 






cm WRfilGK. 


%iif 




ekwtsin the system itself, which, indetien- 
o" ^*** **1® aumds.has a tendency to deprive the xemiiKtarsond 

! means_'of fulfilfihg their eiigagei««hts. A power of inquisition estahlishod in 


r . r'T VTVT ;-- .': — , rr''r'’"o“-» ''j *.«a*MMvsv rapacity j 

The ‘prAsei^ resideut at Lucknow, M^jor Baillie, haa iu more tluiii one instance taken 
m oocaeioii of Ae amplpyuieiit of our troops on services of the imtiire above doseribed, to 
ailiploy all the influenep of Ws representative character, with a view to iiiduco the Vixiar to 
a4i>fH an improv^ syaUni for the assessment and collection of his revenues in llioso parts of 
hit t^itorias which were the scenes of disturbance ; but his etiorts have proved Imitless. 
We ^all adv®rt:wtth aoine degree of detail to the circumstuncos of the last occasion, as 
hinpg Uie immediate cause of Uie adoption of those measures wliich it is the purpose of this 
Address to report to your Honourable Court. 

5, In the moint'K of July 1810, the Vizier foundotl, on the reports of his aumil of l*ur- 
taubgurh, relative to the refractory conduct of the principal seiiiindars, a requisition for the 
aid of our troops, to support the authority of the aumil, and to elfect the ilestructioii of the 
fortresses of all the zemindars in the district; a roquisitioa extended with respect to the 
neighbouring districts of Sultaiiporc and Dalmow. 

^ 6, The measure properly adopted by the resident on that occasion, was to issue instriiC' 
tioiis to the officers commanding the British troops stationed at Purtaubgurh and Sultan* 
pore, directing them to investigate and report upon the merits of the several alleged causes 
of complaint against the zemindars, the state of the districts, and the character and conduct 
of the principal landholders, with a view to be prepared to pursue such measures of a mili- 
tary ncnure as justice might demand when the rainy seasoii should e.xpirc. The intentions 
of the resident, however, were not confined to this object. Ho judiciously endeavoured to 
combine with it the accomplishment of a Bystem of refonn witii regard to those districts 
which, might Buhsequently bo extended to others, and tlicrehy lay a foundation for a general 
improvement in ih® administration of the country. Tlio sole object of the Vi/ier himself was 
to eSTeet t^e. destruction all the forts, not only in these districts but throughout his Excel- 

teficy^j|/^miniQ^ Which zemindars the means of resisting either the just or 

'|h® uhjusi demands of the aumiU The resident on the contrary, while he admitted tlie 
acc|i^^ proposal of destroying the forts, wisely sought to provide r 4 >r 

th^ futurO ^CttHty of the zemtnda^M a^inst o|ipression and exaction, and for the reulizatifin 
dTthb dtfeij of bqVeinmotit, by ascertaining the real assets of the districts, and founding on a 
hdowlcd^ of tnm the asse^ment of the lands to be secured by a triennial settlement. • 

. 7. In purspai^ of his the Vizier, in the course of his correspondence dti this 

iqbj^ With ,thp rM|deiit« proposed, with reference to the resident’s complaint of the 
IteglecI pQffK)^ districts in quality of amcens in failiug to transmit 

infonihatiOn 'regarding' olf the country, that some respectable person should bo 
Mppint^ by his Excellency With suitable assistants, and another person With requisite 
^M^tkhtkidh'dtefpaH 0^ resident, to ascertain the condition and strength of the several 
hnblWI tne^^ strong-holds, &c., so that every 

jdie forts b^^ obtained during tho rainy season, measures 
M'Wiopted fOr their demolition when the season for- military 
to the consideration of the resident, 
if preceeding into the* district ki question, and tlisre 

> Ijjtor;, adverting to tb® insulBcfencj of the measures which 

, ■ itwe of th® districts, expirasseil Us iuteiitiou 

i d d oif >do.fSidoo«paBy atiOthar^^^ the part of thO' Vhner, 
to aaeai4sdtt:,t^ the districU, with a view to thrir fiitiu^ 

stated his ToaiBilFik^*hllih^^ « proper Season^ and assist him 
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:4[>h*k8imx. 
No. ad. 
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ff . intehne^iajte ^ 

tj^mems. . j'/;: ;;4, "." 1 

;; 19 . Hla Exeei]eiic^:i^. Vilser, in i^lyh^g ta '* 

proposition of deputing anieens for the purppi^ 

a view to a 6n^ seltlemeut of them, observing^ that hi.8, own prppoa^ went 
to depute pecsohs for the purpose of ascertaining the 
strength^ ^f the zemindars preparatory to the redudllQU df ^ 

prppoaed hy the resident, was unnecessary, as ameens were 

ICK. l%e resident deemed it necessary to report his proceeduigg at 
tiatiPiiSi for the purpose of obtaining the instructions ^ Ooverpm^h 
Yiauei^*# perversion of the object of abating ameens> atid obenrved^ 
proposed by the Vizier would render that measure imgatoiyD 
Government that the whole of the fortresses in the Vizier VdominijOnSj be.. 
a view to the permanent tranquillity of the country, and iha j^imy ^ 

revenue, witliout reference to tlio conduct of his n^tiinvil^ nr 

appeared to be no necessity for an investigatipn of the caufes of ^jsor^er 
of Purtaubgurh, Sultanpore, and Dalmow; and he conceived that the employ|i|^i,^i;||(( 
the disposable force already stationed at Sultanpore and Purtaabgurh> wit^ the a^d pf a 
battering train from Elababad, would answer every purpose of the y iziei^sjpri^Wt "req^^^ 
tion in the course of a few months of the ensuing cola season. But if qxpeili6h^'ii^ 
the, repeated destruction of forts in his Excellency’s dominions, whi<^ paist 
proved that the neglect or venality of his auinils mierht soon recall in^b eS^ttne^^ 
pendently of the consideration of justice towards the todholders by Whom^pllb 
were erected for the purposes of self-defence against the rapine and exidi^bn 
were a. question of aouot, tliere seemed strong ground to insist oh m 

rbgthearacens oh this occasion, in the hope of accomplishing Uvery JusiT- 
ViziePs government, without engaging in extensive military operhtfohs> '&oth^vthe^r^su]t 
of which no permanent benefit could bo expected under the present systeda of’^lbe Viscier’b 
administration. M i i v->< ’ 

1 },.. The msident proceeded to state, that it was at the same tune, but yustlde 
that the Vizier had lately appeared to be fully sensible of the ruinbiis (xihSeqt^n^^^Of fte 
system of farming his revenues, in the manner hitherto practised,! 16 peribhs tdiiny 
worthy of trust, and that a considerable portion of hia dominion wasi^thM^^i^^ 
ihaiiagement of ameena^ whose instructions had been prepared, at tkMii lestdeidfai tagged* 
tion, in terms very similar to ^ose adopted in the CompUtty*!* 

clamation against the construction dr repair of fortresses tmdiSr it heaiypeuilt^j'smm ff 
terins suggested by the resident, had been circulated to ihd^, if n6t aU^V^* th6(^0i^ 
ptihcipal landholders in the country; and that his Exc^llericy 
iM acquiesced in a declaration of the resident’s, that lio IhlhurO 
tion of a fortress already taken and destroyed, or made'dvbr 

British force, should under any circumstances be coiWjEdiddi^^wSttt w^Sb i volfilftas# 
cohee^iott on the part of the British Govemment^not 
eogsLgements. ■* 

19^ Qa the other the ib^ii 

pemmmb eahitasy e&ota fbeua Jha^meoimree -?» 

euggestidu.^ m appealed to 

requisitira J^r.Ibb^rediMdiq^ all the.forlaig 

taimgurh^, wimoutiaa inyeatigpsian into the staibh ofi thaoountry in man 

nstrhv.- . oii ^ 

a^ hia discnatipm tia.> uigpMlie adoptioa of tbo' moaaim,. wMa hir dMB^^ 

reports 





for from the commandiu^ officers in Purtaub^rii and Snltanpore • 
tpa^ $«nia tima waa by no means prepared^ as ttao alWnative of the 

of it proposed bj the Visier ; bnd that, 
snm regard to t lie question of destroying the forts, the only dotermiiiation Oovernment was 
at prwnt disposed to form was, that they should be destroyed in cases in which the posses* 
tAim advantage- of them to resist the just authority of the state, and compelled Uio 
eihplc^^eilt of our tro^ to miforce their obedience. 

,l4. ,^e reports fo Lieutenant-colonel Samuel Palmer, commanding^ in Piir- 

^ ttio condiibtbf the principal zemindars, in conformity to the resident's 
ihstHicticmi^' in a' state of disobedience, and appeared to justify 
the <^em wfoch the fra in consequence issued to Lieutenant- colon A Palmer and thO 
''Mmmimd^ in Sultanpore, to proceed to the destruction of the forts in the three 
di^ric^,^pf wlditdf he transmitted a list of twenty-two, culling at the same time for ii bat- 
l^tn' But LieiitenuiiUcoionel Palmer was also directed by the 

Ibidem bo jd^sdmtQ ah adjustment of the demands of the auinils on the zemindars, with- 
c^i^inquishlti^ the object of destroying the forts; an object which tho Vizier coiitimud 
to ui^, althoim with views different from those of tho resident, who was anxious to 
cOmbifKr with tnat desirable measure such a settlement of tho country as would depriyo 
aemindafs of the ‘ only plea on which tliey could justify a claim to tho possession of 
their forts. 

15. This conthiriety of views formed the subject of a long and vexatious correspondence 
beia^ti the Vifier atid the resident, the general outline of which it will bo proper to trace, 
Ifiif ais no d^erence of opinion existed with reganl to tlic expodiency of destroying the forts 
m. iM t^ree rafmetor^ districts, that service was undertaken and pursued witli success, and 
on the part of the zemindars, but not without difficulties and delays, 
Vising or inactivity of the Vizier’s officers in furnishing supplies to the 
witisn^pops and materials for the demolition of the forts. 

IB. That part of the resident’s correspondence with the Vizier to which we have above 
aHisiied, eommenced by his Excellency’s requesting tho resident to suggest some plan for 
the^m^oralacm of order it^ tliree districts, ami to state his opinion regarding the expe- 
diency of his Excellency’s proceeding thither in person, or deputing Hukeem Mohdee 

settle) the affairs oC the districts. Mehdeo Alec Khun, it may be proper to observe, 
and Mohomdee, districts in tlie northern quarter or the Vizier's terri* 
able and intd^ 

jreply', thw msi^^ jprpperly observed, that if tho Vizier’s object was merely 
tlia^f^aiihiiaalit of tte iwfri^toiy. zeaiindars and tho reduction of their for hi, aeither his Kx- 
o^^naylaipehseslloelm tiM distim nor the deputation of Melidoc Aloe Kbau# was iiccoSsary. 
Tbdtwillllw wquld his Exe^nency’s progress through tho dwtriots bo arcaded with any ad- 
tBaiUi||ie^4f.ii in the future arrangements for those rlistricts , to revert to the 

aC <ms||psihg them tOffo^ nor in the case of hisJjxicellettpy't d^ermin- 
iayltix wstaia Mmsi ; Ihfft launder charge of officers appointed by tlie, Qoyenimont^ 

i^Mistiaistisd/thertmw of the htlids to the lehsildars.lhea m employment^ lluit, on 
if/his jfoiosUeaqy; proposed to, make a settlement <if tl|mt por^ tlomi- 

mhtfc ilitiy jpmn»t?y> forritqriesy-hi» in the 

districts wsjs certainly aavisable, and might prove beneficial in the highest degree^, ; 






: W4)W>ili{^at^<m^ Al«r*Klun (i<edbta|t a»4hfe atonutiM of 

v S e M il><i' i >8<iili» auw<tfcnH)y<fc»rwiim teim tb«i|toiqHt 

i«r «MitM fNia (U ^pfiuroo adt 'to fOhti) j-\i uuu ha 

at hoMraver, wiittwi after a pmKMial 

* * »^%h«^daiMMit4Sii|lMlt sohtoknciii «ndlpaiily 
— ^ writ laablHty 

E JTXf iiwflKr erf? lo ad? m h:r. of 
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of til# ftUiniU tp farnUh supplieec^ul pitker necessaries for t^e .jUoopfy a pix^Ofitj^ 
deputflUoit of Mehdeo Alee Khan to l^.districts in questioM« ^or .thP^PA^ppse pf 
the nPcassary supplies la the f^rst instance;, and for other ixnporUaitr parpQfea; 
subsequently explained by the residentj principally to an investigation into the stole 
districts and their real .assets* with a view to a future final settleinent. The how^M» 

interpreted this proposition to be the deputation of Mehdee Alep Khaq ipe^ely for the p^ 
pose of collecting supplies for the troops, and on that ground withheld his consent; and 
notwithstanding the resident's subsequent explanation, his Excellency persevered in^ving 
that construction to the resident's proposition, until at length* by dtbwii^' from AMidee 
Alee Khan a declaration of his inability to undertake the additional duty suggested for lilmr 
by the resident, the project was necessarily abandoned, and another petobn, named 
Mohummud Ashruf, appointed for the purpose. 

20. The real motive of the Vizier's conduct on this occasion was,' we ar# 
to which we have already adverted, namely, his Excellency's disinclination to aiiy a^nj^- 
xnent which would lead to a Just and moderate assessment of the lands, founded on' a review 
of their real assets, on principles consistent with the prosperity and happiness of his subjects, 
and calculated to deprive him of the profits arising from the injurious system of arbitrary 
assessment, and from the confiscation of the property of defaulting fai*mer8 and collectors^ 
which had so long prevailed throughout his Excellency's dominions ; and to deprive fbe 
zemindars and other landholders of the means of resisting the exactions and oppressions 
neoeasarily proceeding from this vicious system of administration, has been the sole object 
of his Excellency’s scdicitude for the destruction of their forts. The object of the residenty 
on the other hand, has been (as we have already observed) in depriving the zemindars of 
the means of resistance, to remove the causes which have excited it ; by determining and. 
permanently securing their rights and the rights of the state, through the a 

and guaranteed assessment. 

• 21. In pursuance of this salutary project, the resident, in the course of his correspoode^e 
with the Vizier, and previously to the appointment of Mohummud Ashruf, availed bimt#lf Of 
the desire expressed by the Vizier, that he should sug«:est what appeared to him tp b# wd* 
visable for the settlement of affairs in the districts of Purtaubgurh, Sultanpare, and .Pidmow, 
to convey to his Excellency several distinct propositions directed to that object* the detail of 
which it seems proper to insert iiitliis place. 'I'liose propositions were as follow .:— 

1st. That an able and intelligent man (if not Mehdee Alee Khan, some other persoti'^ 
lihoiild be immediately appointed by his Excellency, and deputed to provide for the IICCOS^ 
sary supplies for the troops, to make inquiry regarding the fortresses and other sYr6ng<^ildlils 
of the zemindars, to give timely and regular information to the commandi^ pfUcer, tp asCfST- 
tain the revenue of the districts and what the talookas were capable of yi^ding at 
moderate valuation ;. in short, to obtain and furnish to his Excellency every dji^pmev of, ticoes?* 
sary information with a view to the final settlement of the districts. . ^ v i n ^ « 

2d. That a proclamation should be issued in the districts in the tCrina of wbkil 

ths resident submitted to the Vizier, and which was to thefoUowia^eibi^tu^ ’ ' ^ 

^ Be it known to the zemindars, talookadars, &c. &c. in the muhulS 'OftSdltoiippre*^^!^^ 
taubgurh, and Manickporo Behar, that whereas, with a view to the W 

prosperity of all my subjects in these districts, I have now divecteci^si tHcin0tal:8et^s4Ae^^ 
a 'topdio'ate assessment to be made, commencing with the FilSlv "year 1213* that <90 
zendhdfeitv and ryots being seetire from the unjust exactipmibf 
may wil^^eonfiaence Cultiyate their lands and lafaoar lb# increase of 
whereas II l|;bbviQuS that, under this artongemedt, 4l|e>^ no oecasioaiV tfw ii ife^^ 

the proteefUi^ bf forts or strong-holds of atqr despripdon in the possessmnfcf 
mahy of wkolii'have been proved to take advantage' of the forts dn tbeh^'pbssta^^ 
purpose of Tesisfidg authority and withholding the revenues of the samr, 
their par^'has fi^uim%^^^^^m other tethindars to act in a aiidliirii^^ 
thei^rot^ tt-hi* Ww b^ 


mjury 

ittimoi 


imOfts sbaB be^ Or ihy^lle 


session^ 





41 » 


tind ofli»r iitrotig*ht>ki< in 

iW im^pt SifiSIf^h^d* - have destnoy^ ahd lo^Hed to the gvootid^ thti 

ahhll alflo be taken and levidkd; hot that the 
bo {xiiinitted, without molestation or objection » to 
gardetia, end incloauros, whethwkuic^a or 

>:r't r’“*{i ’t5w/ 'v-iiu; :" ■ 

neOi^diiiMdy to surrondor and make over to Colonel Pal|M«r, 


vu 

m. 


Letter fiom llie 


(ievemnienCt 
15tlt OoL till t« 
Oudr. 


yoi Vijy ^pnr fDatancea fa- reyeitue lor^ an procouing years uii me eiiu or iiio riisiy year 
DcfoririveDj an^ no demand on account of tlioso years shall be made ; but in case of your 
tojhi9^or<ler,.^l^nd thicvr^^^ your fortresses by force of unns, no forgive* 

% granted, your forts and habitations snail be destroyed/andyour- 


frofn your j 

v^TMthiiii ^repnakton'i^^^ to the remission of balances up to tlio end of tire year 13)6 
j^UitV/ee ItriMd^in the proclamation^ and was to this efVoct : I'nat, as tire districts in question 
hed ot^h foi^ ttiaify 'yattrsin the hands of famrors^ and the somindarsand inhabitants of them 
at^targeheh beei/loiig eubjeeted to unjust exactions and oppression, in addition to which it 
#ee t3ii^t/> if not itnpracticable, to ascertain tire true amount of arrears of revenue for 
preeediH^^yoa#l»^^he^ resident suggeetod dial the balances of all former years, till the end of 
the ^Fusly ykii^vl 21 0^ should be remitted to tiro xemindura of the three districts in question^ 
ami^ldih^i'Or 'lliedistriot Qf Akburpore, and tlint no demands should bo made on account o( 
thebidenoae of’ those yiiar^ 

‘ttd'ftjlirth the formation of the trienninl sctlh*mcnt, as noticed 

also in die proclamation, and was stated as follows : That a Iriimninl settlement shouhl be 
cond^ed^v^Uh cdllhe letitindws of the districts, which would prevent tlio irecessity of his 
Excdietiey the Vizier 'S tnurchitig every year, or of detaching the British troops to assist the 
HHVItik in* Setde^^ That as this settlement wo\dd als«) involve the specification of 
a'^cd-iyhe for lltSi payment of every iustalnicut of the revenue of each year, the outstanding 
balimlaswcinld -be at all tirtiss clearly ascertained, and there would be no trouble, ashereto* 
fore, ill niwatiti^mr the qf the aiimil's demands from the zemindars. That tlie 

^iWiMifrif oan^denoe in the government, and would occupy themsel veil in 

thibjBVi^yiatipKl ofsidiiui; lan<U»thu rcfvenue of the state would bo increased, and the people 

tilth bis Excellency the Vizier’s fixing a period for his stay in 

to be oht^ in his proposed lour, and his issuing injunctioiis to 

settlement with the zemindars within « given 
period, and to the zomindart, uhdCT a penalty also, to come to a settlement within the same 
%.vM>y,le falmiUtale the execution of the suggested orders, the resident nro. 
posed that a ^ eeltl^qiit of each dietrka, uuder die signature of; the chowdries 

* aineeiw, should be submitted to hi(^ Excellency before 

MlMlMton^ a voluminous^ correspondence between the Vizier and 
thdr iwatell ih l^ aow^pse; ?pf pluch We professing to be ^ruided >y 

; to evade the ultin^^ objt«ct, of, them, by withlioh^ 

) iqip|ily the .materials neoep»(^^^ j’pr thq eqpcinfien nf^tha 

' ' - * Hh E^FcelJ^ W 

g JiU jnt?Btion .io df^nt^van, oflfcer of hie govempkpt 
;dh«l iifpply of the .troops and. the detraction ^ 
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of the the etunitaanding officer- be 
tb ttdt ap^nst hitti^' ^ Hta Exeelleticy ihaihtaieed the infpraetieAbfiitV'df 
eiftiMe >6# the aettlement eech ^ the resident had sugfgeitedytffldiiighifted te^iiinl 
desired to know what the df^riets were capable of yieldhig; 5iis-E&ddllBflbjl tteuM taftblin 
hiin> as soon as it could be ascertained by the papers which might hereafter be sent by the 
aumils. His Excellency resistea also the proposition for the reniissiciik of ,bah^ 
exprassed his concurrence in the expediency of the triennial settlement. ^ . 

23. It is unnecessary to describe the various points of discussion which farmed’ ^ 
jects of this correspondence and of frequent conferences with the Vi*rer, andit 

to state^ that the resident finally succeeded in obtaining his Excellency’s consehi to 
the propositions which had been submitted to him. His Excellency kctuedly ' issued^ ilje 
suggested proclamation^ and appointed an officer (Mohummud Ashhif aborO me^tioii^ 
with the requisite pow'ers^ and with instructions conformable to the resident^ t^oit^i^f]^* 
tion. ■ ■■ ' /'V. •' 

24. In the mean time the battering train having arrived. Lieutenant Colonel' Palmer 

ceeded with the British troops into the districts to execute his orders relative to the S<^ 
pression of the refractory zemindars and the demolition of the forts. His Operations^ although 
continually impeded by the negligence or iiietliciency of the aumils^ were conducted 
success and without any opposition. ’ * 


25. For the details of the preceding concise and imperfect narrative, we beg have to 
refer your Honourable Court to the despatches from the resident, which will be found re- 
corded on the proceedings noted in the margin.^ 


26. We deem it proper, however, to bring more particularly under the hOEtice of ^bur 
Honourable Court a despatch from the resident dated the 5th of December, recorded as 
margin,t as representing the condition of affairs in his Excellency’s country, and his £kcel- 
lency’s conduct, in a point of view that appeared urgently to call for the interpo^tiod'^ 
this Government in support of the measures which the resident had so laudably^ U 

ultimately proved, vai^y pursued, to effect a reform in his Excellency’s iiiteraal adbrntii^- 
tratlon. ’ * • 


27 . We have stated above, that the Vizier had at length been induced to acquiesce in 
the resident’s propositions, and had deputed Mohummud Ashruf into the districts of ]^r» 
taubgurh, &c, with powers and instructions conformable to the resident’s BUgge8Uqiia^ ;v 'Xi 
soon appeared, however, that Mohummud Ashruf totally perverted the object of 
sion ; that instead of adopting measures to ascertain the real assets and couditibif 
districts, with a view to the relief of the zemindars and farmers from the .esMMlye 
and extortions to which they had so long been exposed, 'to the ruin and disttirjbLfSc^^^^ 
country, and to the conclusion of a triennial settlement on just andmodersde 
inaud Ashruf acted as if deputed for the sole purpose of increasing the 
qv^ lan^r sums from the zemindars than they had hitherto been 
MrqB sumciently evident from an address of Mohummud Ashruf ;hjiDaZQjf V 

translation of which formed an enclosure in the resident’s despatji^ 
which on this occasion the resident addressed to the Vizier, he JusUk 
itfdhhbliihud Ashlrurs own report, it was evident, that 


lifdltobli^ud Ashlrurs own report, it was evident, thatV ha™nj^V^^^ 

ryiotSv ^ between Mohummud Ashruf and the zemifai^iy^;^^^n^ diSordtef';j ^^ftg 

epu^^y could be expected from his deputation. *[1^1 ^ 

ehtbrtmh^A liud for the satisfactory accomplishmeht itie 


likid for the satisfactory accomplifhmeh^ '^f 
labquji^ W Ibhg , and had held so many uxm)f f 
monthsL 'lllus^ be ' ehtirbly and ihevitnbly 


i-Cpnf«HsH(m% ]6ch 

^ -iifi 





t y 




4m 


18* cmdemvourstb elfecit a boiieficial arnuigemei^ 

l^pilMl^:t0^s4h«^dislrktts of rPt^^ Sultenpore, and Dabnowj ilie residont brought 

Aha aotioe; of Oo^rmnent tha oondition of the extensive territories formerly uuder the 
of vthe late Ahnass JUeerKhan^ to which wehave already briery adrerted, 

' ITm j^iderit >e|ire^^ theS^ territories in the following Words; — 

'' The dinricts wfiicK wei^e obciipicd by that atimil (Almass Alee Khan), yielding an annual 
revenue of about thirty lacs of rupees, had bei^n transferred immediately on his death, in 
widths and suggest i to tho ouniich Uchmut Aloe Khan, A1 mass’s 
iipi^pal brotii^€fr» whose failure in the payment of tho rovcmio occasioned his removal and 
(Us^ap^ in thc^ course of a few months, and the subsequent transfer oftho districts cm 
similar tei^a tq a person named Mirza Jan, the adopted sou of Almass, who hiis also ne* 
cw^C^y Jailed to fulhV his engagements to the govenmicnt, and is now under personal re- 
sft^hA fpr balances which can never be liquidated, and the demand of a large portion of 
which is, in my opinion, unjust and oppressive.*’ 

proceeded to state, that on the occasion of the death of Almass Alee 
K^|mn, ,an(^.pu, theitwo subsequent occasions of the transfer of the districts which he fanned 
.poniinql broths son, at the exorbitant rate of his engagements, the resident 

•MggfSted ijt stroi^ terms to tho Vizier the impropriety of bis consigning so largo fi portioju 
of his dominions to any individual aumil, more particularly to the de{>ciulcnts of Almass, 
and the expediency of his appointing a number of trustworthy persons as arneoiis, to inves- 
tigate And I'-iport upon the real state of the districts and the condition of the landholders 
md peasktitVyi- With a' view to a beneficml arningemont for the future management of the 
[country ; but that a compliance with the resident’s suggestions was evaded by his lUxcel- 
Le^ncy upon ^oui^s which precluded the resident from continuing to urge tho point. The 
cbsiaeht that the territories which had thus been famiecl by Almass, Uchnmt Alee 

iC^ni audVilirza Jan, in succession, had now been parcelled out to a number of potty 
faripera, without' any reduc of tho terms, and under circumstances which precluded the 
ppssihj^jy of thp , 4uo realization of tho revenue, without the gradual devastation of the 
the landholder and peasantry. 

31. 'Fhe resident reported, that he had again set before the Vizier the ruinous emise- 
,0^ tl^e mepure^^ and bad predicted to his Excellency the speedy romoval and 
il|iip|ispu^^^ if npt all, of tho newly appointed auriiLls, whose personal 


doiuluions, and 
revenues^ IXQ 
in vain. 

despatch his report of the substance of additional 
srkaiiifld same subject ; in the course of which he had suggpested 

pbrtion of the balances, and had repeated hit 
a 80 ruinous should be immediately cbVrected. 

failure pf all bis repionstrahPbs, coqpludes, with the 
m passion of avarice,. Apd all Hs coheomt- 

his wge, and the reluc^hpc and Jtnpatience 

^iraojiiitraiice ajjaipit iuordihM 

of ;h» gqveiWie Ip 

iLnd offiow, 

L btfora*** 

^ this latter remark, the reftident teok tbie eeeaeM n» -4» 

1 _ 1 0iie>ig»/to tedt^eidaa Mi ait w t>f 

fii^Bt4ito^ Alniwve'hiowtev n a tl, hit m tti m fon 
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in iaffeor of Tujummocl Hods^ Khan (the son rf? > T 

iioMte KhatA had been farmed, Ibr lha purpose of 

nemfitMli to the manifest lowrof the jageerdar, he (the re8idBnt).ooirtia(il«»i*f *** -5*i'^*“'»™ 

W rtoOhstrate against the wcecutidn of this design in the most in^ShteRlBVAhd 

Ms Escellency the impropriety of his adopting any new .measures jvith WgBWiffl thB jagW, 

without the previous sanction of the British Government, at whose ipstwce 4 

granted to Tufuszool Hoosein Khan, and subsequently confirmed m the PPmcmiot qf .his 

only son and representative. t ^ 

,‘35. This femoustrance, however, only produced on the p^rt of the 
his intention to* commute the jageer, and an ungenerous compUint 
aflordod by the British Government to Tujuramool Hoosem Khan and others m a 
predicament ; alluding principally to the protection aftordod to that 
inent on the occasion of the calumnious accusation of an attempt against the Vwier ^ 
particulars of which were reported to your Honourable Court in 
C^ncil's address of the 4th August 1809. The resident repelled this uni 
with proper spirit, but deemed it necessary to call for instructions on the ^ 

opposing tho resumption of the jageer. Tlic resident also desirwl 

to the propriety of his more active interference for the protection of the dependents of V^lm^ 
Alee Khan, in their character of aumils, against tlie unjust demands of the Viziei;. . 


establish in his reserved aomiinons sucii a ayshciu yji t 

effect by his own officers) as should be cuiulucive to the prosperity of his subjects, ixpd he 
calculated to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants.” The effortp^qt .the rc^icieut 
had fruitlessly been employed, as wo have shown in the preceding part ^f ^ 
today a foundation fur a general reform, by introducing it into those districts, for 
quiUization of which his Excellency the Vizier had required the aw of pur he 

had in vain endeavoured to persuade his Excellency to abrogate .ruinoda m 
farming which prevailed in tlie extensive territories formerly manned by the 
Alee Khan. The alternative, therefore, was left to the British Government, 
in the failure of those efforts, and thereby encouraging the Vizier in a resistance to the 
tiiiiate counsels of the resident, and sanctioning by its silence the continuance of a nejotis 
and oppressive system of administration, which Government had so lo^ tipheia by* the 
unavoidable employment of its troops in the suppression of disorders, the eifflequwi WMBt 
that system, or to aim at the removal of those evils by a direct mterposntiqn c* tll&t',vMwpt 
ami influence which it is entitled to possess and to employ by the naturh of the cmineMOti 
between the two states and by the express provisions of treaty. ■ f jr 

37 . Tho Governor-general in Council could have no hesitation in 
course of proceeding. The necessary iustructions were accordingly- issued' 
at Lucknovv, under date the 28th of December 1810, accompstmej by «t 
th^ Governor-general to the address of his Excellency tho Vizier. i -’ 


. 38. The Governor-general commenced this address hj 

and to the negotiations which liad paMed between the Vizier a]^^0 TW«jj, B:,a 

the oonduct of his Excellency’s officers, of the very persons 
eff!eqt:jthe.;measiires recommended by the resicknt and acqmesced^Jhy^^^^ 
reudejrei abortive. His Lordship then proceeded tp 

ewg^ngj^tem pf the a<hnimstrattQn of ^e'reyetiuh Wja^j^< j^ <to!^i^^ 


and^ authority of v ^ i 

' 39 . Th’h Gov^^''(i4giaie«l'h«ttaav^W<h6 obl^ 

^irTW tt r ticlfl of th« trMjjr..pf 1801 , to refonn the gystem of Ma admimgtwi MWji waa rt^ eho 





^I.-4P0LIWfGAl4 




« resulting fr6m tiie lat« GoTeriiort^ueral Marquis WaU^ay> 

pBWllmk eoUfa^neat with hia Excellency in the year 1802, by which the Vkinr cni^agcd io 
adirhie with the British Ooverument and to ooiifonn to its counsels, iu the UBtablimn^eat of 
ail itoptoved system administration within the reserved territories, and also in all allairs 
connected with the ordittary government of those territories, and with Uie usual exercise of 
bis Excelleocy^s established authority. 

46. Ilia Lordship having next adverted to the actual exercise of this riglit of counsel 
throughout the legitimate organ of the Britisli representative at his Excellency's court, to 
fttllufe of the resident's ^ideavours to accomplish the object of it, and to tne duty con- 
iie^U^tly devolving upon his Lordship to interpose, in the form of a direct address, the 
earrtMt advi(^ and recommeiKlation of the British Government on this important subject, 
preceded to point out more particularly the causes of tiio evils mid abuses prevailing in the 
hdmimst ration.' 

HU JLgrdship observed, that those evils and abuses arose principally from the 
;(|j||e9ir|ii^tive practice of assigning the charge of the collections to persons who oftered the 
terms i from the Uncertain tenure by which (he aumils held the charge of (heir ro- 
JpCCtive districts ; from the violation of the engagements contracted between the aumils, 
xemindars, uiidei -renters, and ryots ; from the arbitrary and oppressive exactions which 
pervaded the whole system of the revenue through every gradation, from (he aumil to the 
tjot ; from the defective and injudicious constitution of that system, and the injurious mode 
ofm^hing the collections ; that it was solely to the prevalence of this ilefective and destruc- 
tive system of administration, that the refractory disposition of the zemindars, the failure 
of the aumils and farmers in the execution of their cngagenieiits, the existence of heavy 
hdlances, aiid all tlie disorders which so frequently recjiiircd Ujo employment of troops, were 
to be' attributed. 

4?. Having (hen stated that these evils could alone be remedied by an essential change 
in t^e systeni of assessment, and management of collection, his T^ordship proceeded to trace 
the pguine. of a plan of reform which he recommended to his Excellency's adoption, and of 
wbicb jthe fallowing composed the fuudumcntul principles, viz, : a just and niodi*rato nssess- 
ment; a settlement for a term of years ; the conclusion 6f engugemeiits, by gradation, from 
So aumil to the ryot^ and the guarantee of those engagements by the authority of (he state. 

l&QV;x^he dgtaila of, this scheme of reform, as far as the Governor-general in Council 
;4e9iiokedit iiepgssgry to iu a letter to the Vizier's address, we beg leave to 

^ieSsr^ypil^. HotKH^Vld^ the record of that document which is entered on the pro- 

<^ip(U(lg9 oClb^ thomargin.^ 

44. Your Honourable Court will observe, that the Governor-general, in bis letter to the 

that branch of administration without which no arrfipgemcnt 
ipaimgenaegt of the revenues can ever be completely efficient, namely, the csta- 
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^nu^d.clajms. . The Governor-general in Council was withheld from introducing 
iPjprn press at otice upon his Excellency’s attention too many 

diminish the hope of his regard to any 5 but the resident 




^^importaut su discussion also at a ptx>per season. 

iingi^stnlLiiig iosjtavice of , the evils of the exlsiihjg system of the Visior’s 






combining. with the discusSloii an Sppeal^to the yMer in 

l^flency, Iigwever, to Jfte 
ular inatructions oh these points had h^an issued.: , 


ijf " - . ' - * * 

• Contultatkmt, SBtb December 1810. 
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aocpJMplUhmeiit of vftn oSoiffiok 
ip Tespect so important tp his Eat^ceUency’s interests, ‘lii» r«ppt^tioPi^^pir^P«»tg^*ncl 

tranqiliuity of his country, and the comfort and bapphie^s pf lua,^ili>je^^/j'4llh^h>w whitaw 
work, liis Lordship* informed him, the resident would be prepar^, 

to him for that purpose, to afford to his Excellency every degre pf^ ps^sj^hi^e'f^ spppor^^^^ 

47* The Governor-general concluded his address by adverting" tb'tho-'Vilfter^ dSKSlaired 
intention of commuting the jagoer of Tujummool Hoosein Khan for .a atipon!d]ii,fftdd./to : the 
claims to every degree of favour and indulgence which the familv pfvit^?wa'7^ 
Hoosein Khan possessed on his Excellency and the Company, and by^ i^5a}wpn|:^the 'Vkmt 
in the strongest terms to abstain from die prosecution of a measure sp-lridM^Uih 
rests of Tujummool Hoosein Khan. r: ; vt ^ 

48. The instructions issued to the resident on this occasion cDmiiien0d|dii^tii^ d' 
nication of the Governor-general in Couiicirs entire approbation 5 >f ^the wh^ ;Of’^^l^^ VitiSi- 
dent’s proceedings, as reported in his despatches. After expfe8^^ons^(^4^gretf At' 
of the resident’s zealous and laudable endeavours to induce the Vieiibr 
work- of reform, the motives and the necessity of the direct interfereiiowe^Gbvtttaliaeril*^^^ 
stated to the following effect: — That its interests were too deeply cpnberaedittthei^fpMI^^ 
the present vicious system of administration in his Excellency’s datdittlhM t%^ pertn^>1lie 
Governor-general in Council tacitly to acquiesce in its contimsancf t dwrt to ' the eyili - * 
abuses of that system, to the oppression and injustice which natqraJly^ffoWad ffOin it, tvAte 
principally to be ascribed those disorders which the British itrpDpi|..:W^a.sp fre(liiet^ 
employed to suppress ; that this Government had ever viewed with p^infiili^grot the employ- 
ment of its troops in services of this nature, tlie general tendenoT- of yirhiflh hpd necesjeacily 
been to uphold and encourage those acts of violence, injustice, aiid 4pUoi1^ooi.>^hiQh syitam 
erroneous in its principle and oppressive in its operation could uot fii^ilA 9 ;iUi^endort.{ > . ^ 


of perpetuating the practical gradation of evils and abuses .)vnipn; V<^i^ py .w 

military power of the Company, would speedily produce their nafuirai'cpil^edUehces--^ , 
cessful resistance to the authority of the Vizier, and general anarchy arid cbril^dn 'throtigh- 
out bis Excellency’s dominions, •. uJ ^ 0 - ! >; 

50. A reference being then made to an enclosed copy of the lettef | 
knowledge of the arrangement recommended by Government for the tefWria'bPtSfiS aatnih&tm- 
tion, it was observed, Uiat adverting to the character and cstabJwhnd 
the Governor-general in Council did not entertain very sanguine ho|^S )^|,jAHbery Aft 
posed arrangement would be carried into complete or. 

Ka /.rtn/iliirtarl iiiirlAr if ivniilH adhared ta' 'That 


sacrmcc, lor me nope oi somu pcsriiuuioui. wui, 
ev^r fallacious, of immediate pecuniary profit. iTiai \\*ln^ W 
of, ’^ plan, he would interpose opstaxjles to its efficient exficu^^^ 
wftiild be. in a great measure defeated^ by pmcticc.s ; ani 

..J’il' AM ^ At. 'a . afvrMnnr artf] ttfaaH.' 


wine and well'Constituted gQvernment,.or a; .sbrong, 

...... Anv.«l>lA f\F ..Aof 1*4 1*11 Il(r 


»ovfti;i^ipg,ppwer, was alone capable pf^estrainln^r ^.;;. V 4 i 4 Tlioeii himbiei/ ,-ri 
61. I'hat at the same time, however, ’ “ *' ^ 

attended with some advantage. That 
leaetfbttd'U ^eridii by which to 
late 'dematidsi*i8 'afibtd relief,, or to ln(lict i 
laid fot Ae gradi&f hiiBr^mem 6^^ 

GoVefriment f^i^tiW dnty , _ , . - - . 

aflfecting its own interests^ Ae interest of j^manity and jp iriice, 

subjects, and the jprosperity “and trahqudu^ doni^nions; a 


be eonduded 

m 


SSwpSS»tpre- 



oit #^e¥gn. 


m 


1^ MUtHr^gp-aiid ^-^ieereising it,' 'that bright of interference which by dieme mif^ht 
pMCf rpti rrfy !W 1 wit^ Meentiftlly impaired , and which, if not on the preBent, might on 
sptaalttture 

i^^ere followed by directions conveying to tho resident sonic lati- 
tude oif^ devtlilEiOn'^f^Om plan of arrangement recommended to tlie Vizier, but 
requidiig an a4b#kWQi»^^ its fundamental principles. 

53. Akhdu^'-thO Gdyemot-gcneral in Council was aware that both the state of the 
Vitk^y* cbomr^'dhd hfa ' Excellency views and dispositions were entirely adverse to the 
suece^ «f |fltaj^teti6h fOt the introduction of that most ethcient and beneficial of all sys- 
teVHi of settlement the land revenue, yet his Lordship in Council 
deemed it advisable to state some remarks on its peculiar applicability to the condition of a 
which; by its dependent connexion wiin another, was not subject to groat ucca* 
si^lfifil charge by war, and the expenses of wliich Uierefore might themselves to 

es panCanently fixed ; and to express to the resident our opinion, that it 
of oUr policy gradually to bring it about, and that Government could 
which it had a right to exercise over the afiairs of Oude, either more 
idCfudly or more) worthily, than first in promoting tlie general improvement of the internal 
adiiildetratioil of that country (which was the purpose of the present tneasiiros), aiul subse* 
qWCuUy in intro ductng, if possible, at a proper season, that radical principle of prosperity, 
bothrto i^MCrUEoeat and people, tlio permanent settlement of its land revenues. 

'cause which induced the Governor-general in Council to abstain from recom* 
meudblg in ihh letter to the Vizier the establishment of regular tribunals of justice was then 
nefiieetl'to ih^^ resident, with an intimation, however, that as a system of judicial admiiiistra- 
ti(Mf -wtie itHittyillely connected with the efficient operation of the proposed arrangement for 
the assossMhC ittd realization of the revenues, it was necessary that the resident should he 
oonvenieut season, to urge tliia important topic to tho Vizier ; and, with tliis 
in Council deemed it proper, in tho instructions to the resident, 
to^ ibe t^utltnes and principles of tho system of judicial administration which 
to bia Excellency's adoption, although little hope,^it was ubserviul, 
comjd be enj^irti^ed that his Excellency would ever be induced to adopt it more than par- 

For the details of tliis projected system which was founded on the general principles 
of bt?ift,and ,ragulatioas, we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to the 

reqpy^ oif^bVli^^ the resident, whicli wUl be found as noted in the margin.* 


56. With ihegiifd to the two points on which the resident had specifically desired the 
ordet^s of GwvWfidfeiit, he was informed that his advice and remonstrances to the Vizier on 
bddi thos^pCfiOlh'W^ and he was directed to renew his representations 

of Government. It was observed, at the same time, that our 
right to dottiiiihd of more just and lenient proceedings! with regard to the 

unfhrtonfilO'foinlly^^d^ Khan, than those which his Excellency had hitherto 

than that which we possessed, atid were bound indeed 
bf jusllci^ to exercise, of securing the family of the late Tiifuzzool 
the effects of His ExcelIcney'S disposition to iniiire tlieir condition ; 
% clistinetiy to signify to the Vizier, that the British 

GwonuBooi eoiiahlercd itself as tho guarantee of their rights derived from lii« prede- 

them. 

^ reports of bis proceedings under the foregoing 
tbe substai^ie of his intermediate qommunications, 
<be execiition of which was 
.^r^ipt Vof - IJmc. Govenmivgeui^RlV letter^ 

.. :.4r ^ ^ • 

^ aRO iWeCOMir IlMWb 
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the preparation of- wblcb^ in the Per:»iHli laii9ita|^/occapiiii^«onsi4U^ 

'fhose coniinunichtions will be found recorded as per ^ 
successful progress of the peaceable surrender and desthictfc^ of ihe%rtye!S8^'1^ 
districts of Purtaubgurh and Daimow, the consequence n6t of thWfhipcisifig pileseDce 
of the force under the command of LieutenaiiUcoionel Palmer, 'bih;^ Of m faith 
reposed in the proclamation issued at the suggestion of the resident as greedy described. 
But the coniideitce of the zemindara in the wise and lenient measures aunounoed in the 
jiroclamation appears to have been disturbed, and the obligation lof thalidESttmneiit ,lo 
have been violated by the proceedings of Mohum mud Ashruf {whose condwt has alread[y 
been substantially noticed) in the temporary settlement of the districts to which he was 
deputed. His conduct was represented to the resident by Lieutenaiit-cok^uel Palmer: iUi 
the following terms : — . -ua'T 

I am under the painful necessity of making known to you that, ih#laiiOr 

of the Vizier’s proclamation, that the lands in this province shall be assessed at •lloh liea-' 
sonable rates as to render the payment of the revenues easy to the subject, hie BEoeHeiriiffs 
agent, Mohummud Ashruf, has lately, in various instances which have come to my kiahw- 
ledge, imposed the most burthensume and highest possible terme on many of 
zemindars ; and 1 have the mortification to perceive, tliat the presence of the British 
detachment under my command is made use of solely, though under other pretenpeSs to 
intimidate such persons as venture a remonstrance into hn agreement to conclude a 
settlement at the most exorbitant rates. ^ „ 


" The obvious consequences of which behaviour of the commissioner are a renewal of 
those discontents which have so long prevailed, and which tlie assurances contained in his 
Excellency’s procliunattoti in a great measure caused to subside, a total distrust in such 
proclamations in future, and the difficulty which will attend the collectioil of tbcrcirenue, 
Jf the payment of it shouUl not be altogether refused or evaded.” . v i < 

59. His Excellency the Vizier, at the instance of the resident, issued instmetioas to 
Mohummud Aghruf, directing him to abstain from demanding excessive revenue; 

but we are compelle<l to admit the belief, that the conduct of that officer had the priviUe 
sanction of his Excellency himself, who, while professing to act in conformity to the 
resident’s advice, and at this very time giving him reason to expect the early receipt of 
a scheme of a triennial settlement for the districts to which Mohummud Ashruf was 
deputed, which however has never been furnished, was very capable of praumtiiig iiiea<« 
sures of an opposite tendency, > ^ 

GO. The communications from the resident to which we have aboyevraferredi^ltlso 
report the extension of disorders to the district of Toudo, and the ooftoeemut n^oeiraiity 
of directing a detachment of the British troops to proceed into tba|^4iatrli|St9:^ffi 
purpose of quelling them and of destroying the forts, Distiirbakiceis^^ at the 

same time, broke out in the districts of Jugdeespore. On thlssubjeciitfaji^ stated 
the following observations, which we cite as being calcmlaied, 4fk^v|i^i4aiit|oa wUlLthe 
facts and circumstances already noticed, to elucidate the obarapt^i^^bA^VizierVadaii* 
nistration and his Excellency’s personal disposition, ^ ^ ^ 

^' It is worthy of particular remark, that the dtetrict^ of ^n g daa sp ore* U one , oif jffiqae 
which were long under the management of the lata ^isafia AiCe Khan, and 
farmed by his adopted son, Mirza Jan ; and thatrthari »v a s aB t Hydar Aip^ 

grandsoo of a person named Fyzoollab, who >vas^<^eiM»nfer^to the late AimaiM^ 
and is^iiow under personal restraint, on 

of the^ealth oCAlmass. ./ . , ,-v ^ • 

<< That ids B)tcdieticy the Vizier hair^p diie# thd-'eppiO|Wili^^ >f 
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FyxMlIalii either by the ineaKures of perrotml rigour whkti are now )>ructi&eti against the 
unfortunate treasurer himself, or by the procefis of imprisonment and confiscation to be 
tereafier pursued against his grandson for failure in his engagements as an aumil, cannot 
reasonably be doubted; and that the supposed wealth of Fyzoollah,ancl not the dapacitv 
of Hyder Alee for the trust which is now in his hands, was the cause of this aumirs 
nomination, is> in my mind, an unquestionable fact.’" 

61. In replying to the Vizier's application for the employment of the British troops ti» 
suppress the disorders in Jiigdcesporo, the resident observed to his Kxccllency, that a^ 
the ftumil of that district was one of those pei'sous against whose nomination to the 
chaise of the district which he funned the resident had some time since remonstrated to 
his Excellency in earnest terms, on the grounds of his unfitness for the ollicc, and as 
there was every reason to believe that the disturbances excited in Jugdeespore had 
arisen from the aumirs mismanugcinent, the eniployinent of the Britltfi troofis on that 
occasion tni|fki with apparent justice have been delayed till a due investigation hud 
Jtaken place into the causes of these commotions; yet, as it appeared that the zemindars 
bad tebeiiiously opposed the auiiiil and killed and wonruled several of his Excellency's 
subjects, the resident considered their punishment to be necessary, and had issued 
ibstructions accordingly. 

62. Your Honourable Court will observe, in the circumstances above detailed, an uddi . 
tional instance of a requisition (and the necessity of complying with it) for the aid of the 
Company's troops in suppressing disorders which the vices of the Vizier’s system of 
management, combined with the unfortunate propensities of his Excellency's disposition, 
have alone occasioned ; and your Honourable Court will infer from it the urgency of the 
motives which demanded an effort, on the part of your Government, to effect a reform of 
the existing administration. 

66. We liow proceed to advert to the resident's discussions and correspondence with 
the Vizier on the subject of the general reform of the administration, as recommended 
ill the Governor-general's letter. 

64. It would be impracticable, without transcribing the greatest pant of the docu- 
ments on this subject, to represent the whole scope of the extensive and vexatious 
discussions which, both verbally and iti writing, took place on this occasion between his 
Excellency 'the Vizier and the resident ; but it is necessary to notice the principal points 
of those discussions^ With a view to exhibit the temper and disposition of his Excellency's 
tnfnd, and to clacidbte the progress and result of this arduous, but, as wc have too much 
reason to apprehend, unsuccessful negociation. 

66. The wsfdent having read to his Excellency tlie Governor-generars letter stating 
sucli cdmiuefttr and observations as the occasion reqiiiretl, the Vizier stated generally to 
the residential* be Was disposed to acquiesce in the Governoi'-generars suggestions to 
the utmost praeticable extent ; adding, that he would bestow the most deliberate atten- 
tion on alt the^lopics ofthat letter, making his remarks on each, and would convey those 
remaps to ie rcsldetit in writing, for consideration and discussion, before his Excel- 
lency prepAretf^hw reply te it. 

66. Tills intention the Vizier accordingly fulfilled. In the paper which he transmitted 
to the restdeOt b^lsitprased generally, as he had verbally, his disposition to accede to the 

relative to a reform of tlie administration, to be carried 
!htO prescribed by treaty, but referred to the resident for the mode 

M recommended by the Governor-general was to be accom- 

the real assets and resources of the 
of procuring trustworthy and capable persons to whom the charge of the 

of remedying the contiiigencv of the miscon- 
incapaei^^ of rite persona selected, of investigating the proceeds of the several 
dtstriets wttfeist^tew«o4&riieie^asDount by guaranteed ongageineiits, which engagements, 
however, hla Exc ftii ip tq.,ciMlse lo .pe executed when, with the resident's 
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lid viioe^ he sliould have ascertained the actual proceeds of the several districts, expressiiig 
a resolution to punish those who should deviate from such engagements when formedt 
aH ^hlch points were specified In the plan of reform recommendcil by the Governor* 
gi^erah and on which his E.xcellency evidently commented in a spirit of reststancC to 
the arrangement proposed to hU adoption, while he professed his consent to it. 

67 . On the subject of the imprudent and ruinous arrangement adopted by the Vizier, 

witli rcganl to the country formerly under the management of Almass Alee Khan| which 
was .specially noticed in* the Governor-geiierars letter, his E.Kcellency stateil some 
remarks tending to justify that arrangement on the grounds of usage ; desiring, however, 
that if it were determined, with or without a good cause, to alter the existmg systeni, 
the resident would point out such a manner of carrying this change into effect as might 
tend to his Excellcncy’.s reputation, to the increase of the revenue of government, 
and the prosperiif of his subjects at large, and at the same time mightnot be contrary to 
the engagements alreaily entered into by his Excellency, so as in any degree ;to affect bia 
reputation or oauHc pecuniary loss. ■ " ^ - 

68. On the que.stion of relieving the condition of the dependents of the late Almass' 
Alee Khan, the Vizier merely observed, that as the Governor-general had issued patll* 
cular instructions to the resident on that subject, he should be prepared to give an 
answer whenever the resident might renew his representations. 

69. On the subject of Ttijummool Hoosein Khan’s jagecr, his E.xcellency was totally 
silent. 

70 . The resident prefaced his answer to the Vizier’s remarks, by adverting to the total 
failure of the measures which, with so much labour and discussion, had been pursued for 
the settlement of the districts of Purtaubgurh, &c. with the exception only of the reduc* 
tion of the fortresses; adding, however, that as the means by which the future good 
order, not only of those districts but of the whole of his Excellency’s dominions, were 
now under consideration, tlic resident proceeded to submit aiTangemcnts for that 
purpose, in tlie form of replies to his Excellency’s remarks. 

71 • The vizier had declared generally his acquiescence in the Governor- general’s pro- 
positions, and his resolution to tlepiite ameens into bis districts as a measure preparatory 
to the accomplishment of the proposed arrangement. The resident therefore observed, 
that it was necessary first to consider to what places the ameens shoidd be deputed, and 
what duties they should be required to jxerform : iliat in the first place it was indis- 
pensable that a division of his Excellency’s domitiioos into four or 6ve zillahs or general 
departments, and tlien a subdivision of those zillahs into districts, yielding an annual 
revenue of from one to throe lacs of rupees, should immediately take place ; that an 
upright intelligent umeeii should be selected for eaclvof those districts ; that when his 
Excellency hud made the selection, he should inform the resident of their: nami^s umi 
characters, in order that he also might Investigate their charaetera» atBf submit his 
opinion of tlieir qualifications fur his Excellency’s consideration, after wlMch tUry sFiould 
be ordered to proceed into their respective districts, Lo act uccorciAUg , lo.^lp^f^MCtions, of 
wluch the resident proposed to submit a draft for his Excellency ’a 

7SI. In reply to the Vizier’s remark regarding the inipracticabiUty of ascertaining ilie 
true revenue and resources of hU country, the reside^it ulMicrviill that this would ^f^ 
the gi*iind object, of tlie deputation of the ameens, whiclii.wtittkt prothice the ueceasaiy 
information* The resuietii then proceeded to describe > Ahe dttciea of the amacna wlifi 
reference to the attainment of that primary object* 

73. Ill answer to the Vizier’s remarks 00 ilitttulty of liti<lliig opr^t upM Intel* 
ligeiit men to perform the duties of ameetis, the resident referreii tiiat 'Wifficaiiy to the 
unliappy system of adiuinistraiion that Had; so long prevailed in Itk £hcce1ieM 
dominions, to the instability of ei u ploy maiii under his government, ami fin the tieligar, of 
personal dishonour as well as eoiifisealion of property; wfiich ntteiadiSd! 
that when these obstades should bo removed by the reform of Ibeiadmitiisli^atkiny his 

Excellency 
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Exeellency would find uiauy able and upri^fht inen.dotsirojis of employment in Ills service; 
that in the ceded districts the native oflicers employed by the British Government were 
originally sublets of his Excellency^ yet having confidence In the government they 
disotorgetl their duties with xeal and fidelity, and that the same effect would be 
produced by the operation of the same cause in his Excellency’s reserved dominions ; 
diat the proofs .or the integrity and capacity of the ameeiis wouhl appear from the 
mi^e in which they execnteil the duties to be assigned to them, and that those only 
should be appointed tehsildars or collectors whose conduct as arneens should be approved 
of. This observation liad reference to that part of the Governoi -Genernl’s plan, which 
recommended, the appointment of collectors to each zillah with fixed salaries, us in the 
Company’s provinces. 

74. The resident took advantage of his reply to that article of the vizier’s paper 
wtdeh stated b’la intention of causing engagemciiu to be taken, ns recominiMMlcd by the 
GoVensor-generel, and of punishing those wlio deviated Irom them, to introduce the 
subject of establishing regular courts of justice ; observing that when a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the laud revenue shouhl be concliidcd, and wlicn the appointment ol capable 
collectors it| all .the districts should have taken place, he should earnestjy recoiniiiciid 
td his Excellency the estublislimcnt of an efficient police and of a court ol justice in each 
zitlah, that so a separation of the department of the collections from that ol civil and 
criminal justice might take place, adding also, some remarks on the beneficial operation 
of Ibis principle. 

75. The resident entered into some detail of discussion in replyiii.g to his Excellciicy ’.s 
remarks on the system of mauageinent prevailing in tlic extensive districts lormerly 
under the charge of Almass Alee Klian. After noticing tlic rulnou.s consequences of 
that system, and the benefits to be ex()ected from tlic change recommended by the 
Governor-general, the resident adverted particularly to the apiirehension expressed by 
the Vizier of a breach of his engagements with the farmers of those districts being the 
consequence of the proposetl change. On this point the resident observed, that having 
originally remonstrated with his Excellency against those engagements before they were 
entered into- with the farmers, having rejieatedly iintl earnestly represented to his Excel- 
lency the ruinous -consequences whicli they would produce, and the failure of his lepre- 
sentations having occasioned the Governor-general’s remonstrance on the subject, it 
followed that bis Excellency’s perseverance in the formation of those engagements, in 
OOTHWition to the- cotinsels of the British Government, was a violation of his engage- 
mmts with ihht Government ; and the resident referrwl to his Excellency to decide 
whloh’of the two considerations was most important, a departure from his engagements 
with the farmers, or a departure from his engagements with the Company. Ihe former, 
be observed. If productive of loss to the fanners, might easily be repaired without injury 
to bis Excellency'areputation; whereas a breach of his engagements with the Goinpaiiy 
might be- prbdowve of the most ruinous effects, and an udbcrence to them must be 
beneficial ii» ecoi^ respect. 

-76 In atiSvrerto ^at article df the Vizier’s remarks whicli related to the depcmients 
of the late Ahttais Alee Khan, the resident adverted to his former representotions on 
Uiataubjoct, mid to dte ordore whicb, in consequence of the failure of those represciitu- 
tioDS, be had-reeeiv-ed from the Governor-general in Council to urge his ^cellencys 
attentionto thelttf «Bd conchided bU detailed observations on the subject by renewing 
the rsmost lm-bad formerly ineffectually preferrwl, that his Excellency w‘»‘**<l 
him a statement of the demands agaimt Mirra Jan and 
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78. The resident delivered to the Vizier the paper containing hia replies, as above 
described, and Rubsec|^tiently transmitteil to him drafts of a proclamation addressed to fhe 
revenue officers, zemindars, and peasantry of each district, and of instructions to the 
ameens proposed to be deputed into each. The purport of the former was to the follovr- 
ing effect:— A statement of the evils of the farming system, and a declaration ofhs per- 
petual abolition, and the introduction of a system of assessment and collection calculated 
to remedy the abuses and evils of (he former ; the deputation of ameens for the purpose 
of invest igaHiig the assets and condition of the country, as preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the improved system, with a description of their duties, and a requisition to the 
persons addressed to attend the ameens and furnish them with the necessary ipformatipii 
and documents. 

79. The instructions proposed for the ameens consisted of six articles, the general si|b« 

stance of which it is proper to state, in order to show the nature of the arrafigemeivt reJt 
commended by (he resident for the reform of the system of assessment aiicl collect ton. 
They were prefaced by an exhortation to integrity and diligence, and an a$sti ranee thal^ 
in the event of the iinieen*s able and upright discharge of the duties now coittinitt!^ to hia 
charge, he should lie appointed a tehsildar of some zillah with a suitable 'salary and 
establishment, and should never be dismissed without sufficient cause. ' 

The first article of the instructions referred to the proclamation, and prescribed the 
mode of giving it currency. 

The second article related to the principal object of the duty of ameens, that of ascer- 
taining the real state and condition of the pergunnah committed to his charge; observing, 
that this could alone be accomplished by his obtaining possession of all the revenue papers 
having reference to preceding years, and a list of the papers so to be obtained was inserted 
under this article. 

The third article contained an injunction to the ameen to respect the rights of the 
zemindars, and to make his arrangements with them as the persons naturally interested 
in the soil, in contradistinction to farmers, whose interests were unconnected with the 
internal prosperity of the country, and to investigate cases of disputed right to a zemih- 
dary, transmitting the documents on the subject for the decision of the Vizier. 

The fourth article required the ameen to inspect the engagements concluded by the 
farmers (under the general farming system) with the zemindars and under-renters, and 
to enforce the just demands of the auinils, agreeably to the cabooleat and pottah, or en- 
gagement and deed of lease, and intimated that it was particularly desirable that no just 
balances should remain after a certain specified date, wnen the collections of the current 
year were to cease. 

, The fifth article required the ameen to proceed to visit every village and estate in the 
district committed to his charge, tor the purpose of ascertaining the quantity and quality 
of the lands, the condition and character of tlie landholders and others, comparing their 
assets and means with the amount of the present jumma, and adopting variotis other spe- 
cified measures with a view to the triennial settlement of the whole, of the Vizier’s domi- 
nions, which, as declared in this article, his Excellency had resolved to ibtroduce from the 
comiiieiicemciit of the ensuing year, that is, the middle of SeptegibeiTr ,1^1,1 « . 

The sixth article desenhed the rate of allowances to be graitCed 40 the ameen during 
the continuance of his duty as such, which would of course tenninate with the introduc- 
tion of the new system, when, if his conduct bud been oorrecti he would be appointed, 
collector of a zillah with a suitable salary. r . ; 

80. After some intermediate corresponderirejwkh the Vis^^ relative te^lAiat article ' Of ^ 
the resident’s replies, in which he had ascribed to the Vizhira breach oftiwalv^iaed^ W 
his Excellency earnestly desired the reeidentfo tniodify, a truest inlh^#ljMr4heril«iidba^ 
so far complied as to alter the terms withotlt departing from the 

the resident received from the Vizier a paper containing his answer W^ ei ^ the 

resident's observations and prepositions* • ; : 

81. Tlic 
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„ 8lf - The pr^^'nt r<?porl of the progress of this iiegoiiution requiripa tlmt we ahould state 
Ilie aiiDstunpp oTlhat paper^ which the resident, in his report to us, tcrnied a truly extraor- 
dwiM^y doconient. 

8?. The Vi»er began by a very unsatis&ctory explanation of the causes which had de- 
feated the projected iseuleinent ot* the districts of Purtaubgurb, itc. but of which it is 
unnecessary to state the details. 

-83. In repty to that article of the resident's paper, which proposed the division and sub- 
division of hts Excellency's country into districts, and the up point men I of an ameen to 
eaclt^ the Viaier observed, most irrelatively, that in the inonlli of March he had issued 
orders to two of his sons, and to the other otlicci s, to search for ami procure Home up- 
right -und< abio candidates for the situation of uiiieens, who should tirst bo sent to those 
distiicta wikiicJl the resident considered in an iiiiHettled slate. " That tlie draft of instruc- 
tions wll«chi4iie resideot had prepared should undergo personal dtsciisKion, and when the 
terms ahoold^llo adjusted the instructions should be delivered ; but that the resident must 
firet delaiL to Ids ^Excellency the necessary qualitications of ameeiis, in order that persona 
so qualified mighthe selected and appointed exclusively by his Excellency. 

84. In answer to that part of the resident’s paper, in which he staf od the chief and ulti- 

mate duty of theatneens to be to ascertain the new r€?veiiues and resources of the country, 
and described the mode of proceeding to be adopted by the ameens with a view to that 
object, his Excellency merely stated, that ho should issue his orders to the aineens agreeably 
to the resident's suggestions, but recomniendcd actual meusurenient of the lands in pre- 
ference to the collection of revenue papers of each village fur ten years hack, which the 
resident had proposed. * 

85. The Vizier entered into a defence of his own conduct and practice, in reply to the 
resident's remark that the want of upright and able men to fill the ullu e of anieen was t»> 
be ascribed to the vicious system of his Excellency's adiniiiistratioii, and tlien suy ^rested a 
modification of the resident's proposition of appointing the ainoens to ho snhsequcntly 
tebsUdurs, by recommending the separation of those officers, or at least the nuniination of 
the anieens to be tehsildars, not in the districts where they Iiua^I acted in llic former capacity, 
but in some other. 

86. In reply to Ujc resident’s proposition relative to the future estahlishment of courts 
of justice, the Vizier Q^plicitty and satisfactorily declared, tiiat after the new Kystem of 
a^sQSsmcht and. administration of the revenue sliould have been carried into ulVect, an 
efficieid police and a coiu^t of justice, as recoiumeudcd, should be established. 

87- With respect to the total change of system in the districts formerly under the ma- 
nagement of Almass Aloe Khan, tlie Vizier observed, that what the Ci over rior-general had 
recommeoded should' certainly be carried into elfect; that it was of course his Excellency's 
particular desire thot^ the population should increase, that his subjeetB should be rendered 
happy end pro 9 peroue$<(t^t present and future loss sliould bo guarded against, and that the 
revenues should annually} jherease ; and that if all Uiose objects could be accomplished by 
the cbMge of . tbeipresent s his Excellency had no objection to it 

87 A. The VizJtfi^fi the i^sident's remarks on his Excellency's imputed breach 

of tfeht^V wutfsels of the British Government, was in the following words: 

plhmibttttitfcajdOO, don^ or new, that you should 

Mie ' What 4 have done was in perfect conformity with the 

long established usa^ of the country, against which' hO resident at this Court has ever 
hijdi^tO that no bad efiects have hitherto arisen from 

hftVo been made id Calcutta to those measures 
if«|rois l«ad^'#lMilM»ii|h have, of course, occasioned 

w b a l^diifirh ey! ^ y ^wiH now consider me as intent on carrying the 

88. To thb^esidiiihtS' ob^ relative to the base of Mirra Jan, his Excellency re- 

1 J.; plied 
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ispatch enclosing copies of the above 
lithe tenor of his personal communication with the 6n pf 

ed. He rciireaents himself first to have comment*^ the tf^^lar foni* 

of that tlocument, which it appeared had been sent without authentication, ahd ih a blAnIt 
envelope, without address or superscription ; and then, after alluding to the solemn appea 
to his Excellency’s justice and good faith contained in the Governor-general s letter, and t( 
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plied by the extraordinary argunieiit, that Mirza^ JaU and hw pr^ei^ trert tbe^ property ^ 
Almaw Alee Khan, and the hitter hittwelf belonged to his^ mcepencyra^d 
quently Mirza Jan also was his Excellency’s property, and the^ 

interfere ; adding, however, tliat his intention towards Mirza Jan shbtild IW coinimnteated 
to the resident thereafter. 

89. In answer to the resident’s representation on the subject of TuJuihAool Hoosem 
Khan’s iaffeer, his Excellency urged his disinclination to grant jageers, and his de.sire tp 
abridge their number, observing, that as his intention was merely to p^se^e his. amhority 
Gver the jageer in question, and as the clear revenue would be paid to l^jdmmodl Hoosmil 
Khan, there was no reason why it should not bo managed by one of his Exmlenejr s aumils, 

VK). The resident acknowledged the receipt of the document of wUch has 
been described, but stated merely some general observations reg^r^ng ^ thb^iiMtnihrdmary 
nature of it, referring to a personal conference the discussion ot its 

01. The resident, in his desr 
reported at length the tenor of 
that last mentioned. 

L)f that document, 

t^lbb "justice and good faith contained in the Governor-gencrars letter, and to 

his L^xcellency’s promise of deliberately discussing with the resident the several paints 
stated in that letter, to have called upon the Vizier to acknowledge or disavow the obligation 
imposed upon him by treaty, of carrying into effect a reform of his administration, and to 
declare whether or not, in his Excellency’s oWn judgment, he had lulhlled, or even attempted 
to fulfil that obligation. If he had not, his Excellency was bound, he observed, to consider 
the present remonstrance of the Governor- general in Council as a solemn demand for the 
fuiaimont of a positive obligation, by adopting the plan of reform recommended ta him by the 
British Government, with whose counsels he had engaged to conform, or by auggosUpg ^id 
carrvin" into execution some other plan of his own, which should be a^ually nalqipat^d to 
auswer'tho purposes of that obligation, namely, to provide for the security and happiness of 
his subjects, and to relievo the Company’s Government from the extraoi-dinary and disre^ 
putable burthen of supporting by force of arms an unjust ami oppressive administration. 

92. The resident then proceeded to comment on the manner in which his Excellency 
had met the Governor-generars propositions ; observing, that his Excellency, instead of 
declariiio his cordial acquiescence in the general plan of reform recommended to him by the 
British Government, and of manit>sting that acciuiescence by an immediate and cheerful 
assent to the measures which the resident had suggested, had purposely omitted to i^ice 
a few of the most important of those measures to which no plausible objection could be 
formed, had made frivolous objections to others, for the obvious purposh of protradting un- 
important discussion and procnistiiiatiiig the work of reform, had rtated some extraordinary 
assertions, the inaccuracy of which was well known, and had evmcfed,i>-»Tith^Wnote tenor of 
the document in question, a resolution to evade at least , if not to re «giSy.thq ylutory' coun^ts 
of the Governor-general in Council, conveyed to him in the latrt^tfgd’orfmndship, and in 
the terms of existing treaties, which were equally binding On « departure rtfm 

which on one part might exonerate the other from a *^«»**- 

ence of his goveniment, and to the exercise of hie Excell^cy a ^ ' ' I 

98. These, and further similar observations teyhfethiii^;^';cbdsidet^ 
his Excellency’s mind, and having produced: ffoirf^hiS'Exwlency an tes^aa^eji^ bis sihifi^e 
iuteiuion to abide by his engagements with froth ifee 


94. It 
of the V 



necessary to notice pSH&nkrly the VWdettt’s 

naner. that which related to the failure of the project dT lettl^ent in the 
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c^stricts of Purtwbg:urh^ &C, It is sufficient to state that the roaideut deduced from tho 
failvire of the yarious measures employed on that occasion, supported, too, by a lar^ 
detpidunent of British troops^ the existence of some radical evils iu the system of hi^ 
Exceliencv's administration, and the necessity of a total change in that systen), in the 
manner suggested by the Governor-general. 

95, On the next point, tho appointment of ameens, the resident remarked his Excellency’s 
t#tal silence on the two important and indispensable preliminary measures which the resi- 
dent had originally suggested to him, namely, the division and subdivision of his dominions 
into districts, and the selection and appointment of ameens with the resident’s advice and 
concurrence. He observed that, on tiie question of appointing tho ameens, his Excolleucy 
had merely referred, in general terms, to orders issnea tho preceding month to his sons : 
that h» 'E^Ueiicy had further (apparently for no other purpose than procrastination) re- 

a uired the vesident to vepeat to him in detail the qualiticaiions «>f proper ameens, although 
lose qualifioationa were sufficiently described in the Governor- geueral’s letter, and aiiqily 
enlarged ^on by the resident in his replies to the Vizier’s original remarks on that letter. 
That ms Efxcellency had finally declared his desire of restricting tho ilcputation of arneims 
to a few 'particular districts which the resident should consider to be in a state of disorder, 
forgetting that the Governor-general in Council had described tho wht)lo of his Excellency's 
dominions as labouring under a baneful system of assessment And collection, to which no 
remedy but a complete and radical change could be applied. 


96. Under these circumstances, the resident docmed it his duty to call upon his Kxc(‘h 
lency distinctly to declare, whether ho declined or consented to tiie division and Bubdivision 
of his dominions in tho manner suggested, and to the subseipient deputatiou of an amcen 
to every district, giving previous information 16 the resident of the clianieters and (jiudi- 
ties of tho ameens, with the view of enabling him to judge of their fitness and capacity for 
the trust to be reposed in them. 

97. To these two propositions his Excellency, after some deliberation, signified his HKseni, 
reserving only for future discussion the proposal of the resident’s being previously iiifornusl 
of the character and qualities of the ameens, and of his being entitled to a voice in their 
nomination ; which proposal, it appeared, his Excellency considered as inconsistent with 
the provisions of treaty, a point which the resident combated, but finally left to fntuiv 
discussion. 


98. The resident’s observations on the two succeeding topics of tho Vizier’s paper do not 
require particular notice. With regard to the next, of the establishments of courts of 
justice, the resident expressed his satisfaction at the assurance which his Excellency had 
afforded on that subject, and stated that he should be |)repared in due season to submit to 
his Excellency such suggestions regarding it as the importance of Uie subject required. 

99. The resident then proceeded to advert to tho Vizier’s denial of the resident’s right 
to interpose his counsel and remonstrances respecting tho management of the cxteiisiv<* 
lands formOrly tmd^. ’ charge of Alroass Alee Khan, demonstrating, by reforence to the 
Words of existing liDgagements, the right 'of the Britis^i Goveniment to interpose its advice 

in all idEftire connected with the ordinary government of his Excellency’s dominions, and 
with the .axelcise of his l^eellency’s eetablished authority,’* and the confirmation and 
approval of the;resi^nt!s< eounsels and remonstrances on the subject in question, as expresseil 
in the Governor-generaL’a ktter.to iheVisier, deducing from his Excellent's absolute rejec- 
tion nf . rhy jdig imputation of a direct infraction of his ciij^agcruents, 

a of the British Government. The re^dent then 

y ^ es at the Court of Lucknow during the time ni 

(he spwies of inteyfereiicc of which his Excellency 
* ever fa i n e rri f e d . a n d poiuting out the particular urgency ana^neces- 

uwnas inw to the districts m question, and demonstrating it to bn 
f ^ tre^y t^pecting the offer and acceptance of advice 
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100. In answer to that part pf the Vizier’s paper which reproached the resident with 
beif^ the’^bause of the ren^oiiltratices dhd propositions his Excellency tfitely recei^^ 
from the Governor-general, the. resident merely observed that this reproach could be con. 
sidered in no other light than as a proof of the conscientious discharge of His duty to both 
states, in having faithfully reported his proceedings at his Excellency's courts and that he 
felt persuaded of receiving from his Excellency’s justice and candour, at some future period, 
the most ample credit for his motives in every stage of those proceedings and di^ussio^, 
which had now excited his Excellency’s reproach. The Vizier, in reply, offered, to withdraw 
this article of his remarks altogether; an offer which, however, the resident declined, with 
the exception of the particular words, that you should have advised me to deit^i from it,” 
which the resident desired might be expunged. 

101. At the same confereiico the resident pleaded in a very forcible maimer the cause of 

Tujummool lloosein Khan, and finally succeeded in obtaining his]^celleucy*S;till<||i^aIiQed 
consent to the restitution ofthejageer. . 

102. At the conclusion of the conference, the Vizier requested the resident id: furnish him 
with a draft of the several alterations which he required ill the other articles of his Excel- 
lency’s paper. This was accordingly done, and the alterations proposed by the resident 
substantially were : a declaration of his Excellency’s concurrence in the division and sub- 
division of his country, and in the deputation of ameens possessing, if possible, all the re- 
quisite qualities, to all the districts, his Excellency furnishing them with the instructions 
and proclamations proposed by the resident, modified only in such manner as slionld be 
xnutiiaJly agreed upon after consultation: that the rigorous measures hitherto adopted with 
respect to Mirza Jan should cease, and a statement of the just balances against him should 
be sent for the resident’s investigation. 0 

103. The Vizier’s reply to the resident’s paper of proposed alterations was far from being 
satisfactory. Ills Excellency signified his consent to take into consideration the draft of 
instructions to the ameeiis proposed by the resident, rejecting after discussion such parts as 
his Excellency might not approve. lie consented also to a division of his country into 
districts, in the maiuier that might be determined by mutual consultation, and to the depu- 
tation of ameens to all the districts ; but his Excellency decidedly objected to the resident’s 
having any voice in the selection of them, on the ground of its being a supercessioii of 
authority. 

104. I’hc Vizier assented to the resident’s proposition relative to Mirza Jan, but insisted 
on retaining the assertion contained in his former paper, that Mirza Jan was his property, 
and that the resident had no right to interfere in the case. The Vizier further retained his 
anterior observations relative to the justification of the resumption of the jageer of Tujum- 
luool lloosein Khan, altliough he at the same time declared the restitution of it, in coni- 
plianco with the Govcrnor-gcncrars desire. 


105. In consequence of the receipt of this unsatisfactory reply, the resident obtained 
another eonference with the Vizier ; at which, after acknowledging that all the important 
measures which the resident had suggested, uudef the instructiona of the Governor-general 
in Council, had been as.sented to, with the exception of that whibh; related to the resident’s 
participation in the selection of ameens, the resident remonstrated on his Excellency’s 
persisting, contrary to promise, in retaining in his amended replies .the whole of the excep- 
tionable arguments to which the resident had objected at the fornw conference. 


106, The resident then repeated his former ' observations on those arguments, and the 
Vizier finally consented to withdraw them; exprossiii^, however, his reluctance to abandon 
those which related to Mirza Jan, whom he persisted* in ' considering as hia ihive and 'pro- 
perty,, a position which the resident combated VRiCbgwab force a lid- < 

resident Jthen proceeded to ,^e Si'scussion of ^1^ onfy^p|lp^ j^iwm^ 
ely, his Excellency’s refus^ to admit of resident 
‘ eens. On this topic resident ,eutrred ihtQ>^^ 

‘ ' essential 


107. The 
settled, namely 
selection 





to v tKe and to be a point of obligation involved in 

tSiiili'pro^iiiQ^.o^^ 

108; /nio Vixier, however, continuing inflexible on this point, although he waived any 
replies to the resident's arguments, the latter found it necessary to refrain from further 
urgency, and si^ified his intention of referring the question to our determination. 


a 109. The n?sident then submitted for , his Excellency's consideration a few questions, 
proceeding on the supposition of his choice and appointment of ameens without the resi- 
dent's pmiotis knowledge or concurrence. Was it ms Excellency’s intention, the resident 
inquired^ bpt only to exclude him from a participation in the choice of the ameens and col- 
lectors, bui to k^p him, as heretofore, in ignorance of the proceedings of those otlicors? 
pid h^ as formerly, to convey to him detached and desultory papers and 

by venal newswriters in the pay of his several ameens, and 
tq .witWqjp Jl^^ paper of importance or authentic document, on the ground that 

it hipid jQiQt^ pot prepared, or tliat his Excellency himself considered it as unsat is- 

faptpry t. y >4 entertain the wish, or indulge the vain ex- 

pectauon.;^^ recfiyinig die support of the Britisii troops to the proceedings and demands of 
ttb.amceisyihd.lli^sildars under the new system, as to those of his fanners of revenue under 
the old, withpuitM^fyi^^ the resident, or enabling him to satisfy himself, of the propriety 
and iustice of . those proceedings and demands f If such, the resident observed, were his 
Excdloncy's designs, it was now his duty to undeceive him, and to caution him, in a manner 
the most solemn, against the fallacy of such expectations ; adding, that the repeated and 
positive instructions of his government precluded liis compliance with any future I'ccjuiKitiou 
for the aid of the British troops, till entirely s^Jsfiod of the justico and expe<iieiicy of the 
mmures which those troops might be required to support. 

• IlD, The resident, in his report of this conference, staled that the Vizier was visibly 
affected by tho foregoing remarks, and that after some further conversation his Excellency 
took down in writing the terms of an agreement respecting the conduct of ameens and 
tehsildars, which he proniised to insert as a qualification of his Excellency’s rejection of 
the resident’s original proposal, declaring at tlie same time with earnestness, that it never 
was his intention to withhold from the resident any information that lie might desire, but 
that the conduct of his officers had frequently been such as to prevent his deriving or con- 
veying satisfactory information of their proceedings. 

ill. ThlsInteiiUbn his Excellency carried into effect by the transmission of a paper of 
aiherided replies, the substance of which was, that all the proceedings of the ameens, 
and copies of the several papers which they might transmit to his Excellency, should be 
explained. Bnd'forwarded for the resident’s information, and that the resident's opinion of 
those proceeding iitid papers, after investigation and discussion with his Excellency, 
should guide the continuation of the ameens or their dismission from their offices, ami 
that copies, oif eJl ei^agements whatsoever which might be received or entered into by 
the tehsildars shpold be furnished for the resident’s information. These were the points 
proposed by the Vizier at qualifications to his Excellency’s refusal to permit the resident 
to have a voice In the detection and nomination of the ameens. 


112. The first of those points the resident admitted to be satisfactory ; but under the 
terips pf justly observed that he should possess no information 

regair^^f lb# the tehsildars until a commotion should have been 

. « « ^ only be apprized of the proceeding respect- 

Otl^rs, as resisted demands of the tehsildars, and 

Dn. Uie>Vteier fioBlIy modified the lash>meii> 

I tfSMmitted by the ameem which might be 
iritee roddent, fbould be giveu to the tebrihisr., 

dittric«, end after 

t W thudbltH M tlM original engagementi of thezemin- 
Tt 3 K dars 
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diuni#iidr««i*ers which hit 

reoOtiMy heeping copict-l^ir/tb^r QWU tgiiidance) and for idl tpayiyieiij^ ^ 
grant receipts, that to, if at, any future period n tehsildar irepreflent;t^/hi«^£f^e)^^^ 
failure of zemindars in their engagements, or their retitjtanoe 

tebsildars requiring troops to coerce them, the several eugagemetitt ^;jthe laemiiidarfi 
might be ready for the resident’s inspection; so that, after .tatitfyiiig;>hi|Qfelf , of the 
rebellious conduct of the zemindars, and their actual breach of jengagemeiil^) thp 
resident might take measures for their coercion and punithmenj^ ;> , ; » 

114. The resident’s despatch from which the preceding report it tldcen^^ir^he! foipad 
recorded as per margin.* 

115. For the better comprehension of the result of these discu8i|it^s *whte 

observed, we have stated with a view to show the temper and di^|i!^itit^h 
relatively to the proposed reform, it will be useful to insert iii tSiSf 
original remarks and propositions and the answers of the Vizier^ in the 
they were finally modified. ^ ^ ' ‘ 


Residents Remarks and Propositions, 

1 have derived considerable satisfaction 
from the general tenor of your Excellency’s 
remarks on the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-general’s letter, because they evince 
a conviction in your Excellency’s- mind of 
the importance of a complete and imme-: 
diate reform of the system of assessment 
and realization of the revenue in your do- 
minions, and a desire of obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the best practicable method 
of carrying that reform into effect. 

As it is by no means my wish or inten- 
tion to revive any former discussions of a 
disagreeable nature between us, or to sus- 
pend your Excellency’s attention to the 
future important arrangements by any re- 
trospect of the past, I shall pass over in 
silence the remark with which your Excel- 
lency has commenced on this occasion, 
observing merely, with a reference to the 
conduct of your officers in the districts of 
SuUaupore and Purtauhgurh, that tlic 
Sterne of a triennial settlement for those 
districts, which was the first and most es- 
sential requisite towards a just and bene- 
ficial arrangement for the future manage- 
ment of the districts/ as repeatedly and 
cairuoWfy suggested by me, and as often 
proofitendby your Excellency, bus not eren 
yei> beotf- ; and that although 
mh your^cellency and I have heon fpe^ 
quenUy toUihy your aumils, and Mohnai- 


1' f 

' 

Fizier^s ftml Repkea,^*'^ r;' f 

With regard to whaj; ypu'^ye ^ 
the first of those answers, namtlv^/tbat:^ 
scheme of a scttlemeiit for the . d wtricU, of 
Sultanpore and PuKapbgurh, Which was 
the first and most essential jrequisitc towards 
a beneficial arrangement, &c. )l[ie case ig 
this ;"-That the causes of the delay in trgng/ 
mitting a perfect scheme of setilem^ for 
the districts in questioo have already 
explained to you, and that the noh’iir)rt^i 
of a perfect scheme cap only he ascrihetl to 
some of those causes. In the scheme which 
I received from' the anmils it is written, tlm^ 
a correct statement of diminution and 
increase in the jumma would he afterwai^ 
furnished when the real assets were ascer- 
tained. 1 did not myself consider that 
scheme as satisfactory, and a^ordi ugly told 
you so at one of pur personal interview!*. 
A document, thei*efore, which was cotg. 
sidered as incorrect by inyself, what 
purpose should i send it to^yp^^ With 
res|Wct again to youfi'^hiwi^vjillon of our 
not havuig received. rth&Jiiifiiuabundy of 
any one village iotiipgtat^' If • a perfect 
scheme of the aetllesiehtj bad irnved,>the 
jummabufidyt ufodi4 hafve^ doubtless beep 
ocrnmkiffii regard 

vemai^j tiMdoiwUhstanding^^ Mohusniiufi 
Ashmfgi'«iid^ other aumwafrepfamili^ 



taachtshanoftf 


mud Ashnifnih ^in'tioular^ thata^nfodioi^ 

assessment ims hiemt made, and^ Mindeum # -Itteto wldkih I 




:>hiin ( ► ;j 


in » ity r n >ai [ *t wlh 


ntofSr 


.fM^*tiwii 







# 


/ 1i#»«1«k¥i|i^li^^^ to y^u^ be«aiiie 

bf lUt -ttf^ dim^ utider \m ft is not ‘iny wif»li or desire to co»eetii any 
your Extelkoey tiling fh>in you* . . r 

hWe' Inlbrnied of the jtitniiia 
of any tnle^^tale or rUhige In the coun- 
try, nor Has a single reTeiiiie paper, of 
dhy descriptioff whatever, been hitherto 
submitted by the auinil, %vhose <luty it 
IJiO<}tte$tioil|tbiy^ was to transmit copies of 
all the engagements of the zemindars and 
yoncliers M the statemeuts in those engage- 
Excellency’s knowledge 
and ;appra^tiQii, , before the settlements 
^ei^,C|onc|^d/. 

In short, I consider the districts of Pur- 
taubgurh and Sultanpore, notwithstanding 
all that we Hare^ beard from Moliuinmud 


^(iruf and the^atlmiU, to be at this mo- 
ment, and after all the trouble which they 
Have Occasfbn^ to both your Excellency 
apd me, with the exceiptipn of the reduction 
df fortresstp^^ wldcH we owe entirely to the 
British troops, in a condition as fur removed 
froni good order and advantageous settle- ' 
hient as they were in the time of Hoolas 
Sing. But the measures by which the future 
good order of not these districts alone, but 
of thp whole of your Excellency’s tlom i hlons, 
to' he restored and permanently cstabllsb- 
led, are now in our Joint contemplation, and 
;to thb delineation of those measures I shall 
^oreforehroceed immediately, and shall sub- 
mit them for yptlr Excel lency’s consideration, 
in tbe form df , Answers to ymirreraa^^^ 

; iTour Ekcellepcy^ in the second of tho^ In the second article you have stated that 
*remar|cgy haA.dgclarpd ypur acquiescence in it is first necessary to consider to what 
.rnyptlgjina^ .prqpospl, that anieens should places the ameens shall be deputed, &c. 
he deputed tp. tho^e districts, 

^ Before proceeding boi^ever^ on the prch Go the 18tb of Suffer 1226 (15th March 
Bent ocoeeiony Sis Ibe adopdoD of this men- 1811) 1 issued orders to my beloved sons, 
surOiJet SIS first consider ito wbaB places the Shums-ood^Gowlah and Nuseer^ood-Dow- 
nmeens shall be 4kputed, < and what duties lah, andto the other officers ofmy.govem- 
they aimih bet required Bo perform* it ap- otenV lo search for and procure some up- 
.pears*, to ine^ to^ to toUapeiiBahie that a right land able candidates for the situatioii 
jditHtooiymn' EdceUency’Bdcmiiitotoi^ ot ameens. The draft of instructions to 

the atneens which you have Airnished shall 
^rpeSfiBiriei^ of ^attentively perused* Such parts as 1 may 

awmii* not approve^ after consulting with you, sbafl 
fni^iltopdei^e^ fotoBihaevao *threa laet^of to wUhlirawa from it, and Anal instniotioiis 
^itpitoii i d li r dl Btlfil l t it a i nl i i s ifhii n ad tosiiiiato jdmB ttombc^prepared and delivered to^tto 
hiiiiilidiitliidirniwti » aiBeenaf anii siiclti dlvisioa and sitWIvisioa 
odeble delaj^^^iei lit eii llptigiit aad; Intel- dominions as you shall suggest, after 

shall bemi^ed ^nm 

liave VI, 8 K 2 my 
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bfrir!e!>#Da<le tlie eelecUosit be^plrtased toiii* 
. the > names and . tmaraciers^ < as 
to youy oi Ihnfwrsons thus to 
(mentployed in offices of sahigh importance, 
tihat I also may tendeavour to investigate 
ibeir characters, and aubmit my opinion for 
your coosidecation ; after which Jet them 
be ordered to proceed to their districts 
respect! vely^ unqer written instructions for 
their, guidance, a draft of which 1 shali 
have the honour of submitting for your 
approval. 


my officers : and for this purpose Raee*Dyar 
Krishen has already been summoned to the 
presence, that the situation and extent of 
the several zillahs and muhals, and the 
amount of the jumma of each, may be ascer* 
tained from the records in his possession ; 
after which the division and subdivision 
shall take place, and ameens possessing the 
qualities described in the Governor-gene- 
ral’s letter shall be deputed by me to all the 
muhals. In short, the ameens must be 
chosen and appointed by me, and the whole 
system must be established under my autho- 
rity and by my officers, with yOur advice. 
But the mode which you have suggested 
for the appointment of ameens cannot be 
acceded to by me ; because in this case it 
would be necessary that, after selecting pro- 
per persons for the office, 1 should write to 
you to inform me who should be appointed 
and who should not be appointed. You will 
naturally approve some and reject others, 
and I should be obliged to comply with your 
suggestions on this point. Hence it is ob- 
vious, that the selection and appointment 
or rejection of the ameens would proceed 
under your authority, and that I should 
have no further power or authority in the 
matter^ but merely those of informing you 
and requiring your consent ; and this cir- 
cumstance being generally known, not one 
of the ameens would be obedient to my 
orders or regard ray authority. 1 can never, 
therefore, consent to the appointment of 
ameens in a manner which would diminish 
my own authority ; more particularly, as itj 
is stipulated in the concluding part of the 
seventeenth article of the treaty concluded 
with the British Government in the time of 
Sir John Shore, that 1 shall potoess full 
authority over my household anairs^ here- 
ditary dominions, my troops and my sub- 
jects;*' and in the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Cession, it is stated^ that the Honourable 
the £a8t-ln4Jis£omMpy ^hereby guaran- 
tee to thep^ 

sessiop which .ivul 

togdtTO 

hhd their Mtuontj^^ 

the said dominions ; and 1 engikge lb 

bite 

ments 




nwDtt ir^kitive to -ili« ioheino of » settle^ 
i fiveot^ and of ev^iy otlMNr na whatavev 
nditoh they may tratitmH to the presencei 
vhaH be submitted to your investigation, 
and copies of them shall be furnished for 
that purpose ; after which, if the papers or 
proceedings of any anieen shall appear to 
you to be improper, and you satisfy me of 
the impropriety of his proceedings, that 
amceu shall be immediately dismissed, anil 
another person shall be selected by me to 
succeed him. But if the proceedings and 
papers of the umeeiis shall be approved, he 
shall continue in employment, and be ap- 
pointed to some other district. 

Further, the papers transmitted by those 
ameens which may be finally approved with 
your advice shall be given to the telisildars, 
with strict orders to abide by them in form- 
ing the settlement of the districts, and afrer 
the settlement is concluded, to traiisinit all 
the original engageiiieiiisof tlie timlgoozars, 
such as ekranmmahy caboolvat^ inalzamiuee^ 
and iinzirzmninee^ with copies of the pot-- 
tails wliicli they grant to the presence, for 
the purpose of being recorded, keeping 
copies for their own guidance, and for all 
payments of revenue which are made, to 
grant daklielahs or receipts under their 
seals, that so, if at any future period a 
tehsildur represent to the presence the 
failure of zemindars in tlicir engagements, 
or resistance to the authority of the telisil- 
dars, requiring troops to coerce them, the 
several engagements of the zemindars, 
which will then be on the records of the 


government, may be ready for your inspec- 
tion, and copies of them, with copies of 
the dakhelahsy shall accordingly be sent for 
your perusal, that after satisfying yourself 
of the rebellious conduct of the zemindars, 






and their actual breach of their engage- 
ments, you may take measures for their 
coercion and punishment. 

In the third answer you liave stated, that 
the duty of those amcens will be to require 
from the chowdries, canoongocs, and put^- 
warrics, the whole of the revenue papers, 
&c. 

1 shall issue roy orders to the ameens, 
^ggreeably to tvhat you have suggested ; but 
I recommend that this measure be carried 

df, and of lands 
capable 
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’wMcM f shklt will 

ahd ^ the firat 

ii^tiihce; the cbowdrkM, ^lieditigdes^ and 
ptfttii^fries of the se^rifl diatricta under 
their charge, and then to require from 
those officers the whole of the revenue pa- 
pers of every vil^ge distinctly, for a period 
of ten years. With the wasilbaukec ac- 
counts of the last and preceding years^ and 
the scheme or register of the settlement 
for the year now drawing to a close. 
Those papers, after the minutest investiga- 
tion which may be practicable, to be trans- 
mitted, under the signature of tlie revenue 
officers, to the presence, when your Excel- 
lency and I shall consider them, and be 
enabled to form an accurate judgment of 
the real resources and assets of every dis- 
trict in your dominions. 

In the fourth article your Excellency has 
desired me to inform you where intelligent 
and upright men are to be found. 

The absence or deficiency of such men as 
your Excellency has described is, in my 
opinion, alone to be attributed to the un- 
happy system of the administration which 
has long prevailed in your dominions, to 
the instability of employment under your 
government, and to the danger of personal 
dishonour, as well as confiscation of pro- 
property, which attends even temporary 
employment. When these obstacles shall 
be happily removed by the improved sys- 
tem of your administration, your Excellency 
will find many able and upright natives 
desirous of employment in your service. 

In the ])rovince8 which your Excellency 
ceded to the Honourable Company, a majo- 
rity, if not the whole, of the native officers 
employed by the British Government as 
tehsildars, &c., were the subjects of your 
Excellency’s dominions, yet they, having 
entire confidence in the government, per- 
formed their duties with diligence, fidelity, 
and zeal, to the advantage an4 satisfaction 
of their employers. On the same princi- 
ple, under an improved system of adminis- 
tration for your Excellency’s dominions, 
your Excellency may be perfectly assured, 
that many able aad upriglit men will jie 
found to fill thoae^., offices under yoWH#pt^ 
vernment, and I Will cheerffilly liKe It 
upon myself to pi 
necessary. The 


chpcblecfbeittgl^^^ ht^^Whl^h ctef 

the exact meas^veiiiient^bf the ihnas; 
as the amount of the jtimWa;^!! 
tained, and the boitn'darteif"'ofWilt^p^ WIM 
also be fixed; so as to preclude fatu^'clahns 
or disputes among the zeinltldars on ques- 
tions of unsettled boundary/ 



1 n the fourth answer you have^etated^^that 
the deficiency of men* of ^illties Is, in your 
opinion, alone to be attfibut^ to the pre- 
sent system of th e adtni hist ration i ti m y dpf . 
minions, to the instability of cmploynie^ 
under my government, unci tpjtbe Qiipger. 
of personal dishonour, , 1/ i 
1 have never broken my eug«geineiil% 
nor retracted my promise in any way.sotfta 
to create want of confidence in the people*^; 
on the contrary, many of the auinijisjhave 
broken their eogagements with my goycrigr* 
inent, and 1 have knowingly put up with 
the loss and released them, from confine- 
ment. With regard to thole who are stUI 
confined, 1 have frequently. required them# 
in the first instance, to. Uquidfttc their arr 
rears, ujip^deably to thct state ments prepared 
by my <%cers, and afterwards, tQitnnir owu 
statements, giving credit foriall claimsy 

nay, for more ,than^ tbey^ qquMi Justly 
quire ; . yet, destitute as well^aa 

honesty,; they, atili lisftaUkf ju|t dues 
Ihe sirkmv - ■ - ■ - 

You' suggeali^ ameens as' 

fiotiu shall he^CMtdir 

but^ 

CltMrMiyj ^ and tranamittl^^ 
piWeani fot wik 
tfb&oUuts of tim 
pdlnted to thg dfficb^bf^iciil 
babie thiSIftOi#^ 



M ; Of ■ . 4^1; . 


fuHy upon m 

docuiuenUt wluch ibcy 
^^aiiiit /rooi ■ weir districU| respectively, 
primacy : and those only sboukl, of 
QQiirse, be appointed tehsilclars whose con* 
duct as ameeus should be approved of. 


^ In the fifth article your Excellency de- 
sires to be informed of the means of ascer- 
taining the real state of the muhals. 

The real condition of the country will, 1 
doubt not, be fully ascertained by the ap- 
pointment of ameens as 1 have suggested, 
and by their exertions, in the manner 
pointed out^ in my answer to the third 
article, and in obedience to the instructions 
which I shall furnish. 


‘ Your Excellency has stated in the sixth 
article, that when, with my advice, dec. 

The intention which your Excellency has 
declared in this article is highly com- 
mendable ; but the views of the British 
Government, as hinted at in the passage of 
the Governor-generara letter, to which 
your Excellency has here referred, and de- 
tailed in his Lordship’s instructions to me, 
are still more extensive in their nature, and 
ftir more beneUciai in their consequences, 
then your Excellency would appear to have 
conceived^ When a satisfactory settlement 
of your Excellency’s land revenue shall be 
concluded, and when the appointment of 
capable tebslldars in all the districts shall 
have taken place, the establishment of an 
efficient police and of a court of justice in 
each zillah'will be earnestly recommended 
to your Excellency, as a measure manifestly 
indispensable to give complete efibet to the 
salutary arrangements wnich precede ; so 
that a separaliOD and distinction of the 
department of collection of revenne in all 
its braochoa, , from that of the dispensation 
of ^,vii .and csiuiiiml justice througbmii. 

Irjr imy take place, Ui«4 Uie< suMects 
^oaeimnm^^ laage 
of 

jtp abalk timee^ 4hat 



smte lese; than the real amount. 1 ther^bre 
think is would be more advisable to sqia- 
rate the two offices entirely r or at all 
events that uo amcen should oe appointed 
tehsildar in the zillah in which he may 
have acted as aineen. In this latter mode, 
tlie ameens who are found to bo deserving 
may still be rewarded, and the opportunity 
for fraud may be prevented. 

No answer to this article on the part of 
the Vizier* 


In the sixth answer you have stated, that 
the views of the British Government, ns 
hinted at In the Governor-generars letter 
to my addret-8, &c. 

After the new system of assessment and 
ndministraiion of the revenue shall be car- 
ried Into eflect, an efticicnt police and ii 
court of justice, as recommended by tho 
Governor-general and by you, shall also ho 
established by my orders. 
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pdmntry may be enforced^ if necessary, by 
the regular process of the law, and the 
revenues of the government may thus be 
duly realized, that the lives and property 
of the subjects may be protected, and the 
detection and punishment of thieves and 
plunderers mayj>e insured. 

Your Excellmcy has stated, in the seventh 
article of vour remarks, that your measures, 
with a reference to those districts, have been 
in conformity with the established usage of 
the country, &c. 

Although I have not heard that serious 
disturbances do actually exist in any other 
of those muhals than Jugdeespore, yet the 
ruinous consequences of the present system 
of farming are equally to be apprehended in 
all of them while that system shall prevail ; 
and on this principle it is, that a total change 
of the system has been so earnestly recom- 
mended to your Excellency by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil, as absolutely necessary and indispensable 
to remedy the evils which exist. That the 
suggested reform will be productive of those 
benefits, will serve to increase your Excel- 
lency’s reputation, and greatly tend to the 
increase of your revenue as well as to the 
welfare and prosperity of your subjects, 
capnot reasonably be doubted ; and with 
riefgard to your Excellency’s apprehension of 
a breach of your engagements with your 
fanners, it must be sufficient for me to 
remark, that having originally remonstrated 
against those engagements before they were 
entered into by the farmers, having re- 

S eatedly and earnestly represented to your 
Ixcellency the ruinous consequences which 
they would produce, and the failure of my 
representations having occasioned the Go- 
vernor-generars remonstrances on tlic sub- 
ject, it follows that your Excellency’s con- 
signment of those muhals under the engage- 
ments which are now referred to was in 
direct opposition to my advice, and to the 
counsels of the British Government, and 
consequent! V, that your Excellency’s ad- 
herence to tnose engagements, or refusal to 
comply with mv suggestions of reform on 
the ground of them, would necessarily now 
imp^ (which God forbid) a departure froBi 
your engagements lldth our Govern ^ 
under these circ 

your Excellency o 



in answer to the seventh article, you have 
stated, that to remedy the evils which at 
present exist, a total change of the system 
has been earnestly recommended to me by 
the Governor-general, &c. ' v 

What the Governor- general has reebm- 
mended shall certainly be cait^Hd into effect. 
It is of course roy particular tlMre that 
the population of the country be^creased, 
the happiness and prosperity of mvsubjects 
be provided for, that present or future loss 
of revenue to the sirkar be effectually 
guarded against, and that the revenues 
should yearly increase. If those objects can 
be accomplished by the change of the pre- 
sent system it is well, and I have no objec- 
tion whatever. 

With regard to what you have stated, 
that my apprehension of a breach of my 
engagements, &c. 

Praise be to God^ that as yet no breach 
of engagements has ever been committed 
by me, nor can any take place hereafter. 

I have not, on the present occasion, done 
any thing unprecedented or new. What I 
have done was in perfect conformity with 
the long-established usage of the country, 
against which no resident at this court had 
ever hitherto remonstrated, and thanks be 
to God 4hat no bad effects have hitherto 
arisen from those measures ; neither would 
any objection have been made in Calcutta 
to those measures ifyou had not written on 
the subject ; but your rept-esentat ions have, 
of course, occasioned' wtiat has happened. 
It matters not. You will now consider me 
as intent on carrying the new system into 
ettec'Utioh^ ; 
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cons;idcration$ is the most important. A 
departure from ciigugements with lliosc 
fanners, wliich were entered into contrary 
to my advice, or in other words, to the 
terms of your engagements with tlie Coin- 
puny, if productive of loss to the fanners 
may very easily be repaired without injury 
to your Excellency’s reputation ; whereas 
a breach of your engagements with, the 
Company may be prc^uctive of the most 
niitKms effects, and an adherence to those 
engagements must be beneficial in every 
point of vlgwt* , 

Your Bxd^fHency has stated in the eighth 
article^ that as the Governor-general lias 
transmitted particular instructions, 

The Rigiit Honourable the (lovernor- 
general has left little for me to a<ld to his 
own earnest intercession in behalf of the 
dependents of Alniass. 

Your Excellency cannot hut be aware of 
the nature of my original iiustnictious ou 
this subject, which were issued ou the <I<‘ath 
of Alinass. In pursuance of those instruc- 
tions, 1 have repeatedly, and on various 
occasions, had tlic honour of addressing 
your Excellency in favour of many of the 
dependents of Alniass, more particularly 
after the death of Kehmut Alee Khan, in 
favour of his ivomen, and after the dismis- 
sion of Khanazad Khan (Mirza Jaii), on 
the subject of the adjustment of ills ac- 
counts and recovery of his demands from 
subordinate auiuils. Your Excellency having 
been pleased to inform me on one of the 
occasions in cpicstion, and in answer to my 
earnest representation, that I had nothing 
whatever to do with the atfuirs or accounts 
of Mirza Jaii, nor any title to address you 
ill his behalf, it became my duty to report 
this discussion to the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council, wlio hu^bcen 
]) leased to notice it in bis Lordship's letter 
to your Excellency’s address, and not only 
to approve ray former representations on 
the subject, but to direct that the discussion 
be now renewed, under the express sanc- 
tion of his authority, and be carried on to 
a satisfactory conclusion, by the equitable 
adjustment of the balances which are claim- 
ed from this unfortunate aumil, so as to in- 
crease your Excellency's reputation. 

You will, 1 trust, do me the justice to 
believe, that 1 am by no means desirous of 

conducing 


111 the eighth article you have rcipicsted 
me to furnish you with a statement of the 
demands against Mirza Jan and of the 
several exemptions which he pleads, Ac. 

In compliance with the wishes of the 
Right Hoiiotirahle the Governor-general, 
which it is my duty and my iiiclinatioii to 
attend to, the troopers and others placed 
over Khanazad Khan have been withclrawn, 
and two chuprassies only are over him. A 
statement of the just balances against him 
sliall be sent for your investigation. 
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col^ducing to your Excellency’s loss in tlie 
adjustment of accounts with your aumils; 
and my recovery, on a former occasion, by 
your Excellency's particular desire, of the 
balances which were due by Alinass, is a 
proof of the sincerity of this* assurance. 1 
therefore take the liberty of suggesting that 
your Excellency' as on the former occasion, 
will now also be pleased to furnish me with 
a statement of the demands against Mirza 
Jan, and of the several exemptions which 
he pleads, that 1 may be enabled to form 
ail accurate judgment on the case, ami then 
to suggest to your Excellency what may 
appear to he most advisable for the reco- 
vei y of the just dues of the sirkar. Your 
Excellency may be fully assured, that after 
ius|)ecting tlic docMimeiits which you may 
send to me, and ascertaining the just amount 
of your demands, I shall be ready to siij)- 
port those ilemands with all the influence 
of my authority ; and that, in the case of 
Mirza Jan's refusal to discharge them, I 
shall myself submit to your h^xcelleucy tlie 
justice and expediency of his renewed and 
still more rigorous confinement. 

The foregoing are my detailed observa- 
tions in answer to your Excellency's re- 
marks on the subject of the Governor-gene- 
ral’s letter. The concluding paragraph of 
(ftat letter, however, wdiich relates to Tu- 
jummool Hooseiii Khan's jageer, having 
been passed over by your Excellency in 
silence, and I having in consequence, at our 
last personal interview, not only submitted 
iny own sentiments on the subject, but also 
conveyed to you, in explicit though delicate 
terms, the sentiments of surprise and con- 
cern with which the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council Iiad heard of 
the violation of rights considered as under 
the guaranteeof his Government,! naturally 
expected as the result of those communica- 
tions, that your Excellency would have 
ordered Tujununoo! lioosein Khan to re- 
sume the management of his jageer. Dis- 
appointed in this expectation, 1 now most 
earnostly request that, from a consideration 
of the extraordinary claims of this family to 
the favour of both states, your Excellency 
will be pleased, without any further delajr, 
to reinstate Tnjummool Hooseiii Khan in 
the unmolested posse8&iQn^r^^iageer%JM 
ail act of justice on 
Icncy, cannot 


Although no injury nor loss could, in my 
opinion, arise to Tujummool Hoosein Khan 
from committing the inanagemeut of his 
jageer to an an mil of my selection, yet, in 
compliance with the Goveriior-geiierai’s 
desire, the jageer shall be restored to the 
khan. 
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the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
ill Council in the highest possible degree. 

1 16. In reply to the resident’s report of his proceedings, he received the commendation 
due to the zeal, judgment, and ability which he hud certainly displayed in condiietitiL; 
these discussions; but he was informed, that the satisfuetioii we derived from the result 
of the negotiation, as far as it had hitherto proceeded, was qualified by the reflection that 
the Vizier’s acquiescence in the main points of the proposed arrangement innst he ascribed 
more to the energy and firmness with which the resitleiit had urged them, tlian to a cor- 
dial admission on the part of his Excellency of the expediency of the suggested measures 
and to a sincere desire to carry them into Vflcci With regard to tlie specific measures 
I'cOom mended by the resident, it was oliserved to him that we considered thcivi to he 
generally judicious, and the most ctVcctual that could he devised under the disadvantages 
arising from the inherent vices and defects of liis Excellency’s government. That on one 
point alone%e entertained considerable doubt; not, however, on the abstract ground of 
expediency, but upon that of public faith, as afl'ccte<i by a resumption of tlu‘ farms before 
the expiration of the leases, and witli or without the consent of the farmers,^ 'J’hat we 
were not entirely satisfied of the argument with wliich the resident met the Vi/.itu’s 
objection, founded on that very ground ; because, admitting even tlie eonsirnclive viola- 
tion of his engagements with the ('ompany, which the resnlent had maintained, f it could 
not be considered to affect the validity of a contract between the V^izier and his fanners, 
and that we therefore recominoiided, in all practicable cases, a compromise with the 
farmers, but in none a compulsory resumption of the farms. 

117* Gn the only essential article of the resident’s propositions to wliich tlic Vizier had 
ultimately withholdcu his consent, namely, the resiilent’s [larticipalion in the selection 
and appointment of atneens, it was observed to him, that whatever might he onr opinion 
with regard to the importance of this participation, we approval his having yiehled the 
point ; first, because some doubt might be entertuineil of the right of the British (loverii- 
ment to insist upon having a voice in the appoiiitinent of the Vizier’s ofl’icers, even for 
th<? execution ot measures prosecuted under tlie influence of its counsels; and secoiully, 
because the object would in some degree be obtained by tlie compromise {: to which |iis 
Excellency ha<l assented. Tlie ebief secretary’s letter convey in g the above, and some 
additional remarks, will be found recorded ns per inargin.^ 

118. We now proceed to report the siilistance of the resident’s comniuiiicution of the 
further progress of his negotiations, from which M'e had the? inortification to find our 
ofiinion of the Vizier’s real reluctance to the introduction of any eifectual reform into the 
system of his administration practically conrirmed. 

119. It is not necessary to follow the further argumentative correspondence between 
the Vizier and the resilient wiili the detail which appeared ex[»cdiciit in reporting the 
discussions antecedent to Ids Excellency’s acquiescence in the proposed plan of reform, 
it will be siifhcient to state in general terms the iialnre of the objections which the 
Vizier now brought forward against tlie prosecution of the very measures to which 
Excellency had given his positive assent. 

120. He stated his conviction of the impracticability of ascertaining the assets and 
resonrees of his country by the means suggested by the resident, ami at all events the 
impossibility of inspecting and deciding on the voluminous documents which, preparatory 
to that object, the umceiis were to be instructed to transmit to Lucknow. He expressed 
his apprehension tliat the operation of the measarcs in question would throw into dis- 
order the districts where at present no disorder existed, and where the revenues were 

collected 
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collected with regularity. That this eflfect would be produced by the deputation of 
ameens, because (as his Excellency conceived) their authority would supersede that of 
the aumiU. He alleged that the introduction of the new system would not secure the 
accoinpUshtnent of one of its principal objects, that of preventing the necessity for the 
frequent einployrnent of the Company’s troo[)s; and maintained, that iu the districts 
subject to Mehdcc Alee Khan (viz. Kliyrahad and Mohumdie, the northern quarter of 
the Vizier’s dominions), in the districts lately farmed by Mirza Jan, and in the district of 
Baraitch, and other places where no disorders existed, and where the rents were regu- 
larly paid, there was no occasion whatever for changing the present system. That the 
Bourishing state of those districts implied that the peasantry were perfectly satished with 
it, and that a change would only be productive of loss to his government. His Excel- 
lency, on these grounds, proposed that the new system should for the present be intro- 
duced merely for trial into some one district which might be considered as in the 
greatest disorder; and if the result of this experiment should prove satisfactOfyi it could 
be introduced into the wliole. 


121. The Vizier, in support of what he hud stated regarding the practical dlBiculty of 
carrying into effect tlie measures profmsed by the resident, transmitted to liim a repre- 
sentation, signetl by six of the selected utneens to whom his Excellency had shown a 
copy of their propo'^cd instniction.s, wbicli representation referred article by article to 
the draft of instructions, specifying such of tlie duties as the ameens would engage to 
perform, and sncli of the revenue papers as they would be able to furnish, and stating 
the impracticability of performing the other required duties and of furnishing the 
remaining documents. But with regard to this transaction, the resident stated the 
following singular facts, namely, that from two of those six persons wlio were formerly 
in his employment while agent to the Governor-general in Bundlecund, the resident 
received information that they had been fiirnishetl, by the Vizier’s orders, with drafts of 
the above-mentioned representations, which they were required to seal and present to 
his Excellency under pain of his displeasure. 

122. The resident met the objections stated by the Vizier by remarks and explaiiatioos 
w|iich were certainly of a nature to satisfy his E.xcclleucy’s doubts and apprehensions, 
if such were really entertained by htnf, or if he had been sincerely desirous of promoting 
the system of refprm; but the following passages of his Excellency’s reply to the resi- 
dent's arguments sutricieiitly demonstrate hi.s total disinclination to the introduction of 
any change. 

123. To an observation of the resident’s, that his Excellency’s cordial concurrence in 
the propriety of the proposed measures, ami his sincere resolution of carrying them into 
complete effect, was all that coiihl possibly be required to ensure advantage and success, 
the Vi/icr replied as follows ; “ The case is this ; that as immediately on the introduc- 
tion of the new system, the present settlement of the country must be entirely subverted, 
and no part of it can reniaiii, and consequently the failure of the new system, or tlie 
delay or impossibility of carrying it into complete effect, must be productive of certain 
loss and injury to me, it follows that a want of attention or diligence on my part to give 
effect to the sy.stein in question cannot be supposed. But with regard to a system of 
adiuinistratiou, the adoption and execution of which are extremely difficult and imprac- 
ticable, iny attention ami diligeuce must, of course, be totally unavailing. If, on Urn 
other hand, you will be pleased to RUggest such a plan for the introduction and exercise 
of the system us shall be confortnahle to the terms of the treaty and compatible with the 
perfect exercise of my independeiit authority, so that no injury nor falling off, the most 
minute, in my authority can be occasioned, nor any the smallest loss of revenue from 
Ivhutever cause can arise, and you satisfy me as to all those particulars, how then can 
1 refuse to comply with and adopt your suggestions ?” 


124. Again, in answ^ 
assessment was much m 
happiness of the ryots, 




of the resident, that the new system of 
and tended evidently to the comfort and 
ecurity of the lauciholdei's, the Vizier stated 
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as follows : Although the new system appear milder to you, and though it be also niy 
wish that this system should be successfully administered, yet the fact is, that the 
talookadars and the whole of the zemimlars in iny domiiiions have long been in the 
habit of concealing niid withholding the real assets of their lands ; and ilje iieVv system 
being calculated to bring those practices to light, and to expose the real rupabiliiy id' 
each particular estate, it is impossihle, iu iiiy judgment, to expect that this system 
shotdd be agreeable to them; ami, on the contrary, I am greatly apprehensive that 
its introduction will cause the zemindars to retire, nor ran we possibly expect that it 
will be escahlished iti the manner we wish, since it has iu»t yet been properly carried 
into effect in the Honourable Couipaiiy's ceiled and eoi)i|uered provinces, although 
upwards of ten years have elapsed since its rir>t iiiiroduetion into those provinces. Of 
what avaih therefore, will be my cordial concurrence in a hushu ss which it is impossible 
or extremely difficult to accomplish 

125. It lii^’orthy of remark, as a singular instance of inconstancy in his ICgcellency's 
profesf^ions^ that the jiroceding obsorvajioiis were communicated t»> the resident only 
live days after his receipt of a paper in which his h'xcellency desires liim to “ rest 
assured tluit he had no hesitation wliatever as to the introdiietioii of the system recoin- 
mendeil, and that, on the contrary, his l^xceileiicy was zealously etn|>loyed in pnUiiig it 
into a train of execution.” 

126. In the course of those discussions, which were eondiictefi verbally as well ns by 
correspondence, and embraced a great variety of subordinate* points, and among others 
a iiiodiftcatigii of the resident's proposeil iiisiriietioiis to the amei'ns, the ri sident pro- 
jierly intimated to the Vizier, that any liirlher aliereaiioii or eon t*spondenee regaining 
the excuses, whether valid or frivolous, alleged by the anieens, eunid tend only to pro- 
crastinate the introduelion of the salutary system id’ reform rci'oin mended by the 
Governor-general in Council ; that not one of thn*-e exenst s, evc-n admitting their 
validity, was of a nature to )u*(’elude tin* iiitrodnction ef that sy^li ni, in* to impede its 
progress, in the inanntr which tlie Hritish Cloverniiunt dtsiiad, namely, to the imme- 
4 liate improvement of tlie ei/iidition of his ICxcelienc'y's landlioldiTs and peasantry, 
and to the eonseipient advantage of the staly, as. well as to the future inereasc^ of Its 
revenue; and on these and other groiTiids, the n^lifent again earnestly recommended to 
Ids Excellency to de.-pateh the ameeiis into every di'^irict of his dominions withoiii further 
delay, delivering to them, however, the proclainalioiis and instructions in the terms of 
ihc resident’s original drafts. 

127 * resident observed, that a perpetiud or oven a decennial settleineiit of the 
revenue, which M^ould require a minute investigation to ascertain tli« real assets of the 
laud, had not been recommended to his ICxeelleucy; that neither was it advisable for 
the present ; that, on the contrary, a triennial settlement at a moderate rate of assess- 
ment, for the purpose of giving coniidenee to the zemindars and peasantry, and encou- 
raging the cultivaliuti of the soil, was all that had been suggested ; and that, for this 
beneficial purpose, the duties which the six atneeits had engaged for (in the repre- 
sentation alluded to in the one hundred and twenty- tirst parngrapli), and the document.^ 
which they had promised to furnish, if executed and prepared with fidelity and zeal 
ill the spirit of the proposed instructions, by all the officers whom his Excellency might 
appoint, would be amply sufficient ; and that a trieiiiiiul settlement, proceeding out of 
the labours of the aineens, if concluded agreeably to the resident’s suggesiiuns, would 
fully answer the object pro|) 08 ed by the introduction of the new system iti its coiiiinence- 
iiieiit. 

128. The resident’s letter enclosing the correspondence, of which wc have briefly 
stated the substance, contained a detailed and a saii>ractory cx(>luiiatjoii on that point 
of his proceedings which had attracteil our particular notice, tiatnely, his supposed 
suggestion relative to llic resumption of farinsbefor^th^^miration of the leases, or 
without the concent of the farmers. It apAj||||||M result of the rcsi> 

dent’s inquiries, instituted after his receipt the point in question, 
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that all the leases in the Vizier’s dominions, with the exception of those of Khyrabad 
and Mohumdie^ whicli had three years to run, and a few other Inconsiderable districts 
under charge of Mehdee Alee Khan, would actually expire at the close of the current 
year ; and with regard to those which formed exceptions, the resident deemed it his 
<luty, in consequence of our remarks, to signify to the Vizier that the introduction of 
the new system of assessment into those particular districts, although expedient in 
the highest degree on general grounds, and for the sake of uniformity in liis Excel- 
lency’s administration, ought not to take effect but by compromise with the farmer, 
which compromise his Excellency promised to endeavour to settle with Mehdee Alee 
Khan. 

129. The resident’s despatch above referred to will be found recorded as per 
margin.* 

130. From all that liad now passed, it was evident, in our opinion, th(jyk;the Vizier, 
while he admitted the necessity of a reform, because he could neither deny trie facts nor 
resist the urgiiiiicnts on which that necessity was founded, and while he acknowledged 
the obligation imposed on him by treaty of executing sucli reform at the suggestion and 
with the advice of the British Government, did nut desire that it should take effect ; and 
that under the itifliiencc of thi.s di.<po.sition, his efforts were employed to render the pro- 
posed system abortive, by means consistent with an ostensible solicitude to promote the 
success of it. 

131. We could not but apprehend that the inclination of his Excellency’s mind would 
lead him, and his unlimited means of clandestine influence and control would enable him, 
to realize all the difficulties and impediments which he had represented as opposing the 
practicability of the meditated plan of reform, but which do not really belong to it : that 
he would then be disposed to triumph in the fulfilment of his predictions, to charge the 
British Government, as in fact he actually had charged it, with the pursuit of a chimerical 
system of theoretical improvement, tending only to produce confusion and loss of revenue, 
and to deduce from its failure the practical superiority of that mode of assessment and 
collection, whicli having been established from distant times, was, however defective, 
best adapted to the habits and genius of the people, and best calculated to realize the 
resources of the country, 

132. In truth, those enlarged principles of polity whicli embrace a consideration for the 
comfort and happiness of the people, which provide for the security of (he rights and 
property of the subjects of the realm, for their protection against the abuses of power, 
for the control of ^u.stice and oppression, which reject the allurements of immediate pe- 
cuniary advantage in favour of the more distant but solid benefits arising from the purity 
of the administration and the general prosperity of the country, are foreign to the charac- 
ter of the Vizier, and adverse (o the natural propensities of his mind and disposition. 
From the tenor of the resident’s reports, these propensities appeared to be too firmly 
established to admit of the expectation which Government was willing originally to in- 
dulge, that they might be made to yield to the force of argument and reason, addressed 
to an understanding certainly of no ordinary class, and supported by all the influence of 
the British power, the stipulations of treaty, and the present resident’s zealous and able 
agency. 

13S. We directed those observations to be stated to the resident in replying to his last- 
mentioned despatch, intimating to him, at the same time, that the object of stating them 
was not to discourage the continuance of his eQbrts, but partly to afford him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that wc were fully aware of the difficulties which opposed tbenij and 
would not be disposed to ascribe their too probable failure to any defect of ability or 
exertion on his part, and partly to place him on his guard agalhst those arts, by wnich 
the just and benevolent intentions of the JSntish Government in urging the reform might 
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be converted into the charg:e of having occasioned a material defalcation of his Excel- 
lence’s revenues, and involved his country in confusion, by etlectin^ the subversion of a 
long-established system of assessment and collection without substituting another, either 
efficient in its operation or adequate to the purposes for which it was proposed. While 
he persevered in his endeavours, therefore, to acconiplish at least a partial reform of 
the Vizier’s administration, the resident was instructed to he careful not to sutler the 
ejects of his Excellency’s open or clandestine obstruction to he charged upon tho iiiefficacy 
of the system itselt^ as recommended to his udo|)tioti. These instructions, which were 
dated the Slst June, will be found recorded us per tnurgiii.^ 

134. In his next despatch the resident reported the details of a conference with the 
Vizier to which he had alluded in his preceding letter. On that occasion the resident 
answered categorically, and with much force and justice, every point of the Vizier’s objec 
lions, doubts, and apprehensions; previously noticing, however, his l^xcellency’s total 
silence on tJbose points at the time when he consented to all the ftiiulamental articles of 
the resident’s propositions, and the consequent inadmissibility of tho arguments now 
employed by the Vizier, in a form inconsistent with his previous iinqtialifiefi assent ; an 
assent which, with reference to the positive obligations of treaty to establish an improved 
system of administration, became as binding as the treaty itself^ and to which therefore, 
the resident observed, he had a right to insist on his Excellency’s adherence. For the de- 
tails of this discussion wc refer your Honourable Court to the resident’s despatch recorded 
us per margin.*)* 

135. Having refuted all the grounds on which his 1'xcellency founded either his avowed 
disinclination to fulfil the engagements to wliicli he* had consented on the subject of the 
reform, or the pleas under wliicIi he evidently sought to evade the execution of them by 
procrastination, and having drawn from his Excellency a repeated recognition of the 
obligation of those engagements, tin; resident proceeded to recapitulate each article for his 
Excellency’s reconsideration, connecting each in its turn with one of the four fiindiunen- 
tal principles of reform staled in the (lovenior-geiieral in (’oiincil’s instriiclioim of the 
28th December 1810, viz. : — First, A division and subdivision of his lOxccUency’s do- 
minioiiH into zillahs and inuhals, with a view to facilitate the adoption of all the subse- 
quent arrangements. This preliminary measure his Excellency declared to be totally 
unobjectionable as far as it was practicable, and oflered to stmcl his dowan to the resident 
for the purpose of concluding that arrangement. Secondly, The deputation of nmeenstu 
all the inuhrds, to investigate the state of the country, and to collect rovenne docuiiientH, 
with a view to the moderate assessment of the lands. To the immediate find universal 
adoption of this measure his Excellency opposed, as before?, his nppr^ension of general 
disorder in the country by the supersession of all his otUcors at once, and also his engage- 
ments with some farmers who deserved well of his government, and whose districts he 
alleged were in cxcolleni order. 

136. This last objection led - to a discussion, in the course of wliicli his Excellency ad- 
mitted that almost tho whole of the leases were for a single year only, and mentioned the 
death of the farmer of Baraitch, the farm of which district therefore, although it had been 
granted for a term of years, was resumablo. The districts of Khyrabad and Mohumflie, 
under Mehdee Alee Khan, he stated, were also farmed for a term of years, as before 
noticed. 

137. The resident gathered from his Excellency’s further remarks, that a moiety, if not 
more, of -his Excellency’s dominions was already under tho management of ainaneo aiirnils, 
or offices corresponding in some degree in their uinctioiis with those cmployc*(J by the British 
Government in similar trusts; and this circumstance suggested a proposal wliich tho resi- 
dent was about to make for the removal of the Vizier’s apprehensions, when ho interrupted 
the resident by stating it himself, namely, that the investigatiou and collection of revenue 
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papers should be committed to the officers already employed in those districts, under the in- 
structions which the resident had suggested for the ameens, and with the further benefit of the 
proclamation in the Vizier’s amended terms^ By this arrangement his Excellency admitted 
that a number of his apprehensions would bo removed ; and it was agreed that this proposal 
should be committed to writing and maturely considered by his Excellency, who promised to 
signify his determination upon it in the course of a few days. 

138. The resident then proceeded to state the third and fourth articles of agreement, 

viz. a provision for a triennial settlement with the landholders, &c. at a moderate rate of 
assessment, under a gradation of engagements for that period to be guaranteed by the state, 
and ultimately the establishment of a court of justice and efficient police in each zillah, 
wlicii the settlement of the revenue should be concluded. To both these articles his Ex- 
cellency signified Ills implicit adherence ; and the conference concluded with a promise, on 
the part of the resident, to submit the heads of it to his Excellency on the same or the 
ensuing day. % 

139. This was accordingly done, and that document will be found on record as noted in 
the margin.* II is ICxcellency, in liis reply to that document, still professed his adherence 
to all the articles of aijTceinent, although ho declared the fulfiment of them to be dependent 
upon the removal of a few remaining apprehensions, of which, as his Excellency neglected to 
specify them, having referred for a knowledge of them to documents already in possession of 
the resident, the latter desired an explanation. 

140. 7’his correspondence also had reference to other points of detail which it is not 
material to notice, w'ith the exception of his Excellency’s positive objection to the insertion 
of the words with the advice and concurrence of the British (Tovornmont ’’ in the procla- 
mation proposed liy the resident : his Excellency conceived that the insertion of those 
words would affect liis authority, as they implied that the arrangement was adopted under 
the. guidance of the British Government. The resident deemed their insertion essential,, 
with a view to give to the people that confidence wliich they would derive from the declared 
association C)r the British Government in the new arrangement ; but finding the Vizier in- 
flexible on this point, he ultimately relimpiished it. 

141. 3’hc Vizier’s \Yithhol(liiig any reply during fifteen days to the resident’s written re- 
quest for an explanation of his Excellency’s reiiiainiiig doubts and apprehensions produced 
a further coiTespoiideiice, which the resident reported in another despatch recorded as per 
margin.t 

14’i. In coiisequonce of that delay, the re.sident addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Vizier, in whicli hoji^gain called upon his E.xcelleiicy to fulfil his own positive engagements, 
by immediately transmitting to the resident a sketch of the division and subdivision of his 
country, by adopting the nece.ssary measures for the collection of the revenue papers and the 
investigation of the state of the tiistricts, eitlier by deputing ameens, as proposed by the 
resident, or by i.ssuiiig instructions to the auniils, according to the modified proposal before 
mentioned. 

1 43. On tins occasion the resident, with a view to remove every pretext on the part of 
the Vizier to an inuiu'diate fulfilment of his engagements, conceded the points to which his 
Excellency had objected, namely, — First, The deputation of new ameens; in lieu of which 
the resident agreed that the investigation of the state of the districts and the collection of 
the revenue papers should be committed to the aumils actually in authority under the new 
character of ameens, and w ith the benefit of the proclamation and instructions : and. 
Secondly, The insertion of the w^ords with the advice and concurrence of the British 
Government ” in the proclamation. 


144. These concessions might certainly have been expected to induce the Vizier to pro- 
ceed to the adoption of tlie measures to which he had given his unqualified assent ; but, on 

the 
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the contrary, his Excclloncy had recourse to new evasions, as uell as to the revival uf his 
former objections, althou»h those objections liad reiertnice solely It) the very arrangement 
which the resident had consented to abandon, immely, tho <leimtatioii of ameons. The 
Viaier refciTed to the resident’s desiro of being acquainted with his lixcettency’s remaining 
doubts and apprehensions, with a view to remove tlieni ; to the resident's having transmitted 
to the Presidency a co|)y of the Vizier’s statement of objections to the deputation of ameens, 
and also to the re.sideni’s having objected to the ])artial <lepntation of ameens to the two 
districts of Purtaubgnrh and Sultaupore, a tlcpulalion j»roposed by his Excellency in the 
course of the negotiations, under his suggested scheme of making a trial of the new system 
in one or two districts, and on these ground.s the \’i/ier foiindetl an as.siimption. not only 
that the subject of his doubts and apprehensions was under refertmee. hut that the deputa- 
tion of ameens was suspended at tho resident’s own iV(pie.M . aiul that conseipiently this 
measure being preliminary to the whole preject of n*forni, every other measure coimec.teil 
with it was necessarily suspended. 

145. To this extraordinary document the resident replied in great detail, exposing and 
refuting every plea on which his Excellency had endeavoured to justify his deparlnrc tVoin 
his engagements ; and on the same occasion, with a view to leave his Excellency no 
shadow of pretext for further delay, the re.si(lent entered into a discussion of the evils 
represented by his Excellency to he the necessary consef|iieiic‘e ol' deputing ameens to 
collect materials and pave tho way for the future assessinetit of the lands on inoderiito 
terms, and under a triennial aettlcincnt ; evils which, on tlie present occasion, his Excel- 
lency thought proper, in exaggerated language, to describe as being the sidiversioii of his 
authority, the retirement and disalTection of his subjects, general disorder in the country, 
a suBpeiisioii of the collections, and a total loss of haiaiices. 

14C. The resident demonstrated tho absurdity of these assnined appreluuisions by ad- 
verting to the exactly parallel case of the Ceded Provinces, which at the period of tho 
cession were in the same state as the reserved iloininions, hut which were brought into 
their present flourishing condition iiiulor the Ilritish (lovernment by the very measures 
now recommended to the Vi/ier, and were by the agency of ameens' formerly his Excel- 
lency’s subjects. 
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147. The resident, in bis despatch enclosing copies of tlie above-mentioned dociinients, 
stated the following observation relative to the state of the negoiintion : “ 'I’he eflect of 
this last letter (meaning tliat describeil in the preceding paragniph) remains yet to be 
seen. J cannot relinquish the hope of bis Excellency’s being nltiimitely induced to evince 
a cordial concurrence in the just views of the government tor his own eminent ndvan- 
lage, as w'ell as the comfort and happiness of his people; and I am further encouraged to 
indulge this expectation, by reflecting that (he expiration of the present current Fiisly 
vear will shortly of itself supersede the existing revenue arrniigeinents, and that as his 
Excellency can scarcely entertain the design of renewing the leases of the farmers in 
direct opposition to tho advice of the British (foverninent, ns conveyed by the Governor- 
generars letter, nor can ho propose to himself, at any future period, tlie support of the 
British troops to the exercise of the present system of his administration, lie must soon 
see the necessity of adopting the measures of reform, or of sacrificing wantonly a large 
portion of his revenue." 


148. In ibis expectation, however, the resident was deceived ; and in hi.'; next despatch, 
recorded as per margin,* he had occasion to transmit a copy of a letter from the Vizier, 
in which his Excellency asserted that he had never made any positive promises with 
regard to the introduction of the system of reform recommended by the British Govern- 
ment, denied the applicatioD of the provisions of the treaty to the measures proposed to 
his adoption, end re^aaserting his fermer refuted pleas and arguments, declared his reso- 
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lation not to adopt any of those measures, unless every subject of doubt and apprehension 
regarding the effects of their operation should be removed from his mind. 

149. It is remarkable that this retraction follovred a personal conference between the 
Vizier and Che resident, in which the latter exposed in a forcible manner his Excellency’s 
continued prevarications and evasions, and by argument and remonstrance apparently 
succeeded in persuading his Excellency to abandon his untenable objections to the prose- 
cution of tho measures in agitation. 

150. The arguments which, according to the re.^ident’s report, seemed to produce the 
most impression on the Vizier’s mind, were substantially those to which he adverted in 
his former despatch, as quoted in the 147th paragraph, and were stated to the Vizier in 
the following terms, viz , ; — That a renewal of any of the leases which were now about 
to expire, or the consignment of any portion of his dominions to the future management 
of farmers, in direct opposition to the advice of the British Government and to the express 
terms of the Governor -general’s letter, could not, the resident trusted, be in his Excel- 
lency’s contemplation : that the future assistance or support of a single soldier of the 
British army to the present baneful system of assessment and collection, or to any of its 
instruments in the person of his Excellency’s aumils, was totally out of the question; and 
that, under all tliose circumstances, it behoved his Excellency to consider under what so 
bencllcial arrangement as the plan suggested by the British Government the resources 
of his country could he realized, and the internal tranquillity of his dominions secured 
against the probable in.surrcctions of the landholders, the effects of their oppression and 
despair.” 

151. A note of these observations his Excellency requested the resident to leave in his 
hands, promising to make a personal consideration of the subject of them in the course of 
a few days. The resident tind accordingly prepared, tliough not transmitted, a letter 
containing the substance of his verbal remarks and arguments, when he received thc^ 
extraordinary letter from his Excellency already noticed, which however only rendered 
the more necessary the transmission of that which the resident had prepared. 


159. Tho resident closed his report upon this unexpected issue of tho negotiation in the 
following terms : “ On a retrospect of the whole of the proceedings in this nrdiiou.s and 
important negotiation, his Excellency the Vice-president in Council will, 1 doubt not, do 
ino tho justice to believe that every pos.sible exertion of my judgment and zeal has been 
applied, in the first instance, to prevail on his Excellency the Vizier to acquiesce in the 
salutary arrangements proposed to him by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in 
Council: that, further, no arguments which the instructions of the Government suggested, 
or the nature of the case and subsequent occurrences required, has been omitted on my 
part, with the view and for the purpose of inducing his Excellency to banish liis imaginary 
fears and to adhere to his original engagements ; and that his Excellency’s ultimate denial 
of those engagements, in direct opposition to the terms of a written document authenti- 
cated by a Tetter under his seal, when every argument and even plausible pretext for fur- 
ther delay had been repelled, is a circumstance which I could not have foreseen, and 
which no exertion of my judgment could at any time have enabled me to guard against. 

1 am still encouraged to hope for some favourable change iu the mind 6f his Excellency 
the Vizier as the olTect of my last letter ; and 1 shall not fail to take advantage of such 
a change^ produced, for the purpose of renewing the discussion and of prosecuting it to 
a satisfa^jtory conclusion, . ' , 


A firm and decided refusal of the future assistanc!^ of Qur troops to support the proceed- 
ings of the aun^ils or coerce defaulting zenup^rsx must of necessity have the desired effect 
ill a very limited time ; and a declaration qT f^plutiou on the part of the Goyetnment, in 
a direct address from the honourable the Viep-prestdent to his Excellency the’ 

1 humbly conceive, bo of^^|At^eWatia|^e accomplishment of the object” ' ' ' 


153. From the tenor ’ 
viclion of the impractie 


i we were finally compelled to^ entastaia a coi;^ 
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SO earnestly recommended to his adoption, excepting^ only by measures of absolute coinpuU 
sion, that is to say, by a renewed and direct urgency on the part of this Government, 
founded on the obligations of treaty, and accompanied by the declaration suggested in the 
last paragraph of the resident’s despatch, as above ouoted ; and from tlie adoption of inea* 
sures of this description we considered ourselves to be withlmld, not only by considerations 
affecting, in our judgment, the very existence of the connexion on its uctind basis botwoon 
the two states, but by the conviction that tlie Vi/.ier’s involuntary acquiescence in the 
system of reform, even to the full extent proposed by the resident, would fail to .secure its 
successful operations ; for perverted and erroneous as aro the views and sontinients of his 
Excellency, ho would have an intere.st in rendering iliat system abortive, and we were wtdl 
aware that his means of doing so were unlimited and beyond control, lliis consideration, 
indeed, was present to the mind of the Cbwernor-general in (’ouneil when he issiuul his 
instructions to tlie resident of the 2Stli Decendier ISIO, aiul it eonsequeully was nmei* in tin* 
contemplation of Government to carry the negotiation to the extreme nt)w siiggc'sted hy the 
resident. 

154. The objcxst of the reference in those instructions to the obligation imposed upon the 
Vizier by treaty, and to the reluctance with which the British (government employed its 
troops for the suppression of disunlcrs (►ccasioiied by the evils niul abuses of bis Excellency 's 
administration, or, to state the case more strongly, in snjiporling llie ctmisc of injustice and 
oppression, was to demonstrate the right of that guvenimeiit to ilemaiul from the Vizier 
reform of his administration, and to supply the argnmenis wbieh migbl be supposed to ha\e 
the greatest etRcacy in convincfiiig tlio Vizier of tlie necessity of a reform and in persuading 
him to adopt it. We could not but be of opinion, iberefore, highly as we approvoil the 
resident’s zeal and able exertions, manifested in the coinlmM of this arduous negotiation, 
that he had gone too far in declaring to the Vizicu* a positive resolution, on tlio j)art of the 
British Government, to refuse in future the aid of its troojis in the suppressic n of disorders in 
his Excellency’s country, although those disorders sliould he <>crasioned by the oppressions 
or misconduct of his officers ; for the introiluctiou of compulsi >ry measures, as above c‘xplained , 
would entirely change the ground of negotiation, would hriug into immediate ipiestion the 
continuance or dissolution of the relations between the two states as establislied by treaty ; 
but the course of proceeding suggested V>v Ibe resident appeared to us to be objeclionahb* 
on other grounds, namely, on the doubt which w o entertained of its being supported by the 
laws and principles which regulate the interpretation of treaties. 

155. In the instructions which on tlii.s occasion were issueil under our authority to the 
resident, these several points were discussed at great length. Insteacl of stating the details 
of these discussions in the body of this addre.ss, we lieg leave to refer yoiif 1 lononrable ( 'ourt 
to the record of those instructions which will be found on the Consultation noted in the 
margin.* 

156. 'Tliese observations, the resident was informed, were not intended in any degree as 

a defence of the Vi*ier’» conduct, which w e admitted to have been marked by prevarication, 
evasion, and insincerity throughout the whole course of the late arduous negotiation ; but 
they were stated, first, because we deemed it of importance that the resident should be 
apprized of our sentiments on a question affecting the stability of the engagements subsisting 
between the British Government and the Vizier, and the ouligations of public faith ; and 
secondly, as being introductory to the resolution which we found ourselves coinjadled to 
adopt, under the certain disappointment of all the resident’s zealous and able efforts to 
accomplish the object of the Governor-general in Councirs instructions of the 28th De- 
cember 1810, and under the conviction already stated, that even the Vizier’s acquiescence in 
every part ^ the propoeed plan of reform, in the actual temper and disposition of his mind, 
would io B^i^re ad benefits which his cordial adoption of it would unquestionably 

prdchioek ' " ' ' ' 
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157. That resolution was the relinquishment^ for the present at least, of any further efforts 
on the assumed ground that the protraction of the negotiation, and the subsequent delay in 
the adoption of preliminary measures and arrangements, occasioned solely by his Excellency’s 
insincere and disingenuous conduct, until the near approach of the termination of the current 
Fusly year, had rendered the prosecution of the plan of reform at the present season im- 
practicable. The resident at tlic same time was instructed not to disguise from the Vizier 
the sentiments of disappointment with wiiich we had contemplated his Excellency’s con- 
duct during the whole of the negotiation, and now contemplated the effects of it in the 
suspension of the salutary and unobjectionable system of reform recommended to his 
adoption. 

158. The resident, in his despatch on the subject of the negotiation received nc.xt after 
the transmission of the above-described instructions (which despatch is recorded as per 
margin*), having noticed an indisposition with which the Vizier had been troubled, and 
which had occasioned a suspension of the negotiation, stated that he had received infer* 
uiation of a circular order having been issued to all fanners of revenue (with the exception 
of Mehdcc Alec Khan, whose lease, as before mentioned, had several years to run), pur- 
porting that no renewal of their leases would be granted, and that tlic revenues Were in 
future to he collected under the auinanec system exclusively. 

159. The resident took this occasion to reply to the instructions of the 2 1st June (the 
substance of which is stated in the one huntlrcd and thirtieth and following paragraphs 
of this Report), expressing our opinion of tlie Vizier’s tlccidcd disiticlination to the 
adoption of the proposed reform, and our consequent apprehension of his Excellency's 
probable endeavours to render its operation abortive; and putting the resident on his 
guard against tliose arts by which the just and benevolent intentions of the British 
Government in urging tlic reform might be converted into the charge of having occa- 
sioned a material defalcation of his Excellency’s revenues, and involved his country in 
confusion, by effecting the subversion of a long-established system of assessment and 
collection, without substituting another either efficient in its operations or adequate to 
the purposes for which it was proposed. 

160. The resident stated himself to be well aware of the neces.sity of this caution, and 

to have kept it uniformly in view; observing, however, that with regard to this point of 
our appreliensioii. Government might he considered to be sufficiently secure; for that, in 
the case of the Vizier’s being at length hap|)ily induced to fulfil his engagements with 
the re.‘ii(lent, and to execute the measures of reform under the constant intlucncc of his 
suggestions, proceeding on his Excellency’s own correct and unreserved cotnmuiiicatioii 
of the circumstances to which the resident’s a<lvice might be intended to apply, the iiifor- 
niatioii which he (the resident) already possessed regarding tlie chat acter and disposition 
of the principal landholders, and the state of the country and population at large, 
enabled him with confidence to predict the successful progress of those measures in every 
district of his Excellency’s dominions, without any material defalcation' of hU revenue 
during even the first three years of reform, and with a certain prospect 6f increase at 
the beginning of the second settlement of the revenue; whilst, on the other baud, if his 
Excellency were seriously disposed, and being so disposed should hie permitted to depart 
from any one of his engagements with the resident, to commence hereafter, as he had 
already on one or two occasions commenced, what liis Excellency termed a partial and 
experimental reform of the system of assessment and .colleiU^ his revenue — if his 
Excellency continued, as heretofore, to withhold degree of useful and Important 
information from the British resident at hU,ippiir^ to ask the advice of the resident 
occasionally on a few unimportant points, aodiJ^ ^ disregard of that advice 

in every instance where it miglit oppose,h^|bi^^ hanefui propensities or the oppressive 
views of his government— under such ^qiirciimtances, the resident observed^, the ftihide, 
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whether partial or total, of the projected measures of reform, and the fiiUtrc decrease of a 
revenue which was actually decreasing with extraordinary rapi<iiry every year, coidtl not, 
on any principle, be referred to tlie councils of the British OoverniiKuit or of its repre- 
sentative, nor could they constitute a valitl charge against the t tficiency oi* a general 
system of reform, which to be executed in the terms of the treaty and existing engagt- 
roents between the two states must be executed with the uniform concurrence and advice 
of the Honourable Company's oflicers, and the total failure of which might in this latter 
case, and in this case alone, be made a ground of charge or reproach against the wisdom 
and justice of tlie Britisli Government. 

161. The despatch above referred to was succeeded by another three days later in date 
(and recorded as per imirgin*), cotnnuinicating a copy of a letter to his a<ldress from his 
Excellency the Vizier, representing, in the language of apparent alarm, his extreme in- 
disposition, entreating the resident to visit him taking with him two or three physicians, 
and expressing in terms of extraordinary warmth his Excelleney’s confidence in the 
resident’s friendship and sympathizing kindness. The resident stated that he instantly 
obeyed the summons : that the physicians pronounced his disorder to he merely rheumatic, 
and though severe not dangerous: that he had remained a considerahle time in attend- 
ance on his Excellency, administering every degree of consolation which tlie nature of 
his complaint, the apparent condition of his mind, and the kiink'st olhees and expres- 
sions of friendship could afford ; and that on his second visit he had found his licaltli 
considerably improved. 

162. We mention this circumstance, because the resident apiieared to found on this 
apparently sincere manifestation of the Vizier’s eonfidcnce in his frit ndsliip and attach- 
ment, the expectation of a change in his Excellency’s disposition with regard to the 
pending question of reform, and of his being ultimately luduceil to yield to snggeslioiis, 
ivhich this display of the feelings of confidenee and personal regard in the hour of sick- 
ness and distress implied on the part of his Excellency a consci<uisiu'ss of having Vieen 
dictated by an anxious desire to promote llie welfare and prosperity of his government. 

163. These fommnnications appeared to render expedient tlie expression of our senti- 
ments upon them, with reference to the tenor ofonr last instructions ; and accordingly, 
after noticing in suitable terms our concern at liis Excellency’s illness, and referring to 
a letter ivhich the Vice-president deemed it proper to address to the Vizier on the occa- 
sion, wc directed the resident to be infurined, tliat the circumstances mid ohserva- 
tioiis stated in the first of the two above-described <lcspalehes, combitu'd even with 
the conciliatory language of the Vizier’s letter to the resident’s address, had not 
appeared to us to render necessary any alteration of our iiuitriictions, because they 
indicated no material change in tliat disposition of his Excellency’s mind with regard to 
the projected system of reform on which those iiistrncliuns were founded. 

164. If, it was observed, bis Excellency could be supposed to be sincerely desirous of 

effecting a reform of the present vicious system of assessment and collection ; if liis 
objections to the proposed plan were not (as they unquestionably were) fictitious ; if (to 
use the language of the resident’s despatcli) any prosfiect existed of incliicing his Excel- 
lency “ to fulfil bis engagements with the resident,, and to exe cute the incasnrea of 
reform under the constant influence of the resident’s suggestions, proceeding on his own 
correct and unreserved communication of the circumstances to which the resident's 
advice migiit be intended to apply,” it would be the duty of government to persevere in 
urging his Excellency’s execution of the suggested plan ; not, however, by the com- 
pulsory means of mending the withholding of our troops from the internal service of 
his cpuniry, for which, Indecwl, no necessity would then exist, but by arguments calcu- 
lated IP /emove bis obje^^ ftl'guinents to which, in the temper and disposition of 

minci a^ve described, his Excellency might be expected to yield, or by compromises not 

subversive 
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subversive of the object in view : but that, under the Vizier’s nM>8t manifest aversion to 
the change of system, no advantage could be expected to arise from our perseverance. 
That he had resisted the force of argument, had retracted his own positive engagements, 
and had declined to accept the compromise proposed by himself. That the removal of 
one objection has been succeeded by another; and finally, the whole course of his 
Excellency’s conduct during the negotiation had demonstrated a systematic design to 
avoid the adoption of the proposed measures of reform, and warranted a conviction, 
that if his acquiescence were enforced by menace or by importunity, he would clan- 
destinely employ the means within his power of rendering it abortive. 

165. That the case which, as above cited, the resident had himself described as 
enabling him with confidence to predict the success of the meditated measures of reform 
could not he expected to arise. That in the disposition which his Excellency had so 
unalterably displayed, he might be compelled, but could not be persuaded, to fulfil 
his engagements with the resident, and to execute the measures under the constant 
infiuence of his suggestions,” but that there the effect of compulsion would cease. 
The disposition would be wanting which should lead his Excellency to render the 
resident’s suggestions beneficial, by his own correct and unreserved communication 
of tlie circumstances to which the resident’s advice might be intended to apply;” and 
that disposition would still prevail, which as it had hitherto led his Excellency to 
obstruct by every species of artifice and evasion the introduction of the plan of reform, 
M'oiild actuate his secret endeavours to demonstrate the justice of his uniform aversion 
to it, by precluding the efficiency of its operation. 

166. That unless, therefore, such a change should have occurred in the temper and 
disposition of his Excellency’s mind, as to lead him cheerfully to co-operate in the mea- 
sures of reform proposed to his adoption, liiniting his objections to points of real doubt, 
not raising them, as hitherto, with the secret design of preventing the execution of those 
measures, we must consider a further prosecution of the negotiation to be more tluui 
useless. 

167* The next despatch from the resident contained a reply to our instructions of the 
6th of July, the substance of which is stated in the one hundred and fifty-third and 
following paragraphs of this address. The resident stated some explanations on two 
points which formed the principal topics of the discussions contained in those instruc- 
tions. 

]()8. We had disputed the Justice, on the ground of those principles which regulate 
the interpretation of treaties, of founding a refusal to afford the aid of oiir troops in 
suppressing disorders in his Excellency’s country ; that is to say, a refusal to fulfil a 
specific obligation of treaty, on the Vizier’s declining to accede to a specific plan of 
reform proposed to him under that article of the treaty of 1801, which imposes on his 
Excellency an obligation to introduce into his country an Improved system of adminis- 
tration and to conform to the counsels of the British Government; in other words, we 
contended that this refusal on the part of the Vizier could not be deemed such a 
violation of the articles of treaty, as to warrant what we could not but consider to be 
tantamount to a declared dissolution of the alliance. 

168 A. The explanations of the resident tended to demqiitti^te, not that the Vizier had 
violated' the treaty by refusing his consent to a specllh^,qjii^ of reform recommended 
to him b^.the British Government, and that the 4hat violation shoufW justly 

be the withholding the aid of our troops for of disorders in his country 

(a position w^icb he never intended to that his Excellency had eVlnOed u 

disposition to refine the fulfilment Of a of treaty, by abstafntng''from 

the adoption of aii^ s^tem or measure bt which justified the uid mate dechirfftfon 

of a refusal of the oppressive and arbitrary demands of the 

Vizier’s farmers and the exercise of the e^sentialirlgbt of every 

government to invcstij^^^^H|^^|Hlie justice of the demands which its power 

might 
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uiiglit be reijuired to enforce^ before proceeding to enforce thosic demands, by extensive 
and hazardous, as well as in most cases, unnecessary warfare. * 

169 * The resident supported the hrst part of his position by observing, that his Ex* 
cellency, in the outset of the negotiation, acknowledged ins obligation to reform the sy!s> 
tem of his government. That he tacitly admitted his own inability to suggest an efficient 
plan for that purpose, and that he called upon the British Government, in the person of 
its representative, to devise and arrange tlic details of an approved system of adminis- 
tration, such as that government niiglit consider itself bound and authorized to sum>ort. 
without incurring any longer the reproacli of abetting injustice and oppression. That 
his Excellency after mature deliberation and discussion acquiesced, and declared his 
acquiescence in the principal measures of refot m whicli liuii been suggested at his own 
desire for his adoption, and hud finally retracted his acquiescence under circii instances of 
extraordinary aggravation. 

170. In the second place, the resident contended that his declaration to the Vizier, 
relative to the future refusal of the aid of our troops, fell fur short of that of a positive 
resolution to refuse their aid for the suppression of any future disorders in his Excel- 
lency's country, to be occasioned by the oppression of his autnils, and that it had been 
limited to the uiture refusal of the aid or support of our troops to the oppressive demands 
of the aumils in the progress of their collection of the revenue^ a peculiar description of 
support for which (tlic resident observed) no article of the treaty provideil, and which, 
ill fact, was expressly superseded hy the second clause of the third artich*, authorizing 
and requiring the Vizier to retain in his service such number of armed peons us should 
be deemed necessary for the purposes of the collections, and a few horsemen and nu* 
jeebs to attend the persons of the amcens ; although the practice of the British Govern- 
ment, proceeding on principles of liberality to his Excellency the Vizier, hail certainly 
tended to establish a belief in his Excellency’s mind that the British troops, like the armed 
neons in his service, were the bounden slaves of his will, the necessary instruments of 
ins oppression. 

171* The resident added, that the only question in his coiiteiiiplation, in suggesting (as 
noticed in the hundred and fifty-second paragraph of this address) a direct declaration 
on the part of the Vice-president, in a letter to the Vizier, of our resolution to refuse 
the future assistance of our troops to support the proceedings of the aumils or coerce the 
<lefaulting zemindars, was, whether the belief above mentioned should be removed from 
the Vizier’s mind, by a solemn declaration of the future intention of the Government to 
investigate the justice of the demands which its power might be required to cMiforce, or 
should continue to influence the Vizier’s conduct in direct opposition to our counsels, 

172. The resident concluded his despatch (for the details of which we refer your Ho- 
nourable Court to the record of it on the Consultation noted in the margin^) by signify- 
ing his intention of carrviug our instructions of the 6 th of July into effect, as soon us the 
stale of the Vizier’s health should admit of his entering on the subject. 

173. The last despatch of the resident connected with the subject of reform, reported 
that the Vizier appeared to have recovered his usual state of healtli. That his Excel- 
lency had requested, in an earnest manner, the discontinuance of the daily visits of in- 
quiry that the resident had paid him 4 expressing the highest sense of the resident's 
friendship, and the extraordinary gratiflcatioii of his Excellency’s mind by the sedulous 
attention of the resident during the whole course of his illness ; on which the resident 
observed, that the, then apparently happy frame of the Vizier’s temper and disfiosition, if 
there were apy qf ftainiy of its oontiouance, would authorize the hope of success from the 
repei^al of Ihe nqgoitiatiqQj but that be co^isidcreci himself precluded from taking ad* 

:Cir€Un|$taAces^f^ by our' recent orders, and that he should 

the^PWq proposal! on the subject as the Vizier 

■df' V .r,; -/ might 
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might proper to convey to him* The resident, in thcaame despatch, aisp desoribed 
the. terms on which he proposed to communicate to his excellency our respludoa relative 
to the suspension of the nogotiatiom i - L . . 

174. In the reply to the ttvo last-mentioned despatches^ a reference was made to spe- 
cific passages in the resident’s preceding repoits, on which we hud founded the construc- 
tion of the resident’s declaration relative to the future employment of our troops. With- 
out disputing the accuracy of the resident’s explanations on that point, it was merely 
observed, that the intent and meaning of the declaration, as described by the residefit, 
required that it should have consisted, not of an indefinite and unqualified refusal of the 
future aid of our troops to support the proceedings of the aumils or coerce the default- 
ing zemindars, but of an alleged right of previous investigation, of a right to arbitrate 
the demands which the troops might be called upon to support, and of an intimation of 
the resolution of the British Government to exercise that right on all future occasionsr 

175. Tlie case, it was observed, nnight he supposed of one or more zemindars in a prOi- 
vince, driven perhaps to extremity by the injustice or exactions of an aumit or farmer 
refusing to pay any portion of the public revenue, assuming an attitude of resistance, 
and preparing to oppose any attempt on the part of the latter to enforce his demands* 
Such zemindars must then be considered to be in a state rebellion, and under the suppo- 
sition that the local authority did not possess the power of reducing them to obedience, 
the deniaiul of assistance from the British troops would be authorized by the stipulations 
of the treaty, and the case woidd require the march of our troops to the scene of these 
disorders ; not, however, necessarily for the purpose of enforcing the demands of the 
uuinil, hut for the preservation of tranquillity in the first instance, and ultiinately for the 
enforcement of the demands which, on investigation, might be found to be just, at the 
same time that investigation would be prosecuted in the manner that might he settled 
helwecu the resident and the Vizier. 


176. It was observed that this course of proceeding would obviously require, as t!ic 
alternative of the Vizier’s declining the adoption of any reform, a declaration essentially 
differing from the terms of that which the resident actually conveyed to him, since it 
would require that the right of investigation and arbitration should be asserted and 
recognized in all cases in which the aid of our troops should be demanded. 

177* Tlie resident wa.s directed actually to convey the intimation above described to 
the Vizier, adjusting with him, at tlio same time, the mode of inquiry tO be prosecuted 
for ascertaining the justice of the dcinands which our troops might be required to 
enforce. 


I7B. The resident was informed, that this instruction was founded on the supposition 
that the Vizier could not he induced cordially to enter into the scheme of reform which 
had been proposed, because that scheme involved an effectual restraint 011 the oppressions 
and exactions of his Excellency’s officers, and the means of ascertaining the equity of 
their demands on the landholders. But that if the change of disposition adverted to in 
the resident’s last- mentioned despalcli should have proved so essential as to lead his 
Excellency to accpiiesce in the beneficial arrangements which he had till then resisted, 
the resident would, of course, have prosecuted the negotiatloii which, by the orders of 
Government of the'Gtli ultimo, he had been directed to suspend. 


With the preceding instructions (wliicli will bfe'^dufid'r^cord^ as per tnargih*) 
the coih'espondcnce on the sulyect of the proposed of the VizierV admlniiftratfdn 
has fqi* t^ejj)rescnt closed. We learn from th^i on the plcb bfllt 


healtli thb’Vhsler has continued studiously to' any fdrther cbmmbniii^floh /dh ’l 
subject, afidttratit is his Excellency's pble^td'observtj fliis course, and 
veplyiiig to th¥- 0Oivernor-gcnetul's !ett^^*o^'ihe 28th Deceoiber 1810 Uriilt bi^ey ' hfe 
Lordship's retiil*tttbtb6 'Prcsi(knc)%'"^^^ > ' 

AugasLn- :iv: . .’V. ^ -'■vr- 
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180. Our object, in conveyin^Br to yonr Honourable Court Uii« detailed Report^ is to 
brluiif under your notice the peculiar character and tlis^position of the Vizier’s mind, and 
to exhibit the difficulty, and we fear the impracticability, of influencing’ him to the 
adoption of any arrangements which are calculated to affect the oikcration of Ins 
iiioi^inate desire for the accumulatibn of wealth, however cuinincive to the prosperity 
of his country, the happiness of his subjects, and even to tlie future augmentation of bis 
revenues. 

181. When the lands are let in farm, they art' loused on exorbitant terms. The farmer, 
with a view both to fulfil his engngeiiieiits and to secure a profit to himself during the 
limUctl jHjrlod of his tenure, natiirully exereise^s rigour and oppression within the limits 
of his authority. When the lands are hold anmauev^ that is, placod iindor charge of an 
officer of the government appointed to oolloct the rovonue, that officer is rendorotl re- 
sponsible for the realization of the imposed jtimina, and the excess of the assessment Is 
generally siielt cannot be levied without extortion, violence, and injustice. When a 
compliance with such demands is refused, the farmer, aumil, or officer represents the 
zemindar or under-renter to be a defaulter and rebel, and urges the necessity of employ- 
ing troops for his coercion. Thus tlie Vizier employs the British troops us the insirnment 
of these wide*extciKled exactions, wliile tlieir presence, and the knowledge of tlie obli- 
gations imposed on the British Government to suppress disorders within his Excellency’s 
country, precludes that natural remedy which overstrained and unprotected oppression 
carries within itself. 

182. Disappointed in our enrieavonrs to relieve tlie British Government from the 
necessity of supporting the activity of a system of rapacity and injustice, without assuming 
a degree of interference in the internal coneerns of the Vizier’s dominions which would 
amount to the absolute control of his ExcellencyN authority, no iilteriiativo seems left 
but the establishment and exercise of that right of InvcstlgHtion and tirhitriitioii wliich 
is described in our last Instructions to the resident, ’fliis course of proceeding, however, 
even siip|)osltig it to be unobstructed by the perverted interests and artifices of the Vizier, 
can only he expected to remedy the evils complained of in a very partial degree. The 
abuses of a system radically vicious must continue to exist, and under the most favourable 
operation or the proposed urrangeiiient, we cun only hope, in some cases, to be the 
means of preventing specific acts of injustice, and to avoid the pain and the discredit of 
enforcing exactions by the terror of the British arms, 

. We have, &c. * 

Fort William, ’ (Signed) G. Hkwbtt, 

15th October 1811. J. Li/msdkn, 

H. CoLKBROOKE. 
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MINUTE of Lord William Bbntinck^ dated 30th July 1831. 

During the last thirty years, the earnest endeavours of the Supreme Government have 
been unceasingly esterted to induce the rulers of Oude to reform the aduiinlstrution of 
that misgoverneci aod oppressed country. It is unnecessary to say, that tliese endeavours 
Iiavebeeii uiilforiiiTy aim entirely unavailing, and it may nut be too much to add, that as 
long as it shall be held to be iqconsisteut with a rigid adherence to existing treaties, to 
pi|SD pur iiiterfereiice be^pnd the limits of friendly counsel, or of measures of a merely 
negative character, the ^skv /or the present at least, must be utterly hopeless. Indeed 
it may be asked, what better prospect experiment has 

been under friar chirtng ibe reigns of entirely ilifferent cha- 
racters, and bas been accompanied sHlir failure. 
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William Bentinck, 
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of misgoveimniefit continues to prevail in a gi^ter and more 
degree tban in any former peri^., as will be [presently shown) it b^oipes iie4;eseai^ to con^ 
silfer) Whether, under all the circumstances of our position in relation to the state of Qmle) 
any justiftcation is to be tbond) either in the letter or the spirit of our engagements, 
for the forbearance to apply a remedy to evils which by no possibility coidci jhayp 
existed for so long a period, and to such an extent, except under tlM? safeguard of p^r 
protection and power. It is true that the honourable and much more able persons who 
nave preceded me in the government, with the concurrence also of their council, have 
deemed themselves forbidden, by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to 
compel the fulfilment of that stipulation by which the Vizier and his successors pave 
bound themselves to introduce such a system of administratioyn as should be conduciye 
to the prosperity of hia subjects, and calculated to secure the lives and properties of the 
inhabitants, as well as to act according to the advice of the Supreme GovernmeqU^V ; If 1 
presume to differ from these high authorities, and to recommend a course of decided and 
peremptory interposition, as more consonant to the high obligations imposed upon u^, it i^s 
right that 1 should disclaim all idea or desire of promoting any separate British interest at 
the expense of the dignity and comfort of the reigning sovereign of Oude ; the policy, on 
the contrary, which 1 think ought to be pursued to all the dependent chiefs gplyect to our 
paramount power, is mainly an abstinence from interference, a forbearance from pil display 
of our real power, cxc^t in extreme cases, where the peace of neighbouring states may 
be disturbed from the effects of anarchy and disorder which the ruler may be unable W 
unwilling to suppress, or where a system of internal administration prevails marked by 
such extraordinary cruelty and oppression as to call down universal reprobation. But 
these sentiments will be further explained in considering the decision of former govern- 
ments upon the same question. 

1 shall now record a memoir submitted to me by the resident at Luckqow, on my march 
to the upper provinces, in which is depicted the actual state of that country. 

Referring to the misrule that had prevailed during the life of the preceding sovereign, 
the resident observes, but with the present reign the administration has become 
still more vicious the country has been going to ruin, and from want of order, 
arrangement, or stability in the government, oppression and anarchy universally prevail ; 
the people have, in consequence, no faith or reliance in their government, and constant 
desertion is going on from the capital and the rest of the kingdom.** No revenue 
system on equitable principles can be ever effected by. the unaided efforts of the Oude 
government; constant oppression, and the habitfiul breach of all contracts, have so com- 
pletely destroyed their confidence in their rulers, that they cannot be expected to trust 
them again, while, as they themselves declare, they would agree to pay much higher 
rents than at present if they were assured that the contracts made with them would not be 
infringed. A minister of Oude knows, with the disadvantages he labours uUdWtltim fhss 
feeling of distrust and insecurity, that, however honest he may personally bej ii^ieimpossibie 
for him to prevent those employed in the collection of thereyenue.ueder,.|lMn^^^^^ follow- 
ing the rack-renting oppressive system which can alone render tliefy 
aide to themselves, or enable them to meet the probable .exacUDnjV|aVliicfa^ 
themselves be subjected. During the late cold season«^hard)^^Md^'i^W^ 

nothedrat Lucknow the fire of artillery o‘ -* u. 

drdmbkigagenients between them and the : 
t ions >bae arrived, we have hostilities carrying < 

The iuelfiptency of the police was never so. 
ito eiiViroMWLJire^theVQenes of nightly rpbberl 
are so . thieves and desperate^ 

or night .#ithofbt>pralCfcUoi|.’* The 
prepoBterb^ly 
with guns, 18 scattered 
^.secure the CQll^^qil^.o| 

perform.^’ ' ' ' ^ 

Time 





, ,.|&tce , inaintainpd ’ w “tlw 
pn of i t, exce^tlji' 

;th'en tha'Uknda pf 
opt fi>ana 
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Thes^ extracts will suffice to show the disorder f^reratlinff in every department of 
the admiiiiatration of the country. Being aivare of the inJiepoaition of lliq renident 
towards the minister of the King of Oiide, and of the inclination which he had shewn 
to receive too easily every complaint and representation that his numerous enemies 
would eagerly pour into the ear of a hostile British functionary, 1 thought it possible 
that this memoir and report might have received a somewhat exaggerated colouring 
from the prejudiced feelings under which it was written. But ail the British officers, 
both those in civil situations at Cawnpoor as well as those belonging to the regiments 
cantoned in different parts of Oude, gave complete confirmation to the statement. The 
desolate and deserted state of one of the finest portions of Oude, and 1 may say of 
India, in respect to fertility of soil and goodness of climate, through which, during 
several days, I myself marched from Lucknow to Rohilkundt afforded a melancholy proof 
of the oppression occasioned by the farming system. Our own collectors and magistrates 
ill the districts contiguous to the Oude froiiiier have made such irei}uoni reports of the in- 
cursions of plunderers and ducoits, that we liave been forced to entertain additional bodies 
of horse to preserve tranquillity, and have required the King of Oude to defray the expense. 
Indeed, in the conference 1 had with the king and his minister, tlie existence of these dis- 
orders was not denied ; but it is but fair to say, that this admission might not have been so 
readily made, if the minister had not been desirous of heaping us much bldme as nossible 
upon the administration of his predecessors in office, one of whom, Moatumud Uoulab, 
was his great rival. He might not have been unwilling to exhibit, to their ulinost extent, 
the difficulties he had to encounter, by way of excusing his future failure or enliancing his 
future success. 
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In his memoir, the object of the resident is to show llmt it is to the suspension of that 
rigid interference and control over the affairs of Oude, which was stipulated for in the 
treaty of 1801, made by Lord Wellesley, that all this mismanagement is to be attributed, 
and from no other measure short of the actual assumption of the government, either 
directly in the substitution of our own authority, or indirectly in the nomiiuition of a 
minister, who, as formerly at Hydrabad, shall be solely dependent upon the Oovernment, 
and the agent in fact of the resident, that any change can be expected. The considera- 
tion of subsequent measures will be hcrcaffcr examined. It will be necessary previouslv 
to rdview the causes assigned by the resident for this long-continued failure ; and with 
respect to the feilure, he argues, and in my opinion justly argues, that the same effect 
must continue as Jong as our guarantee is allowea to neutraliKc all those principles of self- 
correction existing in every other independent state. If, while we secure the sovereign 
from all insurrection and aggression from his subjects, however great be bis tyranny and 
oppression, and withhold at the same time the only remaining remedy in the efficacious 
interposition of our own power, the case of the Oude people is desperate indeed. Is it 
possinle that construction of our obligations can be right which makes our protection 
instrumental to evil alone, and to evil of such enormous magnitude ? 


From the character of the king, the main source of all hopes and fears in a despotic 
state, nothing good is to be expected. Mr. Maddock says of him, and i believe with 
perfect truth, His present majesty was bred up among women, and all his ideas are 
effeminate. He has ho sound talents, and less habitude for business, and the government 
of his country must devolve upon other hands. Bui he is extravagant and wasteful in his 
expetiMs, and will never be satisfied with any administration that attempts to limit his 
if^me.^' jUjpbp^thie records are certainly to be found reports from the former resident of 
of great^^uelty a^^^ committed under his majesty’s orders; but when at 

^ thow^ 1 W^nbrim this natturh could be justly charged to him. 

ehtreinib'w can be no doubt, lia must ever be a cypher m to the 
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to U8 tli&n could possibly be expected in a person who bas sp long eiwyed the benefits pf 
our protection, and who owes, if not bis existence, the preservation pjf an immense fortune 
which he amassed in ibis country, to the asylum which has been afforded to him iii the 
British territory.” 

Honestly, no doubt, entertaining this conviction, the resident, without any authority from 
the Government, showed himself extremely adverse to the hukecm's elevation, and deeply 
prejudiced, thought he saw in every act and measure of the minister a systematic des^n 
to oppose the wishes of the British Government ; and in one instance indeed, the removal 
of tne ex-minister, he indulged the extravagant belief that the hukeem eiit/Crt^hied the 
idea of resisting by military force the execution of this order of the supreine authority. 
I believe in no such hostility on the part of the minister. He is indisputably one pf the 
ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any other individual, whether Ifluropean or 
native, as a revenue administrator. He saw from the beginning that nbthing would safjslfy 
the resident but the becoming, to use his own words, (he King of Oude, and tp this rnierigr 
position it suited neither his ambition nor his interests to submit. My hope has alivays 
been, and is, (hat, able as he certainly is beyond all other men to reform the administration^ 
so cordially assisted by a resident, whose advice, however firm and decided, shall never lie 
wanting in conciliation and respect, he will be equally willing to accomplish this great 
object : and it must always be moreover recollected, that to a remedy to all the polltiqdl 
evils of ^he state, he has the additional and more diiiicult task of governing an imbecile^ 
childish, and capricious monarch. 


Speaking ofthc effects ofour guarantee, the resident makes these very judicious remarks: 
“ It the people were assured that the king would receive no military aid from us, the proi 
bability is that his own attempts to coerce his subjects would be defied, and every where 
resisted.” The very arrears into which the army aiid other establishments had in the mehti 
time fallen, would under ordinary circumstances, in any government, have brought about 
a revolution, or a change of system ; and here also the sovereign of Oude Is, by bis con- 
nexion with us, placed in a different situation from that of other princes, fo^ it cannot 
be imagined that an army of 00,000 men would have quietly submitted to remain, some 
a year, some two years and upwards without pay, but from a (ear that we should protect 
the king against any serious and general mutiny of the troops to enforce payment ottheir 
arrears. The most powerful aumils, from the same feeling, evince a degree of subor- 
dination and obedience to the government, even to the relinquishment of their ofiicp^ 
and the almost certain consequences, loss of liberty, honour, and property, wdiicb coptft 
not be expected from them if they had no other fear but that of their owp governmeut* 
If the state of Oude had no right to our protection, these officers would resist its power 
with every prospect of success ; and not only could not the government pursue its :pre; 
sent system of misrule without the understood sanction of our Government) it would shortly 
crumble to pieces, and the aumils, or the leaders of the army, would porti^Mi V out tlie 
kingdom among themselves. The alliance with us alone enables it to exist) and to pursue 
a system decidedly detrimental to the prosperity of its sukjjects.’^ we bajkfsi 

discharged no one of our duties, and while maintaining and augmgntipgvlI^'.pP^r ttm 
dignity of the prince, and securing him from all aggression, we have ne^ected (he claims . 
of the people, and have been instrumental to rivetting the chatti^ they are kept 
down and prevented from asserting th^ir own rights, arid jtV€(brjfi|^ b^Ut# 

governirienl (or themselves.” v 
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hf perhaps, tibne of them (natives) who wouW not prefer a stron^^ government like tiuir 
of the Company to one tike that of the rajah, which must necessarily be comiiused of 
different interests, must be weakened and perplexed by intrigue, and must cany tHih 
itself^ the double gotyemmails of Oude and Tanjorc^ the destruction of the rtsourccs of 
the country y 

1 cannot refrain from introducing the opinion of the sniiic great man upon the effect 
of a subsidiary force, or, in other words, of onr interference to pr(»t€*ct tlie sovereign 
and of our non-interference to protect the people. It is peeiiliariy applieuhle to the 
present case of Oude, while the existing state of Mysore fulfils to the very letter the prt'- 
diction of the future consequences of the rajah’s administration. This letter was \4Qitten 
to the Governor-general in 1817 There arc many weighty objections to the employ- 
ment of a subsidiary force ; it has a natural tendency to render tlie governineiit of every 
country in which it exists weak and oppressive, to cxtinguisli all honourable spirit among 
the higher classes of society, and to degrade and impoverisli tlie whole people. The 
usual remedy fora bad governinent in India Is a quiet revolution in the palaee, or a 
violent one by rebellion, or by foreign conquests ; but the presence of a British force 
cuts off every chance of remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne against every 
foreign and domestic enemy. It renders , him indolent by teaching him to trust to 
strangers for^liis security, and cruel and avaricious by showing him that he has nothing 
to fear from the hatred of his subjects; wherever the snbsiciiary system is introduced, unless 
the reigning prince be a man of grout abilities, the country will soon bear the marks of 
it lit decaying villages and decreasing population. This has long been observed in ilie 
doniiiuons of the Peisiiwa and the Nizam, and is now beginning to be seen in Mysore. 
The talents of Purueah, while he acted as dewun, saved that country from the usual 
effects of that system, but the rajah is likely to let tliein have tlieir full operation. He 
18 indolent and prodigal, and lias already, besides bis current revenue, dissipated about 
sixty lacs of pagodas of the treasure laid up liy the late dewtin. lie is mean, arlhil, 
revengeful, and cruel; he dues not take away life, but he inflicts tlie most disgraceful 
and cruel punishments on men of every rank, at a distance from liis capital, where he 
thinks it will remain unknown to Europeans ; and though young, he is already detested 
by his subjects.’* 


Althongh Lord Wellesley did not unfortunately adopt the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro, os expressed in his letter of June 17111^» respecting the partition of Mysore, be at 
least endeavoured to provide against the mischiefs of the double government. In lus 
letter to the Honourable Court, dated tlie 3d of August he oWrves, With this 
view I have undertaken the protection of his country in consideratiuii of an utiniiar 
subsidy of seven lacs of star pago<las ; but recollecting the inconvenienoe and cinbarrass- 
nients which have arisen to all parties concerned under the lUmble government and 
cdi^fcf fug out/iof ter 'Unfortunately established in Oude, tiie Carnatic and Tanjore, i 
resolved to restore to the Company the most extensive and indisputable powers of inter- 
position iu tbetaterfial affattls of Mysore, as well as an unliniicecl right of assuming the 
direct uianageoient of the country, Ac/’ 


Two. years subsequently, in 1801, the Marquis Wellesley proceeded to reform the 
abuses in ^ admialstratlyn of Opde, th^ description of which, us given in his Lordship’s 
letter to t^e tTizier, dated the 5th of April, will be found to correspond in every parti- 
cpjar wUh ^^at (pontfiined in die Heport of the present resident at Lucknuw. ** 1 now 

most explicit terfUs, that I consider it to be my 
cMjuildvajdu^ h^ 'anyr ext^mity rather than to suffer the progress of that rOio to 
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ruinous expedient of anticipating the collections the destructive practice of ]^lia|[^g 
them by force of arms, the annual diminution of the jumina of the country^ the prtr 
carious tenure by which the aumils and farmers hold their possessions, the misery, of vlbb 
lower classes of the people, absolutely excluded from the protection of the goveftupep^ 
and the utter insecurity of life and property throughout the province of Oud^’^ T ; 

And in a letter to the resident, dated 27th May 1801, it is declared^ His Lordship 
cannot permit the Vizier to maintain an independent power, with a considerable fofce^ 
within the territories remaining in his Excellency’s possession.’* 

With reference to all these evils^ the Governor- general declared his conviction, that iio 
effectual security could be provided against the ruin of the province of Oiide, until tile 
exclusive management of the civil and military government of that country shouM be 
transferred to the Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance of his 
lency and his family* Such was his Lordship^s view of the only remedy that could bifedt 
any improvement; but the Vizier making the most determined opposition to the plan, his 
Lordship was compelled to relinquish it, but substituted, what he probably ebnsidetw to 
be tantamount to it in effect, the stipulation, That while the British Goverhiiictot 
guaranteed to the Vizier, his heirs and successors, the possession of the territories Which will 
remain to his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with the exeroise of kU and 
their authority ” (the force of the latter expression I do not exactly understand) within* the 
said dominions, his Excellency, on the other hand, engages to establish such a system of 
administration, &c., and will always advise with and act in conformity to the counsel Of 
the officers of the Honourable Company.’* 

The historian, Mr. Mill, justly enough remarks, No dominion can be more complete than 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to one’s counsel, that is, one’s will.^ I have 
not the means of referring to Lord Wellesley’s despatches, to know precisely in what rel^on 
his Lordship intended that the Vizier and the resident should stand for the future to eadh 
other ; but the inference is clear, that the whole power of the state was to be transferred to 
the resident, the nominal sovereignty only being left with the Vizier, 


An opinion of Sir Thomas Munro’s, written in 18 1 7# upon this kind of arrangement, is 
■worthy of being transcribed A subsidiary force would bo a most useful estabhahment, if 
it could be directed to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices of 
a bad government ; but tliis seems to be almost impossible. The only way in which this 
object has ever in any degree been attained, is by the appointment of adewan; this measid^e 
is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is tlie only one by which amends 
be made to the people of the country for the miseries brought upon them by the subsidiary 
force, in giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty ” (Sir Thbmas would 
better have said the impossibility) is to prevent the^ prince from, counteracting the dewan, 
and the resident from meddling too much ; but when this is avoided, the dewan may be 
made a most useful instrument of government.” 

During the remainder of Lord Wellesley’s government, it does not 
turogress was made in the work of improvement. 1 perceive that in 1802p|tahf Were brou^t 
forward for a better judicial administration and revenue system, blit the iObybmor^ene^^s 
attention being drawn to the more inaportant subjects of a waf with Mrora^es, 

and not wholly unoccupied, perhaps, with the discussion^ in 
tical measures, all minor questions seemed to have <6vmo6ked^ It mlay 
right to remark, that in November 1803 the home authoni^^dbelat^ 
bation of the late transactions witii the Vizier j ifa; st^tbl'iitidn of the treaQJ 
lated to impl^e atid secure the interests of^ tb0 those of thdA 
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whicli they derived, and that for the rest, 'Mhe good government of Oudo and the happiness 
of the inhabitants/* ^ese were nothing more than professions of philantiiropy mtroductHl to 
nve a kind and beneficent colouring to transactions that mi^ht bo characterised as unjust 
and oppressive ; 1 entertain, however, that high opinion of tne noble Lord s ‘decision and 
dimn^, as to be perfectly satisfied ^at had he remained in India, the government of Oudo 
would not have remained lor twenty- eight years tlio curse of its own people and the dis- 
grace of the British councils. 

But to those of Lord Wellesley succeeded other policy and otlier nieasuros ; the roiiun- 
ciation of conquests, the abandonment of influence and power, the maintenance of a system 
strictly neutral, defensive, non- interfering, pacific, according to the full spirit of that imact- 
ment declaring that to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of (loiniiuon lu India, 
aremeasures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the nation. Iho iiiipossi* 
bility of adberiiig to this beautiful theory was soon nianifcHiod, even in the goverunieut 
Lord Miiito, than whom there could not be a man more desirous of acting up to the let ter of 
his instructions, or less disposed to entertain projects of ambition or aggrandiyjenient. 
Subsequent events have all shown that, however moderate our views, however conteutod we 
may be with our commanding position, however determined not to extend our limits, it has 
been utterly out of our power to stand still ; such liava been the restless, plundering habits 
which belong to this great Indian society, such its very natural jealousy and apprehension of 
our power, and such its disregard of all rules and maxims of cotiiiiion prutlence cirsafo con- 
duct, that after a series of unprovoked aggressions. Lord I lastings at last, ^ 

to a completion that system of policy which the great genius and foresight of Lord elJeslcy 
had originally plannecl, and would liave probably accomplisluHl five-and- twenty years beloro, 
had he remained in India. Lord Hastings thus esfahlished the pre-eminence of our power, 
and anew era of civilization, happiness, and of blessing to tliis great Indian world to be 
effected by British hands ; but blots remain on this fair surface, and one of the greatest 
is Oude, and this I hope may still be washed out, to the ultimate advantage of both the 
rulers and the people. 

I shall pursue with as much brevity as possible, the history of our negotiations witli Oude, 
for the reformation of its administration ; and this result will clearly appear, that in pro- 
portlQU as yre have receded from the vigorous line of policy laid down in Lord Wellesley s 
treaty, so has the misrule of Oude become greater and greater, wliilo during all this time 
we have been admitting that this impunity to commit every species of extortion and oppres- 
tibh been solely suffered to exist in consequence of our support. 

' Darinff tiie four first years of Lord Minto’s administration, nothing could be more active 
and unceasing than his endeavours on this question of reform, and the task could not hare 
been confided to sibiei: bands than to those of the resident at Lucknow at tliat pmod ; but 
in 1811, the Govcnior.geucral having met with nothing but opposition from the Vizier, and 
beimt satUifcd of the impracticability of obtaining his concurrence except by measures of 
absmute compulsion, finally relinquished all further eflorts ; his Lordship did nut even feel 
himsdf iustified to adopt that negative measure recoinnumdcd to Imu by the resident, ami 
diMpproved^fe^reatof it^hich had becn out by the latter to the Viner, 
refu^K bredfter tho aid of the British tro ope in the suppression of the disorders in Oiule, 
oltliouro ppmsioned by oppressions or misconduct of the Vizier s oincers. 

deiMtch from the. seem^^ govemiiient to the resident, dated the 11th of July 

tstl, resolutKin, contains a very able expQs4 of the law and principles 

of the treaty should be regulated, according to which, ^is 
fuit autliorized, even if the sUpulations might have been viol^od, 
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expressed in the strongest tertns^ upon the neglect shown by the Vizier to all the represen* 
tations made to him upon the state of his country, and in which are described, also, the obli- 
gations imposed by the treaty of 1801 upox^the two governments ; but then, as now, these 
remonstrances consisting of vain and empty words, and followed by no ulterior measures, 
the stipulations of the treaty and the voice of the British Government were, and always 
imve been, held at nought. It is impossible to have stated these stipulations and obligations 
more strongly than his Lordship did in the following passages: ** But it is necessary to 
draw your attention to those questions upon which your Excellency has continued to with- 
liold your consent to the just and reasonable demands and expectations urged by the Bri- 
tish Government, under the clear and unequivocal sanction of existing treaties and 
engagements. The most prominent of these, in point of interest and general importance, is 
the reform of your Excellency’s administration, &c. It can hardly be necessary to recal to 
your Excellency’s recollection the tenor of niy letter of the 28th of December 1810 (five 
years before), in which the right of this government to propose to your Excellency the 
introduction of a reform, and the obligation imposed upon you by treaty to adopt that 
advice, were proved beyond the reach of contradiction.’’ ** Entertaining the most delibe- 
rate conviction of the advantage, nay necessity of the proposed reform, of the right pos- 
sessed by this Government to urge your Excellency to introduce it, and of the obligation 
which the treaty itripose.s upon you to attend to the advice and ojpinion of the British Govern-i 
niont in carrying into effect that salutary arrangement, the British Government would have 
been entitled, and was perhaps required to insist upon your Excellency proceeding without 
delay to carry it into effect and the letter concludes with these words : but while your 
Excellency shall persist in disregarding that advice, and resisting those demands, in matters 
deemed essential to the welfare of your government, and the welfare of your subjects, and 
in your compliance with which the British Government is entitled and required to insist, 
your Excellency must not expect that the British Government, by whatever hands adminis- 
tered, will shrink from the performance of its duty, however painful it may be to dis- 
charge it.” 


Lord Hastings succeeded to the Supreme Government in October 1813. The measure of 
reform continued to be urged on the Vizier, but with the same unavailing success. In the 
letter to the resident, <lated 25th of March 1814, the Governor-general laments the per- 
verse and unenlightened policy which induces the Vizier to reject that system of admini- 
stration recommended to his adoption by the British Government ; but it does not appear 
to Excellency in Council, that under a just and fair construction of the obligations of the 
alliance we are entitled to proceed to the only measure of a compulsive nature which was 
ever suggested, namely, a renewed and direct demand, founded on the stipulations of the 
treaty, accompanied by a menace of withholding the aid of the British troops in support of 
his Excellency’s authority in case of refusal.” Lord Hastings then expresses his concur- 
rence in the arguments of Lord Minto upon q. lik® occasion, in 1811, and adds, The 
conclusion appears to the Govenior- general in Council to be inevitable, namely, that the 
specific plan of reform proposed to the Vizier by Lord Minto must be relinquished ' or 
insisted on as the alternative of a resolution on our part, which would amount to a disso* 
lution of the existing relations between the two states.” 

The Vizier, Saadut Alee, died on the Jlth of July 1814. 


His successor soon after his accession promised to cono^xly. with the so often repeated 
advice of the Supreme Government ; but at no very g^eat distance of time, the hopes held 
out proved entirely delusive; and though during the reij^ of that monarch, as weQ as pf 
])resent majesty, the same remonstrances and dpomnds pave been continually 
the slightest impi^vement has taken place in jmy of the administration. ' . ^ . 7 . 

Lord Hasdhin visited Luclam^y^^^|||^ wrar with Nepaul and tba 
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upon the subject of reform. After an act of sncIi substantial service, it wouUl have been 
indeed difHeulc, and most ungracious at any rate, to have persevered in pressing a ineu- 
sure to which so much repugnance hatf been shown. 1 may perhaps be permitted in 
this place to remark, that to these loans from dependent states, or as they might be more 
justly described, unwilling contributions extorted by fear of our power, there is, in my 
judgment, the greatest objection in the destruction of confulenco which they necessarily 
occasion. When twenty lacs were borrovvetl from the Hjijali of Pntieala," which that 
chief, as 1 learnt from the late agent, never expected to be repaid, Kuiijeet Sing laugheil, 
and asked if this was the gi*atuitous protection tliat he and the oilier Sikh chiefs had ob- 
tained at the hands of the British Government. Nothing has given me greater satisfac- 
tion than the opportunity atforded by the state of our finances and credit to discharge 
these pulitieal loans, and thus to rescue from all doubt our honour, our promise, and our 
exact performance of our engagements. In the particular ease of Oude, it was to be 
regretteti tliat for the sake of a |)ecuniui y advantage to ourselves, we should have 
weakened the right so often urged, of insisting upon the cessation of the tyrannical and 
oppressive system prevailing in the Oude dominions. 

It is necessary that I should conclude this narrative of the various proccc<iings and 
transactions, together with the line of ptdicy pursued by preceding goveiTiiueuts, with 
the latest opiiiiuns of the Honourable Court respecting the state of Oude. 

I have already said that the Honourable Court entire approved of tlie principles upon 
which both l^Hirds Minto ami Hastings considered themselves precluded from interfering, 
authoritatively, upon the subject of rcdbrin, and <lo\vii to the [U'esent moment no sanction 
has been given to any measure of compulsioti to attain this ubjecU 

But in the later despatches of the Court, while, as is most just and becoming, the 
strongest reluctance is ex|)ressed to intrench in the smallest degree on the independence 
of the King of Oude, to interfere with his internal admiilistralion, or to commit any act 
which should have the semblance of taking advantage of his weakness, yet the utmost 
anxiety is expressed to put an end to this state of tilings, and a doubt escapes wliether 
the principle so long acted upon had not failed. 

Ill a despatch from the Court to Bengal, <lated the 28th of November 1821, in remark- 
ing an apparent contradiction in the policy observed by Lord Hastings towuirds the King 
of Oude and the Nizam, they state, in reference to the former system of forbearance and 
iion-ititerference, “ But adverting to the frequent instniices reported by the resident at 
Lucknow, of Company’s troops employed in coercing the Vizier’s refractory zemindars, 
&c., we cannot but dtmhi whether the GoveiTior-gcncrurs other object has been ob- 
tained, namely, that hy allowing freedom of action to the legitimate power of the xtatCy 
our ally might be taught to manage his territories with bentjit to his people, and with an 
exoneration of the British Government from the odium which attached to tt as the source of 
the existing evils,** • 

In their despatch, dated 9tb November 1825^ the Court observe (paragraph 153}, 
“ The correspondence before us presents a truly deplorable picture of the condition of 
the territories under the government of tlie King of Oude, and gives us strong reason 
to apprehend that the services of onr troops have been too frequently employed, not to 
suppress disorder, but to perpetuate it hy supporting ojtpression,'* 

The Court here ascribe the mischief to the employment heretofore of British troops 
in the collectioii of the revenucj aud in the destruction of the forts, the consequences of 
which were qm^ dirget, support of the aumils in every species of extortion, and all success- 
ful resistance to.qppi^w^oii ^as necessarily prevented. The Court specify a strong act 
of individual tottunitted under qW and notice the iduni 
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two measures only present themselves^ — either to withdraw altogether from the connexion 
with Oude> from which it is stated, we are debarred by the previsions of the existing 
treaty/' or to bring about a reform in the-administration. 

The latter measure, the Court urged the Supreme Government to use every means of 
persuasion to engage the King of Oude to adopt. But they at the same time discounter 
nanced any more decided course of proceeding, which a passage in some instructions sent 
to the resident Mr. Ricketts, seemed to indicate. An ulterior course of proceeding was 
adverted to in case the King of Oude should fail to act up to his professions, and com- 
bining this expression with the desire to prevail upon the king to allow the employment 
of British ofRcer.s in the revenue administration, the Court observe: It has occurred to 
US as possible that you may have contemplated the authoritative interposition of that 
agency, as the ulterior course to he resorted to in the case supposed." They then say 
that this would not be in accordance witli the treaty, which stipulates that the reform 
shall be carried into effect by the king’s own officers, and they conclude : “ Rather, how- 
ever, than incur the hazard and odium of a rupture with the King of Oude, we should 
greatly prefer your acquiescing in his propositions, however defective, and trust to the 
zeal of the agent to point out any evils apparent in the practical application of the king's 
plan." 

In the de.spatch of the Court, dated the 1st of October 1828, the disorganized state of 
Oude, and the deep responsibility incurred by the British Government in consequence of 
sucli sanctioned misrule, are again most strongly and truly stated : ‘‘ You have been 
apprized in a former communication of the deep impre.^sion which had been made upon 
our minds by what we had learned from your correspondence, and from your proceed- 
ings with respect to the misgovernmeut and disorganized condition of the Oude territory, 
and the conviction we entertained of the necessity of a tliorougli reform in the adminis- 
tration of that country ; on this subject it is scarcely necessary to assure you that our 
opinion continues unchanged : that the agency of British troops should be the means by 
which the zemindars and malgoozars, wlio arc unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue 
demands of the king's uumils for revenue, should be subjugated by force, disabled from 
future resistance by the demolition of their forts, subjected to all manner of cxtortioii 
and oppression, and hnally, in too many instances, expelled from their possessions and 
driven by desperation to betake themselves to a predatory life, is a state of things so 
unworthy of the character of your (Joveniment, and so discreditable to the British name, 
that there are few sacrihees which we should not be willing to make rather than it should 
continue." Again, in paragraph 15: We should ileludc ourselves were we to suppose 
that for the state of things thus depicted, the British Government is in no degree 
responsible, or that any one is more nearly concerned than that Government in its being 
promptly and efficaciously remedied. Had it not beeti for our connexion with Oude, 
although misrule might have attained as great a height^ it could not have been of equal 
duration. The subversion of the govcrnmttft by which it was produced or tolerated, arid 
the substitution of a more vigorous and probably more moderate rule, would have been the 
speedy result. It is the British Government which, by a systematic supjrression of all 
attempts at resistance, has prolonged to the present time a state of disorganization ^ wMch 
can nowhere attain permanence except where the short-sightedness and rapacity ^ of a 
semi-barbarous government is armed with the military strength of n civilized 


The conclusion from these well established and consequent dbligations is this (par. 15) : 

It is therefore incumbent upon the British Government, not only to abstain from any 
further co-operation with the revenue agents q( the King of Oude while the preseut 
system shall contipuc, but to use its most earnest endeavours for reniedying the fevils 
which its co-operation has already occusione^i and if, as appears too prob^le^ there iif 
no hope of introducing any substantial inu^rovement with the voluntary consent of the 
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The measure of which the Honourable Court consider the treaty to justify the adoption, No. 27- 

is a refusal of the British force either to Hiipprcss the rebellioti of the people or to enforce . 
the realization of the revenues. Unfortunately, the army of 40, (MX) men, maintained by \|inute of Lord 
the King of Oude, has superseded the necessity of recourse being had to oiil* assistance. \vi||iHni Bentinck. 
This measure, therefore, is wholly nugatory. SOth duly 1831. 

There is indeed another measure short of compulsion, and partaking of the same Oude. 
negative character, the withdrawal of onr resident and troops, wliich is still open to us. 

But would not this be an infraction of the treaty, c|iiite as great as any positive interpo- 
sition of our power, while the consequences of civil war to the unhnp|)y country, which 
has been the victim of our protection of their misguided government, as well us to onr 
own boundary provinces, would make our conduct deetdedh/ criminal V But even iiiuler 
the restricted interpretation with which the delicacy of l^)rd Hastings snrroiintled our 
right of active intervention, an exception was allc)vve<l by his Ijordship of ultimate 
‘‘ interference in extreme cases, which of necessity belongs to a protecting power rela- 
tively to the state protected.** Now, if the picture given in the Court's despatch of 
1828 U true; if the actual state of Oude, as described in the memoir of the resident 
written in November last is not exaggerated ; if, on tlie contrary, it is confirmed, as 1 can 
vouch, by the concurrent testimony of every native of Oude, and of every l^ilUh ollicer 
ill Oude, and in the still more daiiining proof, the desolation and desertion ol the country, 

I ask, is not that extreme case arrived ? Much as I admire and revere the two great 
men. Lords Miiito and Hastings, and much as I am desirous of concurring in every 
principle and sentiment upon which they ^cted, founded as they always were, and in this 
Instance in particular, upon feelings of generosity and forbearance towards a dependent 
sovereign, still this so long continued hesitation to put a stop to evils of which unr own 
protecting power is admitted by those great men themselves to be the source and the 
cause, appears to my humble reason to be irreconcilable to lininanity, justice, and every 
obligation of public Iluty. It seems to have been the incliiuition to view' Ixiril Wellesley’s 
treaty as an arbitrary measure, and the condition by wbich the Vizier bound bimseli not 
to misgovern and oppress bis people as having no validity, and not intended to have any, 
by the contracting parties : I know not what Lord VVelU’sley may have said or may have 
to say in his own behalf upon this point ; but wc have liis recordetl o[)inioii, that in his 
time the misrule was so great as to he incurable by any measure short o( the absiimption 
of the government; and if his opinion concurred with that ol every other authority who 
has written upon this subject, that the British Government was responsible for the con- 
sequences, I cannot iiiiagitic it not to have been his intention to have compelled the Vizier 
to perform his engagemeiits ; without such intention, why introduce at all into the treaty 
a most objectionable stipulation of this kind, which, with respect to the Vizier, lowered 
unnecessarily his dignity and independence in the eyes of the world, and placed the 
British Government in this awkward dilemma, that either they must be considered 
as parties to the Vizier’s bad government, or, if opposing his measures, to have it 
publicly appear that their coiiusel and authority had been treated with disregard and 
contempt ? 

Lord Hastings adverts to the heavily reluctant assent,” which Saadut Alee gave to 
the cession of a large portion of his territiwy, in commutation of the pecuniary eoiitrlhu-> 
tion for our subsidiary forcei and of the assurance which he obtained in return ol the 
independent exercise of his authority within his reserved doniiinotis. 


It would teem as if it was meant to be said that, availing ourselves of our pow^jr, wc 
had taken more money than we ought, and therefore by wav of compensation, the Vizier, 
under the protection of onr subsidiary troop?*, was to be allowed to opfiress his subjects 
at much as he pKebsed. But this was not the assurance given by Lord Wellesley ; he dul 
give H, but witli thli Ouiilllicadon : that the exercise of Tils authority, so secured, should 
Aorbe obused to thelidury of his subjects, and to the dishonour of himself and the Mri- 
ttah GtfVtanittCbt.- ‘Bttt ^TrffBMlIlr R*®**'*" con'Mieration 
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feeling which had been wrung from him ; supposing, also, that for the two miliionssterling 
advanced by his successor in a time of great financial difficulty, an equal degree of indul- 
gence might be shown to him ; the present Incapable sovereign has, at any rate, no such 
claim for an unrestrained license in misrule. My opinion upon this subject entirely 
accords with one upon a similar question contuiued in a letter from my worthy colleague, 
when resident at Hydrabad, under date the 31st August 1822 : 1 suppose our inter- 

ference in his Highness's alTuira to be not merely a right but a duty, arising out of our 
supremacy, which imposes upon us the obligation of maintaining the tranquillity of all 
countries connected with us, and consequently of protecting the people from oQpression, 
as no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their rulers against revolution. The only 
refuge of a people intolerably vexed is in emigration or insurrection; and as we secure 
the Nizam’s government against rebellion, it seems incumbent upon us to save his subjects 
from grievous oppression.” Our duty and right of interference would have been the 
same whether Lord Wellesley’s treaty had been made or not, while the stipulation, by 
which the Vizier bound himself not to oppress his people, takes away from him all excuse 
for his own mismanagement, and all pretext for complaining ofour interposition. 


With the strong conviction that it is the bounden duty of the British Government to put 
an end to this cruel state of oppression and misgovernment in Oiide ; with an equally 
strong conviction, confirmed by the experience of thirty years, that advice, remonstrances^ 
and measures merely negative will avail nothing, and that the arm of power forcibly in- 
terposed will alone effect this object, I humbly advise and recommend that the sanction 
of the home authorities may be given for this purpose. 


This being my decided opinion, I thought it my duty, at a persona! interview which 1 
had with the KingofOnde at Lucknow, at which his minister was present, to represent 
to his majesty the state of disorder wliich I had found to prevail; the incompatibility of 
such a state of things with the welfare and prosperity of his dominions, witli the order and 
tranquillity of our contiguous provinces, and with the provisions of the treaty of ISO L 
I represented the little hope of any improvement that I could be authorized to eiitertaii^ 
ul\er the total failure of the advice and remonstrances which had been made so repeatedly 
to his majesty both by my predecessor and myself. It was my duly to state to his majesty 
niy decided opinion, that the British Government could not permit this state of anarchy 
to continue, and that misrule had reached that extremity of evil when the British Govern- 
ment was b9und, both from necessity and duty, to interpose its authority; and that 1 
thought it right to declare to his majesty beforehand, that the opinion 1 should offer to the 
home authorities would be, that unless a decided reform in the administration should take 
place, there would be no other remedy left, except in the direct assumption of the ma- 
nagement of (he Oude territories by the British Government. 

I have the honour to lay before the Board, copies of my conversation wiih the king, and 
of his written reply. 


The grounds of my opinion rest upon the acknowledged excessive misgovernment and 
oppression existing in the kingdom of Oude, and upon the broad principle, that ns the 
paramount power, from whleh alone these evils have their source and their endurance, we 
are bound to put an end to them. I consider it unmanly to look for minor facts in justiti- 
cation of this measure ; but if t wanted them, the amount of military force kept up by his 
majesty is a direct infraction of the treaty. From this force we have nothing at present to 
fear: but should circumstances, either of internal or external commotion, occupy our troops 
elsewhere, it is quite evident that very serious inconveuience and even danger might be 
apprehended from this large armed multitude, consisting of the finest men in India, an^ 
little controllable by their own government, if the check of our power were removed. It 
must not be forgotten that the warlike RohiUas, ever ready to join any standard of revolt^ 
are immediately coniig.uous to the Oude frontier. 


of me-n|||H||ri|^^^B|||^taro assumed the mana^ment, how is it 
b#tjx>nductcd, and bow answer, That acting tir the efaara^Nr 
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of guardian and trustee, we ought to frame an administration entirely native : an admi- 
nistration 80 composed as to individuals, and so established upon the best principles, 
revenue and judiciul, as should best serve for ininiodiale imnrovement, and as a model 
for future imitation; the only European part of it should be tlic funclionnry by ivlioiu it 
should be superintended, and it should only be retained till a complete relbrtii might be 
brought about, and a guarantee for its continuance obtained, either in the improved cha- 
racter of the reigning prince, or, if incorrigible, in the substitution of his immediate heir; 
or in default of such substitute from nonage or incapacity, by the noinination of one t)f 
the family as regent, the whole of the revenue being paid into the Oude treasury. 
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Although I have presumed to dilTer with two of my distinguished predecessors upon the 
question of right and obligation to force the ruler of Oude to desist from his arbitrary and 
tyrannical sway, I beg to express iny entire c<»ncnrrence in the description given by Lord 
Hastings of the conduct and demoanoiir that ought to be observed by a Hritish resiflrnt 
towards the King of Oude, and to the chiefs of all dependent slates. In proportimi as 
our power is notoriously overwhelming and irresistible, so should llie display of it he 
carefully suppressed, and, if possil)le, invisible ; the utmost delicacy should he used on 
all occasions of intercourse, whether of ceremony or business, to uphold the rank niirl 
dignity of the native prince, and to treat him with the iitmost consideration anil attention. 
The errors of our policy in this respect seem to have been twofold : first, to interfere a 
great deal too much in all the petty details of the administration, and in the private and 
personal arrangements of tlio sovereign, making, in fact, the resident more than king, 
clothing him with a degree of state equal to that r>f roMilty itself, and allowing him tf» 
act the part rather of a schoolmaster and dictator, tfian of the minister of a friendly power 
professing to recognize the independence of its ally. I'lie immense extent of jtirisdietion 
exercised by tlie resident at Lucknow within tlie t<»wn itself, the actual residence of the 
sovereign, is totally iiicompatihlc with the royal dignity and ntithority, is often the occa- 
sion of much complaint and inconvenience, and is strongly opposed to a considerate and 
liberal policy ; and secondly, not to interft*re with sniricient promptitude and decision as 
the parnmount power, wdien the vital inlert'st^ of both stale-, the cause of good govern- 
ment and of humanity, impi'ratively demanded it. It is to ilie first de«criptioii of inefidling 
and interference, and the mischiefs of the double gc»verninents which have been so often 
described, that 1 feel so much adverse. If the political agents for the most part were 
altogether removed, 1 believe it would be for the comfort of the sovereign, for tin* advan- 
tage of good government, and for the real interests of both states. 'I'his nteasiire is of 
cdurso not possible where we have oiir subsidiary forces, and where there are large col- 
lections of European i flicers, whose conduct it is iiece-sary to control. Hut in the minor 
states, in which this measure has been carried into elfcTt, the best consequences appear 
to me to have accrued. It i-.n impossible that this htipcrittm in iinperio can ever be suc- 
cessful , it is directly opposed to every feeling and pa*<sion of human nature. If the 
dewaii is the creature of the resident, the prince, as Sir Thomas Miiriro observes, w ill 
necessarily counteract his own minister, if, 011 the other hand, as it has frequently hap- 
pened, the minister is supported by the prince but not by the resident, the influence of 
the latter is immediately courted by the faction in opposition, and his intentions and 
conduct are, contrary to his own will, often iiiisreprcsented for party purposes. Again, 
it often happens that an administration otfensive to the people draws, or pretoiids to draw, 
a saoction to its proceedings from the support of the British authority. 


1 have now stated the only measure which, or the threat of which, will in my .jmlg- 
inent be effectual in compelling, 1 may say, any ruler of Oude to govern his country 
ifUhout oppression ; it is a sad reflection, that few of these native princes, more e*^pe- 
daily otnong the MuBSulmans, have that high moral feeling which should teach them t<» 
consider the welfllre and happiness of the people as their paramount duty ; they have no 
education, they are surrounded from their infancy by flatterers ntid Hclf-interei^ted coiin- 
sellnrm whoare alwaya tsixaltiag their n»»d endeavouring to 

maiatam the ^vaur of Aha prince by adfi|||||[|||||||||^^ The securiiy 
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afforded by our power remaing the only real restraint upon a despot, in his fear of insur- 
rection and of the revenge of his people. But the threatened assumption of the govern- 
ment brings into action a countervailing power, that will much better supply the place of 
insurrectionary movement, the immediate consequences of which must.be bloodshed, and 
the final result by no means certain of effecting a remedy. But by a direct assumption, 
the life of the sovereign and the continuance of his dynasty is not endangered, while all 
the oppressed find immediate redress, the whole community have a better prospect of 
future prosperity under their own institutions, and the guilty prince himself, and all bis 
successors, will have an example before their eyes of the certain effects of their own 
misrule : they, as well as all those who surround them, will always feel the heavy 
re.spon8ibility by which they are surrounded, and will discover that their interest as well 
as their security is to govern well. 

But I am sanguine in hoping, that upon the present occasion this extreme measure 
may be avoided, and noboay can more ardently desire such a result than 1 do. 1 am as 
anxious as it is possible to be, that no abuse of power, to the degradation of our de- 
pendent chiefs, should be chargeable to the administration of which I have the honour to 
form a part. But at the same time 1 fear not the charge when I know it not to be well 
founded, and when, as in this case, . my most deliberate opinion and feelings are^ that 
the present state of things, so long allowed to exist in Oude, is equally injurious to the 
sovereign and to the people, and is most discreditable to the British paramount power. 
But 1 am sanguine in a great present amelioration from my belief in the capacity and 
willingness of the present minister to effect it, and from the entire possession he has of 
the confidence of the king ; tliat part of Oude through which we passed had formerly 
been under the minister’s luanagement, and though now a desert, the superiority of his 
management, recognized also T>y Lord Hastings at the time, has left traces of bis en- 
lightened system which are scarcely to be seen in any parts of the Company’s dominions ; 
and his memory, as 1 was assured" by the officers stationed in that district, was still held 
in reverence by the ryots. To the charge of hostility to the British Government, roadie 
against him long ago and lately repeated, 1 pay no regard whatever ; as are his interests 
so will be liis conduct. It is his interest to govern well, and to receive the support of 
the British Government, without which he cannot stand. He knows, and 1 rather think 
is confident, that unless he does effect a reform he will not have that support ; this sup- 
port is necessary, as well to secure him against the king’s former advisers and minions as 
to enable him to subdue the great rebellious feudatories in opposition to the government. 
The work of reform has hitherto been retarded by untoward circumstances, but 1 hope the 
time is at hand when it will make satisfactory progress under the direction of the talents 
and experience of the minister, supported when right, and controlled when wrong, by 
the friendly counsel of a judicious resident. 

(Signed) W. C. BeptTiNCK. 
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MEMORANDUM on Ouds AFFAiits, by the Resideht, Mr. MaddocIk. 

Since the first connexion between this state and the British Governn^t^ the sovereign 
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management of his own country, without the advice and counsel of (he British represen- 
tative at his court, his power could have been considered as virtually no more than that 
of a viceroy responsible to the authority from which it emanated. The natural elTect of 
such a connexion would have been, under ordinary circumstances, the gradual establish- 
ment of the paramount influence of the British authority and principles of governineiu 
under a minister dependent on our protection ; while the nominal sovereign dwindled 
into a stale puppet, of use only for maintaining the pomp and pageantry of a court. That 
such were not in fact the consequences of the treaty of 1801, can be ascribed only to tlie 
personal character of the prince who then sat upon the throne. Handiit Ali Khun was fond 
of ^wer, he was active and intelligent, and it was his ambition to shake otf the trammels 
of British interference; but the stipulations of his treaty kept him in constant dependence 
upon us, and as he could little brook llie dictation and restraint arising from that treaty, 
he was involved in continual altercations and ditlerences with the reitidciit, and opposed, 
for the sake of opposition, everv species of reform which it was the object of the iWitish 
Government to introduce into his adminUlratioii. liis tem|>cr was soured by the perpe- 
tual opposition thus engendered, and his rule, though vigorous nnd cflicicnl, was disfi- 
gured by cruelty and rapacity. The accumulation of wealth seemed to bo his master 

S assion, though it may in his mind have been subservient to his ambitions projects, had 
e found a favourable opportunity of putting them in practice. Under a prince of his 
character, it is probable that his country would have been better managed Imd he been 
rendered virtually, as well as nominally, iudependent of our control in the details of 
government, and been absolved from all obligations but those of fealty and allegiatice to 
us as the guardians and protectors of his independence, and of the integrity of his domi- 
nions. Under his successor, though a prince ofu very diderent character, Lord Hastings, 
seeing the embarrassineius and difliculties which a state of almost constant collision 
between the court and the resident hud produced, wished, without dissolving the treaty 
of 1801, to relinquish the practice of iiiterferciice in the internal ulfairsof Oiide, and to lenv(‘ 
the prince uncontrolled in the nuinagemciii of his country ; and the oontrolling inlinence 
of the Resident was in consequence diminished. But the good effects which might have* 
been expected from such a change of policy under Saadut Ali Khan, could not result from 
the measure under Ghazee-ood-Dceii ; be was a weak prince, and having given np his 
authority into the hands of a favourite, that individual alone reaped nny benefit from the 
slackening of his master's shackles. Under circunistaiices where the control of the n^sident 
would have been peculiarly salutary, when indeed it was indispensable to prevent a 
minister like Aga Mcer from squandering as he did the resources of the state on his oivii 
private amusements, that control was withdrawn ; and ns the minister under the change 
of system felt bis strength and security to consist, not in our favour and approbation of his 
measures, but in the weakness and partiality of bis master alone, the consequence was 
that during the whole of his administration he opposed those incasureA of reform which 
were recommended to him by the British Government for the benelit of the country, be- 
cause they would have interfered with liis own emoluments. Sell-interest was the prin- 
ciple of his rule, and the benefit of his sovereign w'ere as little regarded by him as the 
pleasure and the advice of the British Government; no single advantage that 1 uin aware 
of arose from his emancipation from the coiitfol of British influence. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe that if (he treaty of Lord Wellesley had been enforced, 
and it was well calculated to correct the evils of such a regime, every object ofilritiKh 
policy would have been attained ; and the minister would have been restrained from 
usurping, not only the power, but the greater portion of the income of his sovereign, in 
the present reign the administration has become still more vicious, and the want of some 
corrective iafloence has been more severely 4ett. The state of the country may be judgeii 
from the atitiexed memorandom on the subject, and the character of the ruling prince is 
well known to Govemmenl. His present majesty was bred up among women, and all his 
ideas are ^eflemlMite f he lias no sound talents, and lets habitude for buMiiess ; and the 
gavenMnent/jiif bis country fimet devolve into QiftifiMiiiil. But lie it wasteful and extrn- 
vegnot to will never be y|H||»||j||U^ lhat attempts 
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to limit his income. The expenditure ofhiK inuhuU is already exorbitant, and there is 
every prospect that, if unrestrained, he will go on increasing it as long as he lives. Yet 
the revenues of the country have diminished greatly in his time, and must continue to 
diminish ; and as they have long been inadequate to the expenses of the state, the fatal 
effects of the present system, though they may be delayed as long as the boards of Saadut 
All Khan can furnish temporary relief, must at length be felt in the total derangement of 
the finances. All the ministers that have held office in the present reign have been 
exempt from control by the resident. They have had only to consult the pleasure of their 
master ; their own favourites have been placed in all situations of trust and emolument, 
and not an officer of the government has been actuated by any other motive than self. 
aggrandizement. In the mean time the country has been going to ruin, and from want of 
order, arrangement, or stability in the government, oppression and anarchy universally 
prevail. The people have in consequence no faith in and no reliance on their govern* 
ment, and constant desertion of the inhabitants is going on from the capital and the rest 
of the kingdom.^ It is my opinion, that matters would never have arrived at their present 
condition, if the British Government had continued to exercise that control over the 
government of Oude which it is by treaty authorized to assume. The minister of the 
fate king would then not only have consulted the British Government, but he would have 
felt that his only security lay in governing so as to gain its approbation. He must have 
restrained his own exorbitant rapacity and extravagance, and introduced such a system 
of administration as would conduce to the general prosperity of the country. We should 
have seen the farming system generally abolished, and an equitable assessment for a term 
of years substituted in its place; while an efficient judicial system would have been en- 
forced, and the police of Oude would have been put on a proper footing. Under weak 
and indolent princes, like the late and the present king, when the minister must be the 
master, we can have no hold and no check upon him if we refrain from interfering to 
secure the appointment of a proper person, and from exercising a certain control over 
hi^ 'proceedings. The prince is responsible to the Supreme Government for the good 
government of his country, while the minister, the virtual sovereign, is altogether 
irresponsible under our present system ; and while the British Government is bound to 
ensure the due administration of the atfairs of this state, we debar ourselves of the only 
legitimate means whereby we might always secure a good government for the people of 
Oude. If the king were himself an efficient ruler, there would be less reason for us to 
interfere in the appointment of his minister ; it would be unwise to do so. But where 
every thing depends upon the character of the person to he selected, the selection ought 
not to rest with a weak, capricious monarch ; and though it would be comparatively un- 
important whether the minister under a competent sovereign were well or ill-disposed to 
the British Government, and willing or not to forward its views of policy for the govern- 
ment of the country, it is in vain to expect that our objects can be attained through an 
absolute minister, altogether independent of our authority, in whose appointment or dis- 
missal from office we scrupulously abstain from interference, who has consequently no obli- 
gation and no fear of our resentment, and may happen to owe his elevation or continuance 
in office to his professed enmity to our rule. It is well known to be my opinion, that the 
individual who at present aspires to the neabut, and who has virtually directed all the 
king’s proceedings, and all the measures of his government for some months, is in his heart 
more decidedly inimical to us than could possibly be expected in a person who has so long 
enjoyed the benefits of our protection, and who owes, if not his existence, the preservation 
of an immense fortune which he amassed in this country to the asylum which has been 
afforded to him in the British territory. My sentiments regarding nim, as expressed at 
the time when bis return to Lucknow was in agitation, remain unaltered ; and I am^ still 
of opinion, that with our )reviott8 knowledge of bis character, we should either have per^ 
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sifited in excluding him from power in this kingdom, or have accepted his proposition to No. 28 . 
assume office under our sanction, and on a clear underKtandiiig that his influence hs:) to 
be exerted for the furCherance of those olyecU of reform in which the British Ciovernmeiit .. 
was interested. Mem^ndum on 

Oudc Affairs, 

But while the British Government wishes to restrain its rcjiresentiitive from all con- hy Mr. Moddock. 
trol over the minister, and all interference with the details of his ndiniuUtrutioti, the 
Oude atuhorities themselves feel tlie utter impraeticability t>f carrying on successfully 
the duties of government witlioiit his conntenunee and support. It is iinpussihle for 
them to curtail the royal expenses ntdoss backed by the residi iit ; they can never con- 
clude an equitable settlement of the revenue without some such gnaraiilce to the land- 
holders as Ills sanction would afford ; and no nihiister would venture upon aiiV consider- 
able reduction of the army without his concurrence and advice. A ministry here is 
powcrle.ss for all good purposes, without the acknowledged sanction and co-operati<in of 
the resident ; and the reason is obvious : no class of people cun place confidence in the 
permanence of their power while it dopoinls only on tlie caprice of a prince, of whose 
weak and vacillating disposition tlicy are all aware at tliis moment. The king could not 
disband any considerable portion of his army, unless the measure was known to he sanc- 
tioned by the British Government, witliont the almost certain risk of serious mutiny and 
disorder; much less will he ever be able to effect a radical reform in liis territorial 
adininistratiofi without tlie aid and guarantee of the resident. The /.cmindiirs and other 
landholders have no faith, no confi<lenee in Ins majesty’s government, or in the verbal 
or written agreements of bis local officers; chose who are strong set his authority at 
deflunce, and protect themselves by force from the aggressions and exactions of his 
miinlU; while the weaker conihat the system under which they suffer hy fratid and 
stealth, and ivhen sorely oppressed betake themselves to flight, and einleavonr to 
indemnify themselves for the loss of their houses and tlieir pmperty hy recourse to 
robbery and plunder. From all that I can ascertain of the stale oYOnde, I fci l con- 
vinced that no revenue system on equitable principles can ever he clfecled by the 
unaided efforts of the Oude government. Constant oppression, and the liabitnal breach 
of all contracts with the people, have so completely destroyed their confidence in tlicir 
rulers, that the} cannot be expected to trust tlieiii again; while, as they iheinselves 
declare, they would agree to pay much higher rents than at present, and would apply 
themselves to the cultivation of their lands, in the fullest security tliat the contracts 
made with them would not be infringed if those contracts were only guaranteed hy a 
British officer. A minister of Oude knows well the disadvantages he labours under 
from tills feeling of distrust and iiisecnritv, and it would be impossible for liim, however 
honest and well-#lisf»osed he may personally be, to pre\'ent those employed nuclei' him in 
the collection of the revcMine from following the rack-renting, oppressive system, 
which alone can render their appointments profitable to themselvc^s, or enable them to 
meet the prifoable exactions to which they may themselves be subjected. At this 
moment several of the atimiU to whom the collection of the revenues has been 
intrusted, can find no banker who will become security for the amount they have 
engaged to pay, and the ministry lias found it iiecessnry to surround the rcveiuie farmer 
with a military force, under an officer appointed to watch and control him, in order to 
prevent Ids embezzlement of the rents which may pass through his hands. In such a 
state of things, and when such expedients are judged necessary, no niuttiul confidence 
can exist between Ute governmetit and the collector, or between the collector and the 
people. The whole frame of govermneiit becomes disorganized, and the snhjecis 
learn to withhold paymeiit of the dues of the state till they are extorted from tlicm hy 
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placet a short distance from heocet an attack was made upoit t|ie force uader the inunU 
Imrut Lul Pathuk a few days ago, when the insurgents succeeded in capturing ^rec 
gunst and putting the royal army to flight with considerahle loss. The spirit of op 
tion is evidently on the increase, and the number of zemindars capable of resisiimf tljiiet 
power of the local officers and of opposing, sometimes with success, the king’s regnlcr 
troops, is yearly augmenting. A zemindar bribes the aumil, or perhaps the minister, to 
connive at his usurpation of the villages in his neighbourhood, and at his building a 
strong fort and convt 7 ing guns into it, and when he has strengthened hfmsclf suffi* 
cientiy, he sets tlie authority of the aumil at defiance, and will not yield without a 
desperate struggle to the army which may be sent against !iim from the capital. NpU 
withstanding some solitary instances of more than ordinary energy displayed by the 
present administration to subdue this refractory spirit in the zemindars, as in the Case 
of Sendeen, who was lately surprised and taken prisoner, the authority of government 
has, generally speaking, received no accession of strength ; and in the district of 
Moiuuudee, farmed nuiiiitially to a nephew of Hukeem Mehdee, but in reality to him* 
self, a more general combination of the insurgent zemindars to oppose his rule has 
lately been organized than was ever before known. He will probably be able to col)^ 
little revenue without fighting for it, and when this spirit of opposition is thus boldly 
cvinceil against a person who wields the whole military power of the state, the disposl* 
tioii of tiic people in other districts will not be more peaceable or submissive. Some of 
the most powerful aumils, whether bribed to connivance at the usurpations of the 
zemindars, or conscious of their own weakness and inability to coerce them, seem willing 
to abstain from interfering with them, and allow them to assume and exercise the 
power and privileges of petty princes in the land over which they rule, to make War 
upon one another, atid not uniVequeutly to lay tlic unprotected villages in their vicinity 
under contribution. 


The British Government enjoins its resident to avoid scrupulously all interference lu 
the details of tlie administration ; while that of Oude, conscious of its weakness, is e^r 
anxious for his support and countenance in any measure that it desires to accomplish. 
It is the opinion of every man who is called to administer the affairs of this kingdoni, 
that his plans cannot succeed without the previous sanction of the resident; and he is 
constantly endeavouring to obtain from that officer, by indirect means, the assistance 
and advice which he finds necessary to strengthen his own hands: ami in th|R 
utiomalous state of things must often make use of the name and authority of the rcsidei^ 
for the accomplishment of objects which, if that officer's right to counsel and interfere 
were openly avowed, he would hesitate, to approve or sanction. The resident cannot 
enter into the merits of the question which he is precluded from investigating, and of 
which he hears only one side; and his advice, if under such ciiviiinstances he Venturers 
to give it, cun be regarded only as that of a private individual. For myself^ I rarely 
give any opinion on points submitted to me, because 1 urn not mflster of the subjedL 
and call only recommend the government to do that which appears to theiiV best ; afSl 
wdiile the ministry complain of my apathy and backwardness to co-operate with theifi^ 
they make use of my name to sanction their proceedings as bojdly as if their measur^ 
had actually been framed in concert with me. The late miiiKster, Moatumud*()^« 
Dowlah, from long possession of power, was so firmly established, that he inust^fijl 
stood less in need of this fictitious support to his administration ; but it is his dee^ 
opinion that the removal of the controlling influence of the reside lU over the affalHii 
this government in the time of Lord Hasting >vw th6 misforiune 

have sustained. , Fuzl Ali, Ramdial, and Akbar"^, Were utterly unable, to 
want of this ihfluehce ; and I fancy Mchu(jiiG|^!|Lli Khan is fully sensible 
inefficient his rule must be unsupported, bvVbe Government. ' 
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^r€aty R^lh Saadut Ali Khaiii we ought to niaititain in the direction of the atTuirs of 
Oude. 

As far as the question concerns the independence of the sovereijjn, it will be expedient to 
be guided, not only by abstract principles^ but also by the circumstances of the particular 
case and the characters of the individuals concerned in its decision. It will, I presurue, he 
taken for granted that the present king can never become virtually the ruler of his dominions. 
He can only be a tool in tne hands of his minister; and n<U possessing the jtidgment and 
discretion that would secure his selecting the best minister, if the choice is left to him, it 
must depend upon chance or caprice, or most probably tlie inflnence of his women, on whom 
the choice will fall. If left entirelj^ to himself, it is not likely, considering his fickleness of 
disposition, that he would ever long retain the same ministers. His favtuiriles would con- 
stantly be changing, and they in their turns would he his ministers. From persons of this 
description no goo o could be anticipated, and it would be unimtiirnl to expect any reform at 
their hands. To flatter and humour their master, and to make the most of the opportunity 
lb enrich themselves, would be the objects of their government; and if. what is not to he. 
expected, a man of talent and energy , such f<>r instance as Hiikeem Melindee, were to find 
himself so firmly established in power, and had brought his master to a state of such abso- 
lute dependence upon him, as Moatunnul-ood-Dowlah had don*‘ with tlie late king, that lie 
might follow without fear of oflending his master any c«>urse of policy which lie approved, 
he Oecomes absolute; andtlioiigh the king and the kingdom have preserved their iialepen- 
dence of foreign control, they will have fiilleti into the grasp of a doin(\stic despot , who niiiy 
convert the resources of the country into a source of private emolument to liimsell, and 
impoverish the state to satiate his own avarice. 

Nominal independence under such circumstances could benefit neither the king nor the 
country : how much more beneficial w'oiild it be that such a tniiiister should he under the 
control of some competent and disinterested authority, that would prevent his ahusing the 
trust reposed in him! Had Moatumud-ood-Dowlah not been emaneipatc‘d from this control, 
how different would have been the result of his administration ! 'I’lierc is every probability 
that, instead of sacrificing the country for his own private enicduineiit, and rejecting every 
project for reform, he would have courted our approbation, and entered cordially into our 
views for the benefit of the state. Kxcepting the loans that in his time we obtained from 
this state, no object in which the British Government was much interested was gained 
through him ; and even with respect to the money which was Jeiit to us, a largi* portion of 
it was only transferred from the king*s treasury to ours, there to remain for the minister’s 
perpetual benefit. 

The character of the present is far inferior to that of the late king, and the country is in 
a more disattrous state now than it was at any period of Ghasee-oocl-Deen’s reign, t hough 
scarcely two-thirds of the revenue can be collected,* the royal establishments are infinitedy 
more expensive than^it any former period, and while the king remains uncontrolled^ they 
will continue to increase. If we maintain our present system of noii-iiiterfereiice, his minister 
must either retain his favour by furnishing him with funds for all his extravagiuicies, or 
must r^uce him, by intoxication and other means, to such a state of utter imliecility, that 
he will be able to rule independently of his master. It would be vain to expe(!t that either 
the kiqg himself, or a minister in the circumstances I have described, will feel any pride or 
ambition for the good government of the country beyond what may be consistent witli their 
desire to raise the revenue ; and what minister, m such circumstances, w ill forego the 
unoieiise advantages that the present system of venality and corruption hold out to him ^ It 
^piild at the present day require the exertion of the greatest talent and perseverance in a 
and Beneficent prince to effect a thorough reform in the corrupt and vicious system 
ar^W preyaUs^ and has been strengthened and confirmed by many years of misrule. Where 
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the present system must of necessity continue in force, and the evils to which it giifcis birth 
mu.st go on increasing, till ruin and bankruptcy fall upon a state, which in hoar4ed we^th 
was a few years ago the richest in Asia. The disorder and misrule that prevail in ,Oudi^ 
have been depicted in such strong colours for a series of years, that one would naturally 
conclude the descriptions of them exaggerated, as it appears impossible that such a state of 
things could have existed for a number of years without bringing on a cri^s that would 
have worked out a remedy for the evils complained of ; and one might be inclined to gthink 
the present system less objectionable and prejudicial than it appears to be, from a knowledge 
that it has lasted so long without ending in total ruin and the downfall of the government. 
But the evils complained of have not been always stationary. I'he degrees in which they 
have been felt have fluctuated, and the utmost misrule and disorder that have at any timie 
])revailed may have been partial and not general at one time throughout the kingdom. 
Certain it is, that flourishing districts have been, under tyrannical and rapacious aumils, 
so completely devastated in a few years as to be left almost uninhabited, and have at a sub* 
sequent period, under milder and better management, been restored to prosperity. The 
agricultural population may be considered as a tnaebine of wonderful elasticity, for however 
they may be wronged and oppressed, and even when deprived of their all, and forced to 
tlesert their villages and seek a temporary livelihood in other countries, their natural love .of 
home will recall them to cultivate again their hereditary fields on the slightest prospect that 
gleam.s upon them of better treatment than they had before experienced there ; and when a 
(iistrict lias becMi mined and depopulated, and little or no revenue can any longer be extracted 
from it, it has been customary to farm it on nioderule terms for a number of years to some 
man of property and good management, whose interest it 1ms immediately become to allure 
buck the fugitive zemindars and ryots, till, by keeping faith with them for a time, and en** 
couraging them with hopes of continued protection, he has succeeded in restoring th^ 
district to order, and raising the revenues to their former standard. Some parts of Oude 
are now in a high and beautiful state of cultivation, while others are deserted and overgrown 
with jungle. But upon the whole, the state of the country is described as being in greater 
disorder no%v than at any former period, and it is natural that this should be the consequence 
of the weak and vicious administration of the presemt ruler. I’he inefficiency of the police 
was never, 1 understand, so glaring and palpable as at pre.sent. The capital and its environs, 
whi(!h under Moatumud-ood-Dowlah used to be as safe and well guarded as any city in 
India, arc now the scenes of mightj^ robberies and murders ; and the roads in the vicinity, 
which might then be traversed ^vithout fear, cither by night or by day, by unarmed individuals, 
are now so beset by thieves and desperate characters that no one thinks of passing along 
tlierii without protecUon, To account, however, for the manner in which a state like this 
has been enabled to exist under a long course of misrule, and that matters can go on from 
worse t ) worse without an ultimate explosion, we have only to reflect on the pftlitical posi- 
tion of the sovereigu and his subjects. The former feels security against the mutiny of his 
army, or a rebellion among his subjects, in the treaties by which he U connected with th# 
Supreme Ciovernment. His power being confirmed by other means, ho lias no stimulus, no 
iiidiicemeiit (o seek for its stability in the love and gratitude of his people; while his 
servants and his subject.^, knowing our obligation.^ to maintain bis tlirone, and believing 
that the acts of ViU govornmeui have the approbation and sanction of the British autho- 
rities, and that any insurrcclion or rebellion against his authority wiU.be immediately 
(pielled by our power, are virtually deprived of those means of security and self-defence 
against outrageous tyranny, which other people would find in resistance and revolt. Till 
lately, our aid was constantly and openly afforded in support of the Oude government,, and. 
British troops were annually employed in the coercion of refractory zeminda^ Since Ua 
lordship in council wisely and justly resolved that military assistance should ho longer be 
granted to the kin|r’s local officers till the cijrcumstaiices of each case requiring such inter- 
ftuTMice were explained to the British authoi^d^s, and they had first decided pn its^nierit^ 
such applications are no longer made and the great zemh^darB;^ye.bh<^ik£!i^<l^^ 
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chucUadara^ and ‘make such payments of revenue as they please, and in some instances 
withhold payment altogether. But the gfreat mass of zemimlars and oultivators possess not 
those means of opposition tvliich strong forts and large bodies of armed followers give to the 
more powerful, and they must yield their necks to the yoke of oppression, till they learn to 
resist it without fear of being opposed by our troops. The military force maintainetl by tlie 
king of Oudeis preposterously large ; and a considerable portion of it, cxceinlliig iii iiuinber 
40,000 men with guns, is scattered over the country to strengthen the hands of the local 
officers, and to secure the collection of the revenue ; yet they arc not found sidlicient for the 
duties they have to perform, and if tlie people were assured that the king would receive no 
military aid from us, the probability is that his own atteinjits to coerce his subjects would 
be defied and every where resisted. In the smaller independent native states with which I 
am acquainted, 1 have always observed a certain moderate limit, beyond which the tyranny 
and oppression of rulers could not pass. It is pointed out to them hy self-interest, and as 
tliey nave no resources to depend upon from without, they pursue that course of maiiugemenl 
which their own means can render most advantageous to them. Instead of exciting their 
subjects to resistance, they are compelled to conciliate tlicm, and a moderately good govern- 
ment is the consequence of their policy. Here there is no such obligation upon the governors ; 
the king is not dependent for his income on the revenues alone which may ne annually raised 
from his dominions, for he found a treasury of hoarded wealth at liis comma nd on a.sceiiding 
the throne, and he has not therefore becii compelled to seek the legitimate means of rendering 
his territories more productive. His ministers, meanwhile, have found their own interest in 
maintaining the present system, under which the country is parcelled out among a set of 
great farmers, whose only object is to eiiricli themselves, and who care not a straw for the 
permanent prosperity of the districts which it falls to their lot to collect and ))lunder. The 
misery and ruin which they occasion to thousands of the subiects are unknown to the king, 
who is satisfied if they make good the rent they have stijiulated to j)ay ; and those potty 
governors being allowed almost absolute power in their own districts, there exists no 
sympathy between the people and the governineut; while the latter, unwilling to believe 
that the defalcations in tlie revenue arise from over-assessment and undue exacliouH, takes 
its revenge on the farmer for balances unpaid, and sends another to succeed him, who, 
finding his farm deteriorated and its resources diminished, must have r(»e»»urse to still more 
grievous exactions to make good his bargain and save himself from ruin ; and thus a 
succession of aumils takes place, each more oppressive than his predecessor ; and the 
government is not aware of the ruin it is causing till at length no one will aceejit the farm 
but on terms which involve a vast sacrifice of revenue, that corne.s too late to save the 
district from temporary ruin. The revenues arc thus at this time yearly diminishing and 
if the government had only to depend upon this source of supply, it would long ere tliis 
have chan^d its system, for its expenses have not been projioriionally decreased ; on the 
contrary, they have been and are increasing, llie very arrears into which the army and 
other establishments had in the mean time fallen, would, under ordinary circumstances in 
any government, have brou^t about a revolution or a change of system ; and here also the 
sovereign of Oude is, by his connexion with us, placed in a diflerent situation from that 
of other princes ; for it cannot be imagined (fiat an army of 00,000 men would have (jiiietly 
submitted to remain, some a year, some two years and upwards, without pay, but Irom u 
fear that we should protect the Wmg against any serious and general mutiny of the troops 
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rmiinued. theso ofEcers could resist its power with every prospect of success, and many Of them 

.. would no doubt do so ; and not only could not the government pursue its pi^ent system of 

Oude*^^fFifi misrule without the understood sanction of our Government, but it would shortly crumble to 

bv mV Maddock P^®ccs, and tlie aumils or the leaders of the army would portion out the kingdom amongst 

themselves. Its alliance with us alone enables it to exist, and to pursue a system decidemy 
detrimental to the prosperity of its subjects. But the people of Oude are entitled, as well 
as its sovereign, to our protection; and he is under obligations to us to govern them well. 
Yet hitherto we have discharged only one of our duties ; and while maintaining and 
augmenting the power and dignity of the prince, and securing him from all aggression, we 
have neglected the claims of the people, and have been instrumental in riveting the chains 
by which they arc kept down and prevented from asserting their own rights, and securing 
by resistance a better government for themselves. When Lord Hastings proposed that we 
should withdraw from our system of interference in the details of the aaministration, the 
boon of independence was received with gratitude and exultation by the Oude government; 
and while it was ambitious to enter upon its new career, it might probably have consented 
to the removal of our subsidiary army from its territory, for when we gave up all control 
over the- administration of affairs within the kingdom, the presence of our troops was unne* 
cessary to aid in the internal management of the country, or to protect it from exteriicd 
danger. We at all events ought not, in justice to the people, to have allowed our army 
to remain merely to overawe them, and to be employed against them under a government, 
and under a system of oppression, which we have renounced all right and all intention to 
restrain. We ought, I conceive, to have stipulated for the removal of our troops before 
we rendered the king independent of our control. Then the prince and the people would 
have been restored to their natural position of the governor and the governed, and the weight 
of our influence would not have been thrown all into one scale. But in consulting our oWn 
convenience and in seeking a way out of the embarrassing predicament in which wo before 
found ourselves, the interests of the people appear to have been overlooked, and all our 
subsequent endeavours to improve . their condition have proved of no avail. In vain havo 
we endeavoured to induce the Oude government to introduce, through native or European 
agency, a more equitable and sensible mode of revenue management. The system under 
which so much evil has been produced continues unchanged, while the profligacy and 
con'uption of the court, though always notorious and almost proverbial, have ruined the 
character of the government as effectually in other countries as the impolicy and weakness 
of its measures have destroyed it in the estimation of its own subjects. 

Tile British Government has all along acknowledged itself responsible for the good 
government of Oude, and having lately pronounced its resolution to see a reform effected 
ill the administration, has a task of real difficulty to perform, and one that it appears im- 
possible to accomplish without a wide departure from the system of non-interference which, 
has so long prevailed. To effect its objects, it must either restore the relations between tl^ 
two states to the footing on which they were placed by the treaty with Saadut Ali Khan, 
or it must take a still more active and prominent part in the control and superintendence of 
affairs than was contemplated by the noble framer of that agreement. 

The objections of Government to such a course of proceeding, while k can possibly be 
avoided, were statecl in the resolution of Government, dated %th May 1880; bill the 
state of affairs at tliis court since that period has prevented me from pursuing the line of 
policy therein explained for my guidance. Had circumstances been more favourable for 
the experiment of such a system of corrective control over the Oude government as waii 
there laid down, I must be allowed to doubt whether it would have been productive 
the beneficial results that were anticipated from It, even if it were possible for a resident 
to exercise a right of censure and anioild^erston on the acts of the minktry, 
overstepping the line dhalked oiit as thiL'lifolLof his interfei^nce. for 
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that person’^ dismissal from office. He could not applaud or censure the measures of ^ 98. 

an individual without touching the character of the man, and thereby influencing liis d^inued. 

fortunes, contributing to his promotion or disgrace, and exercising that species of — J 

patrona^ which he is particularly instructed to avoid. If on the other haml govern* ^ 
oient was averse to listen to his advice, they would render such interference futile and 
inefl^ctual by openly reprimanding the officer complained against, while he was secretly ^ " 

supported and maiutaiiied in his appointment. But the truth is, that from the Jealousy 
and suspicion with which the resident is viewed and treated by the court of Oude, he is 
not at present in a competent situation to judge of the proceedings of the government or 
Its subordinate functionaries. Neither the officers of tlie government nor private gentle- 
men are allowed to visit the residency, from whom the resident might learn the true pos- 
ture of affairs, the sentiments of the people, or the condition of tlic country. No official 
communications are made to him by the government of its measures proposed or in pro> 
gress unless when his advice or assistance arc required, and he becomes acquainted with 
its acts and intentions only by common report, or through the doubtful channel of a 
newsman stationed at the palace gate. To enable him to exercise the limited species of 
control authorized by government, he must recover that influence and that position with 
relation to the government and the peo[iie, which belonged to his ofllce before its duties 
were restricted and remodelled by the Marquis of Hastings, or his attempt to net up to 
his instructions of the 20th May will lead him gradually back to the former state of 
things. In the meantime, however, he must expect to meet with as much opposition as 
aiistnist and jealousy can throw in his way, and to he accused of more interference in 
details than his own government wishes or authorizes him to exercise. Unless, indeed, 
the Oude government is clearly apprized that it is expecte«l, according to the sti)>ulutions 
of its treaty with us, to consult the resident and be guided by his advice in every measure 
of Importance, and finds it its interest to treat him with confidence, his interference at 
all can be productive only of ill-wilt, and his proceedings will constantly be construed 
into dictation and opposition to the pleasure of the sovereign. It being the object of his 
Lordship in Council to excite in the native government the disposition to govern we)), 
and to leave this disposition, when excited, to operate in its own way withoiu any special 
guidance or dictation on our part, the first point to he secureil is sucli a reliance of the 
inferior state on the Supreme Government that its inuiii ambition will be the approbation 
of that Government. But our measures have been calculated to wean tlic King of Oude 
from pupillage and dependence on ourselves, and Ids present advisers have laboured to 
separate his interests from ours, and to estrange his mind as much us possible from the 
habits in which he had been brouglit up of perfect reliance upon us. The ambition to 
govern vi^ell might easily be instilled into the mind of a prince like the present king, by 
a resident so situated as to obtain an influence over him ; but it will depend, not on him, 
but on ids ministers, whether his good intentions will be realized, and they cannot be 
everted to promote the welfare of the country by feelings of pati’iotism or honourable 
ambition, to Increase their own and their master’s reputation ; they can be effectually 
swayed by no motives but their own personal benefit,uiiless they feel themselves dependent 
on our Government for the permanence of their power. The encouragement w hich the 
resident can give to plans of reform, and his attempts to lead the Oude government to a 
better system, will be effectual just in proportion to the extent of his influence over the 
ministry. But where it unfortunately happens that the minister is decidedly opposed to 
British influence, has insttUed his own principles into the mind of his sovereign, and has 
iogrossed his favour and confidence, it were vain to expect that the voice of the resident 
wiU be attended to. If we must interfere in the admitiistraiion, still leaving the govern* 
laent in the ttamb of the or bis minister, we can only avoid the emburrassment of 
constant collision and mutual irritation by first securing the attachment of the minister, 
and his dependence on ourselves. The British Government is averse to involve itself in 
a oODCMMK^ pf this/ klndf and the obligation which It infers of support to the mltiister of 
uqr of Ifie oJ||[|d||ttyy|||k2M raised to such a course 

of in the administration of 
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No. |i6. : this fitate is beitet with difficultie?, and if the attempt is to be made with any prospect of 

to ntinu^ . succcss, Without oiii* assuming the actual charge aiici direction of the government) I know 
Memorandum on other course by which we can so effectually preserve a nominal sovereignty for the 
Glide Affairs Oude, and secure a good government for his subjects. There must be far less 

by Mr. Maddock. apparent and visible interference in a plan of this kind than under any other systeni) and 
what there is would hardly be offensive. We should direct unseen the mainspring of the 
machine, without seeming to touch the subordinate and dependent wheels by which it 
was worked ; and till the minister feels himself responsible to us for his administration, 
our interference must be minute and vexatious without the least certainty of its being effi- 
cacious ; but the control of the resident over the minister must be complete to render it of 
use, and would involve so constant and vigilant a superintendence over every branch of 
the ailministration, that it may be apprehended the government of the country would be 
transferred to his hands ; and it may be argued that, better than this would be the actual 
and open assumption of the government under British functionaries. 1 am fully sensible 
of the force of such objections ; and if a minority of the sovereign or any other favour- 
able circumstance would afford us an opportunity of taking the government tempo- 
rarily into our own hands, 1 should consider that a far preferable alternative; fojr 
such a measure can alone ensure the radical reforms which the system requires, and the 
influence of the resident exercised through a minister would not go to change the system, 
though it would control and amend its operations. If the king were dependent for his 
income on the territorial revenue of his dominions, it is not improbable that he himself 
might he induced to accede to a proposition for the temporary transfer of bis territory 
into the hands of the British Government, as there can be no doubt that under our 
management it would be infinitely more productive to him than it is at present. But 
he js'not yet compelled by want to resort to such an expedient, and would not consent 
to it readily, as he may be expected to do to a measure ny which, though his power will 
apparjenlly* be curtailed, his royal dignity would be unimpaired, and the government 
would be conducted in his name, and by his officers. It was suggested a few years ago 
by the British Government, that if the king would consent to the measure, British officers 
might be employed in the management of the country with every prospect of advantage 
to his majesty, and the certainty of great amelioration in the condition of the people. 
The same plan was proposed to me by Hakeem Mehudee on his first arrival at Luck- 
now, and Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, than whom no one is better acquainted with the state 
of the country and the evils of the prevailing system, has frequently expressed to me 
his conviction, that all other measures can prove but palliatives, that this is the only 
remedy which can be of avail. Officers so employed could act only under the control of 
the resident, or some other functionary appointed by the British Government to super- 
intend their labours, and the territorial management being given up to us, there would 
remain but a shadow of government in the hands of (he king. This proposition, tliere- 
ibre, though it did not express such a meaning, must .always have implied a temporary 
transfer of the government into our hands. If the British Government is prepared to 
sanction a mea$^ure of this kind, and to take charge of the Oude territory, as it did some 
years ago of that of Nagpore, for a limited period, or till some specific object is attained^ 
and if the king would cede it to us, either in farm, or to be managed on his account, 
1 cannot entertain a doubt that this, the finest province in India, would be rapidly 
restored to a high state of prosperity ; and that without infringing the customs, or making 
any alteration "in the existing laws of the country, we should have the satisfaction of 
abolishing a most corrupt and oppressive system of misrule and tyranny, and adopting 
such measures as would prevent its revival soon after our superintendence had 
withdrawn. Arrangements might of course be made to rule the country through Brilisb 
agency, in a manner as little derogatory as possible to the dignity of the king. Every 
thing might continue to be done in his Mine, and the superintending British officer 
migfit be appointed by bis naib,^ V; lieutenant. There can be no doubt that thh 
would be a more effect wLijlaii. than .other, of discharging ourselr^ of the duty 
which we owe to the peb|^|||||||^ subvert our present ,rela|io|Ss, wi^ 
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thisrnate, and cotild only be effected by negotiation; whereas the plan of controUing 
the government through a minister would be the mere enforcement of nii existing treaty. 
By the iatter course we should incur no charge of aggression or encronchmeiit : by the 
former we ahou Id lay ourselves open to the imputation of being actuated by a spirit of 
aggrandizement, which might excite the suspicions and fears of other dependent states. 
It is notorious, not only in India, but throughout a great portion of Mussulm;in Asia, 
that our character for moderation and fori>enninco in our Indian rule has gained its 
greatest support from the good faith which we have kept with the Oude stale. We have 
even had it in our power to annex its territory to our own, but have ab>tained from 
ail attempts on its integrity, and the nominal independence of its sovereign ; and to 
satisty the Mussulman world that we were still ncliiated by the same feelings, it would 
be necessary to convince them that we were compelled by the necessity of the case to u 
temporary occupation of the country, that we had no object in doing so hut the boiiolit, 
not only of the people hut of the monarch himself, and that when that object were 
attained, we should replace the government in the hands of its legitimate sovereign in 
the same manner that we hiive lately restored the iiiatiageinent of their territories to the 
princes ofNngporeand Hydrabad. One or other of these plans must, I conceive, be 
adopted, if we reallv propose to introduce an etrectnal reform : I at least can suggest no 
other alternative. 'Vhe time is in many respects favourable for decisive measures, and the 
disorder and mismanagement of the native government have; arrived at that pitch that, if 
it is intended to save the country and the ruling family from the ruin that is impending 
over them, the opportunity presented by the visit of the (ioveriK>r>ger.erul to Lucknow 
should not be neglected. 

Before adopting a ineasuro so decisive as the a.ssiimplion of (ho government, lltough only 
for a time, we must bo able to coiivincc ourselves, if not the world, that a nioral necessity 
compels ns to make use of the power which we possess to res<*ue the peoph* from their pre- 
sent miserable condition, by substituting otir own in place of the king's authority over them. 
Our forbearance hitherto has warded olf the recourse to this extreme remedy, and though 
we have avoided the opprobrium of aggression and cupidity, to wliich sucli a measure, how- 
ever indispensable, would naturally expose us, wc may accuse ourselves of nii in.suflicient 
discharge of our moral duty as tlie guardians of this state. The total failure of all former 
plans and efforts to induce the local government to correct the abuses of its system, and the 
grounds which we have for despairing from a relrospcetioii of the past, of any future benefit 
from the same course of policy that we have been pursuing for the la.st twelve years, must be 
our justification for any innovation that may now he introduced, and any infringc^ment that 
we may be compelled to make on the authority of tlie sovereign, I’he opposition likely to 
be made to suen a measure would be stronger on the part of the ministry, and all who 
profit by the existence of the present order of things, than on that of the king, 'rhore arc 
circumstances in his situation and character which might help h) reconcile him to an abridg- 
ment of the actual power if he could retain the pomp and splendour of royalty, and the 
same circumstances would tend materially to justify the most decided mc*asures that the 
Suprenrie Government might resolve to adopt under a profligate and imbecile prince on the 
throne of Oude. I have already expressed my opinion that the direct or indircHit interfcTcncc 
of this government is indispen.sably necessary to ensure the proper administration of affairs. 
The only way in which our influence can be brought into operation, indirectly hut eflectf ually, 
is by the nottiination of the minister, and by rendering him in a certain measure dfj>en<lenl 
upon us ; and if that measure is considered an infraction of our treaties with Oude, and it 
apj^rs iihpdlitic’ to tkko upon ourselves the responsibility which it w'ould entail upon us of 
se&rin^tbe government of the country, though not holding the reins in our ow n hands, 
r^tiiaih no AltcriiaH^ but to administer the goverimicnt by our own agents, or 
leav^ it in the hands of ‘persons of the kind’s choice to be conducted by them for their own 
fit. whilfe interest of the state and every species of reform arc neglected. 1 think. 


himt. 


thi objections to our assuifaiUj 


every species 
under any pretext whatever, the direct admi- 
^ " against our controlling it 

f, and really the servant of 
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the state^ though acting under our guidance. There would be less diflTerence between the 
two measures in reality than in appearance ; but if much good can be effected by an indirect 
system of control^ though it may be embarrassing and not perfectly effectual for the purposeis 
intended from it, it is still, 1 conceive, preferable to any measure tl)at> however necessary, 
mi^t be misrepresented as a breach of faith and a wanton encroachment on the rights and 
territories of a dependent ally. Previous to having recourse to that extreme remedy for 
existing evils, it would have been desirable that the Oude government should be formally 
and distinctly warned of our resolution to adopt it, in case all other measures failed^ and 
the inability of the government to work out a reform by its own means remained as 
parent as ever; and though the sentiments of Government communicated to me in "Mr. 
Secretary Swinton’s letter of the 28tli May last, ha\e been fully explained to the kitig and 
the ministry, and they must have understood, from the tenor of that letter, that Government 
contemplated the possible occurrence of a state of tilings that would justify our direct inter- 
ference, and was prepared in such an event, and would feel itself bound to inteifere der 
cisively, the nature of the measures which we proposed ultimately to adopt waS not so 
clearly stated as to amount to a warning formal and explicit enough for the importance of 
the occasion. True it is that, instead of amendment in the mode of government since that 
communication was made to the king, the practice of it has grown from worse to worse, and 
has been disgraced by acts of cruelty and rapacity, calling more loudly for the interference 
of the supreme authority than any former excesses committed in the last or the present roi^; 
but much of the rnisritle and abuse of power that have prevailed in the interim may be 
attributed rather to the character of the individual at the head of affairs than considered a 
part of the system. The reputation of the king himself has no doubt suffered from the 
barbarous puni.shments inflicted on individuals who had immediately before enjoyed his re- 
gard and confidence ; but he was instigated to these cruelties by the counsellor 'whose 
special duty it was to dissuade him from such excesses ; and for the increase of anarchy and dis^ 
order that prevail in the city and the kingdom at large, the minister must be considered solely 
responsible. The personal character, however, of the reigning monarch is of that description 
that it cannot be expected to infiuenco essentially the character of his government, which 
must ever depend upon the dispo.sitioii and talents of his minister ; and this consideration 
renders it the more important that the choice of a minister, who must become for all pur* 
poses of good or of evil the arbiter of the destinies of all his subjects, should not depend 
alone on the whim and caprice, or the favour and affection of a person, the slave of women, 
without any firmness or consistency of character, and liable to all the bias and prejudice 
engendered in the .society in which he lives, but that it should be swayed and directed by a 
power which has no interest but in the welfare of the state and the prosperity of the people. 

political relations between natives on a footing of equality must vary accoraing to 
circumstances, and can be tied down by no everlasting laws. Much more i^ould the con- 
nexion between a dependent principality and the sovereign power whfeh protects it, and is in 
a measure answerable that the relative dutie.s of the prince and his subjects are duly 
performed, be dejicndent on the actual condition of the parties rather than on any general 
notions of policy. If at the present time there were an able and virtuous prince seated on 
the throne of Oude, it should be an act of wisdom to relax the bems by whicb, 
according to treaty, liis independent exercise of the powers of sovereignty is controlled, 
and to leave him unshackled in his projects to benefit his subjects ; but when a raonarck 
of a very different cliaracter wears the crown, we are bound, 1 conceive, to restrain him from 
the abuse of power by every check that we are already authorized to impose upon, biar^ 
and if that is not sufficient to dissuade him from evil and tP induce fimi to ref^^ihis 
government, there is a paramount obligation upon us to remodel our treglies wft^ 
or abrogate them altogether. He his bound by luP oblkations to govern w^l^ aiid ^ 
suit and be guidefi by the advice of the head .of, the British Government, pewits 
in the admioistratipil of affairs. If he our , advice and admoiiitiogUji. 

anarchy and misrukf .pf^aH throughoi^ bis dominions, ho is 
breach of his eiigagetv^tg^h oixr reappusibilitU itf?!l 

we leave ppprotepted froifiK n^gpv^pn^nt, 
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meant by our guarantee of his possessions, subject to the obligation of his ruling over the 
people with justice and clemeticy, but that while we protected him in the enjoy incut of 
sovereign power, we engaged to secure dieui from the abuse of it ? Though a dt*gree of 
evil and much embarrassment arose from Uie clasbiiig of interests and a perpetual contest o*' 

for power between the king and the resident at his court while the provisions of the treaty ^ 
of IdOl were acted upon, then can be no doubt that great advantages also arose from the 
restraint placed upon tyranny and misrule hy the superintending vigilance of the Uritish 
reproMntative, and evils of a more unquestionable and unqualified nature have rosulted from 
the withdrawal of British influence over tho administration of Oude. Of this every native 
of observation is sensible, and I fear the itnpressioii is not uncouitnon that wo have connived 
at excesses, and have allowed the vices and mismanagement of the native goveriunont to go 
on unchecked, till the general disorder of the country would furnish us with a plea fur 
assuming tlie government into our own hands. Such a crisis may have already arrived, and 
if so, it has been hastened, if nut caused, by our principles uf non-interference, lint if an 
event so* little to be desired, with a view to our reputation in India, and perhiq>s in Europe 
also, can be protracted or provided against, it can only be by our again undertHking the 
duty of superintending and controlling the administration of attairs at this court, and by 
thereby infusing into the practice of the government somewhat of the principles that actuate 
our own. Our aversion to this spet;ies of indirect control is not understood hy tho jx-ople 
of the country, who would consider it a legitimate exercise of authority in the pr()tt‘ctiiig 
over tho protected power. The king desires it wdiencver it will serve to strengthen his 
hands and add to his weight and respectability among his subjects ; the minister regards it 
as iieces^ry to the due and efficient discharge of his functions : and the people look up to 
it as their only security against oppression, and without it will never ho imluced to repose 
TOnfldence in their rulers. A kingdom of tho extent and population aud fertility of Oudo. 
if placed politically in a situation of independence, would naturally have evinced the 
eneigy and strength required to maiutaiu its independence, and for the establishment of a 
strong and efficient government throughout its dominions ; but its connexion with uh has 
enervated its power, and kept it in a state of pupilage and imbecility* It habitually loans 
for support upon the British Government, and I really believe can only prosper through our 
constant and cordial co-operation with it in the measures which it may devise for the ameliora- 
tion of affairs. This cannot be accorded unless those measures are in unison with our ideas 
of policy and propiety ; and when we tell the government to judge and act for themselves, 
they sink under the responsibility, and arc able to effect nothing, or make tho want of our 
sanction and ppport their excuse for doing nothing. Let the British Government declare 
from the interest it takes in the welfare of this state, it will aid it by counsel and support 
in restoring order throughout the country, and in putting down tiio corrupt and vicious 
system which has render^ its administration inert and useless for all good purposes ; and 
that we expect, in return, the faithful discharge of the obligations of all treaties by which 
the state is bound to act in conformity with the advice of the Governor-general, and in 
virtual dependence upon the Supreme Government, aixi let us act firmly up to tlie stipula- 
tions of existing treaties, and it may not be too late to save this fine province without 
taking the management of it into our own hands ; and we may rest assured that such a 
declaration will be hailed throughout Oude as the harbinger of better days than have been 
witnessedfor ages, and that all India will applaud the resolution to secure, without infringe- 
ment of treaties, a better order of things for the people of Oude, aud, tliougb with modifi- 
cations of his absolute power, the dignity and splenclour of tlie sovereign. 

Uhder tiich a ^stetb, it nmst be a task of the neatest difficulty to define the limit of 
our fdterffiireheav It must be very extensive, and for a time, 1 should fear, very minuto ; 
equival^t m to tile virtual control and direction of the administration in all its branches ; 
for it ofliy be by tikuflng the resident in the situation of a counsellor, whose advice, 
given in the hapiiie^of ms government, the Oude government will be bound to follow, that 
any ben^t can his interference and control. The restrictions upon hisinter- 

levence hi the itMalls of’goVei^^ and of his patronage in deciding upon tho fitness of 
hidEvidiialt'phipbsad to fill imporfoiit hi the sUte must Im withdrawn, and he 

nmat be rendered responsible for the suooepeiif which he is to superintend. Me 

Tli must 
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must be enabled to guarantee upon the faith of his government the contracts entered into 
between the king and his officers or subjects for tlie payment of his rents, and under 
whatever title or designation iiis right of interference may be disguised, he must, I fear, be 
invested with powers above those of the nominal sovereign. The only question that remains 
is, whether such a system can be preferable to the absolute and avowed assumption of the 
government, and, looking to the necessity of consulting the feelings and prejudices of the 
world, I think it is: the king would remain unshackled in his expenses, because he happens 
to possess a still inexhausted treasury, and it would only be necessary to direct the appro- 
priation of that portion of his income which is required for the maintenance of the public 
establishments, leaving the residue at his disposal. A short period, also, would suffice to 
show how much his finances might be improved under better management, and for ourselves 
we should avoid all imputation of breach of faith, of being actuated by a spirit of encroach- 
ment, and of desiring to appropriate to ourselves the wealth of Oude, to which the assumption 
of the government in our own name could hardly fail to expose us ; and to considerations 
of this nature we cannot attach too much weight. 


An Abstract View of the State of Oude, as gathered from the 
Persian Papers See. 

'Fhe government of Oude is divided into districts, or chucklas, yielding each a revenue 
of from G 0,000 rupees to 24 lacs of rupees ; they are farmed out to individuals, who, 
engaging to pay the stipulated sum, are, in addition to the revenue management, invested 
with the whole power, magisterial and judicial. If justice can be said to be an ingre- 
dient in the government of Oude, they are in short governors of those provinces, the 
revenues of which they engage to pay, and are designated either aumils, cliuckladars, or 
mustagirs. 

Besides such divisions of territory, there arc various large jageers made over to individuals 
for the supnort of establishments, and in those tracts of country the jageerdars also exercise 
the full autnority of aumils, and are at liberty to make the most of their jageers by raising 
the rents to their utmost extent. 

But though farming out the country to the highest bidders, to court favourites, or to the 
most successful intriguers, i.s the favourite system of management, there are sometimes 
aniaunee auiiiils placed iu charge of districts ; and amaunee management, if the ameeii 
em]doyed happens — a rare case — to be a person qualified for such a trust is, in the principle, 
somewliat similar to the British system of collection. The ameen, as tlic collector, ought 
faithfully to lodge all collections in the government treasury, his salary being a fixed suihi 
or a per-ceiilage on the rect'ipts, with a few perouisites of office. In addition to his revenue 
authority, lie is also local governor, and has full powers in all matters, civil and criminal. 
Amaunee management appears only to be resorted to when the rapacity or mismanage^ 
ment of the fanner has ruined the district ; or when it is supposed capable of yielding a 
higher revenue, the ameen is sent to ascertain its full resources. 

The following are the principal divisions or districts into whieh the state is divided : * 



Chucklahs or Districts. 

Said to contain 
Muhals. 

Aveiam Juroma, 
said to be. 

1. 

SMltanpore 

^9 

Rb. 23 , 15,000 

2. 

Manekporc 

a 

1,09,000 : 

3- 

Puchumrat • . . . . . 1 

4 

4 , 5^,000 

4* 

Selair 

1 1 

6,11,000 

5- 

1 Sundeelah , 

11 

14,65,000 

6. 

Mahomddd" . .. ’ . . 

18 

5,12,000 

(continued. . 
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1 

Cbucklahs or Districts. | 

1 

Said to contain 
Mubalti. 

Avefago Jttomia. 
said to bo. 

7 - 

Bainswarah 

33 

Rs. 15.05,000* 

8. 

Kheerabad 

33 

2 1 ,00,000 

9 * 

Biiddoo Sersee . . . . , , 

1 

61,000 

lO. 

Baraich, &c. . , . • . . 

15 

14,78,000 

II. 

Dewa Sitturkan . . 

7 

4,90,000 

13 . 

Dureeabad 

9 

4,11.187 

13 * 

Bungermow 

9 


14 - 

Gosaeengungc 

4 

2,78,000 

15 . 

Runinuggur 

3 


i6. 

Nowabgungc 

i 

ij5,ooo 




Estimate of 


Names of Dlvisiotiii. 


Yearly Kevenue. 

17 - 

Lucknow villageB 


118.1,10,000 

i8. 

Rent for ground for Brick, Lime, Silus, &c. &c. 

20,000 

19. 

Abkaree . . 

• • • . 

10,000 

30 . 

The Farm of the Nctvgpopers 

♦ » • a 

1,10,000 

31 . 

The Mint 

• • • • 

1.5,000 

32 . 

Bazars and Gunges 


3,14,000 

'^ 3 * 

Saer and Custom Duties 


3 , 00,000 

24. 

Chuckla of Shah Jehanabad 


16,000 

1 
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The high and lucrative situations of aumils are prizes too valuable to be obtained with* 
out intrigue and favour at court ; bribery and corruption appear the usual preliminaries to 
such appointments. The candidate, by powerful bribes and heavy nu/zurs to men of inilu* 
ence aoout the court, or by the strong teniule interest within the palace, is nominated by 
the king to the elevated charge. He gives security for the payment of his revenue con- 
tract, and binds himself by a written document to maintain a good government over the 
extensive pergunnahs and muhals entrusted to his care; he engages to stud^ the interests 
of the people, and promote their welfare; to put down crime by the establishment of nn 
efficiein pmice, and so rule as to increase the government revenue. Tlie period of his en- 
gagement varies from one to five years. 

The farmer, rarely chosen from possessing those virtues essential to the faithful discharge 
of his extensive duties, but on the contrary too often selected from success in intrigue, or 
by capricious court favour, thus armed with the king’s commission and full authority, pro- 
ceeds to his charge. In addition to the government revenue to be paid into the treasury, 
the aumil genermly has to raise from the peasantry the amount of the underhand bribes ami 
nuzzurs to the unprincipled court officers, by whicli he purchased his situation, amounting 
sometimes in large districts, it may fairly l>e concluded, to 150,000 rupees; and after pay- 
ing these, and emketing the government demand, the aumil has yet to make his own for- 
tune. Hego&s then to liis district bent upon self-aggrandizement, and urged to exact the 
last penny from the people by his anxiety lest his enormous contract should full short of 
its accomplishment, and plunge him into difficulties, and perhaps dishonour, should he fall 
under the displeasure of the capricious court. 

As 


Ewltliire of of Midka-^Zammee Rt. 0»50,000. 
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No. 'jA« illustrative of this system of purchasing appointments by bribery, an extinct from 

eontamed. the public ukhbar of 9th May 1830, may be quoted. It is there stat(^, that Moonshee 

^ — j Gholaum Murtuza (an influential man at court) complained to the king, that when Mein* 

^ Oude AfTairi^** Khan Hupadar, the aumil of Gonda and Baraich, was appointed to his eharge; he 
by Mr. Maddoc^ engaged to give as a nuzzur 60,000 rupees to the moonshee, and 90,000 rupees to Maha 
^ * ' Rajali Rewa Ham (being 70,000 in nuzzurs or bribes in excess to the government jam** 

nm), bntlVIcindoo Khan, aumil, having failed to pay the money, the n[H>onshee requested 
that it inight be taken from the aumil and carried to the account of government. The 
king ordered that it should be paid by Mcindoo Khan’s brother in Lucknow^ and on that 
day 30,000 rupees in cash, and 10,000 rupees in hoondees, were paid by the brother, and 
the money placed at the king’s disposal by the moonshee. Ramdial was the security for 
this aumil, Mcindoo Khan ; and the king also ordered that Ramdial should be held respon- 
sible for the payment into the treasury of these 70,0(X) rupees, stipulated for as nuzzurs 
to the moonshee and Rewa Ram.' Ramdial requested that the sum might be credited in 
his own accounts with the government. 

Arrived at his charge and having appointed his own urnlah or assistants in office, the 
aumil, if a new man, finds himself and his officers strangers to the people, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. He is aware that in self-defence every possible opposition and 
falsehood will be offered by those who have revenue to pay ; thus, distrusting and opposed, 
he proceeds to examine the resources of the various talooks, muhals, and villages into 
which, as farms, his district is subdivided, and after taking the usual means of ascertaining 
the necessary information, he issues his dustueks or summons, commanding all contracting 
parlies to attend for settlement at his cutchery. The poor and tractable who have no 
power to resist obey the call ; but the turbulent or powerful zemindars, fearing indignities, 
or having troops and strongholds to uphold their disobedience, attend not tliemselvcs, 
sending only their vakeels to treat for revenue. To deal with such unruly subjects, the 
aumil must frequently draw out his Iroojis and invest their forts. 

The aumil now, attended by all who will come, viewing the collections for the last ten 
or twenty years, is said often unmercifully to fix the highest sums which the farms may 
have paid during that period, and without reference to the present state or capabilities of 
the villages or lalooks, demands thatjumma, enforcing his demand by every argument in 
his power ; he informs the farmers that it is optional with him to resume their farms and 
place them under khaus management, *. e. by discontinuing the renter to gather the mo^ 
iiey from the cultivators themselves. He tells them that the Nankas grants, or rent-fr^ 
land which they may hold, are available for resumption should they fall under displeasure 
by exhibiting disaffection to the Government, and by persuasive threats, or even personal 
chastisement, he obtaiUvS from the unfortunate farmers their koobuleats or edgagemeota 
for an exorbitant rent; and this is exclusive of various arbitrary taxes, as tuluba^, nua* 
zerana, zabitana, umeanee, &c. and pay for troops stationed to guard the crops. Neither 
does this engagement make allowance for calamity of seasons, as blight, bail, frost, flooda 
or storms ; nor is this all, for security must be given for paymentj and to obtaid this, a pei^ 
centage must be paid to the parties becoming sureties. 

Engagements thus dictated by the selflsh and powerful aumil and bis men in office, the 
troops and means are in his hands to enforce collection. Regardless of future injury to tlje 
country; his aim being speedy aggrandizement, he proceeds' to collect his rents, and inaq<^ 
an extensive, unruly charge, without minute information of poverty or riches, suspeptiqg 
always that poverty is falsely pleaded, he enforces payment by the of property. 
poor people, who have no appeal, sell their little all to pay the sum 5 their cattle, the agricu^ 
tural stocks, and even their household utensils, are ail dispps^^ pf to meet the demai^ of 
the relentless revenue officers. Thus reduced to poverty, arid withoqt funds to 
their farms, they betake themselves to labour for their daily food, that Iney may mm ft 
pittance for themselves and families, or^ forsaking their homesj they become wapiieiffS*^ 

A few seasons of extortion such os this lays waste the fields^ and throwa.a miUtMlilb 
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upon tbe world, uow almost deprived of honest meant to gain tohsiateDce* These» driven 
from their homes, betake themselves to crime, and goiided by poverty become lliicveH 
and robbers, infesting the country on every side. The aouiil or his officers, finding a yearly 
decrease of i^enue, are naturally urged to further exactions, until at length the king- 
dom has arrive<i at such a crisis that hundreds of villages have gone to ruin, the former 
cultivation now a waste, and the hamlets once occupied now deserted. Thefts, robberies, 
and murders spring up in all directions ; the Janes, high ixmds, and sti'cets of the villages 
and cities being endangered. 

In some cases, where the nnmil is unable to fulfil his contract, he absconds and leaves 
balances due to the state, and his place is then filled by an auinancc aumil, sent if 
possible to repair the injury the farmer may have done. 

Out on these occasions the poor are the sufferers ^ the disobedient zemindars, who arc 
secured by forts and backed by troops, can almost dictate their own terms of the uuinils, 
to whom they pay only as much as they think proper. They insist, also, upon reductions 
in case of blight, hail, frost, &c. 

These zemindars encourage crime by fostering the idlers and thieves who infest the 
country. 

In the interior of Oude there is no system of civil or criminal justice ; nor can this bo 
expected when the government of districts is sometimes intrusted to low iudivhluals from 
tlie meanest grades of society. Nuwab Amcer-ood Dowlali,'* for instance, has been 
raised to the dignity of an aumil from the very humble duties of a fiddler# His sister, 
formerly a concubine, or nautch girl, having gained the royal favour, is now one of tlie 
king's wives, designated by the title of Tauj Muhuls,'* receiving for the support of her 
dignity a jageer, of which her brother, the Nuwab Amecr*ood*JL)owlah*' is the manager. 

In like manner, the individual placed in charge of Annow, 8tc. was formerly Uie humble 
attendant upon nautch girls, but has lately been advanced to the title of Nowab Alice 
Bux” through female infiueucc in the palace, and from such hands the administratioif of 
justice may not be expected. Aumils refer cases for adjustment to the talookdars, or 
farmers contracting with them for the revenue ; but there is no regular appeal and no 
efficient control at the head of the government. 

One engine of government, the intelligence deparlmcnl, is rendered nugatory, because 
it is usually rented out. These newa- writers are supposed to be spies and reporters upon 
the public ufiicers, l>ut the department of the intelligence being rented out, the aumil farms 
the newspaper for his own district, and places in his cutchery to report bis actions a crea- 
ture of his own. This truth can never reach the head of the government ; and in the pub- 
lic oflices'Of the state there is no one to care for its prosperity, no one to interest himself 
in the remoi'al of abuses. 


VI. 

Appwnix, 


MewonuKlQm on 
Oude Adhirt, 
by Mr. Maddock. 


Had the country been blessed with an efficient ruler, or had those placed by him at the 
beads of all departments been chosen with reference to the duties intrusted to their care, 
had there been exercised a Vigilant control over every branch of the government, Oude 
might have escaped from the present melancholy disorder with which it is afflicted. 

But even now, if the ruling authority would give itself for two or three years to re-model 
the govern men t,^ would introduce a thorough reform into every branch of the administra- 
U6u, would establisti a rensouabje and fixed revenue for land, and collect that revenue at 
stated 'and convenient periods, aud would exercise a vigilant control over its officers, in 
three five, the irevcuues might be doubled. 

Tracts of ^rH^, tvhkh haVef b^en deserted and waste for years, might be brought under 
tillage^ iveni' to four annas per bc^ga, and were this low rent 
coijtinued for thj^eyekta.' ‘ / 

But ’lh Yhe'^^r6fch4d or mustagery system, the aumils have no time or dispo- 

in which they may have no share, their grand object 

41 f 
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No. ^8. Gjillflg speedy aggrandizement; nor can they be expected to forego immediate prqaeat 

continued. ^atns foF prospective increase, which shall pass into other coffers than theirs. 

Memorandum on 'The whole system of government would seem almost to insure corruption, exaction, and 
Oiide Affairs, misrule ; for in aumils chosen frequently from the lowest classes of the people, tbreaten- 
by Mr. Maddock. ed by the fear of imprisonment or disgrace should they fail to realize the enormous sums 
contracted for, unchecked by principle, and uiiawed by the opinion of their fellow-men, 
being strangers usually almost to those they govern, the desire of self aggrandizement, 
backed by arbitrary power, and encouraged by a corrupt, time-serving umlah of their own 
creation, must inevitably lead to those evils which the state of Oude at this moment ex- 
hibits. 

It has been shown that the farming aumils buy their appointment by heavy bribes ; such 
also is the case with aumance aumils, who must dearly pay for their nomination, and in 
addition to the government collections, they must collect those bribes from the people to 
repay themselves. 

The followifjg arc some of the abuses practised by the aumils : 

In aumanec management, when the zemindar comes to contract for a farm, if its re- 
sources be wortli 1,000 rupees yearly, the aiimi) writes in the government books only 800 
as the jumma, and 200 rupees are separately written as nuzerana, and appropriated to 
his own use. 

If a zemindar has a nankar or rent-free grant under the signature of the last aiimil, and 
desires that the amount may be deducted from the rent he would othervvi.se have to pay, 
the new aumil makes him give 200 rupees as nuzzerana instead of 100 rupees. 

The poor cultivators are ruined by weight of arbitrary taxes, as fullana, zabitana, nuz- 
zeratrn, sugawulle, &c. In 1,000 rupees paid by them, 200 are in those unjust demands. 
The unruly zemindars, however, will not submit to such exactions. 

In the decision of litigated causes, uuzzurs are taken from both litigants, as Chcck- 
er^ia.** 

Powerful zemindars oppress the poor cultivators by obtaining possession of their lands, 
because when, by the oppression of the aumil, lands have fallen out of cultivation from the 
poverty of the cultivators, and a farm yielding once 2,(X)0 rupees can now only pay 500 
rupees, the powerful zemindar comes forward with the offer to take the ruined farm, and 
for placing him in possession the aumil receives 500 rupees iti nuzzerana. The new man 
pays from one to four annas per heega for four yt?ars, or even five; the old farmer, thus 
ousted, is reduced to distress, and if he at all resist, he is exposed to l!ie power of the 
zemindar, and finds it difiicult to live in the village. 

The people .suffer loss by the number of instalments on the payment of their rents, as 
the aumils sometimes fix so many as ten, eleven, or even twelve kists in the year gained by 
nuzzerana. 

Aumance aumils make money by receiving bribes at the time of measurement of lands. 
Thus, where there may be five or six maunds per beega, the aumil is bribed by ten or 
twenty rupees to write only one or two maunds per beega, to the loss of government; 
and where there are ten beegas of land which ought to pay to revenue the aumil is bribed 
by ten or twelve rupees to take off a few beegas. 

Botli mustajeree and aumunee aumils make great and illegal profits at the time of 
closing the yearly accomits, by deducting from the ninnahee various items under the head 
of zabitana, ainilana, tnlbana, batta for bad grain, chulun, &c. The wliole of the aumil 
officers here profit at the ex[)eiise of the cultivator. 

The aumanee aumil derives much gain by charging a per-centage for tlie test of 
examination of rupees pus.sing through his hands, under tlie head of nakadee money. 

When the country has been ruined by a farmer, and balances are due, an aumanee 
manager is sent vested with authority to make remissions, and where he sees l^ulaiites 
of years and poverty in the people, he cancels the debt to govercrnient, receiving, how- 
ever, 
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ever, for his oWii use a imzzer of thanks ; and in other cases, where he finds balaidi|s - No. SB. 

and ability to pay them, he collects the money ; but by virttie of his authority lo grant . 

remission, he writes in the government accounts ns remitted the sum which he has col- ^ ^ 

looted^ and appropriates the money to his own use. olTde^Affi^ 

It is essentially necessary to the good government of Oiido that tlie ntimils, wlicthcr by Mr. Maddock. 
farmers or aumeens, should be upright, able men, acting uiuler a vigilant control from 
the head of the government, whereas now the state has gone to ruin by a vicious system 
of self-aggrandizement, uncontrolled by the higher authority. 

Although the following statement of nuzzerana, said to have been stipulated for by 
Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, the late minister when in power, may be much exaggerated, 
yet if the real sums bear any proportion to the stalemciit, it will show the immense sums 
diverted from the general treasury into the coffers of an individual. 

The District of Sultanpore is said to have paid him Rs. r>,0(M)Of) 

— Buinswarah, not including other gifts ... ... 2,(M),0(K) 

— Munekporc Behare, under Giiolam Hussein ... 23,0()(l 

— - Punchum Ratiiml Goolzaree Mull 5IMHH) 

— Selon, under Durdhur Singh 50, (XK) 

— Sundeelah, under Wuhed Alecs Khan ],(K),()00 

— Mohuindee, under Sah Beharee Lull /^jOOO 

— Kheerobud, tinder^ ... 1,(K),(KK) 

— Budor Seraee, under (jiiolumec 10, (KK) 

— Baraich and Goudahniidee Meerhader 2,00,0(X) 

Dewa Sunk, under Buddree Doss % 

— Deraobad, under Salijee 25, (KX) 

— Banger Mow, under Bapeclull 50, (XX) 

— GosueengungCf under Faker Muh'*. 25, (KX) 

— Ramnugger, under Soorut Sing and Mendookhun 25, (XK) . 

— Nuwabgunge, under Meiidoo Khan 15, (XX) 

— The Ganges, under Gholutn Hussein 10,0(X) 

— Manufactures 10, (XX) 

— Hoozoor Lupscil, under Maha Raja Moim Rum — 

— Villages of Lucknow ... 10, (KX) 

— “ Doal*^ of Sale of Cattle * ... 2,00,000 


If sums to this amount have been appropriated by one individual, it may be judged to 
what extent must be the defalcations iu the treasury, when to this is achled the appro- 
priation of all aumils and contractors by leases far below the actual collections. It is said 
that tlie aumils aliare amongst them nearly fifty lacs of rupees yearly. 

The police of Oude, like every other department, requires refornu During the lute 
reign a reform was urged upon the attention of the king, and he acceded to it. Great 
abuses had prevailed. Tbe, aumils were allowed a deduction from the collections of one 
rupee eight annas per cent, for, tbe purpose of keeping up the police ; but as the police 
was farmed out, tbe aumils in their own districts appropriated the money instead of 
keeping up the establishment. The king, therefore, without loss had this fund, amount- 
ing to about one lac and 4(^000. rupees, for the expenses of the new establishment, and 
he determined to keep the apimiiitinent of the thannadars in the hands of the govern- 
ment instead of leaving thehV to be filled by the aumils. Scarcely, however, hud the 
new system been set on foot,' and it extended to the district of Mahomdee, Btirgernow, 
Shahabad, Mohommedabad, Baree, and Seewan, also to Muilceawa, than Ranuliul set his 
face Ugaiust it, abd effectually prevented its taking root. He instructed the aumils and 
the (k^iendenti on himself to oppose It, and to resume the pay of the thannadars. The 

aumils 


-* NsiM omittfd in origiosl. 
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readily co-operated in instructions so profitable to themselves. They proclaimed 
it in tbfir districts that the thannadars were abolished ; and they gave out, as formerly, 
that the police was under their authority, and that it was not rented out to them. The 
thannadars, receiving no pay, were in great distress ; the people were forbidden to apply 
to them-; in fact their functions were at an end, and many returned to tbe presence, and 
thus was frustrated that attempt. No attention is now given to the subject, and the 
disorder which prevails on every side particularly require efficient police arrangements. 
It is true that there has lately been appointed, as superintendent of the city police, one 
Mumuii, a Khuwas, high in favour with the king, and designated by the title of darogah 
of “ Urbabinishal,’’ or master of the revels ; but he was formerly a humble menial, and 
the son of a saees;^ though well suited to administer to tlie royal pleasure, he gives no 
promise in his new department of police. Under the present ruler, it is vain to expect 
any efficient arrangements for the protection of the people against tlie accumulated evils 
of exaction, oppression, and a disordered country, unless by British induence. The king 
might be influenced to establish courts of justice and a good police, much to the relief 
of an injured people, but this only through British councils. 

Such institution, however, would in many places be almost nugatory, from the pre- 
vailing di.sorder of the district. Kheirubad, for instance, is represented to abound with 
turbulent and refractory zemindars, each having followers, and power to hold light even 
the order of the aumil, unless backed by his troops. Several having forts, one Biigiit 
Sing in particular, is said to have nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with 
seven or eight guns, and a strong fort with a deep ditch. Aeen SingJ of Bareeghur, is 
another of these refractory men, of whom, for the number of his followers, his fort, and 
haughty, unruly disposition, the aumil stands in awe. Many more could be mentioned 
who, contributing largely to the revenues by possessing extensive tracts of country, have 
naturally great influence over the population under them. They are said to give Vneou- 
ragemeut to idlers and vagabonds who infest the country, thus encouraging, instead of 
checking, the growing evil. Courts of justice or police in such districts, &c., wouhl be 
set at nought by the zemindars and their followers. The zemindars, therefore^ must' 
hrst be reduced to obedience ; but this cannot be effected without removing the' cause 
of their turbulence, exactions and oppressions on the part of the aumils, and the intrust- 
ing of too great talooks to the zemindars themselves, who, feeling their power by 
having many pergunnahs under them, whose population, eager for reduction of high 
rents, encourage opposition, have strong temptation to disobedience. In short, refor 4 i, 
to be successful, must begin at the fountain-head, by the remodelling of tbe aumils and 
their charges. 


A snees or bIcc, is a groom. 
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, t Amitfiix, 

No. 29. 


Copies of Trcnticji, 

StC, 


COPIES of such of the TREATIES, &c. with the Native States and Chiefs of Asia^ 
as have not been already published ; to which is prefixed a List of all the Treaties, &€. 
including as well those which have been printed at various times, os those which are 
now printed. 

« 

(No. 1.) 

List of Treaties or Engaoembkts between tlie British Government and the Native Princes 
and States of from the earliest period to tlie present time ; arranged chronologically. 


Note , — In the following List reference is made to the printed volume* in which the Treuties or KrigHj^e* 
men ts will be found; the present collection containing uiiiy bueh dociiincnUi as have not yet tt)>peurcd in 
print, or nre not easily accessible. 

To facilitate reference, the volumes containing the documents mit included in the present eollocti<in are 
distingaished by letters, as undermentioned : — 

A. A Collection .of Treaties and Engagements with the Native Princes ninl States of Asia, from the 
earliest period up to the year 1809; printed hy the ‘Hast- India Coiii|jiu)y in lUia. 

B. Treaties presented to the House <if Coiuiuons in pursuance of tin Order dntetl i5lh May ibitt, and 
ordered to be printed 27th May i8itt. 

C. Treaties concluded with the Native Powers in India, presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of the Prince Regent; Fehruary 1II19. 

0 . Treaties with Native Powers in India, presented to both Houses of Parliament by llis Majesty’s 
command; 1825 . 


No. 

LIST. 

Page of tills 
Volume. 

Ilrfttrcnn. to the 
Pimm <»f the 
Vulumen In which 
the 'I'rmileit 
not iurliidctl iti thin 
Cullvt lion will Imj 
fimnU. 

* H 

Treaty with the Mahrattas ; 12th July 1739 , . 

.. 

A. 477- 

2. 

Treaty with the Mahrattaa ; I2t}i October 1756 


A. 482. 

3 - 

Treaty with the Prince of Cherrika ; 1756 


A. 486. 

4* 

Perwannah from Serajah Dowlah ; 3iBt March 1757 . , 


A. 4. 

5 * 

Treaty with JafHcr Ali Khan; 1757 . • 


A. ti. 

6. 

Perwannah from Jaffier Ali Khan for the Mint ; 1757 . . 

. . 

A. 9. 

7- 

8. 

PcTwannah from Jaffier AH Khan, for the Saltpetre of Behar ; 1 757 
Sunnud for the Coim>any*aZemindari^, for lands given under the 
seal of Allow-o-DowIah,^^^ MeCr Mahomet Saddock Khan Be- 

• • 

A. 12. 


hauder Assud Jung, Dewan of the Soubah of Bengal ; 1757 


A. 12. 

9 * 

10 . 

1 General Sunnud from JaiRer iVli Khan ; 15th July 1757 
Perwannah from Jaffier Ali Khan for the granted lands ; 20th 

• • 

A. 8. 

It. 

December 1757 •• 

Sunnud for the free tenure of tlic town of Calcutta, &c. to the 
Honourable East-lndia Company, given under the seal of the 
Nabob Ailow-o-Dowlah, Meer Mahomed Saddock Khan Bc- 


A. 10. 

12. 

hauder Assud Jung, Dewan of the Soubah of Bengal ; 175B 
Articles of the Firmaund granted by the Bringah Rajah, for 
muting to the Conipany the exclusive privilege of piu^asing 
.;!nf4>er, Ac. in- his dotninions; 1758 

VI. 3 R 2 

* ' 

A. 23. 


•• 

A. 487. 
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No. 

LIST. 

Page of this 
Volume. 

Refmnce to Uw 
Paget of die 
Volumet in 
theTreatlai 
not included in tKlt 
Collection will be 
found. 

5 3 - 

Perwannahs, from the Prince of Scinde, relative to the fate 

of Customs and Duties to be paid by the Company ; 175B . . 

a « 

A. 488 to 493. 

14. 

Articles of Agreement made with Meah Atchund, at Surat, for 
the confirmation of Paris Khan ia the Naibship ; 4th March 

1759 •• •• 

• • 

A. 494. 

15 - 

- 

Treaty with the Nizam for the cession of Masulipatam to the 
Company; I4tli May 1759 

. 

* ■ 

A. 347. 

.iG. 

Articles of Agreement, offensive and defensive, relative to cer- 
tain commercial arrangements with the King of Cotiote ; dated 
the 23d August 1759 .. 


A. 503. 

17 - 

Perwannahs, &c. relating to Surat, &c. ; 1759 . . 


A. 495. 

18. 

Sunnud under the seal of the Nabob Naseer-ul-Mulk, Irateaz-o- 
Dowlah Nessarct Jung Meer Mahomet Cossim Khan Be- 
hauder ; 17G0 


A. 32. 

19 - 

Firmaund from the Rajah of Soundah, for the purchase of Pep- 

• 

per in his country for one year, 24th December 1760 


A. 506. 

‘ 20 . 

Royal Grant of King Baddacalamcur, Regent of Colastria, for the 
trade in Pepper, and Agreement for 3 ie payment of certain 
debts ; dated 9th September 1760 


A. 506. 

21. 

Treaty between the Nabob Meer Mahomed Cossim Khan and 
the Company, assigning to them the lands of Burdwan, Mid- 
napore, and Chittagong ; 27th September 1760 .. .. 

a * 

A. 29. 

22. i 

i 

Articles of Agreement with Sciddee Hillol, on the part of him- 
self and the inhabitants of JafiVabad, relative to Commerce ; 
dated 3d January 1761 . . • 

• • 

A. 509. 

23 - 

Three Perwannahs from the Prince of Scinde, relative to certain 
commercial privileges; 22d and 23d April 1761 . • 


A. 5 > 3 - , 

24. 

Articles of Agreement made with Seuram Punt Tatiah, in behalf 
of Madarao Bulajee, son of Balajee Badjeerow, Pundit Punt 
Purdan; 14II1 September 1761 .• 


A. 511. 

2.5. 

Articles of Agreement made with the King of Cartenaddu, for 
the purchase of Pepper in his country, and for mutual aid and 
assistance; 30th December 1761 .. .• '- •« 


A. 516. 

26. 

Articles of Agreement made with Shaik Sadqon, of Bushirc, for 
the establishment of a Factory, and other commercial privi- 
leges ; 12th April 1763 •• .. 


1 

A.517. 

27. 

Articles of a Firmaund granted by the Nabob Hyder Aii Khoo 
Behauder, for the establishment of a Factory at Ohore, and 
other privileges ; 27th May 1763 . . • , • . • • 


A. 518. 

28. 

Royal Grant from Carem Khan of certain privileges of tirade ; ed 
July 1763 •, 


A. 520. 

29 - 

Articles of a Treaty and Agreement between the Governor and 

1 Council of Fort William on the part of the Bast-lndia Com- 
pany, and the Nabob Shujah-ul-Mulk, Hossam-o-Dowlah.Meer 
Mahomed Jaffier Khan Behauder, Mahabut Jung, on his resto- 
ration to the Soubahship ; 10th July 1763 .. •. •• 

1 

' 

30 * 

Sunnud from the Nabob of Arcot, for the seven Magans depeo- 

/, 

. ■>. t 

dent upon the Soubah ; 16th October 1763 

•• 
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31 - 

32. 

33 * 

34 - 

35 * 

36. 

37 - 


Nabob Meer Mahomed Jaffier Ali Khan's note for Us. 5,00,000 
per month for the expenses of the Army i 16th September 1764 
Proposnls made and Articles executed by the Mogul, granting 
to the Company the Zemindarry of Benares; ‘ied November 
and 6th December 1764 

Articles of a Treaty and Agreement concluded between the 
Governor and Council of Fort William, on the part of the 
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Treaty with the Nizam for ceding to the Company the Northern 




Circars; 12th November 1766 

• • 

A. 363. 

52 . 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic and the Soubah of the Deccan ; 23d Feb. 1768 

• • 

A. 369. 

53 - 

Treaty between the Company and the Vizier Shujah-ul-DowIah, 
for the reduction of his army; 29th November 1768 

• e 

A. 64. 

54 - 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Peace with Hyder Ali ; 3d 
April 1769 .. *. 


A. 383. 

55 - 

Articles of a Treaty and Agreement between the Governor and 
Council of Fort William, on the part of the English East-India 
Company, and the Nabob Mebarek-ul-Dowlah, on his acces- 
sion ; 2 ist March 1770 

■ 

' 

A. 66. 

56. 

Treaty of Peace with Hyder Ali; 8th August 1770 .. 
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A. 530. 

57 - 

Translation of a Paper containing the Articles agreed to by the 
Rajah of Tanjore, for the discharge of the Pesheush ; dated 
the 20th October 1771 ,. .. .. •• 
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58. 

Agreement with the Nabob of Cambay for the eventual grant to 
the Company of a Factory at Gogo ; .22d October 1771 

• • 

A. 536 - 

59. 

Treaty with the Nabob of Cambay for the cession to him of the 
Fort of Tarrajah, taken from the Coolies ; 1771 


A. 533. 

60. 

Treaty of Peace and l^riendship with the Nabob of Broach ; 
30th November 1771 .. .. .. 


A. 636 . 

61, 
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62. 

Treaty of Subsidy with Shujah-ul-Dowlah ; 7th September 1773 
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A. 68. 

63. 

Treaty under the liands and seals of the Nabob Shujah-ul-Dow- 
lah Behauder and Colond Champion; October 1774 


A. 72. 

64. 

Treaty under the liands and seals of Fyzulah Khan and Colonel 
Champion ; October 1774 . . . . . . • . 


A. 73. 

65. 

Treaty with Hagobah for placing him in the Peishwaship; 6th 


A.540. , 


March 1 775 .. .. ,* .. .. 

. . 
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Proposed Articles of the Treaty with the Nabob Asuf-ul-Dowlah, 
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Agreement with the Rajah of Tanjore for subndiamg a body of 
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68. 

Sunnud granted to Rajah Cheyt Sing for the zemindarry pf 
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i 
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69. 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable the Bnelish Eas^Jodla 
Company and the Mahratta State; May 1770 .. ' .. 

I .. 

A. 78. 

70. 
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Drafl of a Treaty proposed between the Company and Maha 
Kajah Lucking Behauder, liana of Goliud ; i2d Dec. 1779 

Treaty of AUiance and Defence with Futteh Sing, by General 
Goddard ; 26th January 1780 

Treaty of Alliance and Defence with Futteh Sing, as amended 
anef ratified by the Governor-General in Council ; 26th Jan. 
1780 
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Copy of the Pottah granted to Rajah Mehipnarain Behauder of 
Benares; 14th September 1781 

Agreement concluded by the Governor-general with the Vizier, 
on the 19th September 1781, for the removal of the tempo- 
rary Brigade 

Translation of a Copy of the Treaty entered into by Mobarus- 
ul-Mulek Ifliker-ul-Dowla Colonel Muir Behauder Mahabut 
Jung, on the part of the English East-lndia Company, and the 
Malia Rajah Saheb Soubadar IMadhee Row Sindiu Behauder, 
on his part; 13th October 1781 

Treaty of Peace with the Mahrattas; 17th May 178a 

Treaty of perpetual Peace and Friendship with the Nabob Tippoo 
Sultan Behauder; 11th March 1784 

Preliminary Treaty and Agreement with the Nabob Mahomed • 
All, for his proportion of the Charges for the Defence of the 
Carnatic; June 1785 .. 
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Agreement with .the King of Queda for the cession of Prince of 
Wales’ Island in 1786 .. 

Treaty with the Nabob Mahomed All, for settling his proportion 
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adjustment of his private Debts ; a4th February 1787 

I Treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore, for settling his proportion of 
I the Contribution towards the Defence of his Country, and for 
adjusting his private Debts; 10th April 1787 
Treaty with Asuf-ubDowlah, Nabob of Oude, fixing the whole 
of his payments at Fifty l^cs of Rupees; 15th April 1787 
Agreement with the Ra^ah of Travancore for two Battalions to 
be stationed within his Domiuions ; lath August 1788 

Treaty of Commerce with the Nabob Asuf-ul-Dowlah ; 1st. Sept. 

1788 

Translation of the Nizam's Order to Seyf Jung, for the surrender 
of the Guntoor Circar to the Company, delivered to Captain 
Kennaway, the resident at the Nizam's Durbar; 18th Sdpt. 

1788 .. .... .. 

Copy of a Letter from Earl Cornwallis to the Nizam, deemed 
. equal to a Treaty; written 7th July 1789 ... , . 

Treaty of Alliance between the Company, the Peishwa, and the 
Nizatn> againtt Tippoo Saltottn ; 5th June 1790 

Treaty of AUianoO;i^ the Rajah of Cochin; sd Februaty 
**79^ *• •• •• •• •• •• •• 
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IVeaty with the King of Queda, for an annual Quit-rent for 




Prince of Wales* Island ; ist May 1791 


A. 131. 

93. 

Preliminary Treaty with Tippoo Sultaun; sad February 179* • • 

e’e 

A. 133. 

94- 

Definitive Treaty with ditto ; 18th March 179a ' . - 

. . 

A. 134. 

95. 

Treaty of Commerce with the Rajah of Nepaul ; 1st March 1792 


A. 144. 


Treaty with the Nabob Maliomed All, with a modification of 




the Treaty of 24th February 1787, assigning certain districts 




as securities for payment of sums stipulated ; 12th July 1792 

• • 

A. 424. 

97* 

Agreement with the llajah of Travancore, commonly called the 




Pepper Contract ; 28th January 1793 

• • 

A. 561. 

98. 

Commercial Agreement with the Rajah of Assam; 28th Feb. 




1793 

* • 

A. 146. 

99- 

Treaty with the Nawaub Asuf-ul-Dowlah and the Chief of the 




Itohillas; 13th December 1794, with Appendix 


A. 150. 

100. 

Captain Syrae’s Commercial Arrangement with the King of Ava; 




1795 1796 

• • 

A. 161. 

101. 

Agreement with the Nabob Vizier Asuf-ul-Dowlah for the pay 




of an additional Regiment of Cavalry; sotb March 1797 • • 

• • 

A. 169. 

102. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Travancore, as originally proposed by 




the Government of llombav, and afterwards amended, and 




finally concluded and ratified by the Governor-general in 




1 Council of Bengal ; 18th May 1797 .. 

• • 

A. 170. 

103. 

Engagement executed by the Nabob Saadut Ali Khan, to the 




Bhow Begum (mother of the late Nabob Asuf-ud-Dowlah), 




under the guarantee of the CompanJ^ ; February 179® • • 

• • 

A. 181. 

104. 

Treaty of Alliance and Subsidy between the Nawaub Vizier 
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Saadut Ali Khan Dchaiider and the Honourable East-lndia 
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e • 

A. 177. 

105. 

Treaty of Alliance, Defence, and Subsidy with the Nissam, and 




for the dismission of the French troops from bis service, and 
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^ two separate Articles ; 1st September 179® • • • * *• 

. . 

A. 182. 

106. 

Subsidiary Treaty with the Rajah of Mysore; 8th July 1799 • • 

. . 

A. 454. 
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Partition Treaty of Mysore for strengthening the alliance and 




friendship subsisting between the Company, the Nizam, and 




the Peishwa, and for effecting a settlement of the dominions' 




of Tippoo Sultaun ; 13th July 1 799 •. . . .. 


A. 441. 

lo8. 

Treaty with the Bajali of Tanjore, for transfisiting the •oeere%nty • 




of his country to the Company; S5th October 1799 

•• 

A. 460. 

109. 

Treaty of Friendship with the Imaum of Muscat ; 18th Jannaiy . 





.. 

A* i88* 

110. 

Treaty with the Nabob of Surat, for the oessiim^tif the city of 




Surat and the circumjacent country to the Company; 13th 




May 1800 .. .. •• \... •• •• . > • . 


,, A* 563« 

111. 

Articles of Agreement for the adjustment of the Desh Cav^y . 

•i 



and Talem CaveUy of the province of TinaeveUy ; «wi 
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Final Arrangement witli the Nabob Vizier Saadut Ali; i;,th Feb. 
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I Articles of Convention between General Duncan and Rowjee 
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j skeil Sliumshere Behaudur, for the security of the dominion i 
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1 802 
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Commercial Treaty with the Nizam ; 12th April iHoii 

I Treaty of Alliance and Subsidy with Anund Kao Guicowar ; 6th 
j June 1802 


Treaty with the Nabob of Furruckabad, for ceding to the Coni- 
j pany, in perpetual sovereignty, the province of Furruckabad 
' and its dependencies, in commutation of tribute ; 24th June 
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found. 

1 80. 

i 

Iknr<nameh, or obligfRtion of allegiaoce from the Rajah K»bore 




Sing Uehauder, Rajah of Punna ; 22d March 1811 

537 

— 

181. 

Sunniid granted to Rajah Kishore Sing Behauder, Rajah of 




Punna; 22d March 1811 

539 

— 

18a. 

Sunnud granted to the Rajah ]^jee Behauder, Rajah of 




Chukary; 25th March 1811 .. 

553 

1 — 

183. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Rajah Uuttun 


r 


Sing, Rajah of Bijawur; 26th March 1811 

553 1 

1 — 

184. 

S^innud granted to Rajah Ruttun Sing, Rajar of Bijawuxi 27th 

1 

1 


March 1811 .. .. .. 

554 

— 

185. 

Engagement with the Rajah of Macherry ; 16th July 18x1 . . 

. • » j 

B. 39. 

i8G. 

Sunnud granted to the Chiefs of the country of Malwa and 




Sirliind, on this side of the river Sutlege ; 22d August 1811 

560 ; 


187. 

Treaty with the Vizier of Oude; 14th January 1812 

: 

B. 39 . 

188. 

Sunnud granted to Dewan Gopaul Sipg; 24th February 1812 

5O1 

1 -- 

189. 

Treaty with tlie King of Persia ; 14th March 1812 

Not printed. 

190. 

Ikar-naracli, or obligation of allegiance, from the Chobey Dareao 

1 



Sing, late Killedar of Culinger; igih June 1812 

562 

— 

191* 

Sunnud granted to Chobey Dareao Sing, late Killedar of C'a- 




linger ; 4th July 1,812 

5<)3 

— 

192. 

Ikar-namch, or obligation of allegiance from Nawul Kishwur, 




and the relict of Blierit Jew Chobey; X9tli June 1812 

564 

— 

193. 

Sunnud granted to Nawul Kishwur, and the relict of Bherit Jew i 




Chobey; 4tli July 1812 

566 

— 

194 - 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Chobey Chtt> 




tersaul, and the mother of Chobey Chittersaul ; 19th June 1812 

.'567 

— 

» 95 - 

Sunnud granted to Chobey Chittersaul, and the mother of 




Chobey Chittersaul ; 4tli July 1812 .. 

569 

. — 

196. 

Ikar>nameh, or obligation of allegiance froub Gya PurRhaud 




Chobey; XQth June 18x2 

570 

— 

197 - 

Sunnud granted to Gya Purshaud Cliobey ; 4tb July 18x2 

571 

— 

198* 

Ikar-namch, or obligation of allegiance irom Pokev Furahaud 




Chobey; 19th June i8i2 .. .. .. .. .. 

572 

— 

199 - 

Sunnud granted to Poker Purshaad Chobey ; 4th July 181 a . . 

574 

— 

200. 

Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance from the Chobey Scia- 




gram; 19th June i8x2 .. .. .. .. 

675 

— 

201. 

Sunnud granted to Chobey Salagram ; 4th July 1812 . . 

576 

— 

202. 

Ikar-namch, or obligation of aHegianoe fWan Oopaul Lavlf 4th 




July 1812 

577 


20;^. 

Sunnud granted to Gopaul 4th Juigr iBit 

.578 

. ' — 

204. 

Sunnud granted to Tbakoor Doorfmr Sing • . . . 

679 

' — 

205. 

Agreement with the Rajah of ColapOre ; ' October i8t2 . . 


B. 40. 

^o6. 

Agreement with Rajah Poud Sawtuit BbunseMn l6^lnider, 

. ‘ . . r 



Dessy e of Sawunt; Wwee; 3<l Qetnhir i8ia . w ^ ^ . 1 

' •jt' -i ' 

.■#. 4 »t! 
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•211. 

212. 
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216. 
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218. 

219. 
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221 . 

222. 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

226«. 

227. 

228. 
229» 
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0 

LIST. 

Page of this 
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VoUintCK which 
tlu' TnMitio 

..... .. 

V'olumc. j 



1 not inrlmltHl in thiji 
L'ulhKhwt will U* 

1 IVnitiil. 

Treaty of Friendsliip and Defensive Alliance witli the Rajah of 
Rewah and Mookundpore, /5th October 1812 

' * i 

H. 46. 

Treaty of Friendship and Defensive Alliance witli Uie Rajah of 
Oorcha, or Tehrce, 23d December 1812 


( «• 4ri. 

Second Treaty with the Hnjah of Rewah and Mookundpore ; 2d 
June 1813, ith a supplemental Article 


B. 47. 

Thirtl Treaty with the Rajah of Rewah and Mookundpore; nth 
March 1814 

• • 1 

j »■ ,v>- 

Engagement with the Vizier of Oude ; 12th July 1814 


! B. 7,1. 

Counterpart of engagement with the Vizier of Oude by the 
British (iovernment ; 3d August 1814 .. .. j 

. . ! 

n-r,!. 

Treaty with the King of Persia; 26th November 1814 . . 

Not printed. 


VI. 

No. *29. 

4>9nii»tt9d. 

Copiec of Treaties. 
&c. 


I Sunnud granted to Hajah Maha Cluind, of Belasporc ; (>th 
I March 181/5 

j Sunnuds granted to llanu Juggut Sing, of Bagliah 3d Scpteni- 
I her 1815; to Hana Blioop Sing, of Koobluir, same date; to 
I Koodcr Paul, of lioojyc, 4th September 1815; to SuiiKuroo 
i Tliakoor, same date; to Cioburdliur Sing, of Dliumee, same 
I date ; to Maun Cluind, of Boojye, same date ; to Roy Mun- 
goce Deo, same date ; to Thakoor Ciugrak, 21st Sept. 1815 

I Sunnud granted to Rujah Futteh Sing, of Nalian; 2i8t Sep- 
j tember 181/5 

1 Sunnud granted to Rajah Ham Sing (or Ram Surrun) ; 20ih 
j October 1815, for Hindore 

I Sunnud granted to Rajah Ram Sing (or Ram Surrun), for 
I Burrowlee; 20th October 181/5 

} Sunnud granted to Rajah Kurrum Sing, of Puttoala ; 20th Oc- 
j tober 1815, for Pergunnahs Mahalee, iSrc. 

I Sunnud granted to Rajah Kurrum Sing, for Hughaui and Jug- 
i gutgurh; 20th October 1815 

I Sunnud granted to Mchcndra Sing, of Bus^ahir ; 6th November 

I 1815 

Treaty of Peace with the Rajah of Nepaul; 2d December 1B15 
Treaty of Alliance witli Rao Bharmuljee, of Cutch ; i6th Ja- 
nuary 1816, with a supplemental Article 

j Ikar-nameh, or obligation of allegiance, executed on the part of 
the Rajah of Nepaul ; 4th March 1816 
Treaty with the Vizier of Oude ; 1st May 1816 

Treaty of Defensive Alliance with the Rajah of Berar ; 27th 1 
May 1816 .. .. .. .. .. t 

Treaty with .the Rao of Cutch, 18th June 1616; supplemental 

to tliat of the 16th January 1816 

Sunnud granted to Furtaub Sing ; 1 ith January 1817 • . 

Sunnud granted to Chobee Newal Kishore ; 11th January 18x7 
Sunnud granted to the widow of Kuirtjoo CluBiee; iifh Ja* 
nuaiy 1817 


f,8o 


/580 

r>8i 

r)B3 

5B4 

CM 


585 


585 

686 

694 

694 


B. 64* 
B. 52. 


j B. 64- 

; ( B. .Vi* 
;( CM. 
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found. 

230. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Siccim ; lotli February 1817 

. . 

B. 59. 

231. 

Sunnud granted to the Rajah of Siccim; 7tli April 1817 

595 

— 

232. 

Treaty with the Pcishwa ; 13th June 1817 .. .. 

•• 

c B. Go. 

1 C.G. 

233 - 

Engagement with Nana Govind Row, of Calpee ; lat November 
1817 


c. 13. 

234 - 

Treaty with Dowhit Rao Scindia; .^th November 1817 

•• 

r B.65. 

1 C. 17. 

235 - 

Supplement to the Definitive Treaty with the Guicowar; 6th 
November 1817 

• 

D. 1. 

23G. 

Treaty wi til the Rajah of Kerowlee; gth November 1817 

•• 

C.21. 

2 37 - 

Treaty witli Meer Khan ; 9th November 1817 . . . . 

. • 

C. 22. 

238. 

Engagement w'ith the Rajah of Simpthur ; 12th November 1817 


e. 24. 

239 - 

Treaty with the Soubahdar of Jhansi ; 17th November 1817 . . 

i 

c. 27 . 

240. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Kotah; 26th December 1817 . . 

•• 

C. 30. 

241. 

Treaty with Mulhar Rao Holkar; 6th January 1818 . . 

•• 

C. 32. 

242. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Joudpore ; Gth January 1818 

.. 

C. 36 . 

1 

243 - 1 

Provisional Treaty with the Rajah of Berar; Gth January 1818 

• • 

C.37. 

244. 

Treaty with the Rana of Oudipore ; 13th January 1818 

•• 

C.38. 

245. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Boondec; loth February x8i8 ,, 

59b 

— 

246. 

Treaty with the Nabob of Bhopaul ; 26tli February 1818 

•• 

C. 40. 

247. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Bickancer ; gth March 1818 

•• 

C.42. 

248. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Kishenghur; 28th March 1818 

•• 

C. 44 - 

249 - 

Treaty with the Rajah of Jyepore ; 2d April 1818 

•• 

C.45. 

250. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Dutteeah ; 3i8t July 1818 

•• 

D. 7 . 

251. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Bhanswarra; 16th September 1818 

•• 

D. 10. 

252. 

Supplementary Article to the Treaty with the Rajah of Bbans- 
warra; i Gth September 1818 

• • 

D. 11. 

253 * 

Treaty with the Rajah of Dowleah and Purtaubghur; 5th Oc- 
tober 1818 .. .. .. .. .* 


Dn 11. 

254 - 

Additional Article to the Supplementary Treaty with the 
Guicowar; 28th .November 1818 .. .. .. 

, , 

D, 14 * 

255. 

Sunnud granted to Sujahut Khan ; a 8th November 1818 

597 

— 

256, 

Sunnud granted to Naumdar Khan;. 28th November 1818 . , 

598 


257 - 

Treaty with the Rajah of Doongerpore; 11th December 1818 

• • 

D. 14 

258. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Jessulmere ; 12th December 1818 .. 

♦ • 

D.16. 
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2 . 59 * 

1 Treaty with the petty Chiefs of Dewasa; i2tli December 




! 1818 

.. 

I).i 7 . 

aGo. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Bhanawarra; 251)1 December 1818 .. 

. . 

D. 19. 

aGi. 

1 Treaty with the Rajah of Dhar; 10th January 1819 


D.21. 

^G2. 

Sunnud granted to Ramchunder Bullar, for Villagea in the dis- 
trict of Saugur 




‘2G3. 

Treaty with the Regency of Sawaunt Warree; 17th le- 
bruary 1819 


l). 3 :i. 

264. 

i Treaty with tlic King of Achcen ; 22d April 1819 

Goi 

— 

2G5. 

Treaty witli tlie Rajah of Sattara; 251I1 September 1819 

; 

n. 24. 

266, 

Sunnud granted to Maha Rao Omeed Sing, of Kotah; 251)1 

1 

1 


September 1819 

603 

1 

2G7. 

Treaty with the Cutch Govfrnmcnt; 13th October 1819 

. . 

i 1). 2'). 

268, 

Treaty with the Arab Tribes; 8th January 1820 

. . 

i a:, 2. 

269. 

Preiiminary Treaty w ith liossan bin Ramaii ; 8tii January 

. 



1820 

t >03 


270. 

Preiiminary Treaty with Sultan bin Suggur; 91)1 January 
1820 ! 

G03 

i 

971. 1 

Preliminary Treaty with the Slieikh of Dubey ; 9th January 
1820 

G04 

1 

1 - 
1 

272. 

Preliminary Treaty with Sheikh Shukhbool bin Dyab, of Abon 
Dyabee; ilth January 1820 

f’05 


273 - 

Preliminary Treaty with Hassan bin Ali; 15th January 

G05 



1820 


274. 

Treaty with the Regency of Sawaunt Warree; 17th Fe- 
bruary 1820 


I ».:J 4 . 

275 * 

Sunnud granted to the Rajah of Gurhwal ; 4lh March 1820 . . 

G05 ! 

— 

276. 

Treaty with the Ameers of Scinde ; 9th November 1820 

i 

•• i 

D.S.V 

277, 

Treaty with the Imaum of Senna; 15th January 1821 

.. i 

i 

D.36. 

278, 

Tieaty witli the Rajah of Dhar ; i8th December 1821 

1 

•• ! 

D.; 37 . 

279 - 

Treaty with the Government of Cutch ; aist May 1822 


D. 3 «. 

280. 

TVeaty with Raghojee Angria, of Colabba ; July 1822 

•• 

a 39 - 

281. 

Treaty with the Imaum of Muicat ; 29th August 1822 

GoG 

— 

282. 

Treaty with the Nizam ; 12th December 1822 

•• 

0 . 47 - 

383. 

Treaty with Rao Sheo Sing, Reg^t of Serowee ; ratified 3iit 
October 1823 . V * . . ' .. 

•• 

D.51. 
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Copies of Treaties, 

SiC. 
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LIST. 


' Page of this 
I Volume. 


Ileferance to the 
Pages of the 
VoltinicB in which 
the Treaties 
not included in thi g 
Collection will be 
found. 


284. 

285. 
•286. 

287. 

288. 

289. 


Treaty with Rajah Govind Chunder, of Cadiar; 6th March 
! 1824 ! 

1 Treaty with Rajah Ram Sing, of Jyntia; 10th March 1824 •• i 

Separate Article of Rajah Ram Sing, of Jyntia; 10th March 

Treaty with the Sultan and Turaongong of Johore ; 2d August 
1824 .. .• 

Agreement with the King of Oude ; 17th August 1825 . . | 

Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore; 30th December 1825 : 


290- 


Treaty of Peace with the King of Ava; 24th February 1826 


291. 

292. 

293- 

294- 

295* 


296. 

297- 

298. 

299- 


Treaty with the King of Slam ; 20th June 1826 , , , , | 

Treaty vyith the Rajah of Nagpore; ist December 1826 . . ! 

Treaty with the King of Siam ; 17th January 1827 . . . . i 

Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore; 23d October 1827 . . I 

Rond from His Royal Highness the Prince Royal of Persia, : 
annulling the 3d and 4th Articles of the Treaty (dated 25th 
November 1814); loth March 1828 .. .. 

Agreement with the Rajah of Colapore ; 15th July 1829 . . j 

t 

Revised engagement with the Rajah of Nagpore ; 26tli De- i 
cember 18-29 •• •• •» •• •• •• •• I 

Treaty with the Government of Khyrpoor; 4th April 1832 . . ; 

Treaty with the Ameer of Hyderabad, 20th April 1832; with ; 
a Supplementary Article . . . . . . . . , . 1 


j D.54. 
' D. 53. 
D. 54- 


608 ! — 

610 

612 

I r This Treaty 
: I was also pre> 
(in J sented and 
‘ printed se- 
parately in 
. 1826. 

61C ; — 

G20 — 

627 — 

629 : — 


Not printed. 

Gin i 

C26 I 

632 ! 

! 

I 

C33 . ■ 


Note . — The precrtbnjf List contains a reference to all the Troaties and Engagements which arc known 
to exist. There may possibly be some omissions, which might have been supplied if there had been time for a 
reference to the detailed proceedings of the Local (rovernments ; but as every material Treaty ia referred to 
or transmitted Heporatcly, with the Despatches addressed by the Governments in India to the Court of Direc- 
tors, it is hoped, as these have been consulted, in view to the collections of Treaties which from time to time 
have been made, that the present List will be found to contain the most important of the documents by which 
our relations with the Native Stales of India have been established. 

The delay which has taken j)laee in the printing of this Appendix has afforded an opportunity «f including 
two Treaties in the collectioa (Nos. 298 and 2^) wMcIi Wve been received since the Report of the East- 
India Committee was presented. V ! ' 



VWPQI^ICAL OE FQEEieW. • 


{No. %) 


,tf 07 


VI. 

Awfwwx, 


CopiM of TrMtic» , 
Ac. 


List of Treaties with Native Princes and States of Asia, classified according to the existing 
state of the Relations of the Britiali Government with them. 


Ko. 


Name of the State. 

1 


Name of the Chief witli whom the 
Engagement was concluded. 


Date of the 
Treaty. 


No. on the 
preceding 
Liats 


I. — Foreign Independent States. 


1. 

China 

. . • . . . • • • • i 

No Treaty. 

2. 

Cochin C}iina . . , , 

. . 

No Treaty. 

3 * 

Siam 

Tlie King 

‘20 Alune iB'iH 



The King 

17 .fan, 1827 

4. 

Ava 

The King . . . . . . : 

1795 & 179 <> 



The King ' 

•24 Feb. i8‘2() 

T)- 

Quoda 

Tlie King ' 

178(3 



The Empetuan 

i May 1791 



Yeng-de-Pur-Tuan Rajah Mooda 

Nov, 1 802 

(). 

Acheen (in the Island of 1 
Sumatra) . . / 

. . . . * 

‘22 April 1819 

7 - 

Persia 

Carem Khan 

2 July 1703 



Futteh All Shah . . 

Jan. 1801 



Futteh All Shah .. 

Jan. iBoi 



Futteh Ali Shah . . 

12 Mar. 1809 



Futteh Ali Shah . . 

14 Mar. 1812 



Futteh Ali Shall . . 

25 Nov. 1814 



Bond from Abbas Mirza, Prince ') 

10 Mar. 1826 



Royal . . . . . . . , J 


8. 

Bushire ^ • 

Shuih Sadoon 

12 April 1763 

9 - 

Caubul (Affgh^nistan) 

The King 

17 June 1809 

10. 

Muscat « . 

The Imaum 

18 Jan. 1800 



The Imaum 

! 29 Aug. 1822* 

11. 

Piratical States 'in the 
PbIrsian Gulf ; viz. 
Arab tribes . . 

• Ras-ul-Khynwi' . . 

H 

Hassan bin Ramah 

Sultan bin Suggur' 

Mkhomed bttiKaya bin Zaal • .J 

8 Jan. 1820 

8 Jan. 1820 

9 Jan. 1820 

9 Jan. 1820 


Abon D^abllto • . . # 

Sljaik $li8khbool bin Dyab 

11 Jan. 1820 


Haiaiifi via Ali 

15 Jan. 1820 

12. 

Seuna 

MMt FathuSah j 

15 Jan, 1821 


291 

10(» 

•290 

8‘2 

I -24 

‘264 


28 

H 4 

164 

189 

213 

295 

26 

169 

109 

281 


26B 

269 

270 

271 
87Q 
273 

277 


TI. 8 t 
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No. 


13 * 


14. 

1.5. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Nuinc* of tbe State. 


Name of the Chief with wholbii^e 
Engagement wasconcludedi. 



TI. — Native States not under British Protection. 


Nepaul 


i(i. I 


llajah of Lahore . . 

Sciiulc (on tile River Indus)’ 


Kiiyrpoor 

Scindia 


17 - 


Rim Bebader Shah Bchadcr 1 
Shunishere Jung . . . . J 

The Rajah 
Bikram Sah 
The Rajah 
Runjeet Sing 
Golam Shah 
Golum Shah 
Meer Golam AH, Meer Kiircem ) 
AH, and Meer Mourad Ali .. j 
MeerKurcctn Ali, Meer Mourad AH 
Meer Mourad AH 
Meer Roosturn Khan 
Saheh Souhahdar Madhec 
Scindia Behauder 
Umbajee RaoEngluh, a depi 
of Scindia (obsolete) 

Dowlut Rao 
Dowlut Rao 
Dowlut Rao 
Dowlut Rao 


Rao 

•endant J 


HI. — Native States utth which Subsidiar 


Oude 


Shujah-ul-Dovvlah 
Shujah-ul-Dowlah 
Shujali-ul-Dowlah 
Shujah »u] - Do wlali 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah , . 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah .. 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah . . 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah . . 
Asuf-ud-Dowlah . . 

Saadut AH Khan . . 

Saadut AH Khan . . 

Saadut Ali Khan . . 

Saadut AH Khan . . 
Vizier-ool-Murmanlik-Yemeen« 'i 
ov-Dowlah-Nazin-ov-Mulk, ( 
SaadutAli Khan Behauder Mo- ( 
barez Jung . . . . . . j 

Refaut-ood-Uufco-ool-MooIk- 1 
Ghazu-ood-DheeDHyderKhan > 
Behauder Jung . . > 

Ghazu-pod^-]^f«iiHyderKhan > 
Behauder tSill^i^ut Jung 
Refaut-ood^Hulee-oot^Mdmk- 1 
Ghazu-ood-Dhecn HyderKhan > 
Behauder Shebamut Jung . . j 


1 Mar. 1792 

30 Oct. 1801 

2 Dec. 1815 
4 Mar. 1816 

25 April 1809 

1758 

22 c^ 23 Apr.i 76 i 
22 A 11^. 1809 

0 Nov. 1820 
22 April 1832 
4 April 1832 

13 Oct. 1781 


16 Dec. 

30 Dec. 
27 Feb. 
22 Nov. 


1803 

1803 

1804 

1805 


(j Nov. 1817 


7/ Treaties exist. 


16 Aug. 
29 Nov. 
7 Sept. 
Oct. 
21 May 

19 Sept. 
15 April 

1 Sept. 
13 Dec. 

20 Mar. 
7 Feb. 

21 Feb. 
10 Nov. 
15 Feb. 


1765 

1768 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1781 

1787 

1788 
1794 
»797 

1798 

1798 

1801 

1802 


14 Jan. 1812 

12 July 1814 
3 Aug. 1814 
i May 1816 


No. on the 
preceding 
List* 


95 
1 16 
222 
224 
166 

13 

23 

172 

276 

299 

298 

78 

135 

139 

142 

150 

234 


43 

53 

62 

^3 

66 

77 

^5 

87 

99 

101 

103 

104 

117 

118 
187 


212 


225 
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No. 


Name of the State. 


ifi. 


Uohillas 

Nagpore 


19.: Nizam 


QO. 

21. 


Holkar 

Mysore Rajah 


22.1 Travancore 


23* i 
24.; 


Cochin 

Guicowar 


^ I 

}! 


• Name of the Chief with whom the 
Engagement was coiieludeil. 

Ahool MozufFer Moizootl Dhccn 
(ihazccvor Deen Hydcr SIiu!» 
Vyzulah Kltun 
Ahmed AH Khan Behnder 
Senah Sulieb Soiibah Hhagojee 
lioonsla • * • • • • 

Senah Saheb Soiibah IRiagojee 
IJoonsla 

Pursojee Uluxisla 
Moodhojoe Bhoosla 
Uahojee Bhoosla . . 

Rahojec Bhoosla • • . • 

Salabut Jung 

Asiif Jah N izam-ul- .VI ulk- Nizam- 
ud-UowIah-Mcer Nizam Ali 
Khan Behauder Lutteh *Iung 
Sepoy Sirdar . • 

Bazalet Jung 


AH Khan Asuf’ Jah Beliaudcr . . 
Nizani-ul-Mulk Asoph Juli He- V 
hauder . . . • • • • • .1 

Nizam ul-Dowlah Asuf Jah Be- ) 
i hauder . . • • • • • • ) 

I Nizam-uM)owluh Asuf Juli Be- 1 
hauder . . • • • • • * 

I Nizam-uI-Dowluh Asui Jah Bc- 
I hauder . . . • . • • • 

t Secuuder Jah 

i Asuf Jah Meer Akber AH Klum . 
i Asuf Jail Behauder 

j 

, j Jeswunt Uao 
; Midhar Kao 

. , Kislna Hojuli Oodiaver Behauder 

' Kistua Uajnh Oodiaver Behauder 
Kistriu Uajah Oodiaver Behauder 
. I The Hajali 
I The Hajuh 
f Kani Rajah Behauder 
j Ram Rajali Behauder 
I ParanipadappooValca Ramav 
The Rajah . . 

Futteh Sing 

Futteh Sing .. 

Futteh Sing . . • • 

Anund Kao Guicowar Sena 
Shaoiahere Beliauder 
Kao 
Ahu6d Kao 
f ^imd Kao 
Ahiitid Rao 
Anund Rao 
Anund Rao 

VI. 3 T 2 




Date of the 

No. on (he 

preciMling 

Treaty. 

List. 

- 



17 Aug. iS '.'j j * 

28S 

Oet. 1774 

()4 

i;i Dee. 1794 ! 

09 

17 Dee. iS<»:i 1 

137 

24 Aug. 180O . 

1.7.7 

27 May ! 

22(i 

(i Jan. iSiS 


1 Dee. iS2<> ; 

292 

2(i Dee. 1S211 ; 

•-597 

14 May 17,79 1 

1 

1.7 

12 Nov. 17HG 

.71 

27 April 1779 

72 

iS Sept. 17S8 

88 

7 July 1 7 Si) 

^9 

,7 June 179‘^ 

90 

1 Sept. 17‘|S I 

i‘».7 

ill i 

1 13 July 1799 

107 

12 Oct. 1800 

112 

12 April iS()2 

120 

. 24 Aug. 1S03 

128 

, 2S April 1804 

144 

. 12 Dee. 1S22 

282 

24 Dec. l8r>.7 

1.71 

H Jan. 1818 

241 

8 July 1799 

loG 

13 July 1799 

107 

29 Dec. l8o;j 

l.'lH 

29 Jan. 1807 

1.7» 

8G 

12 Aug. 1788 

. 28 .Tan. 1793 

97 

, 18 May 1797 

102 

. 12 Jan. i8fj.7 

147 

h 2 Feb. 1791 

91 

6 .Alay 1 809 

iHH 

. 12 Jan. 1773 

(]\ 

2G Jan. 1780 

74 

. 26 Jan. 1780 

ir> 

j. 15 Mar. 1802 

iM) 

6 June 1802 

121 

29 July 1802 


, , 2,5 Jan. 1803 

I2(j 

21 April f8o/i 

149 

. 6 Nov. 1817 

235 

28 Nov. lbi8 

1 254 


VI. 

Ai’fkndix, 

Ko. * 9 . 

‘fonHmtrd. 

Copies of Treat H' 

&c. 
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Ap1»£ND1X, 

No. 29. 

continued, 

No. 

Copies of Trealie.s, 

&c, 

2 . 5 . 

Name of the State. 

Name of the Chief with whQ|p tbf 
Engagement was concluded. 

Hans-raj 

Futteh Mahomed 

Rao Bharmuljee . . 

Kao of Cutch 

Mirza Hao Sree Dussuljee 

Mirza Rao Sree Dussuljee 

Date of the 
Treaty, 

No. on the 
preceding 
List. 

Cutch 

1 

i 

28 Oct. 1809 1 175 

1809 1 176 

16 Jan. 1816 223 

18 June 1816 i 226“ 

13 Oct. 1819 267 

21 May 1823 279 


IV. — Native States under British Protection, hwi without Subsidiary Treaties. 


26. 

Siccim 

The Rajah 

10 Feb. 1817 

Seik or Hill States, on the 

The Rajah 

7 April 1817 



left bank of the Sutlej e ; 



27 • 

Malwa and Sirhind 

Chiefs 

3 ]\ray 1809 

Chiefs 

22 Aug. 1811 

28. 

Bclaspore . . 

Maha Chund 

6 Mar. 1815 

29- 

Bughal . . 

Juggut Sing 

3 Sept. 1815 

30- 

Koobar 

Bhoop Sing 

3 Sept. 1815 

31* 

Boojye 

Rooder Paul 

4 Sept. 1815 

Maun Chund . , , , 

4 Sept. 1815 

32. 

Dhamce 

Goburdhur Sing • . 

4 Sept. 1815 

33. 

Nahan . , 

Futteh Sing 

21 Sept. 1815 

34- 

Hindoor . • 

Ram Sing (or Ram Surrun) 

20 Oct. 1815 

3.5. 

Burrowlee 

Ram Sing (or Ram Surrun) 

20 Oct. 1815 

36. 

Putteala 

Rurrum Sing 

20 Oct. 1815 


Rurrum Sing 

20 Oct. 1815 

37* 

Bussahir 

Mehcndra Sing . . 

6 Nov. 1815 

38. 

Gurhwal 

The Rajah 

4 Mar. 1820 

39- 

Sattarah 

Purtaub Shah 

25 Sept. 1819 


Jaut and other States, on 



• 

the right bank of the 
Jumna : 

- 


40. 

Bhurtpore 

Bishoinder Sewaee Runjeet Sing 't 
Behauder . . . . / 

39 Sept. 1803 



Bishoinder Sewaee RunjeetlSing \ 
Behauder • • . . J 

17 April 1805 

41. 

Macherry 

Seway Buctawur Sing Behauder 

i4%oy. 1803 


Buctawur Sing . . . * 

16 July 1811 

42. 

kajah of Dolaporc,Burree 1 
and Rajakerah, formerly > 
Rana of Gohud . • . . j 

Luckindar Behaudfu* 

Kerrut Sing Ltiddadir , . 

, .4 Dec. 1779 

17 Jan. 1804 



Kemit Sing , 

10 Jan. 1806 

43* 

Rewah • . • « 

Jey Sing Deo S;.; . • • 

5 Oct. 1813 


Jey Sing D«o : 

8 June ^813 



Jey Sing Deo \ 

nauth Sing •/ ” / 

11 Mar. 2814 


230 

231 


167 

186 

214 

215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
275 

265 


130 
148 

131 

185 

73 

140 

W 

307 

*09 

310 



Vi— I^tlTlCAL OR FOREIGN. Sll 




' ffltno i6f the Chief with whom the 

Date of the 

No. on the 

No. 

Name of the State. 

Engngement was concluded. 

Treaty. 

precediiifi: 

List. 


Boondela Chiefs; 






44. 

. . 

Himmut Behauder 

» • • » 

4 Sept. 

1803 

199 

45- 

Subadar of Jhansi 

Sheve Rao Bhoo 


6 Pel). 

1804 

141 



Rao Ram Chund 

. . 

Nov. 

1817 

239 

46. 

Rajah of Dutteea 

Rao Rajah Parcccheet 


15 Mar. 

1 804 

143 



Rao Rajah Parcccheet 

. . 

31 July 

1818 

250 

47- 

Baddowice 

Bunga Sing , 

. . 

1 April 1806 

i.')3 

48. 

Not known 

Kooar Soonee Snh 

. . 

4 April 

1806 

154 

49- 

Nana of Calpec , . 

Nana Govind How 

. . 

•23 Oct. 

1806 

1.^(5 



Nana Govind How 

. . 

1 Nov. 

1817 

2,33 

.^>0. 

Rajah of Oorcha or Tehree 

Bickumajeet 

. . 

23 Dec. 

1812 

901 

51. 

Village of Nugwan, &c. in 1 
Piinworcy rergunnah / 

Kooar Luchnion Sing 

.. 

19 Sept. 

1807 

157 

,52.^ 

MahU, Villages, Sec. si-'i 
tuated above the Ghauts J 

Kishore Sing 

.. 

1 Feb. 

1807 

J59 

.03- 

Punna 

Kishorc Sing 

• • 

22 Mar. 

1811 

180 



Kishore Sing 

. . 


. . 

181 

54‘ 

Elakas of K otra and Puway 

Bukht Sing 

. . 

8 June 

1807 

iGo 

55« 

Pergunnah of Mataund . . 

Purseram 

. . * . . 

7 Oct. 

1807 

161 

rA 

Cucheerali and Nagode . . 

Laid Shew 

. . 

ii Mar. 

1809 

163 


Laul Shew 

• • 

20 Mur. 

1809 

ib.r, 

57- 

Souhawul and Rygown . . 

! Laul Aumaun Sing 

• • . . 

16 .July 

1809 

170 


j Laul Aumaun Sing 

. . 

18 July 

1R09 

171 

58. 

Villages of Chillee, &c. . • 

1 Jooggui Purshuud 

. . 

23 Aug. 

1809 

^73 


1 Jooggui Purshaud 

.. 

25 Aug. 

1809 

174 


Villages in the Pergunnah \ 

1 Cooley .. / 

i Jooggui Purshaud 

. . . . 

7 Jan. 

iSii 

»79 

59- 

1 Laul Doonierput 

I Laul Doonierput 

• • • • 

16 Aug. 

17 Aug. 

1810 
1810 , 

177 

178 

60. 

Chukary . . 

Bajcc Behauder . . 

. . 

25 Mar. 

1811 

189 

61. 

Bijawar 

Ruttun Sing 


26 Mar. 

1811 

183 


Ruttun Sing 

• • • * 

27 Mar. 

1811 

184 

68. 

Villages in Pergunnah 1 
Punwarry .. / 

Gopaul Sing 

.. 

24 Feb. 

1819 

188 

63. 

Calinger . . . . 

Pareao Sing 


19 June 

1818 

190 


Dareao Sing 


4 July 

1812 

191 

64. 

Villages in thePer^nnahs 1 
of Bhetry and Konis j 

Nawul Kishwur . . 


19 June 

1819 

192 


Nawul Kishwnr . , 

• • • « 

4 July 

1812 

193 

65. 

Villages in Pergunnahs*| 

Chittersaul 






Bhetry, Konts, and Ca- > 

* • 

19 June 

1819 

194 


linger , . , „ J 

Chitteisaul 

• • ^ • • 

4 July 

1819 

195 

66. 

Villages of Zerewn, . , 

0!y» Miihaud" 

• • • « 

19 June 

1819 

196 


Gya Piiissbaud . . 


4 July 

i8ie 

197 

67- 

Kiish^, Poonr||i, ftc. . , 


• • • • 

19 June 

1819 

198 



• • • • 

4 July 

1819 

199 


VI., 


AprCNUIX, 

No, **». 


I'opies of Troniie#. 
Arc. 



.VI. 

Avpkndix, 

No. 29. 

t'oulitinrd, 

opies of Treaties, 

iSf. 
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Name of the Chief with whom the 

Date of the 

No.' 

Name of the State. 

Engagement was concluded. 

Treaty. 


Boondela Chiefs— 6on/iwa 

ed. 


68. 

Villages of Pura, &c. 

Salagram . . 

19 June 1812 

69. 

Komptah and Ragovvlah . . 

Salagram 

4 July i8i2 

Gopaul Laul . . . • 

4 July 1812 


Villages in Pergunnah ofj 
Meliur . . . . f 

Villages in Pergunnalis of > 
J.owrce and Kuttolah 3 

Gopaul Luul 

4 July 1812 

70. 

Doorjun Sing 

no date to this 


Purtaub Sing 

Sunnud. 

11 Jan. 1817 

72. 

Mufkree, &c. 

Newal Kiahore 

11 Jan. 1817 

73- 

i 

Simpthur . . , . 

Widow' of Bhurtjoo Chobee 
llunjeet Sing 

11 Jan. 1817 

12 Nov. 1817 1 

1 

! 

CiiiEi s of Pajpootana 


1 

1 

and Central India: 



74-! 

Rajah ofJyepore or Jyenagur 

Dheeraj Juggut Sing 

12 Dec. 1803 ! 


Rajah of Joudpore 

Sewajee Juggut Sing 

2 April 1818 

7.7. 1 

Maun Sing 

6 Jan. 1818 

76. 

liana of Oudipore 

Bhccni Sing 

13 Jan. 1818 

77* 

R ajah of Kishenghur 

Kulleeaun Sing 

28 Mar. 1818 

78. 

Rajah of Bickaneer 

Soorut Sing 

9 Mar. 1818 

79' 

Uawal of JessLilmcre 

Raw'ul Moolraj 

12 Dec. 1818 

80. 

Rajah of Kerowlee 

Jud Kool Cbanderbhol Hur - 1 
bukshpol Der . . . , J 

9 Nov. 1817 

81. 

Rajah of Serowce 

Rao Shoo Sing 

31 Oct. 1823 

82. 


Nabob Ameer Khan 

9 Nov. 1817 

83. 

Rajah of Kotah 

Omed Sing 

26 Dec. 1817 



Onied Sing 

25 Sept. 1819 

84. 

Rajah of Boondec 

1 Bishen Sing 

10 Feb. 1818 

8.7. 

Rajah of Lunavvara 

The Rajah 

14 Nov, 1803 

86 . 

Rajah of Soonth 

The Rajah 

15 Dec. 1803 

87. 

Rajah of Purtaubghur 

Shahanuit Sing . . * . . 

25 Nov. 1804 


Shahainut Sing 

5 Oct. i8i8 

88 . 

Nabob of Bhopaul 

Nuzeer Mahomed Khan 

a6Feb. 1818 

89. 

Rajah of Rhanswarra 

Race llaceaun Maha Rawul Sree 1 
Omed Sing . . . . . J 

16 Sept. 1818 

90. 



lluee Raeeuun Maha Rawul Sree 1 
Omed Sing . . , .v J 

16 Sept. 18 1 8 

91* 



Race Kaeeaun Maha Rawul Sree *1 
Omed Sing , • , . . J 

25 Dec. 1818 

92. 

Rajah of Dhoongerpore , . 

Race Raeeaun Maha Rawul Sree 
Jeswunt Siog ^ y • J 

11 Dec. 1818 

93- 

Dewass 

Tookoojee PdwjariwSl Anund Rao 1 
Powar' .... J 

i2rDec. 1818 

94- 

Dhar 

Ramchunder Rao l^owar 

10 Jan. 1819 


Ramchunder Rao Powar 

18 Dec. i8fli 

96. 

Villages in District of Saugur 

■ Ramclrundcr Bullar 

« 


No. on tia* 
preceding 
List. 


SOO 

201 

202 

203 

204 


227 

228 

2 2t> 

238 


133 
U 9 
242 

244 

24B 

24-7 

2.yS 

23 (> 

283 

237 

24 «> 

2 W 

246 

132 

134 
1 4( > 
26.3 
240) 

2.>1 

252 


260 

257 

269 

261 
278 

262 



518 


VI.— POLITICAL OR FOREIGN. 




Name of the Chief with whom the 

i 

[ Date of lUc 

No. 

Name of Uic State. 

Chiefs situated on the 
Western Coast of India : 

* Engagement was concluded. 

Treaty. 1 

96. 

Kattywar 

Piratical Mahraltas ; 

Jeejaboy 

12 Jan. 

17(^1 ; 

1 

i 

'.n- 

Dhingey 

Wngha Manick 

1 2G Dec. 

iSt>7 


Aranira 

Hate 

Srec Suggarainjcc . . \ 

Coer Babjec . . . . J 

1 4 Dec. 

! 

1S07 I 


Dewarka 

iNIooloo Manick . . 

14 Dee, 

1807 


Posetra 

Coer Mcgrajee 

Di'c, 

iS(i7 


Kutch, for Bale & Dewarka 

Kao Sree Kuidun 

! 



doonaghur 

llanicd Khan Bchaiider 

without (late 


TS'owannuggur 

Jan Jussajee 

j 27 Jan. 

1808 


Poorbiinder 

liana Sertaunjee and CoerHallajec 

1 Nov. 

1807 


Joreeabunder 

Khawass Suggaratn and Pragjec . . 

98. 

Cambay 

Moniuni Klian 

22 Oct 

1771 i 

i)ih 

Broach 

Imptyazood DowlahHaozud Khan J 
Bebauder DiUerjung (obsolete) j 

30 Nov. 

* / / ' 

1771 

I GO.' 

Cingerah 

Sciddee Hillol 

3 Jan. 

17<>1 j 

lOl. 

Colabba 

Raghojee Angria . . 

July 

1822 ' 

lUJ. 

Colaporc 

Kemsavant 

7 April 



1 

The Kajali 

1 Oct. 

1H12 ; 



Shahjee Chettraputty Maharaj 1 

30 Dee. 

182^ 


j 

Kurraveer . . . . J 



! 

i 1 

j 

Shahjee Chettraputty Maharaj i 
Kurraveer . . . . J 

23 Oer. 

ir> July 

1827 

1 829 

103. 

Sawaunt Warree . . 

Pond Sawunt Bounccllo 

3 Oct. 
17 I'Vb. 
17 Pub. 

1H12 

1819 

1820 

103*. 

Bringah Rajah 

• • 

24 Dec. 

175 « 

17()0 

104. 

1 05. 

Malabar Chiefs ; 

Badda Calamcur . . 

9 Sept. 

1760 


Cotiote .. «. 

• • •« •• •• •• 

23 Aug. 

G.O!) 

1761 

106. 

Cartenaddu 

. . 

30 Dec. 

107. 

Cherrika . . 

Burmese Frontier : 

- 

23 Mar. 


108. 

Assam 

Maha Raja Singy Deo . . 

28 Pub. 

•793 j 

^ 109. 

Cachar • . ■ • • • 

Govind Chunder 

f> Mar 

1824 ! 

HO. 

ij^^ntia • • j* • / • • 

VUm Sing , 

10 Mar. 

1824 

111. 

• • . . . . . • • 

RamSii^^ 

10 Mar. 

1824 

112. 

Johore » « • ■ • • 

. # • ...... •• •• •• •• 

2 Aug. 

1824 


No. on till* 
prt't'oUing 
List. 


48 




llii 


iiy* 

:*}) 

(id 

2 'i 
‘.2 Ho 

•JO.*', 

-H9 

•iUO 

i2o(> 

263 

•^74 

12 

•20 

16 

'^rj 

3 

34 

284 

285 

286 

287 


VI. 

Av»KHm\, 

No. 29 . 

CutUlfUift,'. 

( iipies of Tri atii'i 
«S:g. 



yi; 

Apvkvimx, 

No. 

i:>mlinvrd- 

L'opicH of* Treaties* 
&c. 
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No. 


113. 


Name of the State. 


Name of tbo Chief with whom the 
£nKageineiit wee concluded. 


* V. — State Pen.sioners. 


King of Delhi 


114. Nabob of Bengal 


115» 

116. 

117 


ii8< 


Eajab of Benares 

Nabob of Furruckabad 
Nabob of the Carnatic 


Rajah of Tanjore 


✓ 

} 


Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 

Scrajah Dowlah 
Jaffier AH Khan 
JafHer AH Khan 
Jaffier AH Khan 
Alloiy-o«Pow|ah Meer Mahomed ^ 
SaddockKhanBehauderAssud > 
Jung . . . . . . J 

Jaffier AH Khan 
Jaffier AH Khan 
Allow-o-Dowlah MeerMahomed"j 
SaddockKhanBehauderAssud > 
Jung .. .. J 

Naseer-ul-Mulk Imteasi-O-Dow- 
lah Nessaret Jung Meer Ma< 
homed Cossim Khan . . 

Meer Mahomed Cossim Khan 
Shujah-ul-Mulk Hossam-o-Dow-^ 
lah M ecr Mahomet Jaffier Khan > 
Bchauder Mahomet Jung J 

Jaffier AH Khan 

Nudjum-ul-Dowlah 
Nudjum-ul- Dowlah . . 

Sunnuds for Lord Clive's Jaghire 
Syef-ul-Dowlah . . 
Mebarek’Ul-powlfdi ^ . . 

Cheyt Sing 

Mehipnaraim . . . . 

Imdaud Hoossein Khati 
Mahomed All . . . . 


Mohpmed Ali 
Mahomed All 
Mahomed AH 
Omdut-ul-Omrah 
Azeem«ul*Dowlah . 
Tuljajee ' • * 

Sree Ram Purtaiji) 
Amer Sing ' . . 
Serfogee 


Date of the 
Treaty. 


22 Nov. 
6 Dec. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
12 Aug. 
19 Aug. 

31 Mar. 


and \ 

1764/ 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1765 

17^>5 

1765 

1765 

1765 

1757 

1757 

1757 

1757 

1757 


15 July 1757 
20 Dec. 1757 

1758 


1760 

27 Sept. 1760 
10 July 1763 

16 Sept. 1764 

20 Feb. 1765 
30 Sept. 1765 

176,5 

19 May 1766 

21 Mar. 1770 
ifi April ! 766^ 
14 Sept: 

30 Aug. 1765 
. June 

^24 Reb^ 

12 July 
26 Aug. 

31 July 

20 Oct. 

12 April 1776 
10 April 1787 
25 Oct. 1799 


1785 

1787 

1800 

1801 
1771 


No. on the 
preceding 
List. 


32 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
44 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 


i8 

21 

29 

^33 

46 

,47 

50 

66 
68 
* 76 
122 

30 
52 
45 
81 

83 
96 

111 

115 

57 

67 

84 

108 



Vj;-.POLITICAL OR FOREIGN. 


515 



— 

1 

Name of the Chief witli whom the 

Dale of 

tile 

No. 

Name of the State. 

* Engagement was concluded. 

'J’reaty. 

ii 9 - 

Nabob of Surat . . 

Meah Atchund 

4 MaV 

i 7.^»9 





i 7.'39 



Nasecr-ud-deen Khan 

1 3 

iSoo 

120. 

TI>e late Pei.bwa and | „ 

Malirattas . . j *' 

12 .Inly 
12 Oct. 

'739 ' 
17.015 1 



Seuram Punt Tatia 

14 Srpt. 

17(51 i 



Hagoha 

(i Mar. 

177.0 



Pcishwa Row IHindit Purdhnm . . 

May 

i 77 ii 



Hiigoha 

•24 Nov. 

1778 



iMadhoo How Narruiii 


1779 



Muclhoo Row Narruiti 

17 Mav 

1782 



Aladhoo Row Narraiu 

.hme 

171)0 



Hajce Rao 

31 Dec. 

1 S02 



Bajce Rao 

i() Dec. 

1803 



Bujee R ao 

14 May 

1804 



Bajee Rao 

13 .liine 

1817 

121. 

Amrut Rao 

(Brother of Bajce Rao) . . 

14 Aug. 

1803 

122. 

Sons and descendants of 

IlydcrAli 

27 May 

i 7^>3 * 


Ilydcr All and Tippoo, 
late Sultans of Mysore. 

IlydcT Ali 

23 Pel) 

17 ( 5(5 i 


IlydtT Ali 

3 April 

17^>9 ! 


Hyder Ali . . • • 

Tippoo Sultan 

8 Aug. 

177 ‘> ! 



ii Mar. 

1784 



Tippoo Sultan 

22 Feb. 

171)2 



Tippoo Sultan . . . . . . 1 

iH Mur. 

171)2 

123. 

j Late Pindarry Chiefs 

Sujahut Khan 

1 28 Nov. 

1818 

Naunidar Khan . . 

! 28 Nov. 

1 

1818 



„ . 

t 



No. on (he 
preixMliug 
List. 


H 

17 

no 

1 

'i 

'^4 

70 

71 

79 

9« 

i:\G 

145 

2352 

i*i7 

•27 

49 

/>4 

Ho 

93 

‘H 

*ir)/5 

1 !aG 


VI. 

AfIttHDiK, 

No. 29. 


Copioi of Treaties, 

Ar. 


— In the precedinjf List, the arramjement, afl the title exprcH.HOA it, i*< nroordinff to the rxinlinp; 
relations. Some Troaties, however, have become oliMoleto. Thus, for inAlanee, the Irenties eniiinornted 
under the 5th or concluding head, ontitle<l State PenHioners, may b«r t-onHidereil iw generally obaolete ; 
excepting the later engagements by whieh the allowances f>f these Cliiefs have been fixed, and the conditions 
on wnich the countries they formerly governed have been transferretl to the British (ioverninent. 

The Treaties also with the Chiefs on the Western Coast of India, marked 103*, 104, 105, 10(>, and I07. 
may be considered obsolete from the lapse of time, although they could nut l)e conveniently disDosed cd', in 
this arrangement, under any other head. A similar remark is applicable tu the Treaties with Colarn Hlmh of 
Scinde (see No. 15), another dynasty having Buhsei|uently obtained the government of that country, with 
which the engagements which follow nave been concluded. 

The Treaty with Umbajee Rao Engluli (sec No, 10), is marked as an obsolete engagement, the country 
ceded to US by thatTrcaty having on the i?2d Nov. 1805 been re trunsfernMl to Scindia. 

Many of the earlier engagements with the native States, enumerated umlor the 2d, lid and 4th beads of this 
List, have necessarily been superseded by the later Treaties, by which their present relations are established ; 
but the engagements which have thus in a manner lamome ohsoleU*, could not he clearly distinguished within 
the compass of a note, and a reference to the later documents will be suffieienl, in any case, to detrrinina 
whether those which precede them can be of any practical importance at the present time. 


vu 3 U 
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pies of Treaties, 

Indkx to the Treaties with the Native Princes and States of Asia, 


Note , — ITic Numbers of this Index refer to the Numbers only of the Second of the preceding Lists, in which the 
Treaties are classified according to the existing relations. 


A, 

Ava, 4. 

Achcen, 6. 

Affghanistan, 9. 

Arab tribes, 11. 

Ameer Klian, 82- 
Aramra, 97. 

Assam, 108. 
Azcem-ul-DowIah, 1 1 7* 
Amrut Rao, 121. 

Ameer Sing of Tanjorc, 118. 
Asuf-uI-l)owlah, 17. 

Ahmed Ali Khan, 17. 

Asuf Jab, 19. 

Anund Rao, 24. 

B. 

Busliire, 8. 

Bclasporc, 28. 

Baghal, 29. 

Boojyc, 31. 

Burro wlee, 35. 

Bussahir, 37. 

Bhurtpore, 40. 

Boondela Chiefs, 44 to 73. 
Bhuddowicc, 47. 

Bukht Sing, 54. 

Beejy Behauder, 6o» 

Bijawar, 61. 

Bhurtjoo Chobec, 72. 
Bickancer Rajah, 78. 
Boondec Rajah, 84. 

Bhopaul Nabob, 88. 
Bhanswarra Rajah, 89. 

Bate, 97. 

Broach, 99. 


Bringah Rajah, 103*. 

Badda Calamcur, 104. 
Burmese frontier, 108 to 112. 
Bengal Nabob, 1 14. 

Benares Rajah, 1 15, 

Bhoop Sing, 30. 

Bbunga Sing, 47. 

Bhecni Sing, of Oudiporo, 76. 

C. 

China, 1. 

Cochin China, 2. 

Caubul, 9. 

Carnatic Nabob, 117. 

Cochin, 23. 

Cutch, 25. 

Calpee Nana, 49. 

Cucheerah, 56. 

C-hillee, 58. 

Chukary, 60. 

Calingcr, 63. 

Chittcrsaul, 65. 

Central India. See Rajpoot- 
ana. 

Cambay, 98. 

Colabba, 101. 

Colapore, 102. 

Cotiote, 105. 

Cartenaddu, 106. 

Cherrika, 107. 

Cachar, 109. 

Cossim Alii, 114. 

Cheyt Siojg; i 

b. 

Dubey, 11. • 

Dhamee, 32. . 


Dholepore Rajah, 42. 
Dutteea Rajah, 46. 

Doorjun Sing, 70. 
Dhoongerpore, 92. 

Dewass, 93. 

Dhar, 94. 

Dhingee, 97. 

Dwarka, 97. 

Delhi, king of, 113. 

Dareao Sing, 63. 

F. 

Furruckabad Nabob, 1 16. 
Futtch Ali Shah, 7. 

Fiitteh Mahomed, 2'i. 
Fyzulah Khan, i7i 
Futteh Sing, 24. 

Futtch Sing, of Nahan, 33. 

G. 

Guicowar, 24. 

Gurhwal, 38. 

Gohud Rana (late), 42. 
Gopaul Sing, 62. 

Gya Purshaud, 66. 

Gopaul Laul,^ 69. 
Ginnerahytob^ 

Goburdhur 32. 

Holkar, 20. 

Hindoor, 34. 

Himmut Behaudtv^ 44. 

Hyder AUvitid; - > 
Hans-raj, 25. - : ' " 

J. - ' 

Jaut and other Stattfi oh the 
right bank of the 

40. to ^^2..,. , ;V* 
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Jhansi Subadar, 45. 

Joogul Pursbaud, 58. 

Jycpore Rajah> 74. 

Joudporc Rajah, 75. 
Jessulmere Rawal, 79. 
Joouaghur, 97. 

Joreeabunder, 97. 

Jyntia, 110. 

Johore, 112. 

Jaffier Alii, 114. 

Jcswunt Rao Holkar, 20. 
Juggut Sing, 29. 

Jey Sing, 43. 

Jecjaboy, 96. 

Imdaud iloossein Khan, 116. 

K. 

Khyrpore, 16. 

Koobar, 30. 

Koar Soonce Sab, 48. 

Koar Lucbmon Sing, 51. 
Kisborc Sing, 52. 

Kotra, 55* 

Kusbab, 67. 

Komptab, 69. 

Kishenghur Rajab, 77. 
Kerowlee Rajah, 80. 

Kotah Rajah, 83. 

Kattyirar, g6, 

Kerrut Sing, 42. 

Kulleeaun Sing, 77. 

L. 

Lahore, 14. 

Laul Shew, 56. 

Laul Aumaun Sing, 57. 

Laul Doonierput, 59. 
Lunawara Rajah, 85. 
Luchmon Sing, 51. 

M. 

Muscat, 10. 

Mysore Rajah, si. 

Malwa and Sirhmd, 87. 
Magherry, 41. 

Mataud, 55. 

Meber^ 

Muderie, 7t; 

Malabar Chiefs, 105 to 107. 
Mobartk«ut-Ooideh, it4' 


Mehipnarrain, 115. 

Mysore Sultan, 122. 
Mahomed Ali, 117, 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, so. 
Maba Cluind, 28. 

Maun Chund, 31. 

Maun Sing of Joudporc, 75. 

N. 

Ncpaiil, 13. 

Njigpore, i8. 

Nizam, 19. 

Naban, 33. 

Nagodts r>6. 

Nawal Kisbwur, (>4. 

Newaul Kishorc, 72. 
Nownnuggur, 97. 
Nudjuni-ui-Dowlab, 114. 
Naumdar Khan, 1 23. 

Nana Govind, Rao of Cal- 
pee. 49. 

Nawal Kisbwar, 64. 

O. 

Oude, 17. 

Ooreba or Tcbree Rajah, 50. 
Oudipoor Rana, 7(>. 

Onied Sing of Kotub, 83. 

P. 

Persia, 7. 

Persian Gulf, 1 1 . 

Putteala, 36. 

Ptinna, 53. 

Puway, 54. 

Purseram, 5/3. 

Poker Pursbaud, 67. 

Purtaub Sing, 71. 
Purtaubghur Rajali, 87, 
Posetra, 97. 

Poorbunder, 97, 

Peishwa, 120. 

Pindarry Chiefs, 123. 
Pursojee Dhootla, 18. 

Q. 

Queda,5. 

R. 

Rohillaf, 17. 

Rewah, 43. 

VI. 3 U 2 


Rygown, 57. 

Uuttun Sing, f>i. 

Ragowlah, (>9. 

Uunjeet Sing of Lahore, 14 
of Simpthur, 73. 

Rnipootana and Central In- 
dia, 74 to 95. 

Rnmehunder Rullar, 9.'^. 
RaS'uUKhyina. 11. 

Uabujee Rhoosla, 18. 

UuodiT Paul, 31. 

Rain Sing, 3.^, 3r,. 

S. 

Siam, 3. 

Sfiiule, i/i, 

Scindia, i(i. 

Sieeini, 2t*. 

Seik or Hill Chiefs, 27 to 38. 
Sattara, .jg. 

Soulmwvil, 57, 

Sulagrnm, ( 18 , 

Simpthur, 73. 

Serowee Rajab, 81. 

Soonth Itnjah, 8(j. 

Sawaunt Warruc, 103. 
Scrlbgoe, 1 1 8. 

Shall Auluni. 113. 

Scrajab Dowlab, 114. 
Syef-ul-l)owIab, 114. 

Surat Nabob, 119. 

Sujahut Khan, 123- 
Sultan bin Suggur, 11. 
Sbujah-ul-Dowlab, 17. 
Saadiit Ali, 17. 

Sulabut Jung, 19. 

Srec Ram Purtaub, 118. 

T. 

Travancore, 22. 

Tehrce Rajab, 50. 

Tanjore Rajab, 118. 

Tippoo Sultan, 122. 

Tuljajee, 118. 

W. 

Western Coast of India, 

96 to 107. 

- Z 

Zerown, 66. 


Vi. 

m. 

Copies of Treaties, 
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VI. 

AppiuiDiX) 

No. ^9. 

conUmud. 

Copies ofTreatieg, Articles of Convention between the Honourable Jonathan Demean, Esq., President 
and (governor in Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Honourable East* 
India C'oriipany of the one part, and Roivjec Appajee, for and on behalf of Anund 
Rao Guicowar Senakasskell Shumshere Behander, of the otlier part, for ' the 
security of the dominion and government of the Guicowar in Gnzerat 

Article 1. — ^Thc said Rowjee Appajee having solicited the assistance of the English 
troops against Mulhar Kao, with a view of bringing him to reason, either by peaceable or 
hostile means, so as to prevent his ruining the country of the state of the Guicowar, of which 
Anund Kao is the proper and legitimato heir and he.ad ; and the English troops under the 
command of Major Walker having accordingly arrived in the territories of the Guicowar, 
and the said Rowjee Appajee being also come to Cambay to meet the Honourable the 
Governor : It is hereby agreed by and between them, that the expense already incurred, and 
such others as may hereafler be occasioned, for the pay, allowances, and transportation of 
the troops, expenditure and transportation of stores, animuuition, &c. shall be accounted 
for and paid, with interest at the rate of three-quarters per cent, per month of thirty days, 
by the said Rowjee Appajee, on Anund Rao (iuicowar, and the state afore.said, in two 
nistalrueiils ; the first to become due on or before the r)th of October next, and the second 
on or before the 5111 of January 1803, for the security of which he assigns and mortgages 
the Guicowar s share of the district of Attaveesy, near Surat ; hereby agreeing that, on 
failure of the first instabnents, the English are to take possession of the said country, and 
to retain the same under their own collection and management, until the whole be fully 
cleared and made good to the Honourable Company, with interest. 

Article 2. — It is further hereby stipulated bet ween the Honourable East-India Company 
and the Guicowar State, that the latter shall permanently subsidize from the Honourable 
Company a force of about two thousand sepoys, one company of European artillery, and 
its proportion (consisting of two companies) of Lascars, the estimated expense of which, 
including establishment of stores, being about (>5,()00 rupees penuonth : It is hereby agreed 
that lamled jaidad or funds he assigned so as fully to cover this expense, and whatever it 
may amount to, from such part of the (xuicowar territories as may he hereafter fixed, in 
view to tlio greatest convenience of both parties ; but this article is not to be carried into 
effect till the war against K hurry be closed, when it is also proposed, through the co-ope- 
ration of the English, to effect a reduction in the number of the Arab force now kept up, 
and meanwhile this is to bo considered as an eventual, and to remain at present an entirely 
secret article. 

Article 3. — The pergunnah of Chourassey, and the Guicowar’s share of the choute of 
Surat having been ceded to the Honourable Company in pursuance of the engagetnent, by 
letters to that effect from the late Govind Rao to the Honourable the Governor of Bombay, 
the same is hereby confirmed for ever. 

Article 4. — This agreement to be binding and permanent when ratified by , the SuprcKpe 
Government of Bengal, who, in all political concerns, control the other presidencies, but in 
the mean time to be in full force. 

In witness whereof, the parties have interchangeably set hereunto their hands 
in Cambay, this 15th day of March 1802. 

A true copy (Signed) jl. Shank, , 

Actg, Pn. 

(Signed) J. Duncan, 

(Sijneil) Rowjbb Appajisk. 
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AvnKIHX, 

No. <26. 

(Miilriiwf*/- 

Agreement concluded between the Resident at JBaroda, and Anund Rao GwicoM^ar. — “ , 

dated the 29t!i July 1802. ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ Ac 

I, Anxjnd Rao Guicowar Sena Khass Khel Sliumshore Behnudcr, do hereby ronnriu and Malsu Kaiini 
ratify such compacts and agreements as niy faithful dewan, Kowjtv Apjmjee, hath in my (In the Hajah'f 

name and on my behalf made and concluded with the Honourable the (Governor of lh)inbay. *ovn hainlwritingl 

First. I hereby confirm and ratify such grants of land as iiiy said dewan, Kowjee Appajoe, 
has made to the Honourable Company, either in enain or jaydad ; and I alst» declare, Uiat 
I hold myself, ray heirs and successors, bound to repay in money, or in such further lauded 
assignments as may be sufficient for the purpose, all debts aiul e\pensi*s which the Knglish 

Government have been at or contracted in the course of the military opc'ratious in (iiizerat, 

undertaken for the support of my government. 

Secondly. I entirely approve and liigldy cominen<l the prmlenct' of my dewan in having 
obtaineil a body of English troops to remain permanently in this country, as on their courage 
and fidelity 1 place an unlimited dependence. 

I have determined that the payment of this subsidiary fi-rce shall commence from the 
first of this month, English style, or first of Assar l.s5^.b Hlndcc an a. 

Thirdly. As I repose an entire confidence in the English, f di'pend on their friendship to 
shield me from misfortunes. I am sensible lh(*re are many e\il-ilisposed persons amongst 
the Arabs, who, disregarding my legal autliority, have plotted aL^ainst my hhcrly, and even 
my life. By the favour of God they have been <lcfeatcd ; but shmdd tlu‘ir wickiul niachina* 
tions at any time hereafter succeed, I shall expect the English to reh ase me ; and desire 
tliat all my acts and deeds, although executed by me in the usual fi'nn uhile in that slate* 
of restraint, may be considered as of no validity. I desire, tlierefort*. tlial my subjects will 
pay no attention to my orders in this situation, ])ut hear what Maj(»r Walkcu* has to say. 
strictly following his directions, and assisting him in ewery measure I hat he shall devise or 
direct for restoring my person to freedom. 

Whoever, in short, shall either bring Canoojeo into the management of atVairs, or shut 
me up in the fort of Haroda or olsewliere, is a rebel ; and I fully autht rize the aforesaid 
Major Alexander Walker, or the person entrusted with the chief management, of the 
Company’s affairs in Guzerat, to chastise such disturbers of government, and bring them to 
that punishment which is due to those that endanger the person of their sovereign in every 
part of the world. 

Thus, therefore, I order all the faithful officers of goverimnuit, silladars, schundies, and 
others, on any of the foregoing events occurring, to obey Major Walker s orders. 

Fourthly. Whereas it is signified in certain urtieles of agreement bi*tw<’en the Honourable 
Copapany and ray dewan, Rowjee Appajee, that the English (Government is dispost'd t(j 
assist in reducing the Arab force in my service. Major Walker, Kesi<loiit on the part of tlie 
English Government at Baroda, cuusents to assist me with a ]>ecuiuary loan to effect this 
reduction on the following terms : 

Fifthly. As it seems impossible that I can retrieve myself or my country from its ppesfuit 
embarrassments without reforming and reducing the expiuise in every department, J do 
hereby promise and agree to make the necessary reductions by dt^grees, 'I'lio ()bjccts of 
reduction are contained in the annexed account; and if possible, they shall bo cffectccl at 
the periods specified opposite to each of the articles. 

Sixthly. Before any money is to be advanced. Major Walker must be satisfied tliat a real 
and effective reduction shall take place. Fur this purpose, an exhibition must be made ot 
the accounts and muster taken of the troops in the presence of three persons, viz, Ono on 
the part of the Company, one on the part of the Guicowar government, and the third by 
such of the jamadars or parikhs as may be the agents of the sebundy. According to this 
muster the aceounts shall he taken and discharged. 

Seventhly. 
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No. 29. Seventhly. I do hereby further agree and promise, that I shall positively reduce the 

iionUnuci. Arab and other force within six or eight months after the present reduction is accomplished, 
oTl' t’ standard of Futteh Sing’s time; but to enable me to perform this stipulation^ it will 

ofwei rea les, necessary for the English Government to assist me, as they have done on the present 
occasion. 

Eighthly. Provision is already made in the fourth article of agreement, executed and ihter- 
changed between the Honourable tlie Governor of Bombay and my dew^an, Rowjee Appajee, 
bearing date the 6th June or 5th Suffer last, for the payment of the principal and interest 
of the money to be advanced by the Company ; but as it has since neen proposed to pay 
the same off one year sooner than is thereby provided, by applying the entire russed of the 
lands appropriated by that article to the amount of 1 1,75,000 rupees per annum to the dis- 
chai^ing in equal proportions of the principal and interest of the money to be advanced by 
the Company, and by such other persons as may engage therein. Major Walker accepts of 
the inodificatioii by which the Company’s advance may be liquidated one year sooner than 
it would be by a strict adherence to the letter of treaty ; it being, however, always 
understood, that the provisions in the fourth article of the said treaty of the 6th June, or 5lh 
of Suffer, arc always in full force, the same as if this subsequent engagement liad not been 
made, in the event of the repayment of the Honourable Company’s loan, as well of princmal 
as of interest, failing to be made good in the more speedy mode now proposed. The 
amount of the above receipt, or russed, is to be collected every year from the coniavisdars 
of the pergunnahs allotted for this purpose in the treaty of tlic 6th of June, by such persons 
as the Government of Bombay may appoint. 

Ninthly. Interest on that part of tlie pecuniary assistance and aid which the Company 
may give on this occasion shall be reckoned and accounted for from the time the said 
Company may raise a loan for that purpose, and it shall be reckoned every six months, at 
the rate of three-auarters per cent, per month of thirty days, instead of every year, or every 
twelve months ; all or any loss by exchange or otlierwise, which may arise by bringing the 
money from Bombay to this place, shall be on my account, and made good by me and my 
successors. 


Tenthly, Conformably to Major Walker’s suggestions and wishes the articles contained 
in this declaration were written, and to which I have given my assent. But on the event of 
evil-disposed persons attempting any thing unfair or unreasonable against my person, my 
dewan, Rowjee Appajee, his son, his brother, nephews, or relations, and Madow Rao 
Tatia Muzumdar, or even should I myself, or my successors, commit any thing improper 
or unjust, the English Government shall interfere, and see in either case that it is settled 
according to equity and reason. 

I have also required of Major Walker, on the part of the Company, to promise that tny 
state and government shall be permanent, and descend to the lineal inhgritQrs of theiDiisilud, 
and that the dewanship shall bo preserved to Rowjee -Appajee, , 

In the last place, I desire to form the most intimate connexion with the Company, and 
that all business with the Poona Durbar may be jointly managed by the English Residstit 
and my vakeel. - 

Such are my wishes and sentiments, so help me God. 

Given at Baroda, 29th of July 1802.* ** ^ 

Witnesses,— * < ’ 

Gopaul RaoBapooiee, Vakeel, in behalf of Seimkas^ KHel ShatheherO 
Megl. De. Lima e Sordzas. » v ? ♦ 


* dtte of the Milirattii tenlon intfae bttidwHtiik of tlie u alto die thrnatum 

3ena,KaBt KbelSIjamtbereBcbeuder. ^ 

The following wordt ate wfittea ia the Bajak’a owa hmdi I 

** The abore^writttn la true." . fStal.) 
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Trakslation of ail Ikarnambh, or Oblig-ation if Allo^iance^ presontad by 
LatU Skeu>, Rajah of Cucheerak aud IS agode, 

WhebIeas I, Laul Shew Raje Sing, sincerely professing my subniisKion and attachment 
to the Britisli Government, have invariably manifested my obcJiencc to tlie officers appointed 
to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcuiid from tlio ]>oriod of its first annexation 
to the British territories ; and whereas an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, having 
lately been required of mo: therefore, and with a view to confirm my obedience and attach- 
ment to the ^itish Government, have prepared and hereby present this ikarnameh, con- 
taining nine distinct Articles, to Mr. J, Kioliardson, from whom I have received a snnnud 
confirming to me all my ancient possessions in this proviiwe ; and 1 hereby declare, that 
1 will scrupulously observe all the articles contained in the ikarnameh, and never evade nor 
infringe any one of them. 

Article 1. — hereby engage never to connect myself with any marauders or plunderers, 
either within or out of the province of Ihnulelcuiul, to affiu-d them no asylum, or permit 
their families or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse 
and correspondence with them. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dependents and servants of the British Government ; and if at any time a dispute 
should arise on account of mahal or village, or from any other cause l)etw<‘en mo and any 
of the rajahs and chiefs of this province in dependence (Ui the British Government, I agree 
to submit such dispute, witlioiit delay, to flic officers (»f the British (iovcMninent for their 
decision, and implicitly to observe and abide by what decision shall be passed upon it. I 
further ongoge to make no reprisals on any one for past injuri(‘s, nor to seek redress by 
force witliout the permissitm of the British (iovernment, and always to be obedient and 
submissive to the Government. 
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Article 2. — I engage to guard all the j>asses up (he Ghauts wliicli are situated in my 
possessions, in such a manner as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and evil-disposecl 
persons from ascending or descending the Ghauts by any of those passes, and from entering 
the Britinli territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances ; and if any sirdars t>r troops 
should meditate an invasion of tlie British territories through my ]) 0 SH(‘ssiunM, 1 engage to 
give timely^ notice thereof to the officers of the Britisli Govornnieiit, and to use every pra(‘- 
ticable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

Article 3. — Whenever the British trooj^s shall have occasion to ascend tlie Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated within my possessions, 1 agree nut only not to obstruct or irupedi* 
their progress, hut to depute an intelligent pt^rson to conduct tln*m by the most convenient 
route, and to furnish them with necessary supplies and provisions so long us they shall 
cqiithiuc within or in the vicinity of niy possessions. 

Adrjficl© 4.— If any of the subjects of the British Government abscond and take refuge 
in any of my villages, 1 engage to deliver up such person to the officers of tln» British 
Goveiviment immediately on liis being demanded ; and if any of my ryots or remiiajars 
ttbecioiid end refuge iu the British territories, I agree to submit to the principal officer 
in Hundelcund a statement of my complaint against such a person, and to abide by wliat- 
ever orders may be passed on tlie occasion agreeably to tlio regulations of the Govern- 
meut, and to take no steps of my own acconi to apprehend, him. 

Article 5.— I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers iu any of my villages ; and if 
property of inemhanU^^^w be stolen or robbed in any of the villages subject to 

my aiimbniy, r agree to render the zemindars of such village responsible for the rcKtiiution 
of (he stolen property, or for the delivery of the thief or robber to the officers of the British 
Government; and if any felon or murderer, or person or persons amenable to the 
IbMHi doifliwUted !h the British pos8e8.sion8 should take irefuge in any of my villtos, 

L' engage tb seiae and deliver over such ofTenders to the British Go vernmeiit, not to permit 
thein et^pe fhoM my potsett^ 

ArttiH ft— RaViiig presented a statement and list of Uie villages in my possession, 

and 
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Appendix, 

No. ^9^ and having obtained a siinnud for the samc^ I therefore promise and engage, that if amongst 

emtinHrtf. the Villages enumerated and statqd by me, any village the property of any other person 

Tl r ties jP*‘oved, or it shall appear that, during the govern- 

opieso^^ rca les, Nawab Ali Behauder, the said village or villages were not in my possession^ 

I bind myself to abide by whatever the British Government shall be pleased to direct^ and 
obey the same implicitly. 

Article 7. — Whereas Gopaul Sing of the Boondella caste, and Bchauder Sing of the 
Purbar Seit, have rebelled against the British Government, and have plundered and carried 
their outrages into the villages granted by the British Government to the Rajah Bukht Sing 
and Kishore Sing, 1 thereh)rc engage and promise not to give the above rebels shelter or 
protection in any part of my possessions, and not to sufler them to pass through my terri- 
tories to thos(‘ of eitlier of the aforesaid rajahs, or of the British Government : and if the 
said men shall, either ojicnly or secretly, come into niy possessions, I will, by every means 
in niv power, aUenipt to seize or apprehend tlieni ; and if in the execution of this engage- 
ment i arn negligent, or step aside from its performance, I agree to any responsibility that 
the British Government may think proper. 

Article 8 — As the villages inserted in the snnnud now granted by the British Go- 
vernment are my hereditary property, descended to me through many generations, and 
as I am now in possession thereof, 1 hereby bind myself, that after having received my 
sunmul from the British (iovernment, 1 will not require or ask to be put in possession of 
one village amongst the bofore-eiuimeraled villages, nor require from the British Govem- 
ineiit any aid for their government. 

Article y. — I will appoint, on my part, a person from amongst those in whom I have 
confidence, who shall remain at all times as a vakeel for the transaction of my business in 
the prescMicc of the representative of the Governor-general in Bundelcund ; and if the 
British representative shall on any account, or for any fault, be displeased with the above 
person, I will recall him and send another. 

This engagement, conlaining nine articles, under my seal and signature, I have delivered 
unto the British (xovernment ; and I promise to bind myself strictly to abide by the above 
* stipulated articles, and in no sort deviate therefrom. 

Given this 11th March 1801), equal 10th Cheyte 1210 F. 8. 


Translation of a Sunnud to Lawl Shew Raje Sing, 

Be it known to all chondries, kanongoes, zemindars, and mokuddums of the tuppa of 
Nagode and ( hucheerah, in the pergunnah of, in the province of Bundelcund, that whereas 
Laul Shew Raje Sing, one of tlie hereditary chieftains of the province of Bundelcund, 
having from tlie period of the annexation of the said province to the territories of the 
Honourable the East-lndia Company, invariably observed a friendly conduct, and refrained 
from every outrage or any sort of improper conduct, and now manifests his wish to bt 
admitted to obedience and submission to the British Government, and having lately pre- 
sented an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Government by the hands 
of dewan Dareao Sing, and requesting that a sunnud confirming him in the property an4 
possession of the villages now occupied by him : he therefore enters into the present engage- 
ment, consisting of nine articles, expressive of hb sincere attachment and fidelity to the 
Government ; therefore, and with a view to the ontire satisfaction of the British Govern^ 
ment, and to the support of his claims as an hereditary chieftain of this province, ,^ 
villages contained in the subjoined schedule, which from ancient times have been and 
are in his possession, are hereby granted to the said Laul Shew Raje Sing ; and tber siSa 
villages shall continue in the permanent possession of the said Laul Shew Raje 
and bis successors, so long as he and they shall continue strictly to adhere tOviMhl 'eoflf 
ditions of the ikarnameh, and to be obedient and subnq^ve to the British 
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The villages Numerated below shall be confirmed and continued to him and his heirs free 
of revenue ; the choudries, kanongoes, zemindars, and mokudduma of the said villag«* 
will continue as heretofore to exercise their duties in their respective villages, under tlu' 
authority cf the said Laul Shew Rajo Sing ; and it is the duty of tlie said Laul Shew 
Raje Sing to render his ryots and zemindars happy and grateful by the just admiiiisinitioti 
of his government ; to devote Ins utmost attention to tlie prosperity and improvement of 
the country ; and, finally, to remain firm in his obedience and submission to the British 
Government, according to the several stipulated articles of the engagement. After the 
sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council shall ho obtained awl 
exchanged for and substituted in the place of the present sunnud granted by the agent to 
the Governor-general. 


Cuchecrah, with a Gurry 
Kuttaur . . 

Pokharrah 
Umgerreh 
Mogaiiny . . 

Dhumnahey 

Polhimpore and Ghograh 
Loboreah . . 

Kunholey 
Etahah 
Bodali 
SouCah 
GoKorey . . 

Burrcwlee 
Bhuggertolawhey 
Doowurah 
Tettyhecdandy 
Mojekahpaw 
Pepmwhey 


.Cb^Vihaur''.. 
Muvhbwi^iv jd 



fitawatiyvkibri -ii'; 

rejKui.'flOsd J. 

Ui/riik i><a 

'i 

Bo#^yah • • i 


St.\tement. — T alooka Cneheerah and 
1 K liomorcah . . . . i 

1 Nagode> with a Gurry . . i 

1 Etwah . . . . . . ] 

1 Puthoroundah . . • . i 

1 Piithowndah . . . , i 

1 Loothgaws . « . . 1 

3 Jakhey . . . . • , i 

i Deyhce . . . . . . i 

1 Lulliha .« .. .. 1 

i Jellerra , , . . l 

1 Bubroshah . , . . i 

i Burkoonegah . . . . i 

l Hohuneah . • . . i 

1 Suddowuh . . . . 1 

X Kutchelowhaw . . . . i 

X Bickrah . . . . • • l 

1 Kurdwali Khurd . . . . i 

1 Etawah . . . . . . 3 

1 Utrawrah a 

1 Kennowtah .. .. x 

j . Jcllowrah . . 
a Pipperey . . 
f jMuzzaweh 

•• 

ii . ^oyrah' 

‘Tv j .. 

• C^hrlndfcdbA- ' . . 




Bedwah Khurd . . 

VI. 3 X 


Kagnde. 

Barateyah 
Burn ley all (Burry) 

Bhand 
Etawah . . 

Banibkoro 
Mohokeer 
Chuckohul . . 

Huhey-pour, with Gurry 
Hubsar 
Kiilpoorah 
Kulpoorcy 
Joyetpore 
Mttur 

Mohorey , . » . 

IVIogawhur 
Pathorah Badmyinee, 
with a Gurry . , 
Kliojorey . . 
Unterbeddiah 
Kooldawhal) 

Muzgawah 
Kltoojah . . 

Echub Khurd 
Gohcrawali Khurd 
Luttyrey , . 

Mtttteyrug 

Umderry Mohuntollah 
BodahsKhurd .. 
yhtamh . . . . 

Npddaw . . • r. 

;Xidpooraii- ‘ 

KoiMiey' 

ittui'd#ah tSAl-aK*^' * ' 
Bhactonrey 


Dawmahah 
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Dawmahah 
Baboopore 
, Burkhorah 
Burrah 
Pipperey 
Ukkahow . < 

Dag war 
Nogoah 
Murwah 
Putwar 
Koolgarry 
Umkoohey 
Buttayheyah 
Toorkahah 
Juokaho . . 
Nucktellowali 
Boyrawgul 
Boyrawgul 
Manickpore 
Bussowrah 
Kumdowbah 
Khoe 

Dhunneb . . 
Kolaundow 
Summowawar 
Hurban . . 
Kbeyrooab 
Kburrey . . 

Sunrcy Bunjerry , 
Killowndbab 
Gubborawo Burry 
Bundarabab 
Kurrawbcy Burry 
Mojakbur 
Blaw 

Putteyab . . 

Kurroy Kburd 
Kurrowar 
Gurrowby 
lluggorawah 
Koolwah . • 

Gowreah Checkley 
Woomrut, with Gurry 
. Woodun . . 

Poondey Kohawrey 
Axnleah . • 


Babar • « 


1 

Bhutnohaur, with a Gurry 

1 

Burrah 

• a 

1 

Ghotey . • 

1 

Luckmud . . 

, , 

1 

Ukhownah 

1 

Lalpore . . 

. . 

1 

Moorreyah 

1 

Butcbbohey 

. . 

1 

Kubehnar 

1 

Purroreyrah 


1 

Bumrahey 

1 

Puthorah, with a Gurry . . 

1 

Boorliey Murhan 

2 

Dbowrah . . 


1 

Busturrah Burrowhard . . 

2 

Bearpore . . 



Loyjannah 

1 

Uttraurrey 


1 

Burhauttah 

1 

Gurwooah 



Woordawnah 

1 

Woognakey 



Lunggirgawah Burry 

1 

Woomry . . 


1 

Bunglaur Gulley . . 

2 

Kbcrudawoorah . . 


1 

Burkutchchey 

1 

Jcgnabaut, with a Gurry 

1 

Loyjahah . . 

1 

Durrecban 


1 

Puthorauttah 

1 

Kutcb Koue 


i 

Nubusstah 


Tukkoorey 


1 

Jooraurwarpore . . 

1 

Ghoraulty 


1 

Sorebah, with a Gurry . . 

1 

Sullohegan 


1 

Boomrahaw Choonnah 


Supty * , 


1 

Rampore . . J 


Koossicy . . 


1 

Rhoorhawrey • , 

1 

Doorawhau 


1 

Kawpcr m uddo wah 

f. 

Kutch 


1 

Pursowar , • 

1 

Chiddan . . 


1 

Jhungodar . . • • 

1 

Putnate . . 


1 

Baboopore Paker. • 

3 

Purraintollah 


1 

Aumkoohuy Burrcy 

1 

Boodliaudo 


1 

Tellowndah 

1 

Subiiah . . 


1 

Kburwah . . 

1 

Korrohcgah 


1 

Boodkhurwah 

1 

Kodawharey 


1 

Kotah 

1 

Dawaur Kburd . . 


1 

Etawah Burrah . . . . 

1 

Salpore 


1 

Berrowley . . 

1 

Peprokhar, with a Gurry 

1 

Powoheyah . , * . 


Bhurry 

. . 

1 

Rorur 

9 

Toorrey . . 

. . 

1. 

Chotah Jhen^y. . 

Ummertey 

. . 


ShasareyBuny .« . . 

i 

Bansseyburry 

• • 

1 

^ Moorug Dewarey 

2 

Burkachey 

. , 

1 

Simrey . . . * . V 

Chund Rooab, with 

TT 


Buddhawokhurd . . ^ • 

’4 

Gurry . • . • 

f 

Woomrey 

si 

Doobeh Heyah • *. 

. , 

1 

Saheypore Muhudah^ . 

1 

Luckrut .. 

• • 

1 

LuUoheyah •• - 


Khurhoundah • • 



^^degt^rey ^ \ 

Woomrey*. •• 


‘J 

Puogurrah .. 

Itorohsyah • • 



^k>y{oney * . 

> 



’WooInTflSr^ 
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Wpomrey 
JVIoheywoah 
Uaibyah • • 

Dhoraharah 
Putnah 
Utterhaugh 
Echowby Burry . . 
Jugganauthporc . . 

Porey 
Murhcy . . 

Kodaliurry Khurd 
BurhaCtah 
Fulkall . . 

Goorriab Goondeah 
Inchol Ram pore . . 

Boodkharc 
Woordnny Burry 
Kurrohhcyah Khurd 
Gurrah Moorkatty 
Nurhatirpore 
Aukawhcy 
Moorreah 
Buttohcyah Khurd 
Sunbursah 
Bidjohorah 
.Sunkunchur . . , 

Rohongah Khurd 
Goonkaur 
Dhunneah 
Mudggawah 
Buggowley 
Unterhcddcah 
Burkonneah 
Majan LuUoheyali 
Khakhorey Kutter 
Nowneah .r • 
koolpooreah ^ • - 

Tigrah • . 

Etwah . • . * 

Ghaiiahaw 

Boodkfian .. - 

JLolwrondi, with a 
j[>eyl^ Mahodahey^. 
Httrdootth’ : ••■''■■r ; vJ 


Dinponc Woomrey 

i 

Rhublxirah 

Burrah . . 

1 

Goojhore 

Marhey . . 

1 

BuBsnwbah 

Barrauje . . 

1 

Rickey 

Telgawnh . . 

i 

Dandy 



Punharcry 

Tallookah Puttaur. 


Jhokhoro . 

Raniporc Buckawah 


Kooinbey 

Uindurrey 

1 

K arrow by 

Bareiiioy %. 

1 

Piprnwgiir 

Raur 

i 

Pipperculi 

Guthawoteii 

1 

Koonncyali 

Mogurdahch 

1 

Piinnah 

Bhobooralt 

1 

Punney 

Pipperah Burrali Dandy 

3 

.Tliiinjcy . . 

Mohonnah 

1 

(Jurrorry .. 

Khammoreah 

1 

Murpholicy 

Lursohawhey 

1 

llurliaw .. 

(Jmgaur 

1 

Miulggawali 

Rudjowmy 

] 

Bechnwuli 

Ummahdandy 

1 

IJinbab 

Dhokokhuwn 

1 

Kootrnwliey 

Purswahneah 


Kodorcy . . 

i Koledurrey 

' j 

Sokhowab 

! Bijjah Cawhaur . . 

I 

Rtw.'ib 

1 Dubrali . . 

L 

Boodkbun 

I Dhowsando 

1 

Low] ban . . 

j Kaurcy Mautly . . 

1 

Gedrawbey 

1 Khamali . . 

1 

Jiiinri^ab . . 

j Dobhaw , , 

1 

( ioillicyniy 

Puthut 

1 

Koorabbey 

Burrell 

1 

Kotbowtab 

Burrowobowce . . 

1 

'Dniksanali 

Joosgawuh 

1 

Molionnab 

Kurrowndy 

1 

Cuwnp(M)raIi 

Lunghohey 

1 

i Kodedurrab 

Kurrey 

1 

Kaurrajbaro 

Maullun . . 

1 

Ludbiid . . 

Tickkur . . 

1 

Goorhaw . . 

Doongreeah 

1 

Guttowah 

Roy Moonli . . 

1 

Mundocti . • 

Buddhawah 

1 

Tigghorey T 

Maharaujepore . . 

1 

Koteme»8 . . 

jharriah . . 


; Sursawhawet 

TcoUiah Jhare .. 

1 

j . 

! 


'^X>ki^ 26th March 1909, correiponding with 19^ Choity 12KJ 1*. S. 
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Translation of an IttilaN Nam£H> addressed to the Chief of the Country of Malwa 
and iSzrAeW, on this side of the river 

It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the existence of yesterday, that the 
detachment of British troops to this side of the Sutlege was entirelv in acquiescence to the 
application and earnest entreaty of the chiefs, and originated solely through friendly con- 
siderations in the British to preserve the chiefs in their possessions and independence. 
A treaty having been concluded on the 6th of April 1809 between Mr. Metcalfe, on the 
part of the British Government, and Maharajah jRunjeet Sing, agreeably to the orders of 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing 
for the satisfaction of the chiefs of the country of .Malwa and Sirhind, tlie pleasure and 
resolutions of Government, contained in the seven following articles. 

Ist. The country of the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind having entered under the protec- 
tion of the British Government, in future it shall be secured from the authority and con- 
trol of Maharajah Runjeet Sing, conformably to the terms of the treaty. 

2d. The country of the chiefs thus taken under protection shall be exempted from all 
pecuniary tribute to the British Government. 

3d. The chiefs shall remain in the exercise of the same rights and authority within 
their own possessions, which they enjoyed before they were taken under the British pro? 
lection. 


4tli. Whenever a British force, for purposes connected with the general welfare, shall 
be judged necessary to march through the country of the said chiefs, every chief shall, 
Avitfiiii his own possession, assist and furnish the British force, to the full of his power, with 
supplies of gram and other necessaries which may be demanded. 

5th. Should an enemy approach from any quarter, for the purpose of conquering 
country, friendship and mutual interest require that the chiefs join the British army with 
their forces, and exerting themselves in expelling the enemy, act under discipline and 
obedience. 

6th. Any European articles brought by merchants from the eastern districts for the use 
of the army, shall be allowed to pass by the thanailars and sirdars of the several districts 
belonging to the chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

7th. All horses purchased for the use of the cavalry regiments, whether in Sirhind or 
elsewhere, the bringers of which being furnished with sealed rahdows from the Resident at 
Delhi, or officer commanding at Sirhind, the several chiefs shall allow such horses to pass 
without molestation or the demand of duly. 


Translation of an Ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, present^ by 
Latd Aumaun Sing of SonKawid and Rygown. 

Whereas I, Laid Aumaun Sing, .sincerely professing my submission and attabbment tb 
the British Government, have invariably manifested my obedience to the officers appointed 
to the superintendence of the provinces of Biindelcuncl, from the period of its first annexa^ 
tion to the British territories: And w'hereas an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, 
having lately been required of me ; therefore, and with a view to confirm my qbedienc^ a]t4 
attachment to the British Government, 1 have pr^ared atid hereby present this ikarnpoi^)^ 
containing nine distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, 'foom whom I have receiv^jt 
sunnud confirming to me all my ancient possess^^ in this province, and I hereby 
that 1 will scrupulously observe all the articled contained in the ikarnamj^, and 
nor infringe any one of them. ' ^ ’T 

Article 1. I hereby engage never fo ccmnect fnyself wjkbnny nuuraudaoi >or piundpi^' 
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Hiher within or out of the province of Bundelcund, to afford th^ no asylum, or permit Mo. 99* 

their families or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse apti cinttinut^L 

correspondence with them. I further engage to avoid entering into (quarrels or disputes . ^ 

with tne dependents and servants of the British Gov|j^*nmeut ; and if any time a dispute ^ o^^ lreatH’s 

should arise on account of mahal or villojges, or from any other cause between me and any * * ’ 

of the rajahs and chiefs of this province, in dependence on the British CTOvernment, 1 agree 
to submit each dispute without delay to the British Government for their decision, and im- 
plicitly to observe and abide by what decision shall be passed upon it. I fiirilicr engage to * 
make no reprisals on any one for past injuries, nor m seek redress by force, without the 
permission of the British Government, and always to be obedient and submissive to the 
government. 

Article 2. — I engage to guard all the passes up the Ghauts which are situated in iiiy 
possession, in such manner os to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and cvil-dispos('d per- 
sons from ascending or descending the Ghauts by any of those passes, and from entering 
the British territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances; anti if any sirdai*s of troops 
should meditate an invasion of the British territories through my possessions, I engage to 
give timely notice thereof to the officers of the British Governinent, and to use every prac- 
ticable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

^Articles. — Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to nscciid the Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated within my possession, I agree not only not to ohstriict or iinpe<te 
their progress, but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them hy the most convenient 
route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies and provisions, so long as they shall 
continue within or in the vicinity of my possession. 

Article 4. — If any of the subjects of the British Government abscond and lake refuge 
in any of iny village^ I engage to deliver up such person to the officers of the British 
Government immediately on his being demanded ; and if any of my ryots or /einindars 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, 1 agree to submit to the principal 
officers in Biitidelcund a statement of my complaint against sncli ]>erson, and to abide hy 
whatever orders may be passed on the occtission, agreeably to the regulations of the govern- 
ment, and to take no steps of my own accord to apprehend him. 

Article 5. — I engage not to harbour thieve.s or robber.s in any of iny villages; and if 
the property of merchants or travellers be stolen or robbed in any of the villages subject 
to my authority, 1 agree to render the zemindars of such villages responsible for ilic resti- 
tution of the stolen property* or for the delivery of the thief or robber to the officers of the 
British Government; and if any felon or murtferer, or person or persons ameiiahlc to the 
British laws for crimes committed in the British possessions, should take refuge in any of 
my villages, I engage to seize and deliver over sucii offenders to the British Government, 
not to permit their escape from my possession. , 

Article 6. — Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possession, and 
having obtained a sunnud for the same,^! therefore promise and engage, that if amongst the 
villa^^ enumerated and stated by me, any village the property of an^ other person shall l>e 
found, and tlie right to the same proved, or it shall appear that during the government of 
the !b^wfd> All Behauder, the said vilWe or villages were not in my possession, I bind inv- 
self Co aUde by whatever the British Government shall be pleased to direct, and oliey the 
same im^Hcitiy*^ 

ARTlcis 7. — -Whereas Gopaul Sing of the Boondela caste, and Behauder Sing of the 
Purhar Seit, have rebelled agmnst the British Government, and have plundered and carried 
their ohtriiges inr^ the villages panted by the British Government to the llajuh Bukht 
Sing apd Kishore Sing : 1 ^er^ore engage and promise not to give the above rebels 
sht^U^ or pvotectiop in "any part of my possessions, and not to suffer them to pass through 
my tWHihries to those of eitner of the albresaid rajah or of the British Government; and 
if the said men shalU cither op^ly or secretly, come into my possessions, I will by every 
meanrin fiiy power ailmpC to seise bn and app^hend them ; and if in the execution of this 

« ) r engagement 
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No. engagement 1 am negligent, or step aside from its performance, t agree to any reipbnsi- 

iimiHmici. biii^ty that the British &)vernment think proper. > .w., 

opics of Troaiies, Article 8. — As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the British Govem- 

.Vr. inent are my hereditary property, descended to me through many generations, aind as I 

am now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself, that after having received ray siilili'ucl 
from tlie British Government, I will not require or ask to be put in possessibn of one vil- 
lage amongst the before enumerated villages, nor require fr6m the British Government any 
aid for their government. 

Article 9. — I will appoint on my part, a person from amongst those in whom I have 
confidence, wlio sliull remain at all limes as a vakeel for the transaction of any business in 
the presence of the representative of the Governor-general in Bundelcund, and if the 
British representative sliall on any account, or for any fault, be displeased with the above 
person, I will recall him and send another. 

This engagement, containing nine articles, under my seal and signature, I have deliyefed 
iUiU) the Briiisli Government, and I promise and bind myself strictly to abide by the above 
stipulated articles, and in no sort deviate therefrom. 

Given tliis Idtli July 1809, corresponding with the 19th Ausaur Saner 1216 F,S. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to Lau/ Aunuiun Smg, 

Be it known to all chowdries, kaiiongoes, zemindars, and mokuddims of Tuppa of 
Souhawul and Rygown, in the talook of Doorgunpore and Beringpore, in the province of 
Bundelcund, that whereas Laul Aiimaun Sing, one of the hereditary chieftains of the pro- 
vince of Bundelcund, having from the period of the annexation of the said province to the 
territories of the honourable the Kast-lndia Company, invariably observed a friendly con- 
duct, and refrained from every outrage, or any sort of improper conduct, and now mani- 
fests Iiis wish to be admitted to obedience and submission to tne British Government, and 
having lately presented an ikaniamah, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Govern- 
ment by himself, and requesting tliat a sunnud confirming him on the property and posf 
session of the villages now occupied by him, ho therefore enters into the present engage- 
ment, consisting of nine articles, expressive of his sincere attachment and fidelity to tne 
Government: therefore, and with a view to the entire satisfaction of the British Govern- 
ment, and to the support of his claims as an here<!itary chieftain of this province, the villages? 
contained in the subjoined scliedule, which from ancient times have been and still 
are in his possession, are hereby granted to die said Laul Aumaun Sing, and the said 
villages shall continue in the permanent possession of the said Laul Aumaun Sing and 
his successors, so long as he and they shall continue strictly to adhere to the condi- 
tions of the ikarnatneh, and to be obetlicnt and submissive to the British Government. 
The villages enumerated below shall be confirmed nnd*continued to hith ftiid bis heirs free 
of i*evenue. - ' ; 

The chowdries,* kanongoes, zemindars, and mokuddiihs of the said village, will continii^ 
iLs heretofore to exercise their duties on their respective villages tinder the i^uthority 
said Laul Aumaun Sing, and.it is the duty of the said Laul Aumaun Sing to r^dof 
ryots and zemindars iuippy and grateful by thje lust administration of his g;overnmen^^ 
devote his utmost attention to the prosperity and improvement of the country, and 
to remain firm in his obedience and submission to the British Government, accot!dkii|^W' 
his several stipulated articles of engagement* Aitai' the sanction of the Rig^ HonottralMi "I 
the Go\'ernor general in Council simll obtain^ another sunnud, signed bt 
Honourable the Governor-general in Qoaiicil, will be exchanged for and 
the place of the present sunnud granted by the agent to the Governor-gcherafe'" 

■ Statemcnt ■. 
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; Statement of the Villages in Tuppa SouAatoM/ and R^goton^ Talook Doorguaiiort 

and Beringpore. 


Souhawul Tuppa • • 


Vinage, 

Juppa Uygawn Khas 


• • 


Village 

Chorburree and Poorah 


ditto 

Khullara 


. , 


ditto 

Bhowun • . 


ditto 

Dbowraararh Culla 


, , 


ditto 

Dalowra and Poorwali . . 


ditto 

Ourrarah 


. . 


ditto 

Bhutgawah 


ditto 

Jcrwah Chuckbundy 



•2 

ditto 

Poorgarowah 


ditto 

Kulhawhu 




ditto 

Dhundhair Khoruck Budgekun 

a 

ditto 

Syparrah Culla . . 




ditto 

Saulpore 


ditto 

Kypuneahah 



3 

ditto 

Kooncbee 


ditto 

Narunpore 




ditto 

Gurbeggee Gurbega 

a 

ditto 

Mungo wah 




ditto 

Gewra Saurah . , 

3 

ditto 

Takar . . 




ditto 

T^lwarah . . 


ditto 

Hurkhair 




ditto 

Oowrah . • 


ditto 

Lcmurrecah 




ditto 

Rahtee 


ditto 

Khursurrah 




ditto 

liCahadawah Runggoah . . 

a 

ditto 

Jumrahu 




ditto 

peltowrah Culla 


ditto 

Khutch Chorah . . 


■ , . 


ditto 

Dhaworree 


ditto 

Mowtah . • 




ditto 

Xaoow Barsa 


ditto 

Bahtara . . 




ditto 

Bellughlah ; . 


ditto 

Bandhu ^ . 




ditto 

Dellowree 


ditto 

Etwah . . 


. . 


ditto 

Khundcwrah . . . . ' . . 


ditto 

Uch Klmnghur . . 


» • 


ditto 

Purrarounth 


ditto 

Sypora Bhondurawa 


• , 

2 

ditto 

Chumraha 


ditto 

Nowkhur 


. . 


ditto 

Ummowdhow . . 


ditto 




?(> 

ditto 

Butchbyhi 


ditto 




Dhomowah Cullah 


ditto 

Juppa Drorjunporc 


. . 


ditto 

Oommerdecra . * 


ditto 

Ghuwrali 




ditto 

Ockku Chuckbundy . . 

2 

ditto 

MutCahah 




ditto 

Kinnowtah 


ditto 

Gunnaraw 




ditto 

Saristaul ; • 


ditto 

Dutteah . . 


. . 


ditto 

Kusha . : 


ditto 

Dclowrah 


. . 


ditto 

Genddome, Chuckbundy 

S 

(fitto 

Chuchdalm 




ditto 

Bhuggary Lumtara 

9 

ditto 

Luckaha • • 




ditto 

Sandialah . .. 

1 

ditto 

Tickorrah 


. . 


ditto 

Mof«faah'c 4 . 

1 

' ditto 

Bbabra • . 


, , 


ditto 

Raholidi.V •• 


ditto 

Ulram .« 


. , 


ditto 

Kabrin, Borah 

9 

ditto 

Ritchrah 


. . 


ditto 

Humitarpoce •• .. . .. 


ditto 

; Goharee • . 


. . 


ditto 

Mungbongawtab" v. 


ditto 

Suluuree .. 


. . 


ditto 

Etawiflfili •• 

'■ . f j ■ 

ditto 

Murrdiow ; • 


. . . 


ditto 

Jht^g^ '■ y . ' '■ 


ditto . 

Singawlu 


. . 


ditto 





•• 

• • 


ditto 


Mungehchaur 


Yl. ^ 
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No, 29 » Mungehehaur . • . . . . a VtHaget. 

coHtiHued. Khoolcwwa .. ... .. i ditto 

Copies of Treaties, Buoheha • > . . . . i ditto 

ThuDOwehee •• .. .. i ditto 

Bawrie • . . . , . . . i ditto 

Burbersee .. .. .. i ditto 

Gudaroa . . . . . . . i ditto 

Koornah . . . . . . i ditto 

Nemoorah . . . . . . i ditto 

Miniliah i ditto 

Sadarah . . i ditto 


105 ditto 

In the Elaka of Colun, 

1 3 Villages ; viz. 


Bhugdera . . 1 

Village. 


Paorwah . . . , 2 

ditto 


Sillahah . , . • 1 

ditto 


Birrahey . . , • 1 

ditto 


Gowlawkhur . . 1 

ditto 

6 ditto 

Gowm 


1 ditto 

Munrajur . . , . 


1 ditto 

Munggawrah 


1 ditto 

Khulasur 


1 ditto 

Khunggarah . . , • 


1 ditto 

Etawarh , . • . 


1 ditto 

Mabawah 


1 ditto 



118 ditto 

Talook Beringpore, 


Khootahah, 5 Villages 

viz. 


Khootahah . . 1 

Village. 


Mungehar 1 

ditto 


Kotah . . . . 1 

ditto 


Tellery . . . . 1 

ditto 


Luckah . . . . 1 

ditto 

. 

. 

•• 

5 ditto 



t33 ' ditto 

Puggaur Khoord 

• • 

1 ditto 

Bareumramie . . 


1 ditto.. 

Bhutgawn 

. 


Sojaurvile . • . . 

• • 


Maroip Maar . . • . 

0 

1 

>f0. ' 




Sinirah .. , . r 

Tigrah . . . . , 

Putrah 

Kurrereah Nergoonree « 

Khootreah . . , 

Kurreeh . . . . • 

Kurraundeb (Khoord) . 

Thaunta 

DewTuhur 

Purreah 

Ledurru 

Burreah 

Bhummowree . . 
Pursaunjah Loobapoore 
Pursaunjah (Khoord) . 
Gurlegah , , 
Jummahhah 
Muswasee Khair 
Munhah 
Hwary , . 

Medah . . 

Sillah 

Goor Ghaub 
Suckawur 

Bhumtaraw , , 

Pomrie . . 

Hamrey 
Chumhar 
Burtah . . 

Betmah . . 

Cuirendy 

Burhrowa 

Baoroh 

Lungowra • • • . 

Puchtellyliorah . . .. 

MunjwRr .. ■ 

Shud^ «. •• 

Dponaph , , v. • • 

' •• 

Boeo bd eo o - ■ ^ • « 


i " ditCD. 








.... 

MiingWiN' 


" V. • t 








« 5 Vt-LPOEmOAL o»iIORBIGN. 

W1 

VI. 






Ari^atsoix, 

Rudimallah 

• • * • • • 

1 Vniage. 

PUDARUCK, 83 Villages ; vis. 


No. « 9 . 

Tergab .. 


1 ditto 

Hurdowah .. 

1 Village 

eoHiini$ 9 d. 



““““ 

Majun 

1 ditto 

Copies of Treaties, 



177 ditto 

Shewjub 

1 ditto 

drr. 

PuRWAH, 3} Villages; ms. 


Burrcndah 

1 ditto 


Purwab 

. . 1 Village. 


Shcrsah . . 

1 ditto 


Jameniah . . 

. . 1 ditto 




1 ditto 


Cawnpore 

.. J ditto 


Persaudy 

. 1 ditto 


, 



3} ditto 

Khongc . . 

1 ditto 


Jelwar, Chitta, and Buthar 

3 ditto 

Dewrcy , . 

i ditto 


Bhundy, Psltoy, and Sumrah . . 

3 ditto 

Socrorali 

1 ditto 


Ghelhul .. 



1 ditto 

Patna 

1 ditto 


Amurpore 

» . • « • • 

1 ditto 

Hurdu . . 

1 ditto 


Goorsany 


1 ditto 

Uajookhur 

i ditto 


Saliah . . 

• • • • • • 

1 ditto 

Puttorah 

1 ditto 


Bhelah .. 

• • • • • « 

1 ditto 

Sunwarsnh 

t ditto 


P|||Miia . . 

• • • • « • 

1 ditto 

Piirrancah 

1 ditto 


';.'j|^SDet • • 


1 ditto 

1 Ookah . . 

1 ditto 


^jPturkcry 

* • • « . . 

1 ditto 

Puchlcy . . 

1 ditto 


ifhyrah 

• • » • • • 

1 ditto 

i 

— 


Bheriah .. 


1 ditto 


217^ ditto 


Berenah 


1 ditto 

■ 



Hulieah . . 


1 ditto 




Missgawah 


1 ditto 




Mohaul . . 


1 ditto 






199J ditto 





Dated 18 th July 1809 , corresponding with 21 st Ausaur Saner San 1216 F. 


Ikarnamkh^ or Obligation of Allegiance, ^[o. 1., 

^ I, Dbwan Jooggul Piirshaud, declare, that I have submitted in person to the British 
Government, and with a view to confirm my obedience and submission to the British Govern- 
ment, I do hereby present this ikaruameh, comprising the following : 

Article 1.— Whereas from the period when the British troops first arrived ff)r the pur- 
pose of subduing and punishing tiie rdfraetory in the province of Bundelcund, 1 cheerfully 
and voluntarily acknowledged my ohedienCe and suomission to the British Govorninoiit, 
and have been admitted among tM number of its dependents; And whereas J. Kiciiardson, 
whb has been invested by tha Right Honourable the Governor- general in Council 
with the genml superiatendenee and coutrol of the province of Bundelcund, having 
required^bf me an ikernamehV dir bldlgatton; therefore^ and in consideration of the ample 
provisipii Which the British Ooverninent has been pleas^ to bestow upon me, 1 have pre- 
pared^ and do hereby ptesM tl^ Sotraanieh, comprising the following articles, under my 
seal and signature^ i promiW never to depart, and never to 

conduit an)r aot Ip violatioii^Ofimy of mWtibjoined articles. 

VI. 3 Y 


Article 
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m APPENDIX to !»»PORJ from »IieT {COMMITTEE. 


Article 2.-— J hereby engage to have no intercourBe« transactions^ .or correspondenoe with 
any m^irauders or evil- disposed person^ either witjlun or without the province of Bundel* 
cundj artd never to harbour or permit any such persons to reside in my villeges ; and when- 
ever I shall obtain information of the haunts of such persons> I enga^ to use my endeavours 
to apprehend them^ and deliver Uiem up to the officers of the British Government. I 
engage never to enter into disputes with any pf the servants or dependents of the British 
Government; and never to afford assistance to any of the chiefs, dependents on the British 
Government, in the event of disputes arising among them, without orders from the British 
officers ; tmd on all occasions scnipulously to observe the strictest obedience and submission 
to the British Government. 


Article 3. — If any subject of the British Government abscond, and take refuge in any of 
the villages composing my jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver him to servants of the 
British Government ; and if any person he deputed on the part of the British Government 
to apprehend such absconder, I agree not only not to oppose that person, but to*co- operate 
with him in the apprehension of the absconder, and I agree to obey the orders of the civil 
and criminal courts on all occasions. 


Article 4.— I engage not to permit thieves or robbers to reside in any of my villages ; and 
if the property of any of the inhabitants or travellers be plundered or stolen in any of my 
villages) I engage to make the zemindar of such village responsible for the stolen property, 
or for the seizure and delivery of the robber or thief to the officers of the British Govern- 
ment ; and if any person amenable to the British laws for murder, or of her crimes ci^ 
mitted in the British Government, take refuge in any of my villages, I further en; 
seize such offender, and deliver him up to tlie British Government. 

Dated the 23d of August 1809. 

^Thc Seal of Dewan\ 

V Jooggul Purahaud. J 




Translation of a Sunnud granted to Demon Jooggul Purshau4, 
on the 2C)ih. August 1809. 

t 

To the kanongoes and chowdries of the peigunnah of Jcllapore, in the zillah of Bundel- 
cund : Be it known, whereas Dew^an Jooggul rurshaud, who is one of the descendants of 
the respectable families and ancient chiefs of this province, and who since the period that 
the province of Bundelcund came under the control and authority of the British Gov.ern- 
ment, has in no way acted in opposition to the British Government ; or on any occasion 
discovered a refractory or disobedient disposition : And whereas he held the village of 
Aumerec in his own possession as a rent-free village': And whereas be, the said Jooggul Pur- 
haud, at this time has presented an ansee to the presence, praying that he may be restored tb 
the possession of the village of Chillee, in the pergunnahof Jellalpore ; and to the village of 
Dadree, in the pergunnah of Kirkah, on the grounds and claim t)iat the above Viltej^s were 
from ancient times his rent-free lands, and were resumed by the British GovOTnment oii Its 
acquiring possession of Bundelcund : And whereas the proceediitgs held in the investigft* 
lion of the said claim were submitted to the Right Honoumble the Oovetnor-generaf tn 
Council, and the right of the said De wan having been adsnowled^ to the three above* 
mentioned villages ; but as previous to this investlgatidn the vtll^ of Dadree abpve-men^ 
tioned had been transferred to the Nana of Calpee^ with other villages; to effect im afrahge^ 
ment ordered by Govern||ient, and on ihat.aoboui;^ now be t^en ftc>m. the 

For the foregoing reasons it was ordepsd by Govainiiiieat^ Dewau «hould:mdirf 

some other place in lieu of Dadree^t aGcm4mgfy^^ib't|onfariiritv to the inqia 
nation of the Board of CommissioiifrSF smd4he«im|lector of ;ljbB eilbh of Busdileiiiid^ 
transfer of the village of Bando Buzsoproog with>GiilTeh, ai)44he««pillageiof Barelloe,.^^ . 
pergunnah of Jellalpore, in lieu of was saontioaed Goveit^^ 

1809, as an adequate exchange to be giVen to the afoiji^id.]^Wluri« Forithe a6hve rcsMsii 


*• .. . 



l^.-*K>t!TIGAL oi» FbREIGN. 

Artilriiii» 

the villages of Aumeree and Chillee/his ancient rent-free tenures, end the village Bando ^ No. #9. 
Buzzooroog and Gurrah, and the village Barellee, in lieu of the village of Dadrcc, together “ emubnmd. 
with all appurtenances, are granted rent-ftw to the said Dewan Jooggul Purshaud, in per- ofTVeatiei, 

petuity, generation after generation : while the said Dewan and his heirs retiiain faithful to ‘ 
the terms of the several articles of the ikarnameh, or the engagement which he has ontcrod 
into, and delivered to Government, he shall receive no sort of molestation, nor slmll tho. 
above places be resumed. It is necessary that you consider tho said Dewan the confirmed 
poprietor of the places in question, and the said Dewan is bound to cultivate the said villages 
with industry, and to treat the ryots and cultivators with kindness, justice, and encourage- 
ment ; and to reap the advantage of the produce in obedience and good wishes to the British 
Government. ^When another sunnud shall be received from the Governor-general, tho 
present sunnud shall be exchanged for that signed by the Governor-general, and bo can- 
celled. 

List of Villages. 


Chillce. 

Bando Buzxooroog witli Gurrah, and 
Barelleo. ** 


Thansi.ation of an Ikarnamkii, or Obligation of Allegiance, presented by 
Saul Doonierput, 

Whereas I, Saul Doonierput, sincerely professing submitHion and attachment to the 
British. Government, have invariably manifested my obedience to the oHicera appointed 
to die superintendence of Bundelcund, from the period of its first unnexaiion to tho British 
territories : And whereas an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, having lately been 
required of qie ; therefore, and with a view to confirm my obedience and attachment to tho 
British Government, I have prepared and hereby present this ikanianieh, containing nine 
distinct articles, to Mr, John Richardson, from whom I have received a sunnml confirming 
to me all my ancient possessions in this province ; and I hereby declare that I will scrupu- 
lously observe all the articles contained in the ikarnameh, and never evade nor infringe any 
one of them. 


Article 1.— I hereby engage never to connect myself with any marauders or plunderers 
either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, to afiford Uicm no asylum, or permit 
their families or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse 
and correspondence with them. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dependents and servants of the British Government ; and if at any time a dispute 
^ould ariW on account of mahal or villages, or from any other cause, between me and any 
the rajf^s and chiefs of this nrjovince in dependence on the British Government, 1 agree 
to submit such diroute without delay to the officers of the British Government for tficir 
decision^, and implicitly to (^ryajoid. abide by whatever decision shall be passed upon it. 
I further engage to make no repriseVon any one for past injuries, nor to seek redress by 
force wit^ut ue permisstm of tne Government^ and always to be obedient and sub- 

missive to the Government. 


. Arttehf ^mpg^ ^ guard aU the passiss up tlie Ghauts, , which are situated in my 
poseoindna, in inch a matiaef as to prevent all htarauders, plunderers and evil-disposed 
pemitf ' the Ghauts bV any of those passes, and front enter- 

ang putpose of excit^ disturbances; and if any sirdars of 

oi tl^Biitifh territories through my possessions, I engage 
Metiegthneof Government, and to use every prac- 


1II.3 Y 2 


Article 
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Article 3.*^Wheneyer the British troops shall hare occasion t<}* i^end the Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated within my possessions, I agree not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress, but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them hy'^the nmst oonyement 
route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies and provisions as. long aa they shsll 
continue within, or in the vicinity of my possessions. • 


Article 4. — If any ‘of the subjects of the British Government abscond and take refuge 
in any of my villages, I engage to deliver up such person to the officers of the British 
Government immediately on hi.s being demanded ; and if any of my ryots or zeiiiiijdars 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, I agree to submit to the principal officei^ 
in Bundelcund a statement of my complaint against such person, and to abide by whatever 
orders may be passed on the occasion agreeably to the regulations of the Government, and to 
take no steps of niy own accord to apprehend him. 

Articles. — I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of my villages ; and if 
properly of merchants or travellers be stolen or robbed in any of tlie villages subject to my 
authority, I agree to render the zemindars of such villages responsible for the restitution of 
the stolon property, or for the delivering of the thief or robber to the officers of the British 
Government; and if any felon ^r murderer, or person or persons amenable to the;Briti& 
laws for crimes committed in the British possessions, should take refuge in any of ray Villag^ 
I engage to seize and deliver over such offenders to the British Government, not to 
their escape from my possessions. 

Article 6. — Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possessions, and 
having obtained a sunnud for the same, I therefore promise and engage that if amongst 
the villagt\s enumerated and stated by me, any village the property of any other pei^soii 
shall be found and the right to the same proved, or it shall appear that during the govern;* 
ment of the Nawab AH Behauder, the said village or villages were not in my posseafi|o^i,- 
bind myself to abide by whatever the British Government shall bo pleased to dire^/Gii^v 
obey the same implicitly. ‘ .i, - 


Article Whereas Gopaul Sing, of the Boondela caste, has rebflled against the 
British Government, and has plundered and carried his outrages into the villages granted 
by the British Goverimient to the Rajah Bukht Sing* and Kishore Sing, I them ore engage 
and promise not to give the above rebel shelter or protection in any part of my possessions, 
and not to suffer him to pass through my territories, to those of either of the aforesaid rajahs 
or of the British Government ; and if the said man shall, either openly or secretly, come 
into my posses.sions, I will, by every means in my power, attempt to seize on and appror 
heiid him, and if in the execution of this engagement, I am negligent or step aside from 
its performance, I agree to any responsibility that the British Government may think 
proper. 

Article 8. — As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the British Govern* 
ment arc my hereditary property, descended to me these many, generations^, and a& I am 
now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself that after having received my santiud from 
the British Government, 1 will not require or ask to be put in p^ossession of qqe yUlf^ 
amongst the before enumerated vilUigoa,, nor require from the Bitti^rGoyernmpnt aoy,q^ 
for their government. , ; ^ . 

Article 9. — 1 will appoint on my |}art .a .pmon from "amongst thom. in whom I hava 
fidence, who shall remain at aU times as a vakeel for thie ^wisacUon^ of my business/ in 
presence of the representative of the Odvernpr-generol in Bunddi^d ; audif .thf^ft 
renresentative shall on any accoqi^ ibr kny the . abmfl^ 

will recall him and send anotlier. , ^ 

This engagement, containing ninasu^lttr^mi^M aea^ 
unto the British Goyernmenti aiidi fttwi 

stipulated articles, and in no sort to de?i«tovtherefrom* r ^ 

Dated I6th August 1810, corresposi^^ #tth 2d Bj^don 1217 



1 . . 



TRANSLAtiQN of a SuKKUD granted to Saul Doonkrput» 

Bb it Jcnown to all chowdries, kBuotigoes, xemiiidars» and mokudduma of the pergunnah 
of Kotlee, in the sillah of Bundelound, in the province of Buiidelcuiuh Tlmt whereas Saul 
Doonierput, one of the hereditary chieftains ot tlio province of Bundelcund, having from 
the peri^ of fhe annexation of the saiil province to the territories of the Honourable the 
£a$t-lndia^ Company invariably observed a friendly conduct, and refrained from every 
outrage, or any sort of improper conduct, and now manifests lus wish to bo admitted to 
obedience and submission to the British (lovermnent, and having fUtely in person presented 
an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance to the British Government, and retpiesling that 
a sunnud confirming him in die property and possession of the villages now occupied by 
him ; he therefore enters into the present engagement, eonsisting of nine articles, expres- 
sive of his sincere attachment and fidelity to the (i<»vermiuMit ; tlierefore, anil with a view 
to the entire satisfaction of the. British Government, and to the support of his chiiins as an 
hereditary chieftain of this j)rovince, the villages contained in the snhjoined Hcheihilo, Avhiih 
from ancient (imo have been and still arc in his possession, are liereby granteil to tlie said 
,/^ul Poonierput, and the said villages shall continue in the pernianent posse-ssion of the 
4i|iid *5uul Doonierpnt, and his successors, so long as he and they shall continue striellv to 
to the conditions of the ikarnameh, and to ho obedient and submissive to the British 
-^jji’^himent : the villages enumerated below shall be confirmed and continued to him and 
nw’heirs free of revenue. 

nio chowdries, kanoiigoes, zemindars, and inokuddnms of the said village will c(»ntiime 
as heretofore to exorcise their duties in their respective villages, under (he anthoritv of the 
said Said Doonierpnt ; and it is the diity of the said Saul Doonierpnt to render fiis ryots 
, ^und »eraindars happy and grateful by (he just administration of his g«>vernment. (o devote 
■ iltmost attention to the prosperity and improvement of the country, and, finally, to 
fenhinn firm in his obedience and* subaiission to |)ie British Government according to his 
several stipulated articles of engagement. After the sanction of (he Hight llononrahio the 
Governor-general in Council shall bo obtained, another sunnud, signed by tlio Bight. 
Honourable^ the Governor-general will be exchanged for and substituteci in the place of the 
sunnud granted by the ^gent to the Governor-general. 


NAMES. 
Cooly KIrass 
Pewtah 
Dewry .. 
Goolputtah. 
Kliumrahey 
Burrawhey 
Woojraandah 

Ghu|rttf>dah. 

dLookho^^ 


Statkmbkt of the Villages in Pergunnafi Cooley. 
No, of Villages- 
4 


-Ij, %}!:■!* « 






NAMES. 

Ghorathu 

Kutleaii 

Chundey 

Sewtah 

Whadare 

Bhurgoah 

Bhurturwar 

Kuttalah 

Soograh'* 

Paihore 

Dudwtr 

Moliereah 

Nttbelniowrah 

Ph^ii 

ME^driNiiBh 


No. of VI 


logrM. 


Coorolee 


VI 
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tontinued. 
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NAMBSr^i .> No.ofVUlHies. NAMEa ^ - No* of Vlllagw. 

CoorolBi i. .. i Gohunny t 

.. , .. i Jorah .. .. .. i i 

Miitikung .. .. .. .. 1 Jogey •• * * 

Suggonali .. .. .. I Dheyry .. .. . •# .. i 

Didound . .. .. •• .. 1 Pattunghur .. .. 1 

Majholah ^ . . . . . . . . 1 Buragel . . . . .... 1 

Roypore . . . . . . • • 1 Ruchcrry • • . . . . • . l 

Thallie .. .» •« .. 1 Nundnah .. «• .. .. 1 

Nagawali •• i Pourah .. .. .. ..1 

Murgowah 1 Surwar 1 

Nawbustah . . . . . . . • l Burroundah . . • . . • . . i 

Sagere . . . . . , . . 1 Gullowah • . • • • . • • i 

Goraiah • . . . . . . . 1 Gullie . . • . • . • • i 

Pungemah . . 1 Mudnee . . . . . . . . 1 . 

Shimree . . . . . . . . 1 Imliah . < t 

Khumbha .. .. .. •• i Mahar .. .. .. ./ I’v 

Ranabie . . 1 Porah . . . . . • # . i 

Nchrali Mustulloh* 1 Shapoorah 1 

Bhabroullah .. .. «. 1 Khaey 1 

Poobry . • • • • • • . i Ihundah . . . . . • . . 

Sanaur 1 Dcury *f 

Banchore ‘ .. Barenah 3 |, 

Obkah 1 ’ 

Punghuttee 1 Total .. 8 a 


Gooldany 1 I 

Remarks 

* ThU village Mafce to Sal Gudgeragc Sing. 

* t Ditto . . ditto ditto 

I Ditto .. ditto ditto 

Dated the 17th August 1810, corresponding with 3 Bhadoon 1217 Fussily. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to Dewan Jooggul Purshaud, 
on the 7th January 1811. ' ; 

To the canongoes and chowdries of the pergonnab jpf JiHalpw - ttad Humeerpore^, in 
zillahBundelcund:— Be it known^ Whereas Dewan Jow^ is one of sb« 

descendants of the respectable familiM and ancient chiefs oft this province, and who« ^ei» 
the period that the province of Buni^^cund came unde|;^t^^^ euth(>ri^. 0f^t^ 

British Government, has in no way acted in op^itieh to " the British Government^ otvoih^ 
any occasion discovered a refractory ojr disobwent v disposition ; and wh^r^ 
village of Omeree in his own po88eSsioii, a»S?|S^^’^^ ^ 

Jooggul Purshaud, praying that he may /be j^l^ the possamipn ^ of m vim ^^ y 

Cbillee, in the pergunn^ of JeUalporr^, the vilbfejtt^ 

of Kurkah, on the grounds and claim ji!i%%nbovej^^^ 

rent-free lands, and wem resumed* by Govepjjiji^ Ott iU> ^ 
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of Avidelimnd ; and whereas the proceedLags held in the investi^tion of the said claim 
were submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council on the 3d April 
1809, and ^e ris^t of the said dewan having been acknowledged to the throe above-men- 
tioned villa^s ; out as previous to this investigation the village of Daderee above-mentioned 
has been transferred to tlio Nana of Calpec with other villages, to effect an arrangement 
ordered by Government, and as on that account it cannot now bo taken from the Nana : 
for this reason, in lieu of the village of Daderee, the villago of Bando BuEzooroog with 
Gurral), and the village Barellee, in the pergunnah of Jelluipore, were given to the sakl 
dewan ; and a copy of his ikarnameh and wa jibuburz and his snniiud have been sent to the 
Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, for the purpose of obtaining a sunnud 
under the seal and signature of the Right Honourable the Governor-general ; but as it is 
written in the third article of tl»e dewan’s paper of rc(^uests, that his possessions should be 
exempted from the cognizance of the British courts of justice, anti as tnc above promise on 
account of the villages Omeree and Chillec and Bando Buzzooroog with Gurrah, aiul the 
village Barellee being intermixed with the British possessions, was disapproved of by 
the British Government, the said dewan having been left the option to exchaiige the above 
villages for others situated on the borders of the Company’s territories, and not intermixed 
with them, or to exchange from his wajibuburz the third article, together with its answer ; 
accordingly, the said dewan determined in favour of an exchange of llie lands for others 
s^uated as above described on the borders of the British possessions : and according to the 
orders of Government, under date the ^5th of August 1810, according to the free agreement 
of the said dewan, and in pursuance of the orders of the British (vovernnient, the villages of 
Omeree, See. were taken into the possession of Ciovcrimieiit, and in lieu therouf, the village 
of Byreo Kurseahpore, and the villago of Bizclpore Islampore, and the village of liundjipore, 
and the village of Kukerow, and the vilhige Puttereluh. in the nergunuah orjellalpore, and the 
village of Purah, in the pergunnali of lIuniccTporo, and twenty biggahs of land, in u garden sitif- 
ated m the village of Omeree, in which garden is the tomb of the father of the said uewan, with 
all the rights and appurtenances thereto, have been given in perpetuity to the said dewan ge- 
neration after generation while the said dewan and hiis heirs remain faithful to the terms of the 
several articles of the ikarnameh, or the engagement which he has entered into and deli- 
vered to Government, ho shall receive no sort of inoleslution, nor shall the above places bo 
resumed. It is necessary that you consuler the said dewan the confirmed proprietor of the 
places in question ; and the said dewan is bound to cultivate the said villages with industry, 
and to treat the ryots and cultivators with kindness, justice, and encouragement, and to 
reap the advantage of the produce in obedience and good wdshes to the British^ overunici it. 
When another sunnud shall be received from the Govcmoi'-getie^ral, tlie preseut Huiinud 
shall be exchanged for that signed by the Governor-general, and be cancelled. 

List of Villages. 

Byree Ktirrcahpore ; 

Bijelpore Islampore ; 

Bojepore; 

Kuckrow ; 

Putterelah ; 

Purah NeaW*; and ‘ 

Twenty biggaha df land in a gardeif litaated in the village of Omeree. 

. . r,-.- ->■: ^ - ^ ^ ■- - • 

" T&4wsi^TibHl,pf/aii prefieate4*% the Rajah Kishore Sing Bthauder^ 

feittce thb fitst of the plrpviiiee of Bundelciind to the domirnotis of 

the (the contracting party), and pro- 

of all the rajahs of Butidelcniid) ; 

having 
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No. having acknowledged tny allcgiance^uftd iubinissloiiv and remainedobedieiit to jlic Britwh 

•ontintud. Govemment^and never in any itistance deviated from the obedience^and Loyalty due from 
^Copies of Treaties. ^ good auhject ; but during the period of the agency of Captain Bhillie, by reason of a 
^ ^ &c. combination of accidental oircumstanoes^ I was prevented from apf^earing in the above 

officer’s presence ; 1| however^ deputed to the above gentleman Rajahdhur Giidge Sing 
Behauder on my part, and applied for a suiinud from the British Government; accord* 
ingly the said Rajahdhur iGudge Sing Behauder above-mentioned^ tdelivered in an 
ikarnameb (or obligation of allegiance) under my seal and signature, • and received a 
sunimd for several villages. Many villages that were then in the hands of usurpers and 
oppressors were not inserted therein, and to obtain possession of even those villages 
which were included in the above sunnud from Luchmon Dowah and other unjust 
possessors, I was necessitated to wage war; and in consequence of my own want of 
power and receiving no aid from the Britisli Government, 1 was unable to obtain pos- 
session of the places in question. After the arrival of Mr. Joliii Richardson, 1 waited 
upon that gentleman, and accordingto the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general in Council, by the aid of a British force, 1 obtained possession of the villages 
included iii the sunnud granted by the British Government, as well as those villages 
which were in the possession of usurpers and unjust claimants. At this period, ^ and 
with a view to contirming my obedience and attachment to the British Govemni^i^ i 
have prepared under seal and signature, and hereby present this ikarnameb, cotitai^jpg 
eleven distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, agent to the Governor-generaMii; 
Bundelcund, and require a sunnud for the villages and lands now in my possession ; and 
1 therefore hereby declare and promise that 1 will scrupulously observe all the articlel 
contained in this ikarnameb, and never evade or infringe any one of them. 

• Article 1. — I hereby promise and bind myself on no account to unite with external or 
internal enemies of the Honourable Company in Bundelcund, and to be ever obedlept 
and submissive to the will and command of the Britisit Government in all things. 

Article 2. — If any one of my children, brothers or relations, excite seditiotr or dis- 
turbance in the British territories or possessions, or the territories or possessions of any 
of the chiefs in allegiance to the British Government, I etigage to do every thing in 
my power to prevent and to restrain them, and in the case of their persisting in such 
conduct, 1 engage to unite my force with the British troops in the punishment and 
suppression of such persons. 

Article any of the subjects of the British Government shall fly and lake refuge 

in iny territories, on application from the officers of the British Government I will deliver 
them up to the British Government. 

Article 4. — I further engage that I will never harbour or give protection in my 
country to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft ; that if a robbery be 
committed, or the property of merchants or travellers be stolen in any of the villages 
subject to my authority, 1 will render the inhabitants of that villiige responsible for the 
restitution or value of the property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of 
tlie thieves or robbers, and in general that murderers and all other persons amenable to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the British Government for crimes committed in the British 
possessions, who may take refuge In my districts, shall be immediately seized and dt^- 
vered over to the British autbority in Bundelcund, ^ r ^ 

« Article 5.— If any of the surrounding chlefr rebel Ag^nst the British 
although they be my near relations, 1 engage to abztaibTrom every manner of 
intercourse with such chief, and not tl hi^bouT Or give protection fn mWt^ 
them, or any of their relations. ' i . : 

Article 6.— I engage.not to enter ibfrjiVqbarrels, or 
obedient or submissive to the BritRk|^Vernment, 
dispute arise between me and any depguginfsnf 

■■ ' -In 
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AmiNi>rx, 

iti ^tl«er<cii«/l prQtnhe to ftubmlt tto cause of aocii illspiite for the decision of the 

British Government continmd* 

Article 7*"^I engage to guard all the passes through tlic Ghauts under my authority^ Copws oFlVestwsr 4 
sO as to prevent all marauders, plunderers^ and ill-disposed persons from ascending or Ac, 

descending the Ghauts, or from entering ihc British territories tiirougii any of those 
passes; and if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion Into the 
British tcrritol^ through my possessions, or those of the chiefs in nllegiiinee therett>, 1 
engage to fhrpish the officers of the British Government witii iiifornuUtoti of the 
circumstance before his approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, ami to Aert 
my utmost efforts to obstruct his progress. 

Article 8.— Whenever the British troops sliall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of the passes subject to my authority, I agree not o\\\y not to obstruct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to coiidnci tlieiu 
by the most convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies, so long us 
they remain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 9.— Whereas Gopau I Sing and Rao llimmut Sing of Mnrreadah, and Zalim 
Singof Burdiiah, and Ruddum Sing of Thinguh, and (iolie Jiimadur and Mniinick Jue 
of MIhit Gawah, have rebelled against the British Government, and are guilty of 
marauding and plundering in the territories of that government: [ lierehy declare, 
that 1 will never liave any intercourse with tlie above-mentioned rebels ; but, on the 
contrary, whenever 1 shall hear of any of tiieir joint or separate depredations in the 
territories of the British Government or any of its tiepeiidants, 1 engage to attack tlic 
aggressor or aggressors, and to tlie utmost of my power punisli them ; and in tlie event 
of any of tliem being seized, I engage to deliver them up to the Britisli GovcrnineiU. 

Article 10. — Whereas between me and tlie rajahs and chiefs of Biuidelcuud there 
existed many disputed claims coticeruing many villages, which disputes have been 
adjusted and settled by the decision of tiie British Govern ineiit, and as now there is no 
disputed point or cause of difference remaining, I therefore hereby declare and promise, 
that hereafter 1 will not dispute or quarrel with any rajah or qhief on account of any 
village or lands. If any rajah or cliief shall dispute or quarrel with me on account of 
any village or lauds claimed, I engage to submit the same to the British (ioveriimeiir, 
and to abide by its decision, and not to dispute or quarrel about the point tnyself. 

Article 11. — I engage that one of my confidential servants shall always be in 
attendance 4is a vakeel on the officer of the Britisli Government in this priovince, fur 
the purpose of executing his orders ; and in the event of such vakeel being from any 
reason disapproved of by the said officer, 1 agree immediately to appoint iinother in his 
stead. 

22 March 1811. 


TaAKaiLATiov of a Svvvvp granted to the Rajah Kishore Sing Bcfunidcry 

B«^h of Paitiui. 

Bu tt known to the cbowdrles, kanongoes, &e., of the perguiinah of Khuttolab, and 
the pergunnab of Powey, &c., lu tlie province of Bundvlound> that wiiereas the Malm- 
rajimKjshore Sing Behauder, one of the ancient and hereditary chiefiuins of Butidelcuod, 
the heft proprietor of share of Hirdeh Sail (who was the chief of tlie rajahs of 
Btindeteunid), from the period of t|ic annexalitm of ’ the province of Bundeleiind to the 
domiuUiha of the Bdtlsh Government, has Invariably observed a friendly and obedient 
conduliit|/.axid in no Instance deviated from the loyalty or attachment due to the BIbiiish 
who dUtlt^ the period of the ageo^ Captain John Bat Hie, having 

beeh«WwliWhatiOli ^ KOtikh^ntal eUwidthWanemr^p from waiting upon that 

g ei fiit (liiii li |p^ on his (the said rajalf s) part, who 

» VI. 3 Z presented 
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presented a list of eeveral villages to the aforesaid gentleman^ and received a sonond 
for the same, but was not put In possession of those villages, and moreover many of 
the villages and lands belonging to the hereditary possessions of the said rajah, as the 
share of Hirdeh Sah, which were in the possession of usurpers and persons who bad no 
claim thereto, were not included in the above sunnud. Afterwards, during the agency 
of Mr. John Elichardson, the aforesaid Rajah Kishore Sing himself having waited upon 
that gentleman, was, by the orders of the British Government, put in possession of ail 
the villages and lands included in the sunnud already alluded to, and also of those 
villages and lands which were unjustly possessed by usurpers and false claimants; 
and every other dispute that existed with otlier chiefs and rajahs having been adjusted 
and settled, at this juncture the said rajah has delivered in an ikarnameh (or obliga- 
tion of allegiance) containing eleven distinct articles, expressive of his allegiance and 
attachment to the British Government, and requesting that a sunnud confirming the 
villages and lands at present in his possession may be granted by the British Govern- 
ment for tlie above reasons. The villages enumerated in the subjoined schedule, with 
all the rights and tenures and usages," revenues, land or sayer, together with forts and 
fortified places, are hereby granted to the said rajah and his heirs, exempt from the 
])ayiiient of revenue in perpetuity, so long as the said Rajah Kishore Sing and his heirs 
shall observe and adhere faithfully to the articles of the obligation of allegiance which he 
has delivered in to the British Government; no sort of molestation or resumption shaM 
ever take place on the part of the British Government ; it is necessary that you shall all 
consider and view the said rajah as the proprietor and lord of the above enumerated 
])OSses8ions. The conduct which it is incumbent on the said Maharajah to observe, is t<i 
exert himself to the utmost of his power in the cultivation and improvement of the said 
possessions, and to pay attention to the prosperity and comfort of the people, and to 
enjoy the produce of the same, in firm obedience, loyalty, and submission to the British 
Govern merit. After the sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in 
Council shall be obtained, another sunnud to the same effect, signed by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general in Council, shall be exchanged or substituted in the 
place of the present sunqiui granted by the agent to the Governoi>gcnera1. 


Statement of the Villages inserted in the former Sunnud of Rajah Kishore Sing 

Behauder^ the Rajah of Punna. • 


Pergumnah Pcjnna. 


Taulgahoo . . , . 


• • 3 

Hampoorah . . 

1 

Lahaur • . . • 


..1 ^ 

Burragong ... 

I 

SaurOQpoorah 


..1 

Cusbah Purnah and Babagauze 

2 

Ahmohey , , . . 


.i 1 

Jumnohry 

1 

Baharah 


- 1 ' 

Singhpoor . . . . , , , . 

t 

Baggabee 


. . 2 ■ ' 

Bhauraur . . . . , . . , 


Guttarah Neuzzawah 


1 • ■ 

Kuzrouhaul . . . . . . • • 


Kursah • » 



Zunwar . . . , • • . • 

4 

Naharee . , * . 



M unkee . . . . . • • • 


Kuttiery Burry 


.. .. •■‘.1 . 

Burreah • . . . . . . « 

1 .■> 

Jhallaiy .... .. 



Durrarah 


Kunichooab .. ... 



Poowhey . . . . . • * , . 


i Portah Poorah 



Pepperpoorah and Loorogipoorah . . 


^ Jtttnnahey . . ^ 

■■ 


Kurwahhoo .. .. .. 

■» ?; . 

i Kullampooil^. 





VI;— POIimCAL OR FOREIGN. 


Moajba .. .. 


. . 1 

Khuszoorey * . 

• ♦ 

a • 



Kurrah .. 


.. 1 

Kutwalley Poonah 

• • 

9 9 



Telgawah 


i 

Buguhur 





Kuiiharrah .. •. 


.. 1 

Bcekrampoor 





Koorraund 


.. i 

Munkah 





Burkharree . . 


. . 1 

Surkhoha 





Goorba 


. . 1 

Balgurhcy 





Audah 


. . 1 

Tillcah 





Chouparah . . 


. . 1 

Murwaslcy . . 





Kottah 


• • 1 

Murreah 





Worckey 


i 

Koosninncy . . 





Hurdoo Chutta (oojar) 


. . 1 

Busliahy 





Chupraliohey 


.. i 

Uhunjarah 





Butchoolia, • . 


.. 1 

Guggawoc 





Kumreyah (except sunnud given to ^ 

Burpoorah 





Rajah Kissery Sing) 


i ‘ 

Bueraha 





Rlitchawr 


.. 1 

Uuttiinjoonheyah 





Dholcbasa . . 


. . 1 

Suniblioggcy . , 





Bussrahey 


. . 1 

Boharreah 





Chovvparrah . . . . 


. . 1 

Boydnlicy 





Kussreah 


« . 1 

Chowprali 





Burroohpoor . . 



Kauiulery 





Burroundah . . 



Kassoliur 

a • 




Purnoh Kuddum 



Kare . . 

a • 




Sookwahoo . . 



Burrowlah 





Buttcah 


. . 1 

Bugduli Chuffa 





Zublcah • • 


. . 1 

llogniassin 





Karu . . 


. . 1 

Wooureybun . . 





Puhrwah (except sunnud given 


Soonhahey 





Rajah Bidjey Bahadur) 


I 

/ * 

Noggawah 





Chundarry 


• • 1 

Ruttcah 





Khurogah , • 


.. 1 

Kussaurpoorah 





Aurorowan . . 



Doonnah 





Aumrauwao ChotCy . . 


.. 1 

Aumbali 





Kouchay 


. . 1 

Woorraho 





Baundhey • • 



Sohargawah • • 





Kanowtah 



Palor Barry • • 





Boodrandah , . 



Putun Khord . . 





Ummeyfaatto 


• • 1 

Bebgawah 





Munnoor .. •• 

• • 

4. 1 

Chopper 





Sullooah .. ».* 

• • 

* - ■ 

Pulhatichiy .. 






Z^irdboth 
Rttttooreah Chatty. 
Rultooreoh Bimy 
Peprejpuggwtf 


■•‘SI 

1 

1 
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Muniahut ; . . . • 


. . i-. r - 

continued. 

Aroaungunge i 

76^ Villages ; 

viz. 

Etawah . . 

'a • 

. . 1 4 

Copies of Treaties, 

Khalsa 





Kuckritty or Kutsora 

• • 

. .. •-* - 

iSfC. 

Kusba Powee 




6 

Lodhaunee . • . . 


..a’ 


Rhoopah 




10 

Noumurgunah . . , 


ft. 1 


Kuttcah 




It 

Karenah 


.. « 


Kurrahey . • 




6 

Mohagoron . . 


. . 1 


Soordha 










Burhah 




1 

Murwah, 12 Villages 

; vt*. 


Kooniah 





Murwah 


.. 12 


Bcekowrah . . 





Dccory 


rj • 

..1 


Sunwaru « . . 




1 

Goorhah 


. . 5 


Mahagawah . . 




1 

Tipporry . . . • 


..1 


Etawah 





Goregoah 


. . 1 


Juggimpoorah 




1 

Chucklah . . . . 


.. 5 


Koommarry . , 




a 

Ruhujah Loata 


. . 2 


Chowmookha 




1 

Purwar 

• • 

rif',' ■■ 

..1 


Kumtah 




1 

Puttey 

• • 

. . 1 


Kharrah 





Surrah . . • • 

• • 

.ft 1 


Woomreah r . . 




1 

Huttarc 


ft ft 1 


Kytee 




1 

Woomrec 


. . 1 


Taggharrah • . 


• • 


1 

Mooholey Bauzrook . . 


• ft 1 


Kuckretty 


• • 


12 

Kittah 


ft. 1 


Chaundry 


• • 


1 

Kaloreay . . . . 


ft. t 


Barrawitch . . 




6 

Chappah . . 


ft. 1 


Baragahanny . . 





Auckawlah 

• a 

ft. 1 


Decuvarrah . « 




8 

Nibbhary 

a « 

ft. 2 


Simrah 




2 

Bamooly , . 

• • 

ft. 1 


Purtullah 




1 

Saggrah , . , , 


.ft 1 


Kutkoorrey . . 





Gokholy 


ft. 1'. 


Kliarewah Chottey 




1 

Deoly . . 


. ft 1 


Burkliarrah . . 




1 

Munkey 


' * *■ 


Murwairy 




It 

Gadhabbour . . 


ft. 1 


Pipparcy 




1 

Choylah . . . . 

a m 

. ft ^ 27 , 


Morawith (except $unnud of Rajah 

1 

Punchey .. 

• a 

ft. 1 


Ruttun Sing) 



J 


Behvanny ' . . 

a a 



Dumraha 





Buskharrah • . . . 




Sursallah 





Nogoab • . . * , . 


‘ A , .’(.I 


Mohunpore • • 


» • 



Deary Chotty • . . 


■ ft."‘l'', ^ 


Deorey 




- t ' 

Dhuiruibpufil^ 




Sallour j . . 





Paundey ... 


/ v- 


Raugepore 





.Hauskhdrrey . . 


* • .E.. , 


Sauttah • . 



*ftft 


Singgasdr ... - . . 


.... 


Bugdoree 



0 • 


Suckra " • 

’ ' a • - ' 

-:v 


SummoQo 

• • 


• ♦ 

:: 

UnterKhoddteb .. 


ft. ft.--.. ^ 


Burratah 

• a 

ft ft 



i. ■ . 


A-.- . ■ • > ... 

: ■ ' : :r-T- m 
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. . 1 

No. « 9 . 

209 Villages ; viz. 


Gharry 



.. 1 

t’WfWMfflf 

Khass Sahanagur 

.. 4 

Bissauny • 



. . 4 

C-opies of Treaties^ 

Umreab 

. . 1 

Khamtorry . . 



. . 1 

&c* 

Irogarawar , . 

. . ] 

Hannowty 



.. . 1 


Khoossroey . . 

l 

Guzzundah .• 



• • 3 


ToUah 

. . 1 

Boray 


• • 

•• 3 


Joor Siogah . . 

. . 1 

Jhoppah 


• A 

. . 1 


Surdah 

. . 1 

Dhurrah 


• • 

1 


Kymoreah 

1 

«Ihalmatour . . 



.. 2 


Ram Gurrah 

•• 3 

Hurdoah Khalnd 



1 


Soorrowndah . . 

.. 12 

Hateha 



. . X 


^uggurgawah 

1 

Kurroiindey . . 



.. 6 


Amlcah 

2 

Kooralicy 



. . 1 


Thurha 

. . 1 

Pugga Mhorad 



1 


Dhondhorry . . • • 

. . 1 

Sharcfoottey 



1 


Mokarow 

. . 1 

Choupruh 

• • 


. . 1 


Boorgawah . . 

•• 3 

Kharmorah . . 



1 


Bhomuri^ . . 

. . 1 

Buggur boozuck 

• » 


1 


Jungunnah . . 

. . 1 

Uoggowa 

• • 


. . 1 


Chauppara Ghaut 

.. X 

Purrossey 



.. 1 


Burrot 

.. 12 

Lodharry 



1 


Mohogawali . . 

. . X 

Etrahcy 



. . 1 


Sunpoorah Chotty . . 

. . X 

Jamtorrah 



. . 1 


Bohoreah Burry 

. . X 

Kotey 



. . 12 


Hurdoah 

.. X 

Dhammoo 



. . 1 


Chewlah 

. « 1 

Bizkharrah 



1 


Woomreah 

• . X 

Buggowlcali . . 



.. 1 


Bhuirar 

. . 1 

Loodhowndah 



. . 1 


Jhurreah 

X 

Ummeatullah * 



1 


Bugdurrah 

• . 1 

Purranah 



• • 3 


Julhtorry 

.. X 

Pahorcab Khprnd 



. . 1 


Durwah 

.. X 

Chaundarah . . 



.. 4 


Kutckratah . . 

. . 1 

Kuckkurtullah 



. . 1 


Sownpore boozzook . . 

. 1 

Pumaiiey 



. . 1 


Tukereah 

• • 3 

Mughurpore pipra 



.. 1 


Bareaauijpepreah ... 

•• * 

Kutchowrey .. 

m • 


•• 4 


Toro . : 

.. i 

Noongaxfah .. . 

• • 


.. 2 


Maholdtrra 

• • X 

Moygawjah ... 



1 


Bhosabe^ • . 

. X 

Majhurlihur tulla 

• m 


.. 2 


Choprah 

** X 

Sarungpore •• 

• • 


1 


Buzaany 


Jurleoh , .... 



.. 1 


Deggho^tab 


Khamreah ... 

• • 


. • 3 


Sumuirrah Dbdoir .. 


KhuzzoiRT^. . .. 



12 


DeorahV *. 


Kootooraab .. 



. . 1 

Burrcbbary 
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Burrchl^ery , . 
Rampoora 
Taulgowah . . 

Oojar 

Dhoovarpoora 
Doudah 
Muggowvia . • 

Deory 

Kunnowrah •. 
Buggowley . . 

Koruni 
Sungrah 
Surrai Khorad 
Surrai Buzruk 
Lojoputty 
Sickarporrah . . 
Sutdharrah 
Pappereah 

Aummowah • . . • 

Sulloeah 

Raha 

Aummah 

Koonneah • . • • 

Deory 

Goorha 

Sickrali Kurra 

Burtullah . . • • 

Sulloeah and Jooghwa 

Soholeah 


Woossur 

Khurrah 

Bildamur 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Pergunnaii Kiiuttola, 136 Villages 
Khalsa Dufpa, 90 Villages; viz, 
Malharra, 8 Villages ; viz, 

Malharra 
Madeah 
Mowey 
Tougrah 
Putteah 
Mylwar 
Ghureoah 
Bullawah 
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Barrah Gossun 
Hrrail 

Chundunpoorah 

Salleah 

Goandporc . . 

Kurkey . . 

Dhowrah 

Toorry 

Kunnowah • • 

Mahally 

Kowolarey 

Ruttenpoora or Rugpoora 
Bamunkota 

Burrearpore . . . . 

Burraz 

Ameliah Bhoongawa . . 
Kunnara 
Kummodeporc 
Puldnh 

Kurdato . . . . 

Putta Mungrala 
Sunnowancy Boozruck 
Mahodporc . . 

Dighey 

Khallow 

Ghoorah 

Soorajepoorah 

Sunruli 


Bessait 

Sewradheka . . 

Tipparey 

Jhubrah 

Jughara 

Putna ^ , 

Roygowa . • 

Sirsey . . . # . • 

Nibbas •. 

Woodoypore (except Sunnud 
Rajah Ruttun Sing) 
Soonwaoney Khoord 
Khurpoora .. .. 

Dbowreali J . . 

Bittchamah .. .. 

Ghowrah .. , . 

Bandha,^' V •• •• » •t, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




t'v'. 

f-' r 

Tiikranli 
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Tukreah 

. . 

, , 

1 

Kuckrab ... 


. , 

X 

Umarhab . . » 


. . 

1 

Chundrowley 


. . 

1 

Bunowdah . . 


. . 

1 

Puimearry : . 



1 

Sillahurrow , , 


. . 

1 

Khurdouty 



i 

Soorraliah 


. . 

1 

Bickrampore . . 



i 

Butcbrawonny 



•2 

UnImow 



1 

Buratulah 



1 

Boodhour 


. . 

1 

Dandorah 



1 

Iloypoorah 



1 

Ghorreh 



1 

Sizzahah 


• • 

1 

Bliildahah 


. . 

1 

Dhungawah and Muzgawa . . 

. . 

12 

Maharujcgungc 


. . 


Surwah » . 



1 

Suruzporc 



1 

Khurrowhcs . . 

. . 


1 

Luckungawa .. 

. . 


1 

Kullokhur 

• • 

- . 

1 

Churrawul 

. . 


1 

Soonharry 


. . 

1 

Gunge 

• • 


1 

Chundcrporc 

. . 


1 

Koond 

. . 

. • 

1 

Durgawah 

• • 


7 

Muddenpore .. 


• • 

1 

Kealo 

. . 

. • 

1 

Chutcherry . . 



1 

Uatna • • 

. . 


1 

Moraur ... 



1 

Bodgepore . . 

a « 

• • 

1 

Parraghere •• 



1 

Bungawah .. 

m m 


a 

Rampogra >*• 

• • 

. . 

i 

Korrah .. 

. . 

« p 


Ghurmar 



t 

Bomtuiah 

■ * 

' ♦ IT 

t 

Ruza»>wlab •• 

p « • 

• • 

f 


Unrdooali . . . . . . i 

Dhungaliah . . . . . . . . i 

Poondey . . . , . . . . i 

Bliowiiey Gopaulpore . . . . i 

Koondatc . . . . i 

Goorscah . . . * . . . . i 

Gliutturnli . . . . . . . . i 

Untrah . . , . . . . . . i 

Dhoowarcy . . . . . . . • i 

Gowrooah . . . . • . . • » 

Riulgepore .. .. .. .. i 

Ciurdah .. .. .. i 

Soharpoorah , . . . . . i 

Jhurratah . . . . . . . . i 

Boodgawah . . . . . . i 



Pkrounnaii Hai;hi'iii>. 
Bawintcd Dawry Ciur . . . , i 

Pungurrah . . . . . . i 

Nongurrah . . • . . . ] 

Koutuh . . * . . . . • 1 

Uoondwah Chunnar . . . . . . i 

Bonda • . . . * • • • i 

Pergunnau Sinopohr. 
Singporc Klias • . . . . . i 

Palkhaunch . , . . . . . • I 

Mow . . . , . . . . . . I 

Cliuckcrabad . . . . . . i 

Ballahonoty . • . . . . . . 2 

Mur.zear .. .. .. .. i 

Soojawool • • . • . . . . 1 

Boprkharra . . . • • . i 

Kurrehah . . . . • . a 

Punnass . . . . , . . . i 

Khumreah • . . . . . i 

Kalgawah . * . . . . i 

Kubrab* i 

Joomnahey • • . . • • i 

Mehanapore • . • • • • i 

Purfootiimpore • • • • • . i 

Jhareab • • • • ’ • • ' • • ^ 

Bhownahy ' - • * 

Chowpibra • . • • • • s 
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Mulkanny 
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Mulkanny .. 

, , 

• • 

1 


Boyrapore .. .. . . 

. . 


conUnued. 

Mahatning 

«• 

. / 

1 


Narainpore . . . . 

.. . 

■ ’ l '. » 

Copieif of Treaties^ 

Pahareah . . 



1 


Seerenagur • • • . ' 

■V'. ■ 

■ t 

&c. 

Shurry 

. . 

, , 

1 


Singpore (except Sunnud of Rajah-] 

L 0 





— 

25 

Dyreah Sing Chowley)^.. • 

J 

* 


Pergunnah Ammowah 

. . 

. , 

. . 

96 

Hunmutpore 


1 







Manickpore 


1 


Perounnah Birsingpore, 30 Villages. 


Lullpore 

Kishorepore 

0 '• 

i 


Birsingpore Khas . . 



1 


Sunkerpore 


i 


Nowza 



1 


Toypore 


1 


Mohaoah . . 



1 


Kooniurpore 


1 


Kulbulleah 



1 


Mynapore . . 


1 


Sursakey . . 



1 


Buhadurporc 


1 


Soonbursa Khord , . 



1 


Chowrey . . 


1 


Mow 



1 


Doorgaporc, except Sunnud given to -» 



Tickery 



1 


Dyreah Sing) . . 

.. J 



Ogaoney . , 



1 


Sheopore . . 


1 


Digrat 



1 


Jolapore . . 




Gurrahowan 



1 


Gundruppore 


1 


Nuckoly . . 



1 


Doorjunpore 


1 


Mucktoompore 



1 


Woodyopore 


1 


Chourahy Wachar 



2 


Mahaanjpore 


1 


Rham Ghur 



1 


Beejoypoor 




Etaha 



1 


Hajahspore . 




Gootwah . . 



1 


Gunneshpore 




Mahoneah . . 



1 


Goorha 




Nagawah . . 



1 


Babuopore 



. 

Mutch Khauda 



1 


Hurdowah . , 




Hulleah . . 



1 


Burdahee . . 




Tookrey 



1 


Cuttala 


1 


Purtwoaur 



1 


Roodrahea 


1 


Deorow 



1 


Heerajwre . . 




Hurkurpore 



1 


Jurrcuporc 


1 


Rohaun 



t 


Gunneshpore Dulsomgud. 

•p 

1 


Auddhur Warroo . . 



1 


Rampore •• 




Doornahey 


• a 



Soonhaine.. .. 

« •- 

-1*1 


Purzurburry 


P • 



Suckarea ... 


^4;, V.. 






30 

Sutapore 


;.,1 , 







Lutchumpore 


J , 


ViLtAGES with Diamond Minesi 


Bassaha ..«( 


: ... 







Tidowny . . . . , . 


. i- 


Burrorampore . 


r . 

1 


Nagpore 




Bulrampore 


- . 


.. - 1 

Muchgawa Bara Khan .. 

... 



Bullahpore and Jaherepore 

. . 

- 1 i . 


Rannypore Kumba Cutaul 










Bhawanypore 
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Bhawanypore i 

Dhowlbajee i 

Bara Dhurrumpore . . i 

Chila Boozrook . . . . . . i 

Kulleanpore^ except iii the Sunnud ^ 
of llajah Kessery Sing . . . . J ^ 


I Dhurrumpore other, except in the% 

1 Sunnud of Uajah IWdjy . . J * 


! Baliadur 
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Copicft nf Treatie 
/> 3 } 

8.^6 


Additional Villages inserted in the 

the Rajah 

Pergunnah Punna. 

Emreali 
Coony 

Golmdrah . . 

Kooduti 
Khammariah 
Dowrey 
Murraha 
Tendeur 
Hurdooah , . 

Pergunnah Kuttola. 

Sccmcrcah 
Gaunchcepoorah . . 

Bhowanypore ^ 

Aliar Rowtpore J 
Koonpoorah 
iVIulgowsha 
Aherowrah 
Obery 
Salajeet 

Burkcra, near the village Koorah, ex-i 
cept from Sunnud of Ruttun Sing^ \ 
the Rajah of Bejawar 




9 


Pergunnah Powey. 
Kusbah Aumangune 
Bekrunipore and Mow 
Mahadurah 
Cheklahye . . 

Seeree 
Gurrakhur . . 

Kuchnai^e 
JhurkooAh .. 

Mobodrah .. 

Hinowtee • « 


Sunnud of Rujalt Kishorc Sing Behauder, 
of Punna. 

Ktowrec . . . . , . i 

Seemccrcc . . . . i 

Bhomowree Khora . . . . i 

Kong . . , . . , . , 1 

Pooiiinoah . , . . . . . . i 

Buiiircah . , , . . . , . 1 

Bliaiultiee . . . . , . . . *2 

Bunowlee . . , , . . . , 4 

Nundun . . . , . . . . oj- 

Powycah , . , , . . . . I 

IJn now tab Khora .. 1 

Purrarctth . . . . . . \ 

lluniiowtah Boozroog .. i 

Mookchoc . . . . . , I 

Dowry . . . . . . . , i 

Bhomowry IJoozroog . . . . 1 

Blianiar . . , , . . . . 1 

Utiderkoha . . . . . . 1 

Bollia 1 

Kliuniarcah Rowtpoora . , . . 3 

Toornali . . . . . . . , 1 

I )awurcy . . . . . . . . 3 

Semareah . . . . . , 1 

Rodrah . . . . . . . . t 

Sonowrah . . . . . . . . 1 

Mowlia Danea . . . . . . 1 

Dliurrumpore . . . . , . i 

Margowah . . . . . . , , 1 

Kurrilia Khord . . . . . . i 

Mohur , . . . . . a 

Pugrah Boozroog , , . . 1 

Dewree Khord . . . . 1 

Dhorawah . . . . . . 1 

Murreah Boozroog . . • . 1 

Kurriah Boozroog . . . . . . 1 

VI. 4 A Koolooha 
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Koolooha , . 


Rishenpoorali 

• • 

• • 



llungyah . . 


Bugrouna . . 

. . . 

• • ■ 

.. 


Leeroc 

• • • • 1 1 

Pepreah; Khord 



• • 

i * 

Kulhanpoorah 

.. .• i 1 

Ultowrali . . 




i' 

Ghatatahurry 

. . . . 1 

Koonrah 

•• 


• • 


Murriah Khord 


Jurgawah . . 

. . 

• • 



Role 


Bhujgawah 



. . 

1 

Uanipore . . 


Hijoonpoorah 




1 

Daharah 


Konpoorah 

. . 



1 

Munjgawah 


Murreah 

• • 


•• 

1 

Gowrah Roozroog . . 


Khurpoorah 

. . 

• • 



Pisserwah . . 


Nawgong . . 

• • 




Shugra 

. . •«. 1 

Bhujcah 

•• 



t 

Ladgau^ab . , ^ • • 


Ranncepoorah 



• • 


Murriah 


Cuckrah 

. . 

. . 


1 

Goorka Khord 


Behurwah . . 

. . 


• • 

1 

Shclmelali . . 


Mohonuh . . 

. . 




Dugdha 


Chundna . . 

• • 

•• 



Fissereah . . 


Bary 

• . 

• • 



Etowurah . . 

• * ♦ • * 

Piitteh Boozroog 

. . 


• • 


Tarrah • . 


Chunzery . . 

. • 

. . 

9 9 

1 

Hunowtah . . 


Menygawah 

. . 

. . 

. - 


Koolwah Boozroog 


Cheoleh 





Hunowtah Khord . • 


Putty Khord 

• • 


.. 


Bhatpoorah 

• • • • 1 

Munkce • . 

•• 




Gowrah Khord 

• • . . 1 

Goviiidpoorah 

• • 



a 


00 

1 

1 

Bujereali . . 
Umdur 

• • 


• • 


Pergunnaii Patiian. 

Poorynah . , 

. . 




Jowdpore . . 

• • • • * 

Jamooniah . . 

• • 

• • 



Futtehpore 

• • • • ^ 

Jamoondccr 

•• 

• • 


1 

Lokhan Chowry . . 

« • V • * 

Doholy 

• • 

• • 

-• 

1 

Dhowary . • 

• « • • 1 

Hurdopah . . 

• • 

• » 

•• 

1 

Bhartullah . . 

• a • • A 

Purhery 

• • 



1 

Bhilowney . • 


Surselah 

• • ' 

• • 

• • 


Lagowney . • 


Mahdhoepore 

•• 


• • 


Bugwahr Boozroog 


Sunkooah . . 

k • a 


• • 


Bugwahr Khord . . 


Udrah 

■ a 


• • 


Pidareeah . . 


Roypoorah 

• a 


•• 

1 

Kouneeporc 


Moonparoe 

• • 


• • 


Ameercah . • 


Patna 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

Mungawah 

* • • • A 

Teeloonpony 

.• 




Mehigawah 

9 9 • • • 

Ghotey 

•• 

•• 

• • 


Munkowrah 

• • » • 1 

Alawny . . 

• • 

• • 

• 9 


Lakowry .• 

• • • • ^ 

Chow • • 

• • 

• • ' 

•* 

Baenunpoorali 



# 
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Beerumpoorah 8 

Surrye Kheroe . . . . . , t 

Sanspony .. i 

Shalah Doongrcah i 

Mamai . , . . . « . . i 

Belpoorah , . , . . . i 

Gourha . . . . . . . . i 

Surrah , . . . . . i 

Dobah , . . , . . . . i 

Doongareati . . . . . . i 

Damoojub .• .. .. i 

Mulkhan . , • . . . . . i 

Hurdooah Khoord . . . . i 

Toonalah . « . . . . . . i 

Putteoreah . . • . . . i 

Nauna Chund . . . . . . i 

Pownry . . . , . . . . i 

Semuvry , . . . . , . . i 

Dhaugawah . . . . . . i 

Teekercah i 

Baaboolah . . . . . , i 

Hurdooah . . . . . . i 

Choongoonah . . . . . . i 

Jurye Kheroe . . . . . . i 

Guage . . . . . . • . 1 

Koobah . . i 

Byakherac , • . . . . . . 1 

Embah . . . . . . i 

Roojhar . . . . . • . . i 

Roohah Kherae . . . . . . i 

Putty Khord . . i 

Bhurwarree . . * . i 

Dhurruxnporc . . . . . . i 

Moorlah . . . . . . . . i 

Burkherah «... i 

Burgawah i 

Uchrar .... . . i 

Kotah Koomary* &c i 

— 101 


Pbrounhah Rawar. 

Kotab Khord « . . . . i 

Burituchil . . • • . • 1 

Chitowudha . • • . « i 

Orduniiaii • • . • • • • i 


Darinnali 

Cundyelie 

Morah 

Chitowudha 

Koowreah 

Gourah 

Bungaleuh 

Cluickra 

Chumra 

KImngurha 

J oy gawah . 


VI. 




No.^ 


Copiea of 




Pbuuunnaii JovrORE. 


Ifurdee 
(» lirrurpoorah 
Muchgow .. 
Chunha 
Uainporc . . 
Chatoyuee 
Kuliianponc 
LuIIia 
Bisrum 

(iungegohalra 

Bhojetye 

Bhotiismoorah 

Woodyporc 

Bhunporc . . 

Mahana 

Bara 

Jaytoopoora 
Ki$hcn|ioorali 
Chowkee . . 
Khcehora . . 
Pcctahbeher 
Bhoyraba . . 
Joy poorah . . 
Hecrapore .. 
Scroerdah . . 
Tursevoh 
Betaurce . . 
Nowbuitah 
Baberoo 

VI. 4 A 2 


}■ 



at* 

Pbrcui^aii 
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Pergunnah Barlive. 


Burhoe Kus 

Etawah, 1 1 Mouzahs : 

Etawah Khus, with Diamond Mine 
Ghoorkut . . 

Pulyaree 

Deorahs, with Diamond Mine 
Hecrapore, with ditto • . 

Goora, with . . ditto . . 

Soorlianpore 

Dhenhoo . . 

Bhurgury, with Diamond Mine . . 
Koorowly, with ditto .. 
Cheryah punry, with ditto . . 

Bingpore, with . . ditto . . 
Serswah, with . . ditto . . 
Hurdwahee, with ditto . . 

Oonery, with . . ditto . . 

Rorah, with .. ditto .. 
Woodpoora 

Sarpore, with Diamond Mine 
Hcerapore, with . , ditto 
Karwarry . . 

Bhumpai, with Diamond Mine 
Curroula, with . . ditto • . 

Semeriah . . 

Gujna, with Diamond Mine 

Pathariah 

Baboopoore, with Diamond Mine 
Dumcharrah, with ditto 
Kurywah , . 

Pununec, with Diamond Mine 
Patna Tutchpore . . 

Pokrah 

Etowrah . . . . . • 

Chunce 

Burgawah , . 

Sookwaho . • 

Deyhowrah 
^ Umlowneah 

Kondwaree . . . • • . 

Rahee Kat . . 

KooraJ^ 


11 


Kuthee Khero 

Chowprah^ except from the Sun- I 
nud of Chowbey Durreao Sing ^ 
Chowrah . . 


Pergunnah Callinger. 
Kheerupoorah and Dhumimpoorah 


Pergunnah Sun-wahs 
Sunwahs Khans 
Kushah Buxksuho . 
Oum G hurrah 
Bcigawah . . 
Govindpoorah 
Puttooree . . 

Pippereah , , 

Buttawahs . . 

Gudgurrah . , 
Muzgawah Boozroog 
Pulsa Khurd 
Cuncooah . 

Lahore 
Karow 
Korasscy • 

Murdiorah . 

Sowroliey . 

Bodgepore . 

Muchdurry 
Jumneah 
Soozarrah , 

Khurreah . 

Mahomed Poorah 
Bizzahwolly 
Birrampoorah 
Bamowrey . , 
Jungowreah 
Memmawneg 
Sooranjepoorah 
Gutowhoy Doodhowncy 
Khultowreah 
Tallown 
Jemah 

Knoondon Auzney 
Gowrah 
Bugroundah 


44 





Goograwo 
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VI. 

Ahi^knihx^ 

Goograwo . . 



Kannowrah 



No. ^^9- 

Sullo Neyah 



(toworcahniaur 




Sillown 



Murhcyah Soorkcy 



Copies of Treaties, 

Kawaur 



Naonagur Phootcyrah 



^c. 

Daopore 


. . 1 

Cliowrey 

. . 



Pahpet 


. . 1 

Soypoorah . . 


. . 1 


Doongwasfioro 



Jaumniun Jlioorey 

. . 



Paullah 



Tcllowhey . , 




Saugyarrez . . 


. . 1 

Kurwarro . . 




Hirduhpoorah 

• k 

.. 1 

Khurpoorah 

, , 



Jooraujepoorah Khurd 


.. 1 

Jokhali 

. . 



Mawdeah Boozroog 


1 

Isurmokey . . 




Gunchrah . . 


1 

Miingrahcy 




Khureah Khurd . , 



Purrahey . . 




Dugrehey . . 



Klioyzareah 

. . 



Lahorcpoorah 
Boulwarro . . 


1 

Ciawolarcy . . 

•• 

1 


Paulley 


1 

Bumrannon 




Muzgawah . . 


. . 1 

Moduntallah 




Murpah 



Bossoheynh 




Ktssumpoorah 


. . 1 

Boorsahnih Todoonmy 




Loggurow . . 


. . 1 

Buodhan Sunrah . . 




Lahono 



Koohey . , , . 

. . 



Loynarrow Khurd . . 


. . 1 

Boorey Secmur 




Bitchown . . 


. . 1 

Jt*yhaur|>oorali 




Allumpoorah 


.• 1 

Sionrah Burro 


. . 1 


Poundey 


• • 1 

Morey ah 




Maussoolpoorah 


. . 1 

Jugthur 


. . I 


Burnackah . . 


. . 1 

Koyallo 

. . 



Toondow . . 


.. 1 

Lurnmow . . 




Joytoopoorah 



Gurrur 

. . 



Dhunnowrah 


• • 1 

Daorah 




Nipneah 



Auchulpoorah 




Murreah Buzruck . . 



Nounnowtah 


. 1 


Doosah 


1 

Aubdah 




Umnowlah Khurd . . 


• • 1 

\ Kutclmarry 

, . 



Pumeah 



Mooraitah . . 




Muzgawah .. 

• « 


Kunntey 

. , 



Durdowneah 


* • 1 

Pnwahrawo 




Kurrey 

• • 

• . 1. 

Baundah 

. . 



Mowbah •• 

• • 


RudgenaDB 

. . 

. . 1 


Naudpown . • 



Russurrah . . 

. . 

. . 1 


Khnrhoiy. • • 


• • . I - 

Muzgawah Buzruck 

. . 



Mfiiu^y .. 

• « 


Mahomed Poorah .. 

, , 

.. 1 


Jhanur l^ooDdey .• 

• < 


' Bharkah 

• • 

1 ' 

Mulkawah 
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Apprnpix, 

No. 29. Mulkawah , . . . 

co ntinue d. Naumowtah 

Copies of Treaties, Aulbunpoorah 
Nuckrah Kotah 
Purrur Lallah 
Seuraujepoorah 
Korsheyah 
Sooltanpoorah 
Jumncah Khuna .. 

Bonrey 
Mawahey . • 

Piprah 

Chowreah . . 

Barrckharry Khurcl 

Puddowrutpoor . . • . 

Birghur 

Chundpoorah 

Mu/pourrah 

MurkuU •• 

Munzowrah , • • . 

Ghoorkharoo 

Hurdoah . . 

Sionrah Boozroog Chackahcy 

Puthowreali 

Baurrohey • • 

Batrurgawah 
Nawahey . . 

Barekharrcy 
Gloghorey • . 

Soonnareh . . 

Khurmeah . . 

Dhurrumpoorah 

Marreah 

Sourrujepoor 

Gourahnarud 

Deorey 

Roossmour , . • • 

GUoograh . . 

Bauggown • . 

I^ootiarab . . 

Illhokahbo . . 

/ Joadporc .. . *. 

Futtehpore « . « • • • 

Saukoro .. .. 

Buggti^dab 


Uryzarah . . 

Imleah 

Hennowtah Khurd 
Tigrah 

Tellah 


• • Jl ' 

Suttowheyah 

firidgepooreah 

a • 


Khazorey . . 
Lacheypoorah 

• • 

• • 

. • 1 

1 

Bonrowney 

• • 

1 

Buzraro 



PautBuhpore 

Taurpoho . . 
Singhowley 


. . 1 

Huttah 


.. 1 

Seprey 

Naithnah . . 
Khajoneab . . 
Kullooah . . . • 

Roomrawul 
Kutcbwooah 

0 m 

• • 

• • 

. . 1 

. . 1 

• • ' 1 

Paulley . • • • 

Pittoulleah 

Pittoullie . . 
Roypoorah 

a a 

• • 

• • 1 

• A 

Nawotanuno • • 



Moordeyah 

Bcllalaro 


.. 1 

1 

Tulgawah .. 



Soonuzpoorah • • 


• • X * 

Burkhurrah 


t 

Kowoneah . 

• • 

. . - I'** 

Bungawah . . 
Mulkhoah . . 

• f 

.. 1 

Sullempoorab 



Rumpoorah 


- 1 ' ^ 

Kutraho 


^ - * ‘ 

Saiyey 


*• . ^ r: 

Russoolpopr and Jbarr^hey 

^ 

Sulloheab > • * • 

a • 


Mud^Mnpoorah , . 

« • ' 


//■:■> ii ■: •- 

] V 

0 ,’. il 
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Taakblation of a Sunncd granted to the Rajah Bajee Behaudefy Rajah of 


MS ^-VI. 


Chukary, 


App^mx, 
:Nfo. 89« 

<9r^’aiMdl' 


Bk it known to the cliowdrics, kaiiongot^, tStc. of the pergunnulis of Raatli and Sewn- rmii#.. AfTrr«iir« 
dab and Kotohah, &c. in the province of Dundelciind : That whereas the Rajah Bckcr- ’ 

inajeetj Bajee Behauder, one of the ancient and hereditary chief's of Bnndelcund, to the 
dominions of the British Goveriiinent, was tlic first of the Boundella chiefs who submitted 
and acknowledged the authority of that Government, and during the agency of Captain 
John Baillie, the former agent to the Governor-general, delivered in un ikarnameh (op 
obligation of allegiance) to the British Government, and received a suimud for the 
villages and lands in his possession, and has from that period remained firm and faithful 
to every article of his etigagement, and in no instance deviated or swerved from that obe- 
dience, loyalty and attacliment due to the British Government, several villages belonging 
to the share nud possessions of the said rajah, that were then in the possession of unjust 
claimants, and the right to which at that ])oriod iiad not been investigated, reinaiiied in 
tite hands of those unjust claimants, and were not included in the sunnud before men* 
tioned. On account of the above-described villages, which were not iiiehuled as stated 
in the said sunnud, disputes and quarrels existed, and half the taiook of Kharelah, whieii 
was inserted in the sunnud received from Captain John Bailiie by the said rajah, was 
resumed by the British Government, along with the joyihul of the Rajah tiimmiit 
Behauder. During the agency of Mr. John Richanison, agent to the Governor-general, 
after minute investigation, the said rajah was put in possession of the villages and lands 
wuthlield from him by several unjust claimants, and the rajah aforesaid received a deduc- 
tion from the revenues of the tuppah of Chandellah in lieu of half the share of Kliaretah; 
and the disputes and claims that existed between the said rajah and the other chiefs of 
Bundelcund have been all adjusted. This being the case, a ratified sunnud ami an ikar- 
numeh being thouglit necessary, the said rajah has accordingly, at this period, delivered 
in ail ikarnumeh, containing eleven distinct articles, and required a sunnud fur the vil- 
lages and lands held in his possession ; therefore the villages and lands enumerated in 
the subjoined schedule are granted to the said rajah and his heirs, with all tlioir rights 
and usages, their land revenue and saver, forts and foiiifications, exempt from the pay- 
ment of revenue to the British Government in perpetuity ; so long as the said rajah, ami 
his heirs and successors, sliull observe and remain faithful to the several articles of the 
ikarnameh that he had delivered in, no molestation or resumption of the possessions 
hereby granted shall take place on the part of the British Governineril. It is necessary 
that you all consider and account the said rajah the lord ami proprietor of the possessions 
in question ; and the conduct that is incumbent on the said rajah is to exert himself to 
the utmost to increase the cultivation and to improve his possessions, by {iromoting the 
prosperity and comfort of the inhabitants, and to enjoy the produce of liis good govern- 
ance in obedience, loyalty, and attachment to the British Government. 


Translation of the Ikarnameh of the Rajah Uuttun Sing, the Rajah of lUjawur, 

Wheiieas since the time of the annexation of the province of Bundelcund to tlio 
dominions and authority of the British Government, my deceased hither, the lute Rajah 
Kissery Sing, Rajah of Bijawur, invariably manifested his obedience and loyalty Itj the 
British Government, and remained in allegiance and submission thereto during his life-time, 
and was recognized and admitted amongst the chiefs that acknowledged obedience to the 
British Government and received its protection, and always conducted himself in obedieiK^ 
to the QiScers appointed to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcund: At thi^ 
periodj,,i, Rajah Ruttun Sing (the contracting party), eldest son to the aforesaid late.^. 
Rajah, with a view to confirming my obedience and attachment to the British Government, 
have j^oposed, ui^r my seal and signature, and present this ikarnameh (or obligation of 
alltgiatioe) ot^taming eleven distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, agent tO' the 
Govomef-general in Bundelcund, and request a sunnud for the villages and lands now in my 

possession, 
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poBsession^ and composing my ancient rightful possession. I therefore hereby declare and 
bind myself that I will scrupulously observe all the articles contained in this ikamameh^ and 
never evade or infringe any one of them. 

Article 1. — I hereby promise and bind myself on no occasion to unite with external or 
internal enemies of the Honourable Company in Bundelcund^ and to be ever obedient and 
submissive to the will and commands of tne British Government in all things. 

Article 2. — If any one of my children, brothers or relations, exciter sedition or disturbance 
in the British territories or possessions, or the territories or possessions of any of the chiefs 
in allegiance to the British Government, I engage to do every thing in my power to prevent 
and to restrain them ; and in the case of their persisting in such conduct, 1 engage to unite 
my force with the British troops in the punishment and suppression of such persons. 

Article 3.— If any of the subjects of the British Government shall fly and take refuge in 
my territories, on application from the olTicers of the British Government I will deliver 
l^hem up to the British Government. 

Article 4. — further engage that I will never harbour or give protection in my country 
to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft ; that if a robbery be committed, or the 
property of merchants or travellers be stolen, in any of the villages subject to my authority, 
I will render the inhabitants of that village responsible for the restitution or value of the 
property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of the thieves or robbers ; and in 
general, that murderers, and all other persons amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
British Government for crimes committed in the British possessions, who may take refuge in 
my districts, shall bo immediately seized and delivered over to the British authority in 
Bundelcund. 

Article 5. — K any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, although 
they be my near relations, 1 engage to abstain from every manner of friendly intercourse 
with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to them, or any of 
their relations. 

Article G. — I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is obedient 
or submissive to the British Government ; and if at any time a quarrel or dispute arise 
between me and any of the other dependents of the British Government, in either case I 
promise to submit the cause of such dispute for the decision of the British Government. 

Article 7.— I engage to guard all the passes through the Ghauts under my authority, so 
as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and ill-disposed persons from ascending or de- 
scending the Ghauts, or from entering the British territories through any of those passes; 
and if any neiglibouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion into the British territory 
through my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, I engage to furnish the 
oflficers of tlie British Government with information of the circumstance before his approach 
ito the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my utmost efforts to obstruct his 
yprogress. 

Article 8. — Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts through 
any of the passes subject to my authority, I agree not only not to obstruct or impede their 
progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them by the most 
convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies so long as tney remain 
within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 9. — Whereas Gopaul Sing and Rao Hinrnint Sing of Murriddiah, and Zahn Sing 
.of Bundmaho, and Puddum Sing of Tebcngah» and Qaotie Juniadar and Manick J^^of 
Mehit Gavvah, have rebelled against the British Government, and are guilty , of marandtttg 
and plundering in the territories of that Government, I hereby declare that 1 will never biive 
any intercourse with the above-mentioned rebels, but on the contrary, whenever 1 shall hear 
of any of their joint or separate depredations 4nrthe territories of the British Govemitteitt or 
any of its dependents, I engage to attack the aggressor or aggressors, and 

my 
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my po^er piitiish them ; and in the event of any of th^ beings seized, I engage to deli^r 
. ^eitv up to tho . British Govemniont 

Article 10. — Whereas between mo and the rajahs and chiefs of Hundclcuud there cxislctl 
many disputed claims concerning many villages, w'hich disputes Iiavc been adjusted iiud 
' settled by the decision of the British Government ; and as now there is no disputed point 
or cause of difference remaining, I therefore hereby declare and promise that liereafter I will 
not dispute or quarr^ with any rajali or chief on account of any village or lands; if any 
rajah or chief shall dispute or quarrel with mo, on account of any vilhige or lands claiined, 

, I engage to submit the same to the British Govoruuieut and to abide by its decision, and 
not to dispute or quarrel about the point myself. 

Article ll.-<-I engage that one of my coniideutial servants shall always be in attendance 
as a vakeel on the officer of the Brilisli Government in this province for the purpose of 
executing his orders ; and in the event of such vakeel being from any reason disapproved of 
by the said officer, I agree immediately to apjioint another in his stead. 

26th March 1811. 
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Translation of a Sunnud granted to Rajah Iluttun Shifr, the Rajali B(/awar. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanotigocs, . 8:c., of the pergunnahs of Kutduh, and the 
pergiinnah of Pawey, in the province of Hiindelcuiid, that whereas the deceased Rajah 
Kissery Sing, the late Rajah of Bijawar, one of the respectable heretlilary chieftains of 
Bundelcund, and a descendant of the Rajah Juggut Raje, sinee the piuiod of ilie alinexiitioii 
of the province of Ruiidelcund to the dominions of the British Government, invariably con- 
ducted liimsclf with obedience, submission, and attachment, and remained linn in his alle- 
giance, and in no instance deviated from Uie loyalty and dutiful deiueaiiuur that wan due from 
him towards the British Govenmient; aiftt whereas a .suniiud granting to the said Rajah the 
confirmation of the villages and lands in his ancient ^mssessioii, was promised to the said 
Rajah on the part of the British Govornmont, as soon as the a<ljustmcnt of the disputed 
claim that formerly existed with respect to the right to the tuppuh of Isanagur took place, 
and that point having been accordingly adjustotl by the decision of the British Govermneut ; 
and at this period, the aforesaid Rajah being dead, and the Rajah Uuttun Sing, the eldest 
son and heir to the deceased Kajah, having succeeded, by the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment, an ikarnaraeh, or obligation of allegiance, under his seal and sigiuitiire, coiituining 
eleven distinct articles, and requested a sunnud from tlie British Govermiicnt ; therefore the 
villages enumerated in the subjoined schedule, which were from ancient times in the posses- 
«ion of the deceased Rajah, and also those villages which were given to the idbn^said Rajali 
by the British Government in addition to his former possessions, through the liberulitv of 
the Rrilish Government, with a view to confirm and bind his allegiance, together with a|l 
the rights thereof, land revenue, sayer, forts, and fortified place.s, are now cmnlirmed to iHa 
Rmah llutti^n Sing and his heirs in perpetuity, exempt from the payment of revenue, and a 
?ame is hereby granted; so long as the said Rajah, and his heirs or sucoes- 
sttrs,' Tcmain firm to their engagements, and observe faithfully the terrns of the several 
articiies of, this ijianmmeh or engagement^ no molestation or resumption of the above pos- 
sciiidns shalf liate place on the part of the British Government. It is necessary that you all 
consider and account the said Rajah the lord of the said possessions ; and the conduct that 
^ Rajali and hit h^rs is, that he shall exert himself to the utmost tf} 

^cuUiWte baild Improve, the said viUaget and lands, and to promote tlie prosperity of tljlSf* 

. awl enjoy the produce of the above possession, in obedience, submisai^* 

And ^ysdiy So) thiS; Britiah Government, Aftee the sanction of the Right Ho nooijlWk^ 
die Gk^eAnwr ^g e ncra l in B»ll be obtmiie^ aiiothcp sunnud to the' same -meet, 

sigsied shall be exchanged and submitted, 

sn »tlm 'agmit to the Governor-general. 

' VI. 4 B 
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C'opics of Treaties, Tuppah Bijawur o 

Kusibah Bijawur Khoss I 

Nantaut i 

Bhurgawah Buzruch i 

Bhurrutpoorah . . . . . . . . i 

Puttuscel Zacbit , . . . . . . . i 

Gopaulpoorah Buzruch . . . • . . i 

Buxwaho . . . . . . % . . . 1 

Undhur . . . . . . . . . . i 

Decawby . . . • i 

Muzgawah Khurd . . . . . . i 

Kurrunney . . . . • . • • i i 

Sham Bliorey . . . . . . . . i j 

Demram . . . . . . . . . • i I 

Mogawarry . , . . . . . . i i 

Sungawah . . i 

Gurkhawah . . . . . . . . i 

Bhillunipoorah . • . . . . . . l 

Bohomony Ghautky i 

Pearraw . . . . . . . . . . i 

Bhoheypoorah 

Muzgawah Khurd, near Moogwarry . . 
Dunggurpoorah Bhauttanka . . . . 

Gliorawby 
Piprah Sumilllnkah 

Divry Soorckey 

Bilwar 

Bawdhow . . 

Chaunrahcy 

piprah Puttainkah • • • • 

Gorah Khard 

Monkerrey . . 

Belgan .. .. .• • •• 

jGhinnawchey 

Berkrampoorah 

BHIawhaw 

Beopore . • 

Khokaslao 

Bizzack • •* 

^Blil^retty . . 

Birrow .. •• 

Kain •• * • * , 

KliSijRh Bhurd .• .i -• ^ ^ ■ i 


Tiggersey . 

Sathpurro .. ^ 

Berrampoorah 

Bhoharro .. 

Thinggorey . . . . . • 

Garruckpoorah 

Howarpoorah (except sunnud given toi 
Kajah Kishore Sing) . . . . J 

Banckpoorah 
Bhuggawhoh 
Kundhowah Khurd 

Phattwarrey . . 

Mooreyah , . . . 

Saindphow . . . . . . • . 

Burnah . . . . . . • . . . 

Luskanneh , . . . . . 

Biimnarrah . . . . . . . . 

Loadhawra 

Mullpoorut Kbund .« ,, 

Chundeah . • • . • . . • • « 

Sooskhey » « 

Katlurrah 

Hatteah Paiio • . . . • . 

Sumerah . . . . . • . . • • 

Wawaur .. .. r. •• •i 

Bawaur 

Barraw .. .. .. .. 

Kootwarrah . • 

Mowee . . . • • • • • « • 

Lehanny .. .. .. •. 

Judawrah 

Dunggorepoorah Kurd 

Hushrey , . * 

Bhopaulpoorah . . * • • . 

Goozzawrah .. •• 

Agrah 

Didwarrah • . 

Si^gpore 

Lorawhey •• 

Bamowtey 

""Cboollah . . .A • . 

Ifttckhongiliwah •• 

Pattiii Khurd 


.. ’J 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

i 

1 

■i 

1 

a 

I 

1 

1 

1 

"I 

'■1 

i 

-■'a 

i. 

'k 
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Kanneypoorah 

Purganspoorah 

.Bhurwanney 

Bunnoopoorah 

Boonnanjepoorah, below the Ghaut 
Pertaubpoorah 
Bamoney Bhattemkali 
Surranjepoorah Woostemka 
Gopaulpoorah Khurd 
Sungrumpoorah . . 

Kamneytal 

Woodapoorah^ except sunnud given 
Rajah Kishorc Sing 
Chotaj Koah 
Midneypoorah 
Aundey hurraw 
Teckoorry 

Byrawgur 

Kogowrey 
Pattiran Boozruck 
Puxirow 
Punchey . . 

Sawheyghur 
Umberpoorah Paweye 

Bam Ghur 

Bagchore . . 

Buioande . . 

Burrandah 
Hurdooah . . 

Joanwanney 
Roychaur . . 

Kalloopoorah . . 

Kattah 
Khayr^ ♦ . 

Imleah • . 

Goallgnt •• 

Bunch Khiurey 
Baojepoorah ^ 

Futtam 

Deorey Darcutkey 
Bushrawhey , 

Putfarey Buar^k 

Burnupk • • , • • , 

^«ap9^ _ ... 


to 




Jassgawah 
Gboosegawah 
Mawangh Jhallo . . 

Woolawilley 
Bhnegawah Khund 
Dotnawleypoorah • . 
Kuttiinpoorah 
Khusgahpoorc 
Ki»sun Ghur 
Maniem 
Mulgawah . . 

Paulley, except sunnud given to ^ 
Rajah Rejcy Behadur . . J 

Taypoorah . . 

Aumeerpoorali 

Nurrinpore, except sunnud given -| 
to llajali Bejey Bahadar J 

Bumnowrali Khurd 
Sungrumpoorah Khund . . 
Dawliey 
VVaofrey 
Jirkurrah . . 

Agrah 

Kooppeyah 

Joklirun 

Butchawncali 

Kaurcowhoh 

Naggawoh . . 

Rampoor . . 

Lewranjepoorah, near Satteah 
Mundanahpoorah . . 

Chaurkah . . 

Rampoorah Khund 

Doongreah 

Kussaur 

Aluzgawah Pohurwah 
Huthurrah . . 

Bassrohey 

Sajah Beckrampoorah 

Gunggawaho 

Jhamtoolley 

^illaun 

^athurgawah 
Woolvy . . . . 

^rora .. 

VI* 4 B 2 • 
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Ruggawley Khass . . , , 

Luchungawah . . . . , . 

Lunnowrali 

Hattawah . . . . • . . . , . 

Tuliangah Khurd . . 

Nawahdah • . 

Pipput . . . . . . . . 

Punnahgur 

Sirrawn 

Bhanggobanrrcy . . 

Bhurthowby 
Pepperiab . . 

Jallahporc . . 

Owreah 
Chaupper . . 

Puggawro . . , . . . , , 

Gusharwar 
Pahareo Gahwah , . 

Paurrah . . , . . 

Nundyahwah 

Burimk 

Gorrahtallco . , , , , , , . 

Daharry , . . , . , . , 

Khaunty , , . . , . 

Rusaahcah Domrahey 
Dhowzey . . , . , , 

Mathgahwah 
Laloney . . , . 

Hamey 

Bugwuntpoorah , , 

Sawoah . . , , , . 

Buckoan, Nankar of Bucksey 
Ranjorc Sing 
Dhurharry , . 

Buggawtah 
Utraur 
Rowrah 
Buddaur . . 



O^-Ballaheyah Gorunkey 

Hoophey .. , , 

Taungah Buzruck • • .. .. 


raoM qOMMITTEE, 


Karrey .. .. j 

Dulleypore, Nukar of Dewan . . . • i 

Ram Sing . • . . . . . . , . o 

Poochey . . . • . , . . . , l 

Rampoorah r . , . . . • . i 

Tuppah Sultyhey , . ... . • , . o 


Sutteyhey .. .. .. 

Poongawah 

Jonah 

■Bameney . . . . ■ 

Bhyrah 

Pipreuh . , . . . . , , 

Sillaront 

Billazey 

Nundgawah . . . , 

Hurrahpore . . * . 

Warruneah . . , , 

Chaytooah 

Tuppah Dhunrempore 
Dhurrurapore , . . . , , 

Puttarah . . 

Chemprah . . 

Kutchgawah . . , . • . 

Wanddcakpoorah , , . , , , 

Tuppah Banjenah . . .. .. 

Banjenah , . 

Soobban . . , , . , . . 

Muttarah . . 

Baurramnaud 

Timmowrawah , , , . , . 

Chanprah . . 

Chain .. .. .. 

Kimjullah . . 

Bassuntpoorah 

Uoondpoorah . . . . , . 

Villages not situated in the Tuppah 
Gaurhah . • . . . . . . / 

Burkharrah, near Goolgunge (ex*-^ 
cept the sunnud given to Rajah > 
Kishore Sing) ^ 

Goolgunge . • 

Bawkahhah 
Pnssawlah .. 

Purrehah . . ' 
fiurrahah «• 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

p 

1 

I 

t 

A 


.u; 
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Himmutpoorah 

Duhargftwah 

Hursah 

Bidjajpore 

Lallgawah . . 

Hinraameah 
Bhaossaur Rungahwah 
Bhurtollah . . 

Maurah 
Pipnah . . 

Jussgahwah 

Mohunpoorah 

KawDpore> near Mawrah . . 

Mawrah 

Boorah 

Pinginnah Pawey . . • . 

Tallookah Kulhoheyali . . 
Kawnpore Khass . . 
Kahurreah , . 

Ruhatafi 
Sugwarro • . 

Munneoh • • 

Goormancah 
Chundempoorah . . 

Imleah Khunggutnka 
Puttawry . . • « 

PatiUun Buzruck . . 

Hurreah 

Pullohey . . 

Bilhoh 

Mohooah Chuppolah 
Pippereah Buaruck 
Badah 

Rickey . . 

Pugrey 

Simuey .... 

Burah ; . • * 

Pograh Soganeyhah 
Multey . . . 

Dhlomey • . 

Koolwaaney ' 

97U1 March 1811. 


'^1 


4 

3 i 


Woossaur Kharo . . 

Khurrundah 
Ettawah 

Hurddahwah Kurkoho 
Kauntry 
Tara who 
Burbasspoorah 
Buckharrey» and | 

Imleah . . 

Kulkahah . . 

Runwaho . . 

Booddhoro 
Goozzaheyah 
Tannhey 
Nungrey 
Woordawncy 
Churrah 
Moholcy 
Sooltypoornh 
Pipperiah Korchoo 
Puttorroo Putnah . . 

Biggalicy . . 

Burrawhah • . . • 

Imleah 

Soojaunpoorah 
(jurrawlcy . . 

Musliey 
Jhagruliah . . 

Muzgawah, near Suptolcah 
Juttoopoorali 

Moonnawhitch (except sunnud 
given to Rajah Kishorc Sing) 
Khurarcah Kizruck (except sun- .. 
nud given to Rajah Kishore Sing) J 


vl. 
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Sirnrah, with Diamond Mines 

Dhannauzah . . 

ditto . . 

Chuhailah 

ditto . . 

Dewry 

ditto . . 
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SuNNUD granted to the Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind, on this aide of the 
Copies of Treaties, River Sutlege, 

Skc. 

Os the 3d of May 1809, an ittila-nameh, comprised of seven articles, was issued by the 
orders of the British Government, purporting timt the country of the sirdars of Sirhind 
and Malwa having come under their protection, Rajah llunjeet Sing, agreeable to treaty, 
had no concern with the pos.sessions of the above sirdars ; that the British Government 
had no intention of claiming pesheush or iiuzcrana, and that they should continue in the 
full control and enjoyment of their respective possessions. The publication of the above 
iltila-nanieh was intended to afford every confidence to the sirdars, that they bad no inten- 
tion of control, and that those having possessions shoukl remain in full and quiet enjoy- 
ment thereof. 

Whereas several zemindars, and other subjects of the chiefs of this country, have pre- 
ferred complaints to the officers of tiie British Govcmnieiit, who, having in view the tenor 
of the above ittila-nameh, liave not attended, and w’ill not in future pay attention to 
them; for instance, on the ]5ih June 1811, Dellawer Ali Khan of Samnna, complained 
to the resident of Delhi against the officers of Rajah Saheb Sing, for jewels and other 
property said to have been seized by them, w’ho in reply observed, “ that the cusba of 
Samana being in the oinaldcry of Rajan Saheb Sing, this complaint should be made to 
and also on tlie 12th July 1811, Dussoimder Sini,^ and Goonrnook Sing complained to 
Colonel Ochterlony, agent to the Governor-general, against Sirdar Cliurrut Sing Ibr 
tlieir shares oi' property, 8cc. ; and in reply it was written on the back of the urzee, tliat 
“ Since during the period of three years no claim was preferred against Churrut Sing by 
any of hi.s brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner mentioned; and since it was 
advertised in the ittila-nameh delivered to the sirdars, that every chief should remain 
in the quiet and full possession of his domains, their petition could not be attended to.” 
Tlie insertion of tliesc answers to complaints is intended as examples, and also that 
it may be impressed on the minds of every zemindar and other subjects, that the attain- 
ment of justice is to be expected from their respective chiefs only, that they may not 
in the smallest degree swerve from the observance of subordination. It is therefore 
highly incumbent upon the rajahs and other sirdars on this side of the river Sutlege, 
that they explain this to their respective subjects and court their confidence; that it may 
be clear to llicni that complaints to tlie officers of the British Government will be of no 
avail, and that they con.si<ler their respective sirdars as the source of justice, and that of their 
free will and accord they observe uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is not the intention of the British 
Government to interfere in the possessions of the sirdars of this country, it is nevertheless, 
for tlie purpose of meliorating the condition the community, particularly necessary to 
give general information, that several sirdars luive, since the last incursion of Rajal) 
llunjeet Sing, wrested the estates of others and deprived tliem of their lawful possession!, 
and that in the restoration they have used delays until detachments from the British army 
have enforced restitution, as in the case of the ranee of Jeera, the sikhs of Gholian, the 
talooks of Karowley and Chehloundy, and village of Cheeba ; and tlie reason of iradh 
dela}'s and evasions can only be attributed to the temporary enjoyment of the veveniMS, 
ami subjecting the owners to irremediable losses. It is therefore by order of theJBnUish 
Government hereby proclaimed, that if any of the sirdars or others have forcibly taken 
possession of the estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawful owners, it is necess^ 
that, before the occurrence of any complaint, the proprietor should be satisfied, arid by no 
means to defer the restorntion of the property ; in which, however, should del^s be made 
and the interference of the British authority become requisite, the revenues of the estate 
from the date of the ejection of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever other losses 
the inhabitants of that place may sustain from the march of troops, shall without scruple 
be demaiuled from the offending party, and for disobedience of the present orders, a 

penalty, 
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5 to the circumstances of the case and of the offender, shall be levied, 
lecision of the British Government. 


Loodiana, 

St2d August ISl). 


(Signed) D. Ochterlony, 

Agent to Governor-geneml. 
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Translation of a Sunnud granted to Dewan Gopaul Svtg, 

To the mutsuddies employed in the affairs of tl»e Government, to the jaghiredars, tlie 
Iccories, chowdries, and kanongoes, present luul future, of the pergiinnuh of Ihinwarry, in 
the province of Buudelcund : Be it known, that whereas the Dewan Gopaiil Sing, 
impressed 'With a due sense of the acknowledged justice and benevolence of the Briii^i 
Government, has voluntarily and sincerely professed his obedience and submission to that 
Government, and whereas he has alleiuled in person for the piirpt>se of soliciting forgive- 
ness of his former offences, and lias presented an obligation of allegiance expressive of his 
obedience and submission, compri.>iiig seven distinct articles, signed and setiled by himself; 
* and whereas the forgiveness of contrite oftendei*s, and the support and enconrngement of 
defendants, are consistent with the benevolent principles of the BritisJi Government; 
therefore, and in pursuance of those benevolent principles, the villages of (jcrowally, &(*. 
and others in die pcrgiinnah aforesaid, agreeably to die subjoined schedule, are hereby 
granted in nankar, exclusive of alienated lirtids, to dthe said Dewan (»opaul Sing, to be 
enjoyed by him and by his successors in perpetuity; and so long as the said (Jopaul Sing 
shall continue strictly and fiiithfnlly to ndliere to the terms of hi.s obligation of allegiance 
the aforesaid villages sliall never be resumed. 

It is incumbent on the said Dewan Gonaul Sing to render the inhabitants and 
peasantry of the aforesaid villages contciitea and grateful by his gooil goveiumeiit, to 
direct his utmost endeavours to the promotion of their eoniibrl and happiness, and to 
afford no asylum to thieves and robbers in any one of those villages. It is the duty of die 
inhabitants to consider die said Dewan Gopaul Sing a.s the jagliirtdar of the aforemen- 
tioned villages, to acknowledge his title to the privileges and iiniminities ajuiertaining to 
them, to evince no opposition or disobedience whatever to the said Dewan Gopaul 8ing, 
nor require from him the annual renewal of his siinmid. 

This sunnud, after obtaining the sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general in Council, shall be considered as valid and in full force. 


Schedule of the Villages composing Dewan Gopaul Sim/s .Jagliirc. 


No. of Village^. 

Monjat and Gurrowlcy Cottah , , . . i 

Kurtoul 1 

Kaunergoporc . . . • . . . . i 

Kunnawrah . . . . . . . . i 

Tuttawrah i 

Amaunpore . . . . . . . . i 

Rlcharrah . • . • . • . . i 

Bhaneat Farrah . . i 

Koolwarro •• .. .. •• t 

Luckhuoneat i 

Sittarpore i 

Dated this 24th day of February 1812, 
Fussily. 


Purrarcali 


No. of Villiigc*. 

Fotnreah 

. . 


Putchwarrah 

. . 

..1 

Suttaheah 

• • 

..1 

Butchorc 

. . 

. . 1 

Gungckurharrah .. 



Bhuttowrah Khard 

. . 



i8 


corresponding widi the 27th Faugoon 1819 
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Translation of the Ikarnambh of the Chobey Dareao Sifigy late Killedar 
of Calinger, dated 19th June 1812. 

I, C HOBBY Dareao : Whereas the rulers of the British Government, at the period of 
the acquisition of the province of Bundelcund to the British possessions, after having 
entered into an ikarnameh, or written engagement of allegiance, with a view to the more 
iirndy binding me to a faitiiful discharge and fulfilment cf the terms of the several 
articles of the engagcmtMit, the Britisli Government granted me a sunnud in perpetuity, 
generation after generation, for the jaghirc of Calinger, including the fortress ; but on 
luy part and that of my partners, the terms of the aforesaid ikarnameh were not observed* 
and adhered to in the manner that it was incumbent on us to observe and adhere to 
them ; notwithstanding, the British rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and 
contented themselves finally by resuming the possession of the fortress, the cause of our 
refractoriness, and granted at my rc<|iiest the villages Paldeo, &c. in the pergunnah of 
Bhetry and Korris, &c. in lieu of ray share of the villages of the former jagbire ; where- 
fore I tlie contracting party, of my own free will and pleasure, have delivered in this ^ 
Ikarnameh, and hereby engage that I will ftrtnly abide by, fulfil, and discharge the terms 
of the several articles thereof. 


Article 1.— -If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although tliey be iny near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly 
intercourse with sucli chiefs, and iR)t to harbour or give protection in my country to 
them, or any of their relations. 

Article 2. — I engage not to enter into cpiarrels or disputes witli any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the Britisli Government ; and if at any time a quarrel or dis- 
pute arise between me and any of the oilier dependents of the British Government, in 
either ctisc 1 promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British 
Government. 


Article 3. — I engage to guard all the passes through the Ghauts under my authority, 
so as to prevent all marauders, pUmderers, and ill-disposed persons from ascending or 
deseending the Ghauts, or from entering the British territories through any of those 
passes. And if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion into the 
British territory through niy possession, or tliose of tlie eliiefs in allegiance thereto, I 
engage to furnish the ofticers of the Britisli Government with information of tlie circum- 
stances before liis approacli to tlie neiglibourhood of my territory ; and to exert my 
utmost efforts to obstruct his progress. 

Article 4.— 'VVnicnever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of the pusses subject to my authority, I agree not only not to obstruct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them 
by tlie most convenient route, and to furiiisli them wKh the necessary supplies, so long as 
they remain within or in tlie vicinity of my possession. 

Article 5. — I agree to reside with my family and children in one of the villages form- 
ing iny jaghirc. If 1 wi.^h to reside in or build a dwelling in the territories of any of the 
chiefs dependent on the British Government, I shall first obtain the permission of the 
British Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the 
Britisli Government. 

Article 6. — I engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed [isrsons, either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, 
or the oilier dominions of the British Government, and not to let them shelter or remain 
in any of the villages of my jaghirc, but to give every information I may possess regard- 
ing their haunts to the ofiicers of the British Government : and, if possible, I promise to 
seize and dediver tliem up to the British Government ; I promise to discoutiQue all inter- 
course and correspondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes 
with any of the servants or adhereats of the British Government. If eventually a dispute 

should 
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should arise between any of the adherents of the Ijritish Government, I further engage 
to afford no assistance to either partVi without the orders of the British Government, 
but to remain quietly within my own territory, in complete obedience to the Uritisli 
Government. 

Article 7« — If any subject of the British Government abscoml and take refuge in any 
of the villages of mv jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver up sueli absconder to tlie offi- 
cers of the British Government ; and sliould any person bo sent to apprehend the fugitive,, 
I engage not only not to obstruct nor impede such person, hut to co-operate wiili him in 
the apprehension of the fugitive : 1 further engage to obey the orders of the civil and 
criminal courts, in all transactions whicli shall occur after the ilatc of tliis obligation, 
and shall be issued by the agent to the Governor-general, and never to excite com- 
motions or disturbances in any manner wliatevcr. 

Article 8. — I engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to my authority; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers he stolen 
or robbed in any of my villages, I promise to render the /emiiidars of such villages re- 
sponsible for the restitution of tlie stolen pro|>erty, or for the seizure and ilelivery iif the 
thief or robber to the British Ciovernment ; and if any person charged with murder, or 
amenable to the British laws for any other crimes commiiti d in the British territory, take 
refuge in any of my villages, I further engage to seize and deliver over sueli iilfenders to 
the British Govcrainenl, or make the zemindar appear before the olfieers ol the British 
Government. 

Article 9. — Whereas the villages of Pahleo, which I have now ohtainetl in jaghire, 
have been lierctofore subject to the jurisdiction of tlie ib itish laws and regulations, if 
any decree in any suit shall have passed ag^ainst any of tlie ryo^s or zemindars of (he vil- 
lages aforesaid, and the process to fulfil tlie execution of any sueli *leer<*(* shall he issued, 
through the agent to the (iovernor-general for the time being, I hereby i ngage lo obey 
and fulfil that ollicer’s orders, and not to plead any exempticjii 1‘roni tin* jurisdiction ol‘ 
the British courts of justice ; in such case I also engage to keej) an authorized agent with 
the agent of the British Government. 

Article 10. — If in tlie villages of Paldoo, &e., whicli I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tiieccavcc, shall reimtiii due to the British (loveriiment liy the ze- 
mindars, I engage to collect the satno, and to pay the amount lo the Ih itish Government, 
without any pretence or excuse whatever. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to ( hobejj Dureao dated dth July 1812. 

Bk it known to the chowdrics, kanongoes, and zemindars, prese nt and to come, of (lie 
pergunnah of Bhitry and Konis, ^c. in the zillah of Biiiideleiind : I'liat whereas at the 
time of the delivering up the fortress of Calinger to tlie officers of the British Government, 
an engagement was entered into with the said Chuhey Dareao Sing, that in lieu of those 
villages of the former jaghire, granted In his name, wliich he should transfer to the 
British Government, he sliould receive his share in excliange thereof, over ami above the 
shares of Nawul Kishwur, &c. seven shares, consequently the aforesaid Cliobey bus 
delivercfl in a request to receive the villages of Paldeo, he. villages according to the 
fUatement underneath belonging to the pcrgtinnalis above nientionecl. fW which reason 
the villages aforesaid, with the revenues and duties, and their rights and appiirtenuuoes, 
except the alienated lands, wliich are not includeil in the seltlenienl of the British Go- 
vernment, in lieu of the villages transferrccl from his former jaghire, together with the 
vlllacpes of his former jaghire which were nut transferred to the Briti.sl) Government, in 
conformity to the iindt»rneath statement, are hereby grunted the aforesaid Ghobey Dareao 
Sing in perpetuity, generation after generation for over, as nunkur, by the British Go- 
' VI. 4 C vermiieiit. 
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vernment. As lon^ as the aforesaid Chobey Dareao Sing and his heirs shall remain hrm 
and faithful In the full discharge of the terms of the several articles of the ikarnameh, or 
written engagement which he has entered into with the British Government, the afore- 
said villages shall remain in the possession of the said Chobey Dareao Sing and his heirs 
for ever, free and unmolested. It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid 
Chobey Dareao Sing the rent-free landholder and controller of the said villages, and that 
you do repair to his presence, and in all things endeavour to promote his advantage ; it 
also is proper and incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Dareao Sing to encourage and use 
his endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert 
liis means to cultivate and render populous and productive bis villages, and to enjoy ibe 
produce in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government. 


Villages of Pergunnaii Biiity and 
Konis, &c. 

Paldeo . . 

Beharrah 

Bnglobcy , . , . 

Kliottaliba 
Kewtah . . 


*Saycr Nowah Gowah, cightln 
part inc^luded in the sunRud ( 
of Chobey' Cliittersaul and ( 
bis mother . . . . ^ 


Villages of Pergunna 
Suzwar . . . • 

Lallaliporc 
Doorwah 
Khurha . . 

Burbowley 


Burgiiur. 

1 

1 

1 


n Villages. 


Villages. 


Villages of tlie former Jaghire, exclusive 
to the Exchange. 

Diah . . . . . . . . 1 

Chundonrrah . . , . , . l 

Saho, with Diamond Mino,^ 

one part of the eighth > i 

share . . . . . . J 

Doorgnpoor with Diamond 'i 

Mines, except the .simnud > l 

of llajah Kishore Sing . . j 

4 Villages. 


Translation of the Ikarnamkh of Nawid Kishwur and the Relict of Bherit Jew 
Chobey, dated PJth June 1812 . 

We, Nawul Kishwur and the relict of Bherit Jew Chobey: Whereas the British Govern- 
ment, at the period of the acquisition of the province of Bundelcund to the British possessions, 
after having entered into an ikarnameh, or written engagement of allegiance, with a view 
to the more firmly binding to a faithful discharge and fulfilment of the terms of the several 
articles of the engagement, the British Government granted a sunnud in perpetuity, gene- 
ration after generation, for the jaghire of Calinger, including the fortress ; and whereas, by 
the consent of the sharers, the ikarnameh and sunnud were in the name of the Chobey 
Dareao Sing only ; but on the part of the said Chobey and that of his partner, the terms 
of the aforesaid ikarnameh were not observed and adhered to in the manner that it was 
incumbent on the above persons to observe and adhere to them ; notwithstandii^, the 

British 
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British rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and contented Uiemselves finally by No. 
resuming the possession of tlio fortress, the cause of t>ur refractoriness, and panted at our cmtuuftf. 

request villages Bassaut, &c. in Iho pergunnah of Bbetry and Koiios, &c, in lieirof the "fTreAtloK 

villages of the former jaghire : wherefore, with contracting party, of our own free will and ^ » » 

pleasure, have delivered this ikarnameh, and hereby engage that wo will firmly abide by 
and fulfil and discharge the terms of the several articles thereof. 

Article 1. — If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, although 
they be our near relations, we engiige to abstain from every manner of friendly intercourse 
with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in our country to them or any of 
their relations. 

Article 2. — We engage not to enter into quarrels or dispulcs with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to Uie British (lovcrnmeiit ; and if at any time a quarrel or dispute 
arise between us and any of the other dependents of the British (loverniULMit, in either case 
w'e promise to submit the cause of such disputes for tlio decision of the Britisli (lovernment. 

Article 3. We engage to guard all the passes through the <1 hauls under our aiitliority, 

so as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and ill-disposed persons from ascending the 
Ghauts, or from entering the Britisli territories ihrongli any of those passes ; and if any 
neighbouring chiefs or leaders slioidd meditate an incursion into the British territory 
through our possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, we engage to furnish 
the olficers of the Britisli Government with infurmatioii of the circumstance's before their 
approach to the neighbourhood of onr territory, and to exert our utmost etlorls to obstruct 
their progress. 

Article *1. — Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the (ihauts through 
any of the passes subject to our authority, we aijree not only not to obstruct or impe<le 
their progress, hut to depute respectable and intelligent jiersiais to conduct them hy the 
most convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies so long as they 
remain within or in the vicinity of our possessions. 

Article 5. We agree to reside with our families and cliildroii in one of the villages 

forming our jaghire. If we wish to resiile in i»r huihl a dwelling in the territories of any 
of the*l-hiefs dependent on the British Goveriimeiit, we shall lirsi obtain the permission of 
the British GoV(‘rnment, and not go to any other place without the pcrnilssiun of the British 
Government. 

Article G. — We agree not only to have no connexion with any marandc'rs, plunderc'rs, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the jnioince of Biindi'lcund, 
or the other donnni(»ns of the British Government, and not to let them shelter or remain in 
any of the villages of our jaghire, hut to give every information we may possess reganling 
their haunts to”thc oflicers of (Government, and if p*)ssihle, I promise to seize and tleliver 
them up to the British ("ioverninenf : w'o promise to diseoiil iiaa* all intercourse and <-orres- 
pondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into (lispules with any of tin* scrvimls 
or adherents of the British (jioveriiiiient. It evamtually a ilisputo shouKl aiise h<*tw(*(*n any 
of the adherents (»f the British (Government, we further engage to aflfonl no assistance to 
cither j>arly wdthout the orders of the British Government, hut to remain rpiietly williin 
our territory in complete obc'dience to the British (lovernmeiit. 

Article 7. If any subject of the British Goveriiineiit abscond and take relnge in any 

of the villages of t)ur jagliire, we (Migage on reijuisitioii to seize and deliver np such 
absconder to the officers "of the British (in vernniciit ; and should any person hi* sent on 
the part of the British Government to apprehend the fugitive, we engage not only not to 
obstruct, but to unite with him in the apprehension *of the fugitive ; ''f ‘ engage, 
to obey the orders of the civil and criminal courts in all transactions which shall occur titter 
the date of this obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to t)ie (lovenior-geiieral, and 
never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner wliafc-ver. 

Article 8. We engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the village's subject 

VI. 4 C 2 
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No. ^9. to our authority ; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers be stolen 

rarttinmd. or robbecl ill any of our villages, wo promise to render the zemindars of such villages respon-^ 

C oDiet c^^reaties restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivering of the 

* ' thief or robber to the British Government ; and if any person charged with murder, or 

amenable to the British laws for any other crimes committed in the British territory, take 
refuge in any of our villages, we further engage to seize and deliver over such offender to 
the British Government, or make the zemindars appear before the officers of the British 
Government. 

Article 9. — Whereas the village of Bessant, &c., which we have now obtained in jaghire, 
have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regulations : If any 
ilecroe in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars of the villages 
aforesaid, the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued through 
the agent to the Governor-general for the time being : wc hereby engage to obey and 
fulfil that officer’s orders, and not to plead our exemptions from the jurisdiction of the 
British courts of justice. W e engage to keep an authorized agent with the agent of the 
British (Government. 

Article 10. — If in the village of Bessant, &c., which wc have received in jaghire, any arrears 
of revenue or siccavec shall remain due to the British Government by the zemindars, we 
engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government without any 
pretence or excuse whatever. 


d’uA.Nsi.AHON of a SuNNUD granted to the Chobey Navml Kishirur, and the Kelict of 
Bheril Jne C/iobct/ ; dattd ^Ith July 1812. 

Be it known to the chowclries, kanongoes, and zemindars of the pergunnah of Bhotry and 
Kones, in the zillali of Buudelcund, that whereas, at the time of delivering over the fortress 
of C’alinger to tlie ollicers of the British Govenunont, an engagement was entered into, that 
Chobey Nawul Kishwau* and the relict of Bherit Jue Chobey , proprietors of two shares out 
of eight shares of the former jaghire of C’alingor, for which a sunnud was granted iii the 
name of (3hol)oy IJareao Sing, the late killedar of (hilinger, that in lieu of whatever portion 
of their shares of the villages and UukIs, included iu tlie jaghire aforesaid, should be trans- 
ferred to the Bi itish Government, the said (.’lioboy Nawul Ivishwur, and the relict of Bherit 
Jue Cln)bey aforesaid, should receive an eciuivaleut from tlie British Government ; accord- 
ingly, the said Chobey Nawul Kishwair, aiul the reliei of Bherit Jue Chobey aforesaid, have 
delivered in a request to receive the villages of Bessauunt, &c. as detailed in the under- 
neath statement, belonging to the above-mentioned pergunnahs ; for which reason the 
villages aforesaid, with their revenues and duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, 
except the alienated lands which are not ineduded in the settlement of the British Govern- 
ment, in lieu of their shares of the villages, together with the villages of their former jaghire 
which were not transferred to the British (fovernment in conformity to the underneath 
statement, are hereby granted the aforesaid Chobey Naw ul Kishwur and the relict of Bherit 
Jue Chobey in perpetuity, generation after generation for ever, as nankar, by ihc British 
Government. As long as the aforesaid Chobey Nawul Kishwur and the relict of Bherit 
Jue Cdiobey and their licirs shall remain firm and faithful in the full discharge of the terms 
of the several articles of the ikariiameh, or w’ritten engagement, which they have entered 
into with the British Government, the aforesaid villages shall remain in the posse. 5 sion of 
the said CJiobey Nawul Kishw'ur atid the relict of Bherit Jue (diobey for ever, free and 
unmolested. It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid Ciiobey Nawul Kishwur 
and the reli(!t of Bherit Jue Chobey the rent-free landholders and controllers of the said 
villages, and that you do repair to their presence, and iu all things endeavour to promote 
their advantage. It also is proper and incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Nawul Kishwur 
and the relict of Bherit Jue C^hobey to encourage and use their endeavours for the comfort 
and happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert their best means to cultivate and 

render 
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render populous and productive (heir villages, and to enjoy the produce in good faith and 
loyalty towards the British Government. 


Villages of Pergunnau Bhstry 
and Konis. 


Bhysant 



.. . 1 

Buggunpore . . 
Burwara 




Bemhar 

Muckree 

Baruch 

V 


.. I j 
.. 1 

Jhanee 

• • 




Villages . . 7 j 


ViLLACiKs of the former Jaglurey excUi* 
sivi* of the Exchange.’ 

Koharoc . . . . . . , . i 

Gauzepore, with diamond mine , , l 

Uoypancts " ith diamond mine , . * , i 

Seho, with diamond mine, 1 
(fourth share) .) “ *• * 

Villages . . 4 


Tkanslatiom of the Ikaunamf.ii of the Chniicij Chittvrsavl, and the Mother of 
Chobvij Chili erxaul, the )\Mli June lsl‘2. 

We, Chobey Chittersaul, and the mother of (.'hittersaul : Whereas the British (iovern* 
merit, at the period of the acquisition of the province of Ihnuleh’untl to the Briti.sh jiosscs- 
sions, after having entered into an ikarnameli, or written engagement of allegiance, with a 
view to the more firmly binding to a faithful di.scharge and fullilmmit of terms of the several 
articles of the engagement, the British Government granted a sunnud in ]u*rpeluity, gene- 
ration after generation, for the jaghire of Caliuger, imduding the fortress, liy consent of 
the several sharers, the ikarnameh and sunnud were iu the name of (’hohey J)nrean Sing 
only; but on the part of the above Ghobey, and that of the other partners, the terms of 
the aforesaid ikarnameh were not observed and adhered to in the manner that it was incum- 
bent to observe and adhere to tlicm ; notwithstanding, tlie British ruh'is (lonsidered our 
crimes as false steps, and contented themselves iinally by iv.suming the [losscssion of the 
fortress, the cause of bur refractoriness, and granted, at our reipiest, the villages Baretpf)ri‘, 
&c. in the pergunnah of Bhetry and Kotiis, in lieu of the villages of the former jaghire. 
Wherefore we, the contracting parties, of our own free will and pleasun', have delivered this 
ikarnameh, nftid hereby engage that vve will firmly abide by and fullil and ilischarge the 
terms of the several articles thereof. 

Article 1. — If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, although 
they be our near relations, we engage to abstain from every manner of friendly intercourse 
witn such chiefs, and nut to harbour or give protection iu our country to ihem or any of 
their relations. t 

Article 2. — Wo engage not to enter into quarrels or ilisputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to tlie Briti.sh Govenirnimt ; and if at any time a (pjarrel or dispute 
arise between us and any of the other dependents of tlic British (jloverinneiif, in cilher case 
we promise to submit the cause of such disputes fur the decision o’f the Jhilisli (iovcriunent. 

Article 3.— We engage to guard all the passes through the Ghaut. s under our authority, 
so as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, or ill-disposed persons from ascending or descend- 
ing the Ghauts, or from entering the British territories tlirough any of those passes ; ami if 
any neighbouring chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the Britisli territory 
through our possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, w(^ engage to furnish 
the officers of the British Government with information of the circumstances before their 

approach 
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No. approach to the neighbourhood of our territory, and to exert our utmost efforts to obstruct 

continued. their progress. 

C;<>pies oTlVeaties, Article 4. — Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
Sec, * through any of the passes subject to our authority, wo agree not only not to obstruct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them 
by the most convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies so long as 
they remain within or in the vicinity of our possessions. 

Article 5.— We agree to reside with our families and children in one of the villages forming 
ourjaghire. If vve w'ish to reside in, or build a. dwelling in the territories of any of the 
chiefs dependent on the British Government, we shall tirst obtain the permission of the 
British Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the Government. 

Article 6. — We engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil- disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bundclcund, 
or the other dominions of the British Government, and not to let them shelter or remain in 
any of the villages of our jaghire, but to give every information we may possess regarding 
their haunts to the officers of government, and if possible, we promise to seize and deliver 
them up to the Britisii Government. We promise to discontinue all intercourse and corres- 
pondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes with any of the servants 
or adherents of the British Government. If, eventually, a dispute should arise between any 
of the adherents of the British Government, wc farther engage to afford no assistance to 
either party without the orders of Government, but to remain quietly within our own terri- 
tory, in complete obedience to the British Government. 

Article 7. — If any subject of the British Government abscond and take refuge in any 
of the villages of our jaghire, wc engage to seize and deliver up such absconder to the 
otliccrs of the British Government ; and should any person be sent on the part of the 
Government to appreliend the fugitive, wc engage not only not to obstruct or impede such 
person, hut to co-operate with him in the apprehension of the fugitive ; we further engage to 
obey <hc orders of the civil and criminal courts in all transactions which shall occur after the 
date of this obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to the (jovcnior general, and never 
to excite commotion or disturbances in any manner w hatever. 

Article (S, — We engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to our authority ; and if the property of any of the inluihitnnts or »)f travellers be stolen or 
robbed in any of our villages, we promise to reiuler the zemindar of such villages responsible 
for the restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of the thief or 
robber to the British Government; and if any person charged with murder, or amenable to 
the British laws for any other crimes committed in the British territory, take refuge in any 
of our villages, we further engage to seize and deliver over such offender to the British 
Government, or make the zemindars appear before the otlicers of the British Government. 

Article 9. — Whereas the villages of Baretpore, &c. which we have now obtained in 
jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of tlie British laws and regulations, 
if any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars of the 
villages aforesaid, and the process to fulfd the execution of such decree shall be issued 
through the agent to tlie Governor-general for the tinie being, we hereby <‘ngago to obey 
and fulfil that otllcer’s orders, and nut to plead our exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
British courts of justice in such case; we also engage to keep an authorized agent with the 
atmut of the British Government. 

Article 10. — If in the villages of Baretpore, &c. whicli we have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of reveime or siccavo shall remain duo to the British (government by the zemindar, 
wo engage to collwt the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government, without 
any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 19th June 1812. 


ft 
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Translation of a Sonnud granted to Chobey Chittersavl and his Mother> 

dated 4lh July 1812. 

Be it known to tlie chowdries, kanoiigoesj and zemindars of the pergunnali of Bhetry and 
Kones, in the zillali of Bundelcund, that vvhcn^us at the time t)f delivering over the fortress 
of Calinger to the otficcrs of the British Government, an engagement was entered into that 
Chobey Chittersaul and his mother, proprietors of two shares out of the eight shares of the 
former jaghiro of C\iliiiger, for which a sunnud was granted in the iiiiinc of Chobey Durtxio 
Sing, the lato killedar of Calinger, that in lieu of whatever portion of their share of their 
villages and lands included in the jaghire aforesaid should be transferreil to the British 
Government, the said C/hobey Chittersaul and his mother aforesaid should receive an ecpii- 
valent from the British Government; accordingly, the said Chobey (liittersaul and his 
motlier aforesaid have delivered in a request to receive the villages of Barretpore, &c. as 
detailed in the underneath statement, belonging to the above-mentioned pergunnuh ; for 
which reason the villages aforesaid, with their revenues and duties and all tneir rights and 
appurtenances, except the alienated lands which are not included in the settlement of the 
British Government, in lieu of the villages transferred from the former ja^rhire, together 
with the villages of their former jaghire which %vere not transferred to the British Govern- 
ment in conformity to the underneath statement, aro hereby granted the aforesaid Chobey 
Chittersaul and his motlier in perpetuity, generation after generation for ever, as nunkar, 
by the British Government. As long as the aforesaid Chobey (.^hittersaul and his mother, 
and their heirs, shall remain firm and faithful in the full cliscliargo of the terms of the 
several articles of the ikarnameh or written engagement, which they have entered into with 
the British Government, the aforesaid villages shall remain in the jiosscssion of the saiil 
Chobey Chittersaul and his mother for ever, free and unmidcsted. It is necessary that you 
should consider the aforesaid Chobey Chittersaul and his mother the rent-free laiullioUlers 
and controllers of tho said villages, and that you do repair to their presence, and in all 
things endeavour to promote their advantage. It also is proper and incumbent on tho 
aforesaid Chobey Chittersaul and his mother to encourage and use their endeavours for tho 
comfort and happiness of tho zemindars and ryots, and to exert their best means to 
cultivate and render populous and productive their villages, and to enjoy tho produce in 
good faith and loyalty towards the llritish Government. 


No. 

Co{uet of Treat iest 


Villages of Pergunnaii Biiituy 
and Kones. 

Villager. 

Bliarutpore . . . - • • . . i 

Noingong . . • • • • • • • • ' 

Putrah, exclusive 400 begalis of land 
included in the sunnud of Chobey 
Saligram . . . • • • • ■ ^ 

Beera . . • ■ ■ • • • • • • ' 

Gobaria Khoorol . . . . • • • • ^ 

Anunepore . . . • • • • • * 

Bhabye . . . . - . • - • • ^ 

Parree . . . . • • • • • • * 

Etkarree . . . . • • • • . . 1 

Bhurtant , . . . ■ • • • • • • ^ 

Bleekun{M}rc • . • • • • * * ^ 


Villages of the formar Jaguiiie, exclusive 
of the Exchange. 

Villngos. 

Bursunkcr . . . . . . . • 1 

Jugnec Pucldaruk of Thakoor Jagool 
Kishore in the name of Gopy Kur- 
rant . . . • . . . . • . 1 

Thannahlulpore, with diamond mine, ex- 
clusive, from the sunnud of Laid 
Boonierput . . . . . . . . i 

Seho, with diamond mine, fourth share . . i 
Chuwprah, with ditto, exclusive of the 
sunnud of Rajah Kishore .Sing . . » 

Villages . . 5 


Villages 


. . 11 
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TrAn«lat1o>j of the Fkarnameh of Gi/a Purshaud 19lTi June 1812. 


C * *fT t* Gy A PuRSUAUo ; Whereas the rulers of the British Government, at the period of 

opies reaties, acquisition ot' the province of Bundelcund to the British possessions, after having 
entered into an ikarnameh or written engag^ement of allegiance, with a view to the more 
tirmly binding to a faithful discharge and fulfilment of the terms of the several articles of 
the engagement, the British Government granted a suiinud in perpetuity, generation 
after generation, for the jaghire of Calinger, including fortress ; and whereas by the 
consent of all the sharers, the above ikarnameh and sunnud were iu the name of Chobey 
Dareao Sing only, but on the part of the said Chobey, and that of the other partners, the 
terms of the aforesaid ikarnameh were not observed and adhered to in the manner that it 
was incumbent on the above persons to observe and adhere to them ; notwithstanding, the 
British rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and contented themselves finally by 
resuming the possession of the fortress, the cause of my refractoriness, and granted at my 
request the villages Terown, &c. in the pergunnah of Bhetry and Konis, &c. in lien of 
the villages of the former jaghire. Wherefore I, the contracting party, of my own free 
will and pleasure, have delivered in this ikarnameh, and hereby engage tha’t I will firmly 
abide by and fulfil and discharge the terms of the several articles thereof. 

Article 1. — If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against tlic British authority, 
although they be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly 
intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to them 
or any of their relatioas. 


Article 2. — 1 engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government ; and if at any time a quarrel or dispute 
arise between me and any other dependents of the British Government, in either case J 
promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British Government. 

Article 3. — I engage to guard all the passes through the Glinuts under my authority, 
so as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, or ill-disposed person-s from ascending or 
descending the Ghauts, or from entering the British territories tlirough any of those 
passes ; and if any neighbouring chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the 
British territory through my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, 1 
engage to furnish the officers of the British ( lovernmeiit with information of the circum- 
stances before his approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my utmost 
efforts to obstruct his progress. 

Article 4. — ^Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of tlie pusses subject to my authority, 1 agree not oidy not to obstruct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them 
by the most convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies so long as 
they remain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 5. — I agree to reside with inv family and children in one of the villages 
forming my jaghire. If 1 wish to reside in or build a dwelling in the territories of any 
of the chiefs dependent, on the British Government, 1 shall first obtain the permission of 
the British Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the 
Government 


Article 6. — engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bunclel- 
cund, or the other dominions of the British Government ; and not to let them shelter or 
remain in any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every information 1 may possess 
regarding their haunts to the officers of government, and if possible 1 promise to seize 
and deliver them up to the British Government. I promise to discontinue all intercourse 
and correspondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes with any 
of the servants or adherents of the British Government. If, eventually, a dispute should 
arise between any of the adherents^of the British Government, 1 further engage to afford 

no 
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no assUtance to either party without the orders of Government) but to remain quietly No* $9. 
nithin iny own territories in entire obedience to the British Government. 

Article 7. — If any subject of the British Government abscond and take rcfiifte in wny Copies ofTreatics, 
of the villages of my jag^hire, I engage to seize and deliver up such absconder to the otheers ^c. * 

of the British Government ; and should any person be sent on the part of the (lovernmont 
to apprehend the fugitive, 1 engage not only not to obstruct nor impede such person, but 
to co-operate with him in the apprelicnsion of the fugitive. I further engage to ot>ey the 
orders of the civil and criminal courts in all transactions which Hhall occur after the 
date of this obligation, and never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner 
whatever. 

Article 8. — I engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of tlio villages 
subject to my authority ; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers be 
stolen or robbed in any of the villages, 1 promise to render the zemindars of such villages 
responsible for the restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of 
the thief or robber to the British Governmeiit j and if any person charged with nuYider, 
or amenablo4o the British laws for any other crimes committed in the British territories, 
take refuge in any of my villages, I further engage to seize and deliver over such offender 
to the British Government, or make the zemindar appear before the oflicers of (he Britisli 
Government. 

Article 9. — Whereas the villages of Terown, &c. which I have now obtained in 
jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of (ho British laws and regulations: 
if any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars of the 
villages aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execuiiou of any such decree shall he 
issued through the agent to the Governor-general for the time being, I hereby engage to 
obey and fulfil that oflicerVs orders, and not to plead any exemption (roiu the jiirisdictinii 
of the British courts of justice in such case. 1 also engage to keep an authorized agent 
with the agent of the British Government. 

Article lO.-^If in the villages of 'ferown, Sec. which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tuccavec shall rcMuain due to the British Government hy tho 
zemindars, I engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British (loverii- 
ment without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 29th June 1812. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to Chobety Uya Purshaud^ dated 4th July 1812. 

Bl it known to the cliowdrics, kanongoes, and zemindars, present and to come, of this 
pergunnah of Bhetry and Konis, in the zillah of Btiiulelctind, that uhereas at the time of 
delivering up the Calinger to the officers of the Britisli (loveriiment, an engagement was 
entered into with the said (>hobcy Gya Burshaud, the proprietor id’ the eighlli share of the 
villages included in the former jaghire of Calinger, granted to (he Chohey l)art*ao Sing, 
that in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire granted to (’hobey Dareao 
Sing, which ho should transfer to the British (jovenunent, he should receive villages 
e(|uivalcnt to his share in exchange thereof; consequently the aforesaid Chohey (iya 
Purshaud has delivered in a request to the British (jovernment, begging to receive the 
villages of Terown, &c., villagi s, according to the statement underneath, belonging to 
pergunnah above mentioned ; lor which reason the villages aforesaid, with (heir revenues 
and duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated lands, which are not 
included in the settlement of the British Government, in lieu of the Milages transferred 
from his former Jaghire, together with the villages of his former jaghire which were not 
transferred to the British Government, in conformity to the underneath statement, are 
hereby granted the aforesaid Chohey Gva Purshaqd in perpetuity, generation after 
generation for ever, as nankur, by the British Government, os long as the aforesaid 

VI. 4 D ('hobey 
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Chobey Gya Purahaud and his heirs shall remain firm and faithful in the full discharge of 
the terms of the several articles of the ikarnameh or written engagement which he has 
entered into with the British Government. The aforesaid vtliages shall remain in the 
possession of the said Chobey Gya Purshaud and his heirs for ever, free and unmolested. 
It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid Chobey Gya Purshoud the rent-free 
landholder and controller of the said villages, and that you do repair to his pmence, and 
in all things endeavour to promote liis advantage. It is also proper and incumbent on the 
aforesaid Chobey Gya Purshaud to encourage and use his endeavours for the comfort and 
happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert his best means to cultivate and render 
populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy the produce in good faith and loyalty 
towards tlie British Government. 


^Villages of Pergunnah Bhktry 
and Konis. 

Terown . . . . . . . . . . i 

Putbroundry . . . . . . . . • i 

Khuzroheyah . . . . . . . • i 

Subhapore . • . . . . • • i 

Mowhey, third part . . . . . . i 

Villages . . /■, 


Villages of the former Jagiiirb, 
exclusive of the Exchange* 

Puthtahliali, with diamond mine . . i 

Saho, one part of tlie eighth share, wdth 

diamond mine . . . . / ^ 

Villages . , 2 


Tiianslation of the Ikarnameh of Pol:er Purshatid Chohey, 

I, PoKEH Purshaud ; Whereas the rulers of the British Government, at the period of 
the acquisition of the province of Bundlecund to the British possessions, after having 
intered into an ikarnameh or written engagement of allegiance, with a view to tlie more 
firmly binding to a faithful discharge and fulfilment of the terms of the several articles of 
the engagement, the British Government granted a snnnud in perpetuity, generation 
after generation, for thejaghire of Calinger, including the fortress; and whereas, by the 
consent of the sharers, the ikarnameh and siinnud were in the name of the Chobey Daroao 
Sing only ; but on the part of the said Chobey and that of his partners, the terms of the 
aforesaid ikarnameh were not observed and adhered to in the manner that it was incum- 
bent on the above persons to observe and adhere to them ; notwithstanding, the British 
rulers considered my crimes as false steps, and contented themselve.s finally by resuming 
the possession of the fortress, the cause of my refractoriness, and granted at my request 
the villages Poorwah, &c. in the pergunnah of Bhetry and Konis, &c. in lieu of my share 
of villages of the former jaghire. Wherefore I, the contracting party, of my own free 
will and pleasure, have delivered this ikarnameh, and hereby engage that 1 will firmly 
abide by and fulfil and discharge the terms of the several articles thereof. 

Article 1. — If any of the siiiTounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although they be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every manner of friendly 
intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to them 
or any of their relations. 

Article 2. — I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time a quarrel or dis- 
pute arise between me and any of the other dependents of the British Government, in 
cither case I promise to submit theipause of such disputes for the decision of the British 
Government. 


Article 
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Article 3.*— I engage to guard all the pusses through the Ghauts under my authority, 

50 as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, all ill-disposed persons from ascuiuliug or 

descending tlie Ghauts, or fmni entering the British territories through any of those (omes ofl'ro iti s 

E asses; and if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursion into the ^ 

Iritish territory through iny possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, I 
engage to furnish the officers of tlic British Government with informal ton of the circum- 
stances before his approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert iny utmost 
effort? to obstruct his progress. 

Article 4, Whenever the British troops shall Imve occasion to asciMtd the Ghauts 
through aiiv of the passrs subject to my authority, 1 agree not only not to obstruct or 
impede tbcir progress, but to depuie respectable and intelligent persons to comluct them 
by tlie most convenient n>nte, and to fnrni'»h them with the necessary supplies so long as 
they remain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 5. — I agree to reside with my family and children in one of the villages form- 
ing my jagltjrc. If I wish to reside in or bnild a dwelling in the territories of any of the 
chiefs dependent on the British (lovernmeiit, I ^hull first obtain the permission of the 
British (lovernment, and not go to any other place without the permission of the (lo- 
vernment. 

Article ().•— I engage not only to liave no connexion witli any marmiders, plunderer?, 
robbers, or other evil-disj)ost*d person?, either within or out of the province of Bnndel- 
ennd, or the other dominions of tlie British (iovernment, and not to h t them slieliei* or 
remain in any of the villages of my jaghire, hut to give every information I may possess 
regarding their haunts to the onieers of (iovernment; and if possible, I promist* to seize 
and deliver them to the British (iovernment. 1 promise to discontinue all iniereonrst^ 
and correspondence with the above jiersons, and to avoid entering into dispnij's wiih any 
of the servants or adlicrents of the British (i<»vernmeiit. If eventually a dispute should 
arise between any of the adherents of the British (iovernment, I further engage to afford 
no assistance to either party, without the orders of (iovernment, but to remain quietly 
within my own territories, in obedience to the British Government. 

Article any subject of the Brilisli (iovernment abscond and take refuge in 

any of the villages of my jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver up sneh ahscomler to the 
officers of the British (jovernment ; and should any j)erson be sent on the part of the 
Government to a|)prehend the fugitive, 1 engage not only not to obstruct or impede such 
person, but to co-uperate with him in the apprehension of the fngiiive. 1 hirtlier engage 
to obey the ortlers of the civil and eriminal courts in all iransaclions whicli shall occur 
after the date of this obligation, and shall he isstie<l by the agent to the (fovernor-geiicral, 
and never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner whaievcr. 

Articles. — I engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages 
subject to my authority ; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers be 
stolen or robbed in any of my villages, I |>roinise to render the zemindars of such villages 
responsible for the resBtiition of ilic stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of 
the chief or robber to the British (jovern merit ; and if any person chai-ged with murder, 
or amenable to the British laws for any other crimes coiiiniitled in the British territories, 
take refuge in any of my villages, I further engage to seize and deliver over such oirender 
to the British Goverumenl, or make the zemiuclar apjiear before the officers of the British 
Government. 

Article 9. — Whei’eas the villages of Poorwah, Ac. which I have now obtained in 
jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regu- 
lations: if any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zcniindurs 
of the villages aforesaid, and the process tolulfil the execution of any such decree shall 
be issued through the agent to the (lovernor-gencrai for the time being, 1 hereby engage 
to obey and fulfil that officer’s onicrs, and not to /Head any exemption from the juris- 
' VI. 4 D 2 ^ diction 
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diction of the British courts of justice in such case. 1 also engage to keep an authorized 
ton^^ agent with tiie agent of the British Government. 

Copies of Treaties, Article 10.— If in the villages of Poorwah, &c. which I have received in jaghire, anv 
«^c. arrears of revcinie or tuccavee shall remain/liie to the British Government by the zemin- 
dars, I to collect the same, and to pay the anioiint to the British Government, 

without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

• Dated the 19th June 1812. 


Translation of a Sunkud granted to Chohey Poker Purshand^ dated 4th July 1812. 

Br it known to the cbowdrics, kaiiongoes, and zemindars, present and to come, of the 
pergunnuh of Hlictry and Kouis, in the zillah of Bundelcund, that whereas at the time of 
delivering up the Calinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement \vas 
entered into witli the said Chobey Poker Pnrsliaud, the proprietor of tlie cightii share uf 
the villages included in tlie former jaghire of Calinger, granted to Chohey Dareao Sing, 
tliat in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire granted to Chobey Dareao 
Sing, wliich he should transfer to the British Government, lie should receive villages 
c(|uivalent to his share in excliangc thereof; consequently, the aforesaid Cjiobey Poker 
Purshaud has delivered in a request to the Britisli Government, bogging to receive the 
villages of Poorwah, 8 cc. villages, according to the statement underneath, belonging to 
the pergnnnah above mentioned ; for wdiicli reason the villages aforesaid, with their 
revenue and duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated land^, 
w'hich arc not included in the settlement of the British Government, in lieu of tlie vil- 
lages^transfcrred from liis former jaghire, together with the villages of his former jaghire 
which were not transferred to the British Government, in conformity to the underneath 
statement, are hereby grante<l the aforesaid Chobey Poker Purshaud in perpetuity, gene- 
ration after generation for ever, as nankar, by the British Government. As long as tlie 
aforesaid Chobey Poker Purshaud and his heirs shall remain firm and faithful in the fiill 
discharge of the terms of the several articles of the ikarnanieh or written engagement 
which he has entered into with the British Government, the aforesaid villages sliall 
remain in the jiossession of the said Chobey Poker Pursliaiid and liis heirs for ever, free 
ami unmolested. It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid Chobey Poker 
Purshaud the rent-free landholder and controller of the said villages, and that you do 
repair to liis presence, ami in all things endeavour to |)romote his advantage. It also is 
])roper and incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Poker Pursliuud to encourage and use his 
mdeavours for the comfort ami liappincss of the zeinindar.s and ryots, and to exert his 
best means to cultivate and render populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy 
the ])roduce in good faith and loyalty towards the British Govcrnmeiil. 


Villages of I’ergunnah Biiethy 
and Konis. 

Villages. 

Cusbah Poorwah . . . . . . i 

Moza Uckburpore . . . . . , i 

Chuckeawandee . . . . . . i 

Bogkella . . . . . . . . i 

Heirapore, in Pergunnali Badousa , . i 

Villages . . 5 




Villages of the former Jaghire, exclusive of 


the Exchange. 


Nagawah and diamond mine . . 

Villages. 

. . ) 

Seho, eighth share with ditto . . 

. . 1 

Villages 

2 
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Transi*ation of the Ikaknameh of the Chobey Salagram, 

I, Salaoram : Whereas the British Government, at the period of the acquisition of tlie 
province of Bundelcunil to the British possessions, after iiaving entered intp an ikariiaincli 
or written engagement of allegiance, with a view to the more firmly binding to a fnitlifnl 
discliarge and fulfilincnt of the terms of the several articles of tlie engagement : the Bri- 
tish Government granted a siinnud in perpetuity, generation after generation, for llje 
jagliire of Culiiiger, including the fortress. Aiul whereas by the consent of the sharers, 
the ikarnumeh and sunniid were in the name of Chobey Darejto Sing only ; but on the 
part of the said Ciiobey and that of his partners, the terms of the aforesaid ikarnameli 
were not observed and adhered to in the manner that it was incumbent on the above 
persons to observe and adhere to them ; notwithstanding, the British rulers considered 
our crimes as false steps, and contcnte<l themselves linally by resuming the nossession of 
the fortress, the cause of our refractoriness, aiul grunte*! at my r(‘(iiiest villages Parab, 
&c. in the pergunnuYi of Bhetry and Konis, ike. in lien ol my sliare the villages of the 
former jaghire. Wherefore I,’ the etmtracting party, *>1 my own bee will and pleasure, 
have delivered this ikarnanU'Ii, ami hereby engage that i will firmly nhicle hy and fnllil 
and <liseharge the terms of the several articles thereof. 

Article 1. — If any of the surroumling chiefs rebel against the JYiatish aiitliority, 
althungh lliev he my near relations, I engage to ahstalii from every manner of frieiiilly 
jiitereourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in iiiy country to 
them or any of their relations. 

Article 2. — I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputc‘S with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Govcriimeiit ; ami if at anytime a <pmrrel or 
dispute arise between me and any of the other dependents of the British Guvernmegt, in 
either ease I promise to submit liie cause of such disputes for ilie decision of the British 
Government. 



Copies of Treat ie>, 
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Article 3. — I engage to guard all the passes through the Ghauts under my authority, 
so as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, all ill-disposed persons fioin ascending or 
descending the Ghauts, or from entering the British territories through any of those 
passes ; and if any neiglibouring chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the 
Ih'itish territory through my posses'^hnis, or those of the ehiels in allegiance thereto, I 
engage to furnish the uHieers of llie British Goveriiineiit with information of the cirenm- 
staiices before their approacli to the neighbourhood ot my territory, and to exert iny 
utmost efforts to obstruct their progress. 

Article 4.-— Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghaiils 
through any of the passes subject to my authority, I agree* not only not to ohstruet or 
impede their progress, but to elepute respectable and intelligent |)ersons to conduct them 
by (be most convenient route, ami (o fiirnisli ilieiii with the necessary supplies as long 
as they remain witbiu or in the vicinity of my |Kiss«*ssioiis. 

Article 5. — I agree to reside with my family and children in one of the villages 
forming my jaghire. lf*l wish to reside in or build a tlwelliug in the territories of any 
of the chiefs dependent on the Jh itish Government, 1 shall first obtain the permissiejn of 
the British Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the 
Government. 

Article G. — 1 engage not only to have no connexion with any maramlers, plunderers, 
robbers, or other evil-disposed nersons, eillier w iihiii or outof the provinceof BuiHlelciind, 
or the other dominions of the British Government, and not to let them slicker or remain 
in any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every iiifurmutiun I may fiossesn regarding 
their haunts to the officers of Government ; and if possible, I promise to sei/e and deliver 
them up to the British Government. I promise to discontinue alj intercourse and corres- 
iiondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into dis|)ntes with any of tin- 
servants or adherents of the British Governiiieiit. If eventually a dispute sliould ai i^e 

•• between 
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between any of the adherents of the British Government, I further engage to afford no 
assistance to either party without the orders of Government, but remain quietly within 
my territory, in complete obediende to the British Government. 

Article 7« — If ^tiy subject of the British Government abscond and tahe refiige in any 
of the villages of iny jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver up such absconacr to the 
officers of the British Government ; and should any person be sent on the part of the 
Government to apprehend the fugitive, I engage not only not to obstmet nor impede 
such person, but to co-operatc with him in the apprehension of the fugitive. I further 
engage to 6bey the orders of the civil and criminal courts, in all transactions wdiich 
shall occur after the date of this obligation, and as shall be issued by the agent to 
the Governor-general, and never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner 
whatever. 

Articles. — 1 engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to my authority ; aiul if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travelleisi be stolen 
or robbed in any of my villages, 1 promise to render the zemindars of such villages 
responsible for llic restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of 
the thief or robber to the British Govermnent ; and if any person charged with murder, 
or amc*nal)le to the British laws for any other crimes coininittcd in the British territory, 
take refuge in any of my villages, 1 further engage to seize and deliver over such offender 
to the British Government, or make the zemindar ajipear before the officers of the British 
Government. 

Article 9. — Whereas the villages of Para, &c., which I have now obtained in jaghire, 
have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regulations : if 
any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars of the vil- 
lages aforesaid, and tlie process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall be issued 
through the agent to the Governor-general for the time being, 1 hereby engage to obey 
and fulfil that officer’s orders, and not to plead any exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
British courts of justice in such case ; I also engage to keep an authorized agent with 
the agent of the British GovciTiiiieiit. 

Article 10. — If in the villages of Para, &c. which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tnccavec shall remain due to the British CJovernmcnt by the zemin- 
dars, 1 engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government, 
without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 19th June 1812. 


Tiianslation of a Sunnud granted to Chobey Salagram^ dated 4th July 1812. 

Be it knowm to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars, present and to come, of this 
pergunnah of Bhctry and Konis, in tlie zillali of Bunde)cnu(l, that whereas at the time of 
of delivering up the Calinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement 
wa.s entered into with the said Chobey Salagram, the proprietor of the eighth share of 
the villages included in the former jaghire of Calinger grariied to the Chobey Dareao 
iMiig, that in lieu of his sjiare of the villages of the former jaghire, granted to Chobey 
Daraco Sing, which lie should transfer to the British Goveninient, he shonlrl receive 
equivalent to his share iu exchange thereof; consequently the aforesaid Salagratn has 
delivered in a rccpiest to the British Government, begging to receive the villages of 
Para, &c., villages, according to the statement underneath, belonging to the pergiuinahs 
above mentioned. For which reason the villages aforesaid, with their revenues and 
duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated lands, which arc not 
included in the settlement of the British Government, in Hen of the vilhigcs iransferrcri 
from his former jaghire, together with the villages of his former jaghire which were 
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not trantfen*ed to the British Government in conformity to the uurlerneath c^tatcnieut. No, €9. 

are hereby granted tlie aforesaid Salagram in perpetuity^ geiieraUon after generation for 

ever, as nunkur, by the British GtaerrintetU. As long as tiie aforesaid Salagram and TT' 

his heirs shall remain iirtn and faithful in the full discharge of the terms of tike several ^ f « rem.e., 

articles of the ikarnameli or written engfigement xvhtch he has entered into with the '' 

British Government, the aforesaid villages shall remain in the possession of the said 
Salagram and his heirs for ever, free and nninolested. It is necessary tliat yon sikoiild 
consi<ler the aforesaid Salagram the rent-free Uindliolderund rontroll»*r of the sahl villages, 
and that you do repair to his presence, and in all things endt avoiir to pronkotc fiis 
advantage. It also is proper and incumbent on the aforesaid Salagrniii to encourage 
and use liis endeavours for the comfurt ainl happiness of the /emindars and rvt)ts, and 
to exert Ills best means to cultivate and remler populous and prodiinive his villages, and 
to enjoy the produce in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government. 


Villages of Peugunnaiis Biiktuy and 
Konis. 

Villages. 

Pura . . . . . . . . i 

Patawah . . . . . . . . i 

Urrooporc . . . . . . . . i 

Moho Kun Ghur , , . . . . i 

Putrah, which is inserted in the sunnud 

of Chobeh Chittcrsaul, 400 bcggalis 
of lands in Mowye, two-thirds in the i 

name of Kissoo Hoy Chobeli and 
Muna Laul, except one-third, which 
is inserted in the sunnud of (?hobcli 
Gya Purshaud , , . . . . i 


Villages of former Jagiiihr, exclusive of 
the Kxchangc. 

A’illagrt*. 

Saligporc, with diamond nine . . . . 1 

Scho, with ditto, one part of the eighth 



2 


Translation of the Ikaknamkii of Gopmd Laul. 

I, Gopaul Laul: Whereas in the former jaghirc of Calinger, granted in the n.nne of 
Chobey Dareao Sing, I held lauds which were granted to me in perpetuity ; the said 
lands were included in tliat ])ortioii of the abovc-nientiuiied jaghire which has heeii 
transferred to the British Government; and whereas by the consent of the iihovi^-said 
Chobey and his several partners, I have received from the lh*itish (jovernrnent the 
villages of Comtah and Rajawlah, in the pcrgiinnah of Bhetry and Konis, in lieu of the 
villages held by me as before specified ; accordingly, 1 the coiitnictiiig party, of my own 
tree will and pleasure, ileliver in this ikariiarneh, or written engagement, and hereby 
promise and engage that I will firmly adhere to and fulfil the several articic.s thereol 
detailed underneath, ^ 

Article 1 .— If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although they be my near relations, 1 engage to abstain from every inunner r>r friendly 
intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in iny country to them 
or any of their relations. 

Article 2 . — I engage not to enter into cpiarrcls or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Governmeut; and if at any time a quarrel or 
dispute arise between me and any of the other dependents of llie Britisii Governiiient, 
In either case I promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the (iecision of tlie 
British Government. 


Article 
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Article 3. — If any subject of the British Government abscond and take refuge in any 
of the villages of my jughire, 1 engage to seize and deliver up such absconder to the 
odicers of the British Government; and should any person be sent on the part of the 
British Government to apprehend the fugitive, I engage not only not to obstruct or 
impede such person, but to co-operate with him in the apprehension of the fugitive. 1 
further engage to obey the orders of the civil and criminal courts in all transactions 
which shall occur after the date of this obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to 
the Governor-general, and never to excite commotions or disturbances in any manner 
wha ever. 

Articled — [engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages subject 
to my autliority; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travellers be stolen 
or robbed in any of iny villages, I promise to render the zemindars of such villages 
responsible for the restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and delivery of 
the thief or robber to the British Government ; and if any person charged with murder, 
or amenable to the British laws for any other crimes committed in the British territory, 
take refuge in any of my villages, 1 further engage to seize and deliver over such oflender 
to the British Government, or make the zemindars appear before the ofRcers of the 
British Government. 

Article 5. — Whereas the villages Comptah and Rajawlah, which I have now obtained 
in jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the Ilritish laws anil regn- ' 
lations : if any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars 
of the village aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall 
be issued through the agent to tlie Governor-general for the time, I hereby engage to 
obey and fulfil that olficer’s orders, and not to plead any exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the British courts of justice; in such case I also engage to keep an authorized agent 
with tlie agent of the British Government. 

Article 6. — If in the villages of Comptah and Hajawlah, which I have received in 
jaghire, any arrears of revenue or tuccavee shall remain due to tlie British Govern mciii 
by the zemindars, I engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British 
Government without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 4th July 1812. 


Translation of a Sunn ltd granted to Copaul Laul, dated 4th July 1812. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongocs, and zemindars of the pergnnnah of Bhelry 
and Konis, in the zillah of Biindclcund: Whereas at the period of the surrender of the 
fortress of Calinger to the British Govern men t, an engagement wa's entered into by the 
British Government witli the Chobey Dareao Sing, and Nawul Ki.shore, &c. his co- 
partners, that in lien of whatever villages belonging to the jaghire of Calinger they 
should deliver up to the British Government, they should receive an equivalent in ex- 
change ; accordingly, the aforesaid persons have delivered in their sejiarate requests, 
enumerating the. villages required in excliaiigo for lliose delivered to the British Govern- 
nfl'iit : and whereas the aforesaid persons have stated, that “amongst the villages of 
their former jagliires, lands amounting to the annual sum of 1)90 rupees were settled upon 
Gopaul Laul since tlie time of his ancestors. Now the aforesaid lands are included in 
the villages delivered to the British Government, and the sunnuds for the lands ex- 
clianged as an equivalent for those of the former jaghire delivered to the British Go- 
vernment have been received liy each respective sharer. Let the aforesaid Gopaul Laul 
also receive a separate stmnud for an equivalent for his former lands.'* Wherefore the 
villages of Comptah and Rajawlah in tlie aforesaid pergunnah, in lieu of the iaud.s in 
question, and the garden and lands formerly belonging to it, which are situated in the 

town 
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town of Tirretch, and were excluded from the exchange, arc hereby granted to the aaid No. 29* 
Gopaul Laul in perpetuity, generation after generation tor ever, n'ankar, by the British emUmutd, 
Government. As long as the aforesaid Gopaul Laul and his heirs shall remain firm and rnni#»« 
faithful in the full discharge of the terms of the several articles of the ikarnameh, or ^ 
written engagement, whicn be has entered into with the British Government, the afore- 
said villages shall remain in the possession of the said Gopaul Laul and Ids heirs for ever, 
free and uiiinplested. It is necessary that you should cunsider the aforesnhl Gopaul Luul 
the rent-free landholder and controller of tite said villages, and that you clu repair to his 
presence, and in all things endeavour to |)romotc liis advantage. It also is proper and 
incumbent on the aforesaid Gopaul Laul to encourage and use his endenvonra for the 
comfort and happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert his best means to culti- 
vate and render populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy the produce in good 
faith and loyalty towards llte British Government. 


Villages of PERGUNVAir Bhetiiy and 
Konis. 

Komptah . . 

llajawlah 

Villages . . 


Garden, and lands belonging to it, in the village 
on'iirhettee in ]u‘rgunnrtb Galinger, ineluded 
in the former Jagliiro, now exclinnged in 

1 garden hcgoi 24 

1 Lands known by the name of ('utclin, 

— Guteba, and Buggali .. .. .. an 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to Tfiahonr Doorjun 

it known to the ehowdries, kanoiigoes, /eiuindars, and inokuddims of the pergnn- 
nail of Mehur, dependent in Bundekund, that whereas Tliakoor Dooijiin Singj the 
younger son of Benee Moozoonoc, being the cstahlislied pro|>rielor of the pergnnnah of 
Mehur, situated above tlie Ghauts, having professed his obedience and submission to the 
British Government, and having conducted himself ever since the period of the accession 
of the province of Rundclcund to tlie British (joveriiineiit with strict zeal and unshukeii 
attachment to the British cause: and whereas the sai<l Doorjun Sing having during the 
officiate of Ctaptain John Baillie, agent to the Governor-general, deputed his confidential 
vakeels to tliat officer to solicit a grant of his jaghire from the British Government, and 
having accordingly, after presenting an obligation of allegiance, comprising five articles, 
received a sunnud under tlie seal and signature of the said Captain Baillie ; and whereas 
that sunnud, comprehending no separate list of villages, and the other jaghiredars of 
Bundelcuiul having received revised sunmids under the seal and signature of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general, and Thakoor Ooorjun Sing having now solicited a 
revised grant, comprising u list of the names of all the villages in his jiossessioii, and 
ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general, and having also, wifli a view Ho 
strengthen his allegiance to the British Government, presented a revised obligation of 
allegiance, containing nine distinct articles : tills hereditary grant, ratified by tlie seal 
and signature of the Right Honourable the Governor-general, and confirming in perpe- 
tuity to Thakoor Doorjun Sing the villages detailed in the subjoined schedule,^ with all 
the rights, appurtenances, and revenues thereunto belonging, is hereby confirmed upon 
the said Doorjun Sing ; and so long as the said Tliakoor Doorjun Sing, and his heirs and 

successors, 


* Thb Sebeduie it not annexed to the copy from which this J^unniiU has been printed. 

Vi. 4 E 
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successors, shall firmly abide by the coiKliUons contained in hU obligation of allegiance 
which he has deltvereui the British Government will not interfere with nor resume these 
lands. 

You will accordingly consider the said Thakoor Dooijun Sing proprietor and manager 
of these villages ; and it is the duty of Thakoor Dooijun Sing, on his part, to devote 
himself to the amelioration and Improvement of his lands, rendering the inhabitants con- 
tented and grateful by his management, and to enjoy the produce of his jaghire in the 
exercise of zeal and attachment to the British Government. 


SuNNuo to Rajah Maha Chundy of JBelaspore, 

Whereas Rajah Maha Chuiid, of Belaspore, has, with sincerity of heart, professed 
obedience and submission to the British Government, and become a dependent of the 
Honourable Company, and has cast off all connexion with the Goorka state : therefore, 
in conformity with the tenor of the proclamation issued under the authority of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-general, on the 17th of October 1814, the rajah is hereby confirmed 
in the posses.sion of the lands of his ancient territory of Khyloor, actually occupied by 
him on this side of the river Sutlege, subject to the following conditions He shall never 
openly or secretly ally himself with the Goorka stale, or with any enemy of the Honour- 
able Company, but remaining steadfast in the path of obedience and submis.sion to the 
orders of the British Government, shall at all times be prepared with the force which he 
may have, to render useful service to the British troops ; providing supplies of grain and 
furnishing beegarahs (for the conveyance of burdens), and generally performing what- 
ever may be intrusted to his charge. He .shall ever be ready to obey such orders as may 
be signified to biin at the present period, or which may he given to him at any future 
time, more especially on the occasion of any Brilisli force being sent against an enemy 
in that quarter, where he shall not fail to discharge to the utmost of his ability the obli- 
gations of fidelity and attachment to the British Government. Exclusive of the s^u- 
lations above mentioned, the British Government, in its liberally and favour, will*iiot 
require from the rajah any tribute or pecuniary indemnification of any kind. And in the 
event of a peace between the British Government and the Goorka state, provided the 
rajah shall have rendered faithful service, the British Government engages that nothing 
contrary to tlic conditions of protection as affecting the rajah shall be listened to by the 
British Government. Moreover, the terms of the replies to the rajah’s requests, bearing 
the signature of Major-general Ochteiiony, and dated on the 18lh of February 1815, and 
approved and ratified by the Governor-general j it becomes the duty of the rajah, there- 
fore, that being firmly fixed and established in his Raj, he set his mind at rest on that 
point, and divesting himself of all apprehension, devote his time to the promotion of the 
happiness and comfort of his subjects, and consider this as a valid sunnud for his country. 

l>atcd Gth March 1815. 


Translation of a Sunnud granted to dificreut Chiefs, as stated in List subjoined. 

Whereas the Goorkas have been completely expelled from these districts, and the 
whole of the hill country has come into the posses.sioti of the British Government : 
wherefore, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general, this sunnud is granted 

to . — conferring on him and his heirs for ever, the tbakooraee of 

with all the rigliis and appurtenances belonging thereto> on con- 
dition of bis paying annually the stipulated nuzzerana, for defraying the expense of pro- 
tection by the British troops, and of his attending with beegarahs and sepoys, as specified 

below, 
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below. In of his beiii|^ 60 rec^mred* Thb said will promote the No. 129. 

welfare of hh ryots and th^ euttivaiion of the lands, and look to the aecority of the roads, ciMtimmt. 
and ensure the due payment of his nuzzerana for defraying the expense of British troops, ^ 
and be ready to attend with beegarahs and sepoys, as detailed below, when called upon, * * 

and will pay strict obedience to the British Government, and abstain from encroaching 
beyond his own limits. And if at any time the said — — — fail in the per- 

formance of any of the above obligations (again cmimoratcnl), he will be dispossessed* 

Considering tins stiiinud as a valid instrument, he will conform to its terms* The duty 

of the ryots to the ihakooraee on their part, will be considering — us 

their rightful lord, to obey him accordingly, and pay the revenues regularly. 

4th September 1815. 

Sunnmls now gratite<l according to the above form * 

1st. To Rana .Iiiggnt Sing, of Bayhal, dated 3d September 1815, with condition of 
maintaining 100 beegarahs, with Captain Ross, at Suinbaloo ; aii<l in ease of war, joining 
the British troops with his forces, and making roads twelve feet broad throughout his 
thakooraee. Nnzzerana remitted. 

2fJ. To Rana Bhoot Sing, of Koohijar, dated 3d September 1815, with condition of 
furnishing forty beegarahs, and making roads throiigluait the thakooraee, ami in ease of 
war joining the British troops wivii \»is \v\io\c force. Nnzzcvaua aliogclbev vemitted. 

3d. To Rooder Paul, of Boojye, 4th September 1815, to maintuin forty beegarahs at 
Sumbaloo, to join with his force in case of war, to keep up roads throughout the iha- 
kooraee. Nnzzerana remitted. 

4th. To Siuisaroo Tliokar, for the thakooraee of Bhcrioop, 4lli September 1815, to 
luaintain forty beegarahs. Nu/zerana remitted. To kgep up roads ; to join with his 
troops in case of war, 

.5tli. To Goburdbnr Sing, of Dbanice, 4tli Sefitember 1815, twenty beegarahs at Sum- 
baloo, to make roads twelve feet broad. Nnzzerana remitted. To join in case of war 
with troops. 

6th. To Mauiibhiind of Boojye, Itli September 1815, five beegarahs ; roads, Nuzze- 
rana remitted. To join witli troops in case of war. 

7tb. To Roy Mnngree Deo, for thakooraee of Kiirtoar, 4th September 181 o, five bee- 
garahs ; roads twelve feet. Nnzzerana remitted. To join with troops. 

8lh. To Thoknr Jiigrak, for thakooraee of Buis, 21st, 1815, thirty beegarahs at Sum- 
baloo; to attend with his force in case of w-ur; roads twelve feet broad. Nnzzerana 
remitted. 


TnANST.ATioN of Siinniul granted to Rajah I’Meh Shujy of Nahan, 

Whereas tlie Goorkas, &c. &c. 

Wherefore, by order of the Governor-general, this sunnud is granted to Ilnjali Fulteli 

Sing, conferring on him and his heirs for ever llie lands of with all the rights 

and appurtenances belonging thereto. 

Tlie ports of Monnee, and Juggulgiirh, and Doonkyardnh, and the districts of Jounsar 
and Banwar Moolakee, have been disjoined from the liaj ol Sirrnoor, and taken hi to the 
possession of the British Government. And the forts of Curchuree and lliinur, with tlie 
lands attached on the west of the Kuree Niuldee, have been annexed to the thakooraee of 
Keonthal; and the forts of Ghat and Suthur, on the east of the Kuree Nuddee, have been 
annexed to^ the Raj of Sirrnoor. 

It Is proper that -- being grateful to the British Government for its 

favour, should occupy the lands granted tn iiim, and never at any time think of laving 
' ' ^ VI. 4 E 2 
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claim (Q the places above enumerated, which have been disjoined from Sirmoor, and 
annexed partly to the British territories and partly to the tbakooraee of Keonthul. 

Further, he must not appoint a dewan or inutusuddles, or do anything in the manage- 
ment of the Raj of Sirmoor, without communicating and consulting with the officer who 
will be stationed there on the part of the British Government. 

He will conform to the above stipulations, and, paying strict obedience to the British 
Government, he will, in case of war, join when required the British troops with all his 
force, and do the part of a true ally. He will also make roads twelve feet broad through- 
out his territory. 

If he should fail in any of the above obligations (Which are again entimerated), or shall 
encroach on the possessions of others, he will fall under the displeasure of the British 
Government, and will be dispossessed. He must consider this a valid instrument, and 
conforming to its conditions, take possession of the lands granted to him. And he must 
promote the welfare of his ryots, and the extension of cultivation, and distribute justice, 
and look to the security of the roads, and not exact more from the ryots than their en- 
gagements, and, ill short, make all people happy and contented. The ryots, on their 

part, will be bound to consider aforesaid as their rightful lord, and to 

obey him accordingly, 

21st September 1815. 


SuNNUD to the Rajah Ram Sing (or Ram Snrrun) for Nindoory under the seal and 
signature of his Excellency the Governor- general in Council. 

Wiieubas all the hill country has come into the possession of the British Government; 
and whereas Rajah Ram Sing has, during the present war, performeil worthily the part 
of an ally of the British Government, joining the British troops in person with his forces, 
and furnishing beegarahs to level roads, and to perform other work : wherefore, by order 
of the Right Honourable the (iovernor- general, this sunnud is granted to the saicl rajah, 
conferring on him and his heirs forever Hencoor, 8tc. seven pergunnahs, and Buhtowlee 
with twelve villages, and Muiigalee with four villages (excepting, however, the half share 
of Fyzedallahpoowa in pergunuah Khas liindoor, and the fort of Malown, with six vil- 
lages of Mouzah Malown Chakiram, which are on the point (tegli) of the hill of Malown, 
and Mouzahs Malown, Leadhow, Chulandooarco, Hallah, &c. the jumma of the whole 
seven villages being 118 rupees, and 123} maunds of grain), together with all the rights 
and appurtenances belonging thereto, and the saver collections, and the right of distri- 
buting justice to the ryots, without exaction of beegarahs or of service, or of nuzzerana, 
all these dues being remitted. Whatever number of beegarahs the rajah shall furnish in 
case of war, shall be paid for by the British Government at the rate of four rupees per 
man. The rajah, however, will not receive any pay for himself and his troops on joining 
the British forces. Tlie rajah, considering this sunnud a full and valid title for lumself 
and his descendants, will exert himself to the utmost to promote the welfare of his sub- 
jects, and will abstain from encroacliing on the possessions of others ; and being gratefiil 
for the favour which has been showm him by the British Government, he will continue 
firm in allegiance to it, and will confirm to all the conditions of this sunnud. 

It will be the duty of the ryots, on their part, to consider the rajah as their rightful 
lord, and to pay their revenue punctually, and show obedience to his autlkority, and to 
exert them.selves to improve the cultivation of their lands, and to augment the rajah’s 
resources. 

20th October 1815. 
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SmNCTo to Rajah Ram Sing (or RamSttmm) fortheThakooraiee bf under the 

seal and signature of hit Excellency the Governor-general in Couiicil. 

WHKRfiAS all the bill counti7 ka$ come into the possession of the British Govemmeiiti 
and many chiefs have had their former possessions wholly restored to them ; and whereas 
the fort of Malown, with six villages, tlie estimated annual jumma of which is 1 18 rupees 
and 118 maunds of grain, has been withheld from Rajah Ram Sing in order to be retained 
as a post for British troops ; therefore, as a compensation for the said fort and six villages, 
this sunnud is, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general, granted to Rajah 
Ram Sing, conferring on him and liis heirs for ever the thakooraee of Burowlce, with all 
the appurtenances belonging thereto, and the suyer collections. The said rajah, consi- 
dering this sunnud to be a valid instrument, will, after leaving to the rannee of the said 
thakooraee four villages for her subsistence, take possession of the renmlnder. In case of 
war, he will be bound to furnish beegarahs and sepoys, and to pay nnzzcranu according 
to the statement subjoined. He will make roads in all directions around the said thu- 
kooraec, and he will be careful not to encroach on the possessions of others. He will 
promote the welfare of his ryots, and pay strict obedience to.the British Government, to 
whom he will be grateful for tlic favours which he has received. The duty of the ryots, 
on the other hand, will be, &c. (as in others). 

Statement alluded to above: — Beegarahs rciuilted altogether; niizzcrana remitted 
altogether ; roads to be prepared in every direction taroutid the thakooraee, 
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20tii November 1815. 


Sunnud to Rajah Kurrum Sing^ of Puttenla^ for Pergunualis Mahahi^ &c. uiulcr the 
seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in Council. 

WuERKAsall the hill country has come into the possession of the British Govern- 
ment; and whereas Rajah Kurrum Sing was forward to atforil the co-operation of his 
troops during the late contest ; therefore the present sunnud is granted, conferring on the 
said Rajah Kurrum Sing, and on his heirs for ever, tlie pergunnahs of Mehelce, Kaljoiiii, 
Bnnthcera, Koosalla, Chulrote, Kehmullcs, Baddaheer, Santjui, Tunatsudgowui, .lauhul, 
and PallatioUe, together with the sayer duties of the same, and all the rights and ap[)iir* 
teuances belonging to them, in exchange for a mizzernna of the sum of one l;ie and fifty 
tliousand rupees, and the said siiin having been jiaid into the Company’s treasury by 
kists, as agreed upon, nothing further shall ever be demanded on this account. 'Fhc 
British Government will always protect and support the said rujali and Ids heirs in tlie 
|)ossession of this territory. The rajah, considering this sunnud a legal and valid instru- 
ment, will immediately take possession of the aforesaid lands, but he must not eiicruaeh 
on any lands beyond the acknowledged limits of the pergunnahs enumerated. In case 
of war, the rajali must, on the requisition of the Ih’itish authorities, furnish armed men 
and beegarahs to join the detachment of British troops, which may be stationed lor the 
protection of the hill country. He will omit no exertion to do justice, and to promoft? 
the wclffire and happiness of the ryots; while they, on their part, considering the said 
rajah as their true and rightful lord, most obey him accordingly, ami pay their revenue 
punctually, and be always zealous to promote the cultivation of their lands, and to testily 
their loyalty and obedience, 

20th October 1815. 
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SuNNUD b B^jah Kurrum Sl^gt of Tiateeala^ for the Tbakdoraefi and 

JuggutgiiTh^ under the seal and signature of his Excelletiby the Oovernor^eneral in 
Council. 

WnERBAs all the hill country has come into the possession of the British Government, 
and whereas Rajah Kiirnim Sing was forward in affording the co*operation of his troops 
during the late contest : wherefore, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general, the present sutiuud is granted to tlie said rajah, conferring on him and on his 
heirs for ever,— 1st, the pergiiunah of Bughaut, and the city ofTaksal, with the first fort 
at Sotikciiitichore, and the second fort at the end of the bazar at Taksal, and the fort of 
Tharoogurh, and Pergunnah Parleck-har, with the fort of Ageergurh, and pergunnah 
Rcateen, with the fortof Rajgurh, and pergunnah Luchheraug, and pergunnah Berowlee, 
and together with these pergunnahs and the five forts specified, sayer collections, 
amounting to one thousand eight hundred rupees, the whole forming a portion of the 
thakooraee of Bughaut; also, 2dly, the fort of Juggutgurh, with the pergunnah of Jng- 
gutgurh and its depenilcncies, forming a portion of Sirmoor, together with all the rights 
and ap|)urtenances belonging thereto, in exchange for the sum of 1,30,000 rupees ; and 
the said sum having been paid at the Company's treasury, no further demand will ever 
be made on the rajah on this account. The British Government will always protect and 
support the said rajah in possession of the said lands ; and the rajah taking possession 
of tlie aforesaid lands, shall not encroach on the possessions of another. In case of war, 
the troops stationed by the rajah for the protection of the said lands shall be sent to join 
the British forces. The rajah will promote the welfare of his ryots, and the ryots on 
their part, 8cc. 

20th October 1815. 


SUNNUD. 

In the name of Mehcndra Singh Techn^ of Bussahir. 

The overthrow of the Goorka power in these liills having placed tlic countries freed 
from it at the disposal of the Britisli Government, Lieutenant Ross, Asst, a.g.g. by virtue 
of instructions conveyed to him hy General Sir David Oehterloiiy, k.c.b., a.g.g., &c. 
&c. &c. under authority of the Right Honourable the Governor- general, confirm to 
Mebendra Singh, son of Rajah Ooqui Singh, and to his descendants, the Raj of Biis- 
sahir, the same in extent and boundary as on the death of his father in Summut 
18^ (a.d. 1811), on the conditions and with the exceptions and restrictions hereafter 
detailed. 

1. The government of Hiissahir shall pay in zcghundcc, namely, as a contribution 
towards defraying the expense of the force maintained by tlie British Government for the 
preservation of tlie safety and tranquillity of the protected hill states, the annual sum of 
fifteen thousand culdar rupees, agreeably to the rate of exchange between the Bussahir 
and Britisii currency that may exist on the days of payment at the nearest posts of British 
troops, in the three following kisis or instalments : — 


1 . Poose ( December, January) 5,000 

2. Bysaack (April, May) 5,000 

3. Siiwiiii (July, August) 5,000 


2. The fort of Kaungnrh, togetlier with the district in whicli it stands, namely, the 
division of Raeen pergunnuh, situated on the left bank of the Pahur river, the pergun- 
nah of Sundock, together with the forts of Saleedan and Whurloo therein contained, 
and the fort of Bagee in Kuraugool, or another post in its neighbourhood, to be here- 
after specified, will' be retained by the British Government, as commodious stations for 
its protecting force. 


3. The 
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3. The tbakooraees of Dulaitoo, Kunaltoo, and Kurangloot having been virtually in- No. 99> 

corporated with the Btissahir several years previobs to the Goorka invasion, the et mtktm d. 
same arrangement will exist with respect to them as under Rajah Osgur Sain ; and ^fTreatiet 

the same assignments as made by him for the maintenance of the representatives of ^ ^ ' 

their res|>ective thakoora will be continued. The thakooraees of Kolegurh and Comar- 

saiii are hereby declared independent of all but the paramount authority of the British 
Government. 

4. Ill the event of war, the troops of Bussahtr will co-operate with the British force, 
on due rccpiisition, and in siicli manner as may be pointed out to tliciu. 

5. The administration of Bussahir will furnish beegaruhs, when called on, for the con- 
struction of roads throngliuiit their country. 

(Signed) H. Ross, Asst. A. G. Q. 

Hampore, 23d Kartech, Sunimut 187*2. 

November G, a. D. 1815. 


Translation, through llie inecliiiin of a Persian version, of an Engagement (Ikar- 
nameh) in the Hindoo language, cxociitt<i at JUitvAtr a Hpttre 3/ti7ireey by Kajte Jiukh- 
tmvur Sing Thappa, and i'hundcr Scekhur Opadeta^ Plenipotentiuries on the part of 
tiie Rajah of Ntpaul. 

At the time of delivering the treaty, Major-general Sir David Ochterlony was pleased 
to observe, that the Riglit Honourable the Governor-general hud nut antliorl/.ed liim to 
accept the treaty, and tliat he could not encourage any hope of those indulgencies, of 
whieli a j)rospect had been held out by Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, being grunted in 
addition to the treaty ; that bis Lordship indeed would not grant tliein, and that he 
would not reconnnend him to do so: that nothing heyoiul what was stated in the treaty 
would be allowed. Accordingly \vc, Sree Kajee Bnkhtawur Sing Tiinppa, and Chun- 
der Seckur Opailcca, have agreed to wbat i^ir David Ochterlony has recpiired. In 
tcstiiiioiiy whereof, wc have executed this razenama, and delivered it to the Major- 
general. Dated 5th of Sooddee Phanguon 1872, Suinbnt, corresponding with Tuesday 
the 4th of March 1810*. 


Tkkatv with the llao of Cutch^ 18th of June I8I(>; snppicmcntui to lliat of 

the IGth January 181G. ^ 

( Seal of the \ 

Iltto of CuU’h. I 

Thk Honourable CotApany and tlie Rao’s sircars concluded a treaty of thirteen articles 
on tlic IGth January 181G. Supplementary to these, Iiowcvcr, the following two articles 
are valid : 

1. The Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council has ratified the thirteen 
articles of treaty concluded on the 14th January 181G, between the English sircar and 
that of his Highness the Rao; hut as his Highness's governinent is newly establislied, 
and is responsible in the second article of the treaty for a debt of twenty lues of rupees, 
which it would find much ilifficulty in discharging ; the Honourable Company, guided by 
feelings of friendship, reliiupiishes, as a voluntary gift, the sum of eiglit lacs thirteen 
thousand eiglit hundred and twepty-six (8,13,826) rupees, being tlie amount charged to 
its military expenses. 

2. In order still further to aid (he Malia Rao's government, and as a testimony of the 
interest which the Honourable Company takes in its welfare, the latter does, of its own 
free will, relinquish the annual sum of two lacs of corries which the Rao has agreed to 

pay 
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No. 29, pay by the tenth article of the aforesaid treaty. It is bpped.ithat these disinterested and 

ronfmue^'i. friendly aids conferred by the Honourable Company’s Governraent on bis Highness the 

Rao, will induce the latter lo repose perfect confidence, to act with unanimity^ and to 
Copicrt of Ireatics, inviolate the stipulations contained in the original treaty. 

Done at Bhooj, this Tuesday the 18th day of June, a.d. 1816. 

(Signed) J. MacMurdo, Resident at Bhooj. 


Form of a Sunnud to be granted to Kooar Purtauh Sing^ under the seal and signature 
of the Governor-general in Council, dated 11th January 1817* 

Be it known to the choudries, kanongoes, and zemindars of the province of Bundel- 
cimd, that whereas in the year 1806, corresponding with the year 1 d 63 Sunivut, Kooar 
Soonee Sab, having professed his obedience and submission, and having ceded to the 
British Government the towns of Chutterpore, Maw, and Salut, with their depending 
villages, was vested by the British Government with an hereditary grant of the remain- 
ing lands then in his actual possession ; and whereas, in the year 1808, the British 
Government was pleased to restore the town of Maw to Kooar Soonee Sah, and to settle 
the town of Chutterpore upon his eldest son, Kooar Purtanb Sing; and whereas in con- 
sequence of the demise of Kooar Soonee Sah (which happened on the 4th May 1816, 
corresponding with tlie 2()th Bysack, Sumvut 1783), and the unequal and inconvenient 
disposition wliich the Kooar before his death made of his lands, rendering all his sons 
independent of each other, it has become necessary for the British Government to inter- 
pose the power which its feudal supremacy legally vests in it, in order to prevent the 
public inconvenience that was likely to result from that unequal disposition; and whereas 
the British Government, by virtue of that power, and in view to the public security 
and tranquillity, has been pleased to recognize Kooar Purtanb Sing as successor to his 
father, Kooar Soonee Sah, and to confirm him in possession of his father’s jaghire, on 
condition of his making a suitable provision for his younger brothers and their families ; 
and whereas Kooar Purtuab Sing has entered into, and has this day presented an 
ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Government, comprising ten 
articles, by which he binds himself, among other stipulations, to leave to his younger 
brothers the unmolested possession, during their life-time, of the lands which are here- 
after particularised in this .sunnud ; wherefore, and under the considerations and prin- 
ciples above set forth, the villages and lands specified in the subjoined schedule, with 
the reservation of the life tenure to his younger brothers, which is also particularised in 
the said schedule, and hereby granted to Kooar Purtanb Sing, and to his heirs in perpe- 
tuity, rent fre^, by the British Government ; and so long as the said Kooar Purtanb Sing 
and his heirs shall conduct themselves in obedience and submission to the British 
Government, and shall strictly adhere to all the terms and conditions of their engage- 
ments, they shall not be molested nor disturbed in the possession of the lands and villages 
aforesaid. • 

It is your duty, therefore, to acknowledge and obey Kooar Purtaub Sing as the jag- 
hiredar of the aforesaid villages, and to consider yourselves as accountable to him for all 
rights and immunities appertaining thereto. It is on the other hand incumbent on the 
said Kooar Purtaub Sing to conciliate and render grateful the peasantry and inhabitants 
by his good government, to devote his endeavours to increase the population, and to 
enhance the prosperity of his jaghire, and to employ its fioiirisbing resources in the 
service of the British Government. 
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Kooar Purtaub Sing*s 

Share. j 


Louree Khas . . 

! 

1 

(loonka 

I 

1 

Shahpoor 

1 

1,200 

1 

Sejzee . . 

2,900 


Muddenpoora . . 

Goo 

1 

JMurral) 


1 

Teckarch. | 

■ 

1 

Jhounmur . . . . 1 

1.450 ' 

1 

Dehittah. 


1 

Bheekeah. 

1 

1 

Kurpteah. 

1 

i 

1 

biiginou . . • . 

I , .000 j 

1 

Ghungsey. i 


1 

Talgong . . . . 

1 400 

1 

Attawah 

; 

1 

Lulgownli . . . . 

4.70 1 


Kajpoor . . . . 

800 [ 

1 

Tliappolian. 


1 

Akanali 

7r>o 

1 

Aumloiili Kliewkliond 

i 

1 ! 

1 

Tappah Tullien: 6 vil- 

1 


liigcs ; 

i 

1 

Fiittiim Klias. 


1 i 

(ioiiio .. .. 1 * 2 'j 


I 

1 

Newado. 

1 

1 

Nut wall . . . . 900 


1 

Kumawreu . . 80 



— 

ItlO.-J 

1 

Fullehrce. 


1 

Decree. 

1 

1 

Wcraani. 


1 

Jamepoorut Varkar, of 

; j 


Mukend Sing Tour . . 

! 400 

1 

Peprcc ditto, of Bharut 

I 


Buiinafer 

1 1 no 


Jugsorah ditto, of Futteh 

i 


Bunnafer 

ir/y 

1 

llurduca ditto, of Huru- 



muii Bunnafer 

fjOO 


VILLAGES. 

Jumraa. 

Total. 

Lulpoorali NunKar, of 
Duvan Zorawur Sing 

Goo 


Aiidimir ditto, Telwar. . 

700 


Nadoha ditto, of Dcwaii 
Mandhatu . . 

300 


Poetry ditto, of Kooar 
Itliapah Sing. . 

9 ^ 


Bhajnah ditto, of Kooar | 
Soiu’O Sail « . . . 

2,100 


Bhyrali ditto, of Lalla > 
PurtahSing.. 

1 

3 , 5 ‘’‘> 


Plioluah ditto, of Tel* 

war . . 

2.^,0 


Moorwaun Puddawok, of 

It am Itislien Fiookool 

ir>o 


l^iindow ditto, of Nuggun 
i)«)ol)ty 



'rnhangong i’liddawek, 
of .Makliari. 

Pulmck. 

1 


Btic-lgwah ditto, of Chen- 
lamun Blml. 

I 


(lorali ditio, of Lai (Joo- 

j 


roo . . 

195 


I^oorajpooiali ditto, of 

1 

1 


Adiargfo. 

! 


Sijndmim'o ditto, of Bho- 



ran Naik. 

Debecklien) ditto, of 
Niitlim. 

Boi|i(»ri‘eali ditto, of Tuj- 
pin Tavaree. 

Buajah Khiro ditto, of 

i 

1 

I 

j 

Lockoul. 

1 

i 

. . Chetrye, granted to 



Ameid Koowur for her 
subsistenee . . . . 



. . Badiohoun to Arneid 
Koowor Cln»oneruIi for 
for her subsistence . . 

f 

1 



Pergunnali.iNo. 


SciiBDULK of tliO VillacBs gruotcd by the Sonnud, 

VILLAGES. i Juiutuu. ! Total jPcrguniwlK No. 

LowiX'tL . 1 ! 
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Schedule of the Villageg granted by the Sunnud — continued. 


I 

l*crgunnah. No.j 

VILLAGES. 

1 

.Tnmma. | 

Total. 

i 

Pcrguniioh. No. 

Kiittolali 1 ; 

Dhamna 

1,250 


Kuttolah 1 

• 1 

Kurreea. 




1 

Rajnuggur with Fort . . 

700 


1 

1 

Khajraho 

i,5o« 



1 

Oodypoor 

1,500 


1 

1 

Lakheree. 




1 

Khandharce Alias Benei- 



1 


gunge 

400 



2 

Mow Masanuah Mankar, 



1 


of Kooar Ciuj Sing . . 

510 



1 

Pah ditto, of Dewan 



1 


ITuttee Sing . , 

200 



1 

Barrohee ditto, of De- 



1 


wan Khoornan Sing . . 

75 



2 

TowTccah Bhagotah dit- 





to, Runja Sing 

no 



1 

Putrali ditto, of Taj Sing 





Telwar. 




‘2 

Khorkhorahee ditto, of 





Kirhun Sing Gonde. 




1 

Kattowah ditto, ofKhan- 



1 




150 


1 

1 

Muttondah ditto, of Row 



1 


Soundehjoo . , 

500 


1 

1 

Giirlia ditto, of Suwant 



1 


Sing (fhoscy 

700 


1 

1 

Newaree ditto, of Ma- 



1 


nick Foujdar. 




2 

Mohurgowa Khumree 



-1 


ditto, of Manick Fouj- 

i 




dar. 

i 



1 

Barren ditto, of (iuni- 

i ' 

1 




hheer Sing Dowah. 

1 


1 

1 

Hamah ditto, of Deevali 

; 




Seraje. 

|- 



1 

Bassaree ditto, of Row 

i 


1 


Purtab Sing. 




1 

Hurrye ditto, of Newnr- 



1 


jee Sing. 



1 

1 

Ahreeah Nankar, ofBas- 



1 


sarce Wallah. 



1 


VILLAGES. 


Bey poor ditto, of Dewan 
Doorjun Sing. 

Barpouhan ditto, of Him- 
mut Sing Gonde. 

Seemeereah ditto, of Ba- 
sarec Walloh. 

Dhowair Puddaruk, of 
Mainsook Awasthcr 

Baumnorah Puddaruk, 
of Rajsakha . . 

Jutkera ditto, of Pud- 
drack of Ramdoss . . 

Scoree ditto, of Blioree 
Naik. 


.Tuinma. 


350 

290 

17.5 


Tappah JMahanah, 12 
Villages : 

Dorco .. ..2,100 

Gouraree with tho 
following Ham- 
lets . . , . '5,’700 

Lahar. 7,800 

Barmoulah. 

(larce. 

Bardwu. 

MoliataiiJ. 

(ioiir. 

Malhar Mankar of De- 
wan Urjooii Sing. 

Purliar ditto, of INIeeah 
Khan. 

Kalanee ditto, of Nevina 
Sing. 

Sunrah ditto, of Gopaul 
Sing. 

Tappah of Dhellapoor, 4 

Villages .. .. i»33^ 

Dhellapoor Khas. 

Dhamowrah. 

Dhamchce. 

(jourgong- 


Total. 
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Schedule of the Villaji^es granted by the Sunnud — coniinuaL 

l*erK*innah.|No. VILLAGE®. 

1 

Jumina. 

1 Total. 

i 1 

Porguiiimh. Nu.j Vll.I.AGES. | Junimn. Total. 

1 ■ 

Knttolah Tappah Kishen Gurh, 

i 

Kuttoluh i 1 Mando. | 

:j 3 Villages . . 

1 /J.ooo 

i 

i 

1 Boeragong. j i 

1 Kishcn Gurh, with Fort. 

I 

1 Bugsclice. 1 

1 Bains Khar. 

i 

i 

1 Suhar. 1 ! 

1 Kundwaro. 

! 

1 ( 'luindun Khcro. - ! 

1 ! Nalgowah. 

1 

i 

1 Benalka. ' t 

1 ! nceinowtcepoor. 

; 

1 (i lull tea. ! 

1 

1 ■ Pullrrcc. 

1 

1 I’auliore. j j 

1 1 Donineereca. 

1 

1 ■ ( iooDgehce. ! 1 

1 1 (furda. 

: 

1 Nngda. 1 

1 .Ihnrkooah. 

i 

1 Oliliypoora. 1 j 

1 * Maharkhcoa. i 


I , Biuinkt'O. i 1 

1 ! Blialiiir Khiro. ! 

1 

1 

1 (lyrtoi Icc. j 

' 1 

1 Ilunda. i 

1 

1 1 1 

1 ; 1 

i 

1 (iutliaa 1 

1 1 

1 Poorua. 

1 

1 

1 Bluuei’S. 

1 : Becflia Seinra. i 

1 

1 

1 Sonagnr. | 

1 Beck rani poor. 

1 

i 

1 llpoora. 

i ' Phoorlaid. 

1 

1 .\\n«)ra. 1 

1 , Saura. 

j 

1 Bhnnsi'o. 

1 ; Doopoor. 

; 

1 Uliajra. i 

! 

1 Manneojioor. 

1 

1 I’rpareca. : 

l ' Sliahpoora Boogroog. 

; 

1 Tappah Khari‘cain'0 i j 

1 1 Sallyah. 

' 

' ' 

Sockwaho, Villages 1,700 | 

1 Biisdka. 

; 

j J ; K harofuiiifL* Klias. 1 ! 

1 Casha Jytpoor 

1 

' I ' Prilkouhaii. 1 ^ 

l KuiTi’f. 

: 1 

1 Dluiran. 1 

1 , Koondhapance. 



J , (jllDgOW. I 

1 ’ Boohupoora. 



1 faikra. | 

1 Suppoorali Khond. 


J I Poonwa. j 

1 IMalcwara I 


1 Kunkra. | 1 

1 I l*iitta}K)or. 

i 

1 Miidkowra. j j 

l ■ Scoryoe. 

1 

! 

1 ' Kassrr. 

1 i Cliapncr. i 


J j I.,ookwali() Klias. 

1 Hullyo. 



1 Biiddorcca. 

Tappah Dcorali, 'ij Vil- 



1 j Biiawklia. 

lages 

3,000 


V'illagcs not named in 

1 Dcora Khas. 



1 Kooar Soruc SulTs 

i i lluitpoora. 



former Suniind ; 

! I Mootyu. 



1 IJelljuneia. 

! 

1 • 



VI. 4 I' 2 I 



590 APPENDIX TO REPORT feqm JSBEECT COMMITTEE, 
SCHBDUI.E of the ViUege# granted by the Sunatich-^'^ccm^ua/. 


1 

1 

No. 

VILLAGES. 

Jummiu 

Total. 

Fcigiuinab,|No. 

1 

Kuttolah 

1 

Dcogong. 



( 

Lowrec . . 1 


1 

Saliia. 



1 


1 

Jhukmoro. 





1 

llatna 

50 




1 

Bhccahtal 

100 




1 

Neebharee. 



1 


1 

Sooreehkheea. 



1 


1 

Khyree. 



1 


1 

Koonrarce. 

• 


1 

F(,rmerly 

1 





granted by 






siinnud to 

1 

Chutterpoor 

7,000 



Kooar Pur- 






tail). Sing. 





1 

182 




1 

Villages forming Kooar Himmut Sings share : 


1 


1 

Koorellah 

t>iry 



Lowrcc. . 

1 

Paiicear 

400 


1 


1 

Purtabpoora 

600 




1 

l^uhara . . 

400 




2 

Dukara Nankar, of De- 






wan Tantokc Sing . . 

700 


1 


1 

Mahalwar ditto, of De- 






wan Darcao Sing 

300 




1 

Belha Puddarack, of Bur- 



2 



jore Sing 

150 




1 

Pakaree ditto, oFMahaut 






Tadooraun . . 

300 


1 


4 

Nadhora, granted for the 






subsistence of Byac- 



1 



keen Koowar 

1,700 




1 

Toorhuttee 

875 


1 


1 

Dhowdah , . 

375 




1 

Poonah 

1,900 


2 

1 


1 ! JNIerkali 

1,300 




1 

Putha . . . • • • 

i »375 


1 


2 

Chutaree and Tahanga 

1,900 




1 1 Doonce 

1.175 


1 


1 

Jennah . . 

850 


1 ! 


1 

Kanipoora 

55 <^ 




1 

Soomerec 

375 


1 


1 

Bunohan 

675 

1 



VILLAGBI* 


Jumma. 


Total. 


I Gullonhan •• . V 

j Uussatuh ; the Jumma of 
this Village is included 
in the Village of Ack- 
tuwhar. 

Mutounda Bysunk 
Ladphura 
Piirka . . 

Bugonleea 


500 


500 

40 

1,250 

475 


Tappa Tutam, three Vil- 
lages : 

Dhigpoora . . 400 

Joonda too 

Mookhuna. 


Puttee Nankar, of Doo- 
yan Punjuwa *, 
Riklia ditto, of Pututwan 
Sing Hoozooree 
Dhund Mow ditto, of 
Punchum Sing Chou- 
baud. 

Soonra and IJetta ditto, 
of Dewan Naweno 
Sing. 

Ektiiolian ditto, of Kooar 
Sociice Sah . . •• 

liyoura Puddarak, of 
Herdehram 

Paliuna Kud, ditto of 
Manjoo Pooree 
Bhurserar ditto, of My- 
serka • . - . 

Munowtah ditto, of Bha- 
tanka • . 

Hunspoora ditto, of ditto 
Gudhouree ditto, of By- 
ragies . . . . 

Soopoora, ditto of Bha- 
tunko . . . . 


550 

40 

550 


3»500 

50 

100 

150 

40 

150 

70 

150 
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SoueDui.E of the Villagei granted by the Sunniul— row/tfitW. 


]’eri(unnab.|No. 

VILLAGES. 

Jumma. 

Tatal. 

Prrgfwnnali.'No. 

1 

Kiittolah. 

Tuppa Muharajpoor, two 



Lowrec 1 


Villages ; 




1 

Muharajpoor . . 4,000 




1 

1 KoasmawithGhor* 





hee . . . , a, 000 





" 

G,ooo 


Kuttolah 1 

1 

Surhannee . . 

4 »« 7 r> 



1 

Puna . . 

8<k) 



1 

Mankurrecand Juhurea, 





Nankar of Koar 11 ur- 





deh Sah 

1 400 



1 

Kooraho ditto, of* Pur- 





khan . . 

: 1,200 




Kuntce ditto, of Kooar 



( 

1 ^ 

NerputSing., 

1)25 


1 





Kooar Bukht Sings iiliarc, to revert | 

1 

to Kooar Purtaub Sing after his | 


death. 

i 

1 

I.owrce i 

Doomrah. 




1 

Nond , , . . 200 



1 


Omureea . . 300 




1 

Singpoor. 



Lowrcc 1 

1 

Bydar . . . . . - j 

700 



i 

Kislienpoona . . . . ' 

45 <> 



1 

Berree Nankur, of Ur- ' 





joon Sing • . . , 

1,000 


Kuttolah 1 

1 Souraha ditto, of Per- 





thiaij Dava . . . . 1 

200 


1 

1 

Kotah Nankar, of Kooar ! 





Khanjoo . • . . ' 

200 


1 


Kuteiah ditto, of Kooar ! 





Ilanjoo .. 1 

r>oo 


! 

1 

Luckroan Nankar, of 



j 


Dewan Khaman Sing. 



! 

1 

Gungwit ditto, of Uewan 



1 


Bukt Sing. 




1 

Mulkar, ditto of Kooar 



1 


Nerput Sing 

Goo 


* ( 

1 ; 

Good Mow ditto, of j 




1 

Dewan Nerund Sing | 

450 


2<>4 1 

1 


viLL.^oies. 

niiLMiiourt’c l*uclilamli, of | 

Hhontiirko . . . . | 

Dt’gluiiinci*, grant 1 11 for 
thi> siil)sistoiuH* of Byu 
Maknona Koovviir 

JuinU‘t‘ with Socir 
Uuiiohar. Nankar, of 
Dcwan Khanjoo 
lUirpohana ditto, oflliin- 
niiit Sing (ioml. 

1‘uhara ditto, of Dow-an 
Pt hur Sing . . 
(fOor[>liara ilitto, Duwan 
Ni'raiii Sing. 

(inodaro ditto, of Dcwan 
Khuvinon Sing. 

IkH iouna ditto, of Pun- 
chani Sing . . 

Nowgong Nonkar, of 
Dvvvan Khoomnn Sing 
(Siythawra ditto, of Koour 
W’nodwlil Sing 

Kooarpoor, granted for 
the snh.sisteiu'ii to 
Byalnnldnn Kowar .. 
Dliijgowali Nankar, of 
Narian l)t>ss 

JBiahowah ditto, of K oor- j 
helien Sing . . 
Buniharee ilitto, of I'ut- 
teli Sing 

Villages not n arm'd in 
Kooar Sanee Sliaij's ; 
fonner Snnnnd ; 

Iiideea . . 

Iniloye . . 

Naiihoo Itiirwaro 
Kurrola 
j Maharyown 


.liiiiMnti. 

1 OO 

.*>00 

l,‘20O 

700 

.|0 

. 0 '* 

700 

.V* 

1,000 

I 
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Schedule of the Villages granted by the Sunnud — continued. 


Perfjcuniiuli. No. 

j 

VILLAGES. 

Jumma. 

Total. 

Kooar Perthu Singes share, to revert 

to Kooar 


Purtaub Sing after his death. 


Low ret* i 

Moorendea 

5,000 


1 

Ooodhowera , . 

IjfjOO 


1 

Putna . . 

600 


1 

Lohecpoora 

425 


1 

Nugw'urbc 

625 


1 

Katchara 

1,000 


1 

Murwa , . 

475 


1 

Ruttunparo 

700 

• 

1 

Nionaber. 



1 

Pursunnua 

900 


1 

Sulputpoor 

350 


1 

liura . . 

850 


1 1 

Deokullec 

G50 


1 

1 1 

1 Beekoura. 



* 

Lallyah. 

1 

1 


1 

Pccpabut 

1,000 1 


1 

Andheeareeburg 

500 ' 


> 

Boejpoor 

boo 


1 

Goinubabako . . 

8^0 



Tuppa Tatum, three Vil- 

i 


i 

1 

lages : 


j 

t 

1 1 

INTuncah , . 875 


1 

1 

Maimpoor . . 200 



* 1 

Kehrce . . . . 575 



i 


1,650 


1 

Talmiiga 

575 


i 

Balkowra Norkar, of 




Kooar Amaun Sing . . 

300 


‘ i 

Sellia ditto, of Kooar 




Omua ^5ing . . 

575 



Rujpoora Pliddurukk, of 



1 

1 

Joy Kishen Sookul .. 

300 


1 ' 

Rummave ditto, ofBcnne 



1 

Ram Bhaut . . 

475 


Kuttoliih 1 ' 

Mow . . 

900 


*2 , 

Teikore Pipcah, included 



! 

in the Village of Pa- 



i 

li aree. 




Pergunnah.jNo 

1 

V11.1.AOES. 

Jumma. 

1 

Kuttolali 1 

Boodruckh 

00 

0 

1 

Poor with Gurhee 

3,000 1 

1 

Bukrampoor Matikar, of 



Dew'an Main Sing . . 

300 

1 

Jummooniuh Puddaruk, 



of Kehne Sing Tavary 

190 


Pecharee Khond, grant- 
ed for the subsistence 
of Heerah of Rajah 



Hcrdeh Sah 

3»500 

1 

Tuppah Rujgweh, twelve 



Villages granted for 
the subsistence of the 
Ranee of Rajah Hin- 



douput 

3.3.50 

1 

Rajurh Khas. 


1 

Motah. 


1 

Baton. 


1 

llajpoora. 


1 

Lalar. 


1 

Imleeluu 


1 

Kijshore Gunge. 


i 

Baliepoora. 


1 

Bober Khero. 


1 

Burbeespoor. 


1 

Bclharcc. 


1 

Name of this Village not 
known. Villages not 



named in Kooar So nee 
Shah’s former Sunnud. 


1 

Surha . . 

400 

1 

K issreepoor 

350 

253 




Kooar Hindoopui's share, to revert to Kooar 


Purtaub Sing after his death, 
i Moraho Nankar, of 

i 

Dewan Doorj Sing . . 300 
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Schedule of the Villages granted by the Sunnud — continued. 


’tM'gunnali.iNo. 

VILLAGES. 

Jumiiia. 

Total. 

i 

Pergunnali.*Na 

villages. 

i 

Junmia. | 

TouiL 

r"' 

] 

Khop ditto, of Dewan 



1 

Namdeopoora. 

1 


Paheer Sing 

75 


1 Lengrawan Kullaum and 

1 


1 

Morobo dittO) of Dewan 



j Kboord. 




1‘ahctT Sing 

35<> 


i j Aiwa. 



1 

Dalialoond ditto, of 



i j Mnnpoora. 




Dewan Doorjan Sing 

500 


i ' Sabanec. 



4'> 

Hooteah and Berctbea 



1 Sublea Cninga llarciisba. 




ditto, of Dewan Sun- 



1 : l^gnabs. 




kur Sab . . 

;joo 

. 

1 i IVeparee. 



1 

Paparec ditto, of 13ewan 



i 

Hnrpoora. 




/alim Sing . . 



1 

Naindeapoora. 



1 

Bbooskah ditto. of 



1 

Deora. 




Dewan Sawut Sing. . 



1 

I’urtabpoora. 



1 

Tellon, and ditto, of 



1 

Suimirda. 




Mandun Mi.sser 

600 


1 

Cbowbaro. 



1 

Tliarni Puddarab, of 



1 

Moorwuiro. 




Bbantunk 

100 ! 


1 

Clnindwaro, Puddarak 



1 

Suiidua ditto, of Hajsuku 




oi* Kowjee district. 



1 

i Kooro ditto, ofdodkee 

:\oo 


1 

Diiddree Pudduruk, of 




1 

I 

I 


IMioywar Clioby. 




1 Villages not named in 


j 

1 

Novvraniigong ditto, of 




1 Kooar Sonee Shalfs 

i 

i 


llowjoo Dreebut. 




1 former Sunmid. 



1 

Belbarec ditto, of ilitto. 



1 

Dulpulpoor 

HOO 


1 t Tbatowra ditto, of Kboo* 



1 

Oojra • . . . . • 

1,000 



man Cboby. 




1 'fuppab Mow, twenty- 



:)Go 





! six Villages . . • . 

4/250 



i ' 

1 

i Mow Khas. 






— — 

1 

1 Tcudoonec. 




Tot A L . . 

— 

>54, lb' I 

1 

Nuniiee Mow. 







1 

: Seckarpoora. 







1 

j Katarpoora. 
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Draft of a Sunnud to i^hohty Navml Kishore^ dated Hth January 1B17. 

Be it knowu to the chowdrie$» kanongoes, and zemindars of the pergunnah of Bhettre 
and Khoonluus.s, in tlie xilluh of Bundelcund^ that whereas on the occasion of the surrender 
of the fortress of Caiinger to the officers of the British Goveriunent an engagement was 
entered into, in whicli it was stipulated that Chob^ Nawul Kishore, and the widow of 
Bhurtjoo Chobey, proprietors ot two shares out of eight shares of the former jaghire of 
Caiinger, for which a sunnud was granted* in the name of Chobey Dareao Sing, the late 
killcdur of Caiinger, should receive from the British Government equivalent for whatever 
portion of their snares of the said lands and villages should be transferred to the British 
Government, and the said Nawul Kishore and the widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey having 
selected the villagc.s of Bysont and six other villages, situated in the pergunnah of Bhittree 
and Koonhuss, in this district, in lieu of such of their original lands as were transferred to 
the British Government ; and they having further agreed to hold their shares under one 
and a joint sunnud, a joint sunnud was accordingly grunted to them, under date the 4th 
of July 1812, assigning to them and their heirs and successors in perpetuity the following 
villages, namely, Bhysont, Bhuggunpoor, Burwara, Bewhar, Newkree, Barah, ana 
Tliuree; seven villages in the pergunnah of Bhittey and Koonhass, and Koharee, Gha- 
zeepore with its diamond mines, Roypanee with its diamond mines, and one-fourth share 
of Seha with its diamond mines, four villages retained from their original jaghire. And 
whereas dilfcrences have arisen between tlie said Chobey Nawul Kishore and widow of 
Bhurtjoo Chobey, in consequence of which the said widow has solicited to be put in 
posses.sion of her own share, to be held separately from Chobey Nawul Kishore ; and 
whereas the Right Honourable the Governor-general in council has been pleased to com- 
ply with th(; re<pie.st of the said widow, and has directed that the villages specified under- 
neath shall hencefortJi form the separate share of Chobey Nawul Kishore, that division 
being founded tm an equitable regard to the original rights of the parties, and also on the 
award of on umpire of their own choice ; therefore the under-written villages, with all 
the revonue.s, duties, immunities, and rights thereunto belonging, are hereby granted as 
nunkar to the said ( Jiobey Nawul Kishore, his heirs and successors in perpetuity ; and so 
long as the said Chobey and his heirs shall firmly and faithfully adhere to the terms of the 
several articles of the ikarnainah or written engaj^ement, which, under date the 19th 
June 1812, corresponding with 25th Jyth 1219 riisly, he executed jointly with the 
widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, he shall not be disturbed in the possession of the said lands 
and villages. 

ft is proper tliat you regard the said Nawul Kishore as the rent-free landholder and con- 
troller of the said villages, that you attend him wlien required, and in all things study to 

t )romote his interests. It is incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Nawul Kishore to devote 
limself to the improvement of the happiness and comfort of the zemindars and ryots, and 
to the extension of the cultivation, population, and prosperity of his villages, and to enjoy 
the produce thereof in good faith and loyalty towards the Brilisli Government. 

List of the Villages forming the separate Jaghihes of the Widow of llhurtjoo ( hobey. 

Rajparee, with its diamond mines. 
One-eighth of the Village Seah, with its 
diamond mines. 


Miiekree. 

Bumhorc. 

Baracli. 


Draft of a Sunnud to the Widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey^ dated lllh January 1817. 

Be it known to the chowdrics, kanongoos, and zemindars of the pergunnahs of Bhittree 
and Koonhass, in the zilJah of Bundelcund, that whereas on the occasion of the surrender 
of the fortress of Caiinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement was 

entered 
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entered intes in which it m$ stipulated that Chobey Nawul Kishore nnd the widow of 
Dhurtjoo Chobey, propriRors of two shares out of eight shares of the former jnghire of 
Caiinger, for which a sunniid was granted in the name of Cholwy Dnreno Sing, the late Copies of Treaticf, 
killedar of Calinger, should receive from the Hritish Government an equivalent for what- ^ * 

ever portion of their sbaretl of the said lands and villages should be transferred to the British 
Government; and the said Nawul Kishore and the widow of Hhurtjoo Chobey having 
selected the villages of Bysiint, and six other villages, sitiiateil in the pQjrgunnah of HhiiUree 
and Koonhiis.s in this district, in lieu of such of their original lands ns wt*re transferred to 
the British Government; and they having fnrtlier agreed to hold their shares under one 
and a joint sunnud, a joint sunnud was accordingly granted to them, under date the 
4th of Jiiiv 1812, assigning to them nnd their heirs nnd sucees.soi-s, in perpetuity, the fol- 
lowing villages, namely, Bysnnt, Bhuggunpoor, Burwarn, Bemhnr, Mnckrce, Birach, 
and Ihurree; seven villages in the pergunnah of Bhettry and KikhiIuiss, nnd Kishuree, 

Ghuzeepoor with its diamond mines, Hajparee with its diamond mines, and one-fourth 
share of Seim with its diamond mines, four villages retnined from their original jnghire; 
and whereas differences have arisen between the said Choliey Nawul Kish^^re and widow 
of Bhurtjuo Chobey, in consequence of which the .snitl w'idow has solicited to he put in 
possession of her own share, to be held separately from ('hol)ev Nawul Kishore; and 
whereas the Right Honourable the Governorgeiieral in Council has been pleased to comply 
witli the request of the said widow, and has direc(e<l ll;at tlu» villagc‘s spcrilied underneath 
shall hencelorth form the separate share of the said widow, that, division being founded on 
an equitable regard to the original rights of the parties, and also on the award of an umpire 
of their own choice, 'riierefore, the underwritten villages, with all the revenues, duties, 
immunities, and rights thereunto belonging, are hereby granted as nankar to the said 
widow of Bhiirtjoo ( hobey, her heirs and successors, in perpe tuity, and so long as the 
said widow nnd her heirs shall hrnily and faithfully adhere to the terms of the several 
articles of the ikarnameh or written engagement, which, under dale the li)th June 1812, 
corre.sponding with 25th Jyth 1219 Fussly, she executed jointly with Chobey Nawul 
Kishore, she shall not be dislurl)cd in the possession of the said land and villages. It is 
proper that you regard the said widow of Bhurtjm) Chobey as the rent-free landholder 
and controller of the said villages, that you attend her when retpiired, and in all tliincs 
Sbudy to promote her interests. It is incumbent on the aforesaiil widow to devote herself 
to the improvement of the happiness and comfort of the zemimlars and ryots, and to the 
extension of the cultivation, population, and prosperity of her villages, nnd to enjoy the 
prcnlucc thereof in good faith and loyalty towards the British (loveriimeiit. 

List of the Villages forming the separate Jaghire of the W’idow of Hhurtjoo Chx)' ey. 

Muckrcc. I Jtuj.'ipaiie. with its diuniond mines. 


Bumhorc. 

Darach. 


One-eightli of the VillHge Seha, with its 
diamond mines. 


Draft of a Sunnud for the Rajah of Siccmif dated 7 ih April 1817 . 

The Honourable Enst-India Company, in consideration of the services perfirmed by the 
Hill tribes under the control of the Rajah ofSiccirn, nnd of the ultaehim iit shown I)y him 
to the intcre.stsof the British Government, grants to the Siccimputtv rajah, his heirs and 
successors, all that portion of low land situated eastward of the Meilchie river, and west- 
ward of the Maha Nuddee, formerly posscs.scd by the Rajah of Nepaul, hut ceded to the 
Honourable Ea.st-India Company by the trqaty of Scgowly, to he held by the .Siccimputty 
rajah as a feudatory, or as acknowletlging the supremacy of the British Government over 
the said lands, subject to the following conditions: 

The British laws and regulations will not be introduced into tiic territories in question, 

VI. 4 G hut 
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No. 29 . but the Siccimputty rajah is authorized to make such laws and regulations for their internal 

a mtinue d, government, as are suited to the habits and customs of the inhabitants, or that may be in 

Oopie. ^’reaties, tbrce in his other dominions. 

The articles or provisions of the treaty signed at Titalya on the lOth February 1817, 
and ratified by his Excellency the Right Honourable the Go'i^rnor-general in Council 
on the 15th of March following, are to be in force with regard to the lands hereby assigned 
to the Siccimputty rajah, as far as they are applicable to the circumstances of those lands. 

It will be especially incumbent on the Siccimputty rajah and his officers, to surrender, 
oil application from the officers of the Honourable Company, all persons charged with 
criminal offences, and all public defaulters who may take refuge in the lands now assigned to 
him, and to allow the police officers of the llritisli Government to pursue into those lands 
and apprehend all such persons. 

In consideration of the distance of the Siccimputty rajah’s residence from the Company’s 
provinces, such orders as the Governor-general in Council may, upon any sudden emer- 
gency, find it necessary to transmit to the local authorities in the lands now assigned for 
the security or protection of those lands, are to be immediately obeyed and carried into 
execution in the same manner as if coming from the Siccimputty rajah. 

In order to prevent all disputes with regard to the boundaries of the low lands granted 
to the Siccimputty rajah, they will be surveyed by a British officer, and their limits accu- 
rately laid down and defined. 


Treaty between the Honourable English East-India Company and the Maha Hao 
liajah Bishen Sinff Behauder^ Rajah of Boorulee, concluded by Captain James Tod. 
on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from his Excel- 
lency the Most Noble the Marquis ol Hastings, K.G., Governor-general, &c. &c., 
and by Bohara Tolaram, on the part of the Rajah, in virtue of full powers from the 
said Rajah. 

Article 1. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests between 
the British (iovernment on the one hand, and Inc Rajah of Booudee and his heirs and 
siicce.ssors on tlic other. 

Article 2. — The Briti.sh Government takes under its protection the dominions of the 
Rajah of Hooiidee. 

Articles. — The Uajah of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and will co-operate 
with the British Government forever. He will not commit aggressions on any one. He 
will not enter into negotiations with any one, without the con.sent of the British Govern- 
ment, If by chance any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration 
and award of the British Government. Tlie rajah is absolute ruler of his dominions, and 
the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Article 4. — The British Government spontaneously remits to the rajah and descend- 
ants the tribute which the rajah used to pay to Maha Bajah Holkar, and which has 
been ceded by Maha Rajah Holkar to the British Government. The British Govern- 
ment also reliiKiuishes in favour of the state of Boondee, the lands lieretofore held by 
Maha Rajah Holkar, within the limits of that state, according to the annexed Sche- 
dule No. 1. 

Article 5. — The Rajah of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Government, 
the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Mtfiha Rajah Sciiidia, according to the Sche- 
dule No. 2. 

Article 6. — Uajah of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the British 
Government, according to his means. 

Article 
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Article The present treaty of seven articles having been settled at BoondeC) and 
signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bolmra Tolaram, the ratihcution of the tftmtmutd, 

same by his Excellency the most Noble the Governor-general, and Maba Rao Rajah of of Treaties^ 

Boondee, shall be exchanged within one month from the present date. 

Done at Booiidec^this 10th day of February, a. n. 1818, corresponding to the 
4th Rubbce-od-Jancc 1233, and fnh day of Mauj Soodie of the Sumviit or «?ra of 
Bickruinjeet 1875. 

(Signed) Jamfs Tod. 

Sigiiutnreof Bdiiara Tolaiiam. (l.h.) 

(Siffliod) Hastinos. (ciovmXetml.) 

Ratified by his Excellency the Governor-general in camp near Cawnpore, this 
first day of March, one thousand eight hundre<l and eighteen. 

(Signed) J. Adam, 

Secretary to the Governor-general. 


No. 1 . 

Scukdulp: of Lands relin(|nished by the British (iovm’nment to /^ao Jtajah lUshen 
Shtg lh‘fi(tn(ln'^ according to the Ith Article o( the Treaty. 


Pergunnah Bah ni ungong. 

PtM'gunnali Luiklmrie. 

Pcrgiinnah Deh I 

One-half of Perguniiah Kur>vur. I 


One-half of Pergunnah Burrooiuliin. 
One-third ol‘ Pergunnalt Patun. 
('hoiith of Boondee, Sc(\ 


No. 2. 

SciiKotJU-: of Amount of Net Revenue ainriVihute from Lands held by Mnha Rajah 
Scindia^ to be pai<l luMiceforth to the Briti.sh Ciovernment, according to the 5th 
Article of the Tn'aty of Boondee. 

Totai. Delhi Sicca Bii|ues .. .. Ho,ooo 

Two-third shares of Pergunnah Patun pj, ()•)(> 

Pergunnah Oriclu. 

Pergunnah l.aiuendee. 

One-half of Pergunnah Kurwur. 

One-half of Pergunnah Burroondun 

Chouth of Boondee and other places . . . . 40,000 

80,000 

(Signed) Jam K s Too. 

Sigiiatnrc of Boijaiia Tolaka.m. (r . s.) 


ScNNirn to Shajahul Khan, 

WiiBBKAS the most Noble the Ooveriior-Gcneral in ( oiiiKil havi^' been picami i<> 
irrant permiwion to Shtijabui Kl.ati, Chief of Findarries, to ren.am m 
indulgence, unticr the stipulation that he shall reside with his family and 
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Bhoptfiil, atid be subordinate in every respect to the jiirlsdiciioti of the Nawaiib^ iu the 
same matiuer as the other subject^ of ihati!(tate ; and his Lordsbi)i having further been 
pleased, in expectation of hU future conduct being in every rcwpeoc satisfactory, to grant 
to the said Slitijahut Khan, for his support and that of his family, an annual stipend of 
S^OOO Bhopatil rupees, that sum will accordingly be paid to Shiijabut Kliaii in quarterly 
instaluient'i, by the nearest political agent or other British officer that may be appointed 
by Goveriiiueiit, us follows : — 

In February of each year ... 500 

May •«. ditto ... • •• 600 

/Viigiist ••• ditto ••• ••• 500 

November ditto ••• ••• ... ••• ... 500 


Total Bhopaul Rupees 


2,000 


Given under tlie seal and signature of liLs Excellency tlie Goveriior-general, this 
28ih day of November 1818. 


SuNNUD granted to Naumdhur Khan. 

Whereas the most 'Noble the Governor-general in Council having been pleased to 
grant perinission to Naumdhur Khan, chief of Piiidarries, to remain in Malwa as a 
special indulgence, in consideration of his early surremler to the British Government 
through the medium of the Nawab of Bhopaul, and of his former service to that state, 
and uixler the stipulation that he shall reside with his family and dependents at Bhopaul, 
and be subordinate in every respect to the jurisdiction of the Nawaub, in the same 
manner a.s the other subjects of that state; and his Lordship having further been pleased, 
in expectation of his future conduct being in every respect satisfactory, to grant to the 
said Naumdhur Khan, for hU support and that of his family, an annual stipend of 8,125 
Bhopaul rupees, that sum will accordingly be paid to Nauindhur Khun, in quarterly in- 
stalments, by the nearest political agent or other British officer that may be appointed hy 
Government, as follows ; — 


In February of each year 

— May ... ditto ... 

— August ... ditto ... 

— November ditto ... 


2,125 

2,0U0 

2,000 

2,000 


Total Bhopaul Rupees ... 8,125 


In the event of Naumdhur Khan continuing to conduct himself to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the British Government, a suitable provision will be made for his iiiitnediute 
descendants. 

Given under the seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general, this 28th 
day of November 1818. 


SuNNUD granted to Show llam Chunder Bullar. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zeminrlurs of the province of Saugur, 
that Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar having professed his obedience and submission to the 
British Government, and in testimony of the sincerity of his professions yielded, without 
hesitation, on the demand of the British Government, the fort and territories of Mul* 
hargurh, which he occupied as koinavUdar : And whereas Bhow Ram Chundar Bullar 

lias 
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bag subsequently entered into an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance to the British No. 

Government, contained in six articles, which ikarnanieh he has signed, sealed, and 

delivered to the agent of the Governor-general in Biindelcund and Saugtir ; therefore Copies of Trsaties. 

the British Government, in order to mark the approbation with which it regards the ^ 

ready loyalty and submission of the aforesaid Bhow Ham Chiinder Bullar, is pleased to 

confer on the said Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, a life tenure in the villages and lands 

specified in the subjoined Schedule, to be held by him in jaghire, with all xeiuindaree 

and other rights appertaining to the same. * 

It is your duty to acknowledge and obey Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar as the jaghiredar 
of the said villages, and to consider yourselves accountable to him for all rights and 
immunities belonging thereto ; and it is ciicumhent on the said Bhow Kam C bunder 
Bullar to conciliate the inhabitants bv hjs good government, to clevote his endeavours to 
increase the population, and to enhance the prosperity of his jaghire, uiul to employ its 
resources in the service of the British Governments 


Schedule of Villages in the Muhals FAaxwih and il/oAflinA, showing the temporary 
demand fixed for the year 1875 Sumvut, till a regular Settlement is made. 


NAMKS of VillHgcs. 


Jummtt 

assessed. 


I. — Etnwah Khaa 

, , 

550 

0 

0 

2. — Keerie 

. . 

Oo 

0 

0 

3. — Kulravvutiic 

• . 


0 

0 

4. — Kerodi Khord 


375 

0 

0 

^...^Kallooa Kheree . . 


275 

0 

0 

6. — Kullooa . . 

. . 

350 

0 

0 

n , — Kuroah . . 


71 

0 

0 

8. — Kodhenia 


*50 

0 

0 

9.— 'Dhurooah 

. . 

200 

0 

0 

10.— Dhye, Great and Small 


70 

0 

0 

11. — Dluiiioruh 


55 

0 

0 

12. — Roapoorah 


1 1 1 

4 

0 

13. — Nangoan 


400 

0 

0 

14.— Feepul Kliiree 





15. — Palee 


207 

0 

0 

iG.i— Fhootuna 


100 

u 

0 

17, — Bindoiah 


85 

0 

0 

18. — Mushuodali 


250 

0 

0 

19. — Nowulee 

.. 

184 

0 

0 

80. — Bhilawalee 


275 

0 

0 

81. — Mulwoo 

.. 

300 

0 

0 

22. — Munkhirce 

.. 

215 

0 

0 

83. — Mandya 


400 

0 

0 

84. — Kussalah 

85. — Roophoo 


175 

0 

0 

86. — Sabdha 


350 

0 

0 

27. — Hurrunebuppa . . 

•• 

325 

0 

0 


NAMKS of Villages. 

J iimina 

aHMCRScd. 


28. -Hynghootce 

700 

0 

0 

29. — Kcerodehazoorg , , 

40(/ 

0 

0 

30. — Diiahore 

200 

0 

0 

Carried forward 

7,008 

4 

0 

1. — Mohasuli Khuss .. 

200 

0 

0 

2.— 'Sahotuwarah 

2.0(1 

0 

0 

3. — Lukhuiikhirrce . . 

150 

0 

0 

4. — Ilurboonoopoorah 

75 

0 

0 

.5. — Ranipore 

50 

0 

0 

6. — Ihirowdha . - . . 1 

75 

0 

0 

7. — Rhokury 

75 

0 

0 

8. — Jinubaud 

75 

0 

0 

9. — Iluswuli 

10 

0 

0 

10. — -Fandavec . . ’ 

375 

0 

0 

1 1. — Douloutpore 

9« 

0 

0 

12. — Gugoonoopoorah 

175 

0 

0 

13 •— Dhoodullali 

1.00 

0 

0 

14 — (iadhaii 

1G9 

0 

0 

1 5. — Clioudaruh . . ^ 

37 



16.— Khoomlee .. / 



1.956 

0 

0. 

Brought forward for i 

7,008 



Mehul Etuwah . . j 

4 

0 

Total . . Rupees 

8,964 

4 

fJy 
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OBfiiGATioN of Allegiance and Fidplitv to the British Government! entered 

into and subscribed b^ Bhom Ram Chunder Builar^ before Mr. — Agent of 

the Governor-general in Bundelciind and Saugur. 

Whereas in consequence of my voluntary and prompt surrender to the officers of the 
British Government or the fort and dependencies of Mulhargurh contained in the jaydad 
of the Oreekur, and held by me as komavisdar, the British Government, in token of its 
approbation*of my .ready and cheerful submission on that occasion, is pleased to bestow 
upon me a jaghire for life of the town and tnehal of Etawah with Mohasah, and certain 
villages belonging to it in the dilakeh of Saugur, according to a separate list ; and 
whereas preparatory to my being invested with a suniiiirl for the lands and villages com- 
posing the said jaghire, an obligation of allegiance to the British Government has been 
required from me : wherefore, in proof of my submission, fidelity, and uUachment to the 

British Government, I have prepared and do hereby present to Mr. > agent of 

the Governor-general in Htindcicund and Saugur, this ikarnamch, containing the following 
six articles, from which 1 solemnly engage never to deviate or depart in any instance 
whatever. 


Article 1.— I engage to condnet myself on all occasions with the strictest obedience 
and submission to the British Government, and to carry its orders into effect without 
murmur or delay. 

Article 2.-^1 engage to entertain no intercourse with any marauders, whether in or 
out of the district of Saugur, and to give them or their families no asylum in my jaghire ; 
and if it shall come to niy knowledge that any predatory parties of horse or foot have 
arrived in or in the neighbourhood of luy jaghire, I promise to afford the earliest infor- 
mation of such predatory parties to the ofticers of llie British Government, and to render 
all the assistance that my means will admit of to attack them and prevent them from 
plundering the Honourable Company's territories ; and I engage that on all such occa- 
sions no endeavour shall be wanting on my part to manifest my fidelity and attachment 
to the British Government. 


In case of any cause of quarrel arising between me and any other person, whether an 
adherent of the British Government or independent of its authority, and on occasion of all 
disputes respecting the boundaries of my villages, or on any other subject whatever, 1 
engage to represent all the circumstances of the case to the British Government with a 
view to its adjustinent of (he dispute, to abide imf51icit]y by its decision, and to take no 
steps whatever towards obtaining redress by my own means. 

Article ^1.— I engage to give no assistance, directly or .indirectly, to any person or 
chicfllHin at enmity with the British Government ; I further engage not to enter nor to 
permit my followers or dependents to enter into the service of any chieftain, whether on 
terms of friendship with the British Government or not, without the express sanction of 
the British Government. 


Article 4. — Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to pass through my 
jaghire, 1 engage to execute with zeal and alacrity all requisitions I may receive from the 
commanding officer of the British troops in furnishing him with supplies and other neces- 
sary articles, and in co-operating, if requisite, for the accomplishment of whatever object 
he may have in view. 

Article 5.— Tf any of the inhabitants of the British territory abscond and take 
refuge in any of the villages of my jaghire, I engage to seize and deliver up such persons 
to the officers of the British Government, and to co-operate cordially witli any officer of 
the British Government, who may be sent for the purpose of apprehending such fugitives. 

Article 6. — I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages com- 
’tli' ■ prising 


• So ill original. 
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priftinfiT J property of any inhabitanU or travellers be stolen or No. 

robbed in any of my viliaf^cs^ I enj^age to make the zemindars of such villages responsible 

for the restitution of the stolen properly, or for the Hidzuro and surrender of tlie thief to of Treaties, 

the British officers ; and if any person aiiioiiable to the British law for murder or other 

crimes shall take refuge in any of my villages, I engage to apprehend and deliver up 

such offender to the British Government ; and further, to give every assistance in my 

power to any person who may be sent on the part of the British Government in pursuit 

of them. 

I hereby declare that I will in no respect whatever omit to fulfil all the conditions of 
the foregoing six articles contained in this obligation. 


Schedule of Villacks in the Mehals of Ktawah and Molmsah, showing the temporary 
demand fixed tor the Year 1H7.5 Siunvut, till a regular SettlcmoiU is made, 
f T/iv sani(‘ stated as in />09.3 


Trkaty of FiiiiiNnsini* and Alli ANCE between the Muiiourable English Kust-liulia 
('oinpany and the Kingdom of yfc/zccM, concluded by the llononruble ^\v Thomas 
Stamford Knight, and Captain ,/o//w Moachton f Agent to theGovernor- 

general, in the name and on the behalf oi‘ the Most Noble I rum is Mart] ness of 
^Iastin*es, Knighf of the Most Noble Order of the (Jartcr, one of llis Britannic 
Majpst)\ Mosr Honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council of alt the 
British Possessions in India, on the one part, and his Highness Snr Sultan Alla 
Iddinn Jonhar Aitlum Shah^K wvr of Acheen, for himself, his heirs and siicccHsors, 
on the other. 

In consideration of the long and uninterrupted peace, amity, and good understanding 
which has subsisted hetwiMui the llououralde English Kast-lndia (Company, and his 
Highness* ancestors the kings of Acheen, and in order to perpetuate and improve their 
friendship to the advantage and prosperity of their mutual states and subjects, it is hereby 
agreed and determined : — 

Article 1.— There shall be a perpetual peace, friendship, and defeiisivo nUiunco 
between the states, dominions, and subjects of the high contracting paiii€?H, neither of 
wiioiii shall give any aid or assistance to the €>iiemies ol the other. 

Article y.— At the ief|nest of his Highness, the British (Jovernmenl engages to re- 
quire and to use its iiiflneiico to etfect the removal of Syftiil Aiilum from his Highness 
territories ; and the British (ioverninenl further engages to prohibit him or any of his 
family, as far they may ho subject to their authority, from doing or committing in fiiluie 
any act or acts tending to prevent or iiiijiede the full re estahlishineiit ol hiS Jlighm^ss s 
niithoTity, his Highness (he King engaging hiinsell to place at the disposal of the Siiprcune 
Government of British India such pension or annuity as it may in its wiadom deem meet 
to recommend for the said Svft’ul Aulum, on the coiisiileralion of his retiring to Penang, 
and engaging to relinquish all claims to the sovereignly of Acheen within three inoiilhs 
from the date hereof. 

Article Iliglme^s the King grants to the British Government the free trade 

of all his ports, and engages that (he duties on merchandize levied at these ports sliall 
be fixed and declared, and shall aKo be payable by the resident merchant; Ins fligliiiess 
likewise engages not to grunt or otherwise a monopoly of the produce ot his states liy any 
person whatever. 

Article 4. — His 1 1 iglmess engages, whenever the British Government mav desire it, 
to receive and protect an accredited agent of the British (j\)vernnient wilJ||l suitable 
establishment, who shall he permitted to reside at his Highness's court for mt* purpose 
of conducting the aflTairs of the Honourable Company. 
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No. *9. Article 6. — In consideration of the injury which might result to the British trade 
from its exclusion from the ports of his Highness’s states not at present subject to his 
Copies of Treaties Highness agrees and consents that the ships and vessels of Great Britain 

^ ScQ. ' * continue their commercial intercourse with the ports ofAcheen and Tillamasawy in 

the same manner as heretofore, unless a temporary blockade of these ports, or either of 
them, shall be established by and with the consent of the British Government or resident 
authority. It is clearly understood, however, by the contracting parties, that no warlike 
stores or arms of any kind shall be furnished, given, or sold to any of his Highness’s 
rebellious subjects by the vessels so trading to the aforesaid ports, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of ship and cargo. 

Article G.— His Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddein Jowhan Aulum Shah agrees, pro- 
mises, and engages himself, his heirs and successors, to exclude the subjects of every other 
European power, and likewise all Americans, from a fixed habitation or residence in his 
dominions. He also engages not to enter into any negotiations, or conclude any treaty 
with any power, prince, or potentate whatsoever, unless with the knowledge and consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 7. — His Highness engages not to permit the residence in his dominions of any 
British subject to whom tlie resident agent shall offer any objection. 

Article 8. — The British Government agrees to give and furnish to his Highness, with- 
out delay, all the arms and military stores which are detailed in the paper appended to this 
treaty, and signed by his Highness. The' British Government likewise agrees to advance to 
his Highness the sum of money therein mentioned as a temporary loan, to be repaid by his 
Highness at his earliest convenience. 

Article 9. — This treaty, consisting of nine Articles, has this (lay been concluded, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the Governor-general within six months from the date hereof; but 
it is to be understood that the several provisions herein contained may be carried into imme- 
diate effect without awaiting the said ratification. 

Done at Sridule, near Pider, in the country of Acheen, on the 22d day of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1819, corresponding with the year of the Hegira 12J34, and the 26th day 
of Jamadil Akei*. 

/The Company*.) (Signed) T. S. Raffles. 

' ' John Monckton Coombs. 


List of Articles referred to in the annexed Treaty, to bo furnished by the Honourable 
East- India Company to his Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddien Jowhan Aulum Shah, 
agreeably to the stipulation of the eighth Article, 

Arms and Military Stores : 

Gunpowder . . . . Forty Barrels. 

Field Pieces . . . . . . . . , . Six Pair Brass Four. 

Hound §hot for ditto . . . . . . . . . . Four hundred. 

Grape Shot .. .. .. .. .. Four hundred. 

Muskets complete .. .. .. .. Four hundred. 

Musket Balls . . . . . . . . . . . . Thirty Barrels. 

Musket Flints . . . . . . . . . . . . Three thousand. 

Cash : 

Spanish Dollars 
PidH^he 22d April 1S19. 


. . Fifty thousand. 
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Sijssvp, uuder the ^oal and Si^iature of his Excoliency tho Governpr-genoral in Council^ to 

Maha Jiao Omed ^ing, of Kotah, 

To all officers present and to come, officers of Uie British Government: Bo it known— 

Whereas tho friendship siibsistiui;: between tlie Hritisli (joveruinent and tho Alalia Ilao 
Omed Sint;, of Kotah, and the |^ood oillces rendered by iiini to the En;;lish Govornmont 
are well known and established : in considerutian of this frieiidsliip, the Mo.st Noble the 
Manpiis of Hastings, (Jovornor general in Cuuneil, through the medium of Captain To<l, 
has granted the sovereignty unto the Maliu Hao aforesaul of the uiKler-moniioned places, 
together with the relinquishment or luewfee of the tribute of Slialial)ad, due from the Afaha 
Kao under the provisions of the treaty coneluded at Delhi, on llie 2()tli December 181?, to 
be enjoyed by him, his heirs and successors. 

The Malia Rao will therefore •consider liimself master of these said places, attach the 
ryots to him by kindness, and take them under his government. No other shall interfere 
tlierein. 


VI. 

Ap|>KNlllX, 

No. 


Copu» of Treftties, 
Stc, 


Pergunnahs Dio*. 

— Puclipuhar. 

— Allure. 

— (Jungrawur. 


Given under the seal and signature of the (lovorncr-general in (Vnincil, tliis 2oth day of 
September 18 PJ, A. u. 


T'kanslation of the Pkumminary 'ruKATV ivith llttxsdu hin Rtimd. 

Know all men, that llassan bin l^miia has been in tlie presence of General Sir William 
Grant Keir, and there have passed between tlimii the following slijinlatioiis : 

Article 1. — Tho town of Kas ul Khyina and Mahonii, and the towers in the Date 
(iroves near the town, shall remain in tlie hands of the British Government. 

Article *2. — If any of the vessels of liassaii bin Kama are in Shorgah or Umur ul 
Gywyn or Itnan, or any other of the places to which the. general shall go with tho force, 
tliey shall be surrendered to tlie general, and the general will leave those which are for the 
pearl-fishery and fishing- boats. 

Article ‘k — llassan bin Kama shall give ii]) all tlie Indian prisoners, if any such are in 
Ills po.ssession. 

Article 4. — After the execution of these engagements, llassan bin Kama fiball be 
admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly Arabs. 

Knd of the Articles, 

Done at Kas ul Khynia, in the forenoon of Saturday the 22d of tho montfi of Kcbi ul 
Awal, in the year of the Hegira 12150, (corresponding to the 8th January 1820.; 

(Signed; W. Grant Kkir, (i.. m.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed; I’he sig-nature linssan hin liamti, 

uith his own hand. 


Translation of tlie Puixlminakv 'ruKATV with bin Snggur. 

In the name' of God, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, thf||^Utaii bin 
Su^Tgur has been in the presence of (General Sir William Grant Keir, and there Iwo j)as.scd 
bcUveen them the following stipulations : 

VI. 4 11 


Article 
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VI. 

Appendix, 

No. 29. 

continvcd. 

Copies of Treaties; 
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Article 1.— Sultan bin Suggar shall surrender to the general the towers, guns, and 
vessels which are in Shargah, Imau, Hinnaal, Gywyn, and their dependencies. The general 
will leave the boats which are for the pearl-fishery and fishing-boats, and the remainder of 
the vessels shall be at the disposal of the general. 

Article 2. — Sultan bin Suggar shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in 
his possession. 

Article 3.— The general will not allow the troops to enter the towns, to lay them 
waste. 


Article 4. — After the execution of these engagements, Sultan bin Suggar shall be 
admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly (pacificated) Arabs. 

On these conditions there is a cessation of hostilities between the General and Sultan bin 
Suggur and his followers, with the exception that their boats arc not to go to sea. 

Done at Ras ul Kliyma, on the 20th of Rebi ul Awal, in the year 1235, (corresponding to 
the 9th of January 1820.) 

(Signed) VV. Grant Keir, (l. .s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) Sultan niN Suggur, (l. s.) 

with his own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with the Sheik of Dubey. 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Mahomed 
bin Kaya bin Zaal, a minor, accompanied by Ahrned bin Futteh, has been in the presence 
of General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed between them the following 
stipulations : 

Article 1.— The people of Dubey shall surrender to the general the vessels which are 
in Dubey and its dependencies, and the guns which arc in the town and in the towers. The 
general will have the boats which are in the pearl-fishery and fishing-boats. 

Article 2. — ^I'he people of Dubey shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are 
in their possession. 

Article 3.— The general will not allow the troops to enter the town to lay it waste ; and 
further, as a mark of consideration tow^ards his Highness the Irnaun Saib bin Sultan, on the 
part of the general, he will not demolish the fort and towers. 

Article 4. — After the execution of these engagements, Mahomed bln Kaya bin Zaal 
and his followers shall be admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the 
friendly (literally, the pacificated) Arabs. 

On these conditions there is a cessation of hostilities between the British and Mahomed 
bin Kaya bin Zaal and his followers, with the exception that their boats shall not go to sea. 

Done at Ras ul Khyma, on the 23d of Rebi ul Awal, in the year 1235, (answering to the 
9th January 1820.) 

(Signed) W. Grant Keir, (l. s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) Witnessed by the signature of 
Sheikh Kameya bin Mahomed bin J a bin alMoyeying, Sheikh of Kiskmec, 

with his own hand. 


, Seal of \ 
V Ahmed bin Futteh J 
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Traksl.\tion of the Preuminary Treaty with Sheikh Shakhbool bin Dhyab, 

of Abon Dhyabee, 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate : Know all tncn, that Shoikh S^hakh- 
booi bin Dhyab, ot Faliiky , hath been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Kcir, 
and there have passed between them the followin;^r stipulations: 

Article 1. — If in Abon Dliyaboe, or any other of the places belongiiij^ to Sheikh 
Shakhbool, there are any of the piratical vessels which have been attacked, or may here- 
after be attacked by the »-eiieral during the present war against the pirates, he shall deliver 
such vessels to the general. 

Article 2. — Sheikh Shakhbool shall bo admitted to the terms of the general treaty with 
the friendly Arabs. 

Done at Kas ul Kh^mia, on the 2r)th of Uobi ul Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, 
(corresponding to the 1 1th January lS20.) 

(Signed) W. Guant Kkiu, (l. s.) 

^Iajor-(teneral. 

(Signed) 'I'ho signature of Siitakii Shakiiihjol, 

with his own hand. 


VI. 

Appkndix, 
No. i29. 

iWUinued. 

CopicB of Troutios, 
&c. 


Tkansi.ation of the Pukliminauy Tukatv with llassnn binAli . 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate : Know all men, that Hassan bin 
Ali has been in the presence of (ieneral Sir William (iirant Keir, and there have passeil 
between them the following stipulations : 

Article 1. — If any of the vessels of ITassan bin Ali arc in Shorgeh, or Urn nl Gywyn, 
or Iman, or Abon Dyahoe, or any other of (he places to which (he general shall go widi 
the force ; siich vessels shall be surrendered to (he general, and the general will leave tho.sr? 
that arc for the pearl-fishery and fishing-lioats. 

Article 2. — Hassan bin Ali shall give? up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in his 
possession. 

Article 3. — After tliis, Hassan bin Ali shall he ailniitietl to the terms of the general 
treaty with the friendly Arabs. 

laid of thii Arlicles, 

Issued at Rasul Khyma in the forenoon of Saturday, (he 29tli <»1 the month of llehi nl 
Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, (corresponding to the 15(h January 1830.) 

(Signed) W. (inA.NT Kiau, (i.. s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) I'he signature of Hassan iun Ai.i, 

with his own hand,^ 


Copy of Sunnuo to the Rajah of (/urbwal, under the Seal and Signature of 
the ( loveruor-general. 

WuERKAS the provinces heretofore forming the Raj of Gurhwal have come into the pos- 
session of the British Governnu'iit ; aial whereas Rajah Soodersun Sail, a tlcscendant of th(^ 
ancient Rajah of that country , lias evinced his zeal and attaclnnent to the British Govem- 
ment: the Governor-general in C^ouiicil has conferred on SoodiTsun Sah, his boil’s, and suc- 

coHSors. 


• The seal i» ('aptaia Thompson’s (I7th Light Dnigoon» uml Interpreter), as Sheikh llasKBii bin All had no seal at 
the time of signature. 

M. 1 H 2 
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cessors, in perpetuity, on the conditions hereinafter expressed, the whole of the territory of 
Gurhwal, with the following exceptions, that is to say: 

Ist, The districts situated to the eastward of the river Alikanunda, and to the eastward 
of the river Mundagunee, above its confluence with the aforementioned river. 

•2dly, The Dcyra Doon. 

3dly, The Pergnnnah of Raeeii Ghur. 

It will be the duty of the llajah to make such settlement of the country now conferred 
upon him as shall bo calculated to promote the happiness and welfare of the inhabitants, and 
to govern his subjects with justice, and to collect the revenues which he will appropriate to 
his own use. He is further required to prohibit and prevent the traffic in slaves, which is 
forbidden by the Regulations of the British Government. Whenever the British Govern- 
ment shall have occasion to require from the Rajah assistance in beegarahs or supplies for 
the use of its troops, the Rajah is to provide the same to the extent of hi.s ability, to afford 
every facility to the subjects of the British Government and others trading in his territory, or 
with the countries beyond it, and is at all times to conform to the directions of the British 
Government and its officers. The Rajah is not to alienate or mortgage any part of his pos- 
sessions without the knowledge and consent of the British Government. While these con- 
ditions shall be faithfully observed, the British Government will guarantee the Rajah and 
his posterity in the secure possession of tlic country now conferred upon him, and will defend 
liiin against his enemies. 

Fort William, 4th March 1820. 


(A.) 

SKiiTcn of the Articles proposed by Captain Moresby to his Highness the Imaum of 
Muscat, for the Prevention of the Foreign Slave 4Vade. 

Article 1. — The Imaum to agree that all external traffic in slaves shall cease and be 
abolished for ever from his dominions and dependencies. 

Article 2. — The Imaum to agree that all vessels carrying the flag of his Highness, or 
belonging to or navigated by his subjects, found or convicted of being engaged in the traffic 
of slaves to other places than his dominion.s, shall bo considered as pirates, and confiscated; 
the owners, captain, and officers shall be treated as pirates, and have their goods and pro- 
perty forfeitetl to the Imaum. 

Article 3. — That all other persons serving on board such vessels as seamen, or in any 
capacity, who shall not give information of such unlawful transactions to the Imaum or his 
governors, w ithin three months after the period of the termination of the voyage, shall be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, and corporeal infliction. 

Article 4. — His Highness to engage to deliver up, or cause to be delivered up, all 
Britisli subjects who .shall attempt the traffic of slaves ; and the Imaum shall imprison such 
English subjects until an opportunity may offer to give them over, with the proof of their 
crime, to any of His Britannic Majesty’s cruizers, or those of the East-India Company, or 
others appointed to receive tiiem, it being understood that such British subject.s so seized 
shall have been actually detected in embarking slaves, or having them on board as cargo. 

Article 5. — Tha^ no individual may plead ignorance of the limit within which the slave 
trade is confined, the Imaum to agree that all vessels under his Highness’s flag, com- 
manded or owned ^ any of his subjects, found trading in slaves to the southward of the 
parallel of Cape Delgado, his Highness’s most southern possessions in Africa, or to 
the easti d i |^ of a line drawn from that Cape past the east point of the Isle Socatra on to 
the PeriMP^ore, shall* be liable to seizure and confiscation by any of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s cruizers or officers of enstorms, or others deputed by any of His RrHshinro Majesty’s 

governors. 
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jjoTcrnors, and dealt with the same as if such ship or Vessel seised was navigated under the No. 

English flag. tontinunL 

Article 6. — His Highness the Imaum must engage to publish in all the dominions and Opjos of Treaties, 
dependencies of liis government the present treaty, and to consider it equally binding on 
them all. 


And, finally, to agree that the treaty is provisional until ratified and confirmed by His 
Majesty’s ministers on the part of tlie King uf (ireat Britain; which ratification is to be 
forwanletl without loss of time to liis Highness ihe Imaum ; nevertheless, the treaty is to be 
carried into full effect from the present date. 

Done at Muscat, (Signed) E. Morksiiy, 

^29th August 1822. Capt* 11. M. S. Mcnai. 


(B.) 

Fourth Article marked (B.), substituted for (lie Fourth Article ia Paper (A.), the latter 
having been objected to by the Imaum. 

Article 4. — His Highness engages to ci])point, at siieli places as His Majesty the King 
of (ireat Britain may wish, liabitatimis for the residence of consuls, agiMits, and othcr.s 
eharg’ed with the siipj>res.sioii of the slave Irailc by English subje(‘U ; such consuls, agents, 
or others are to receive the assistance, on appUeuiioii to his llighiiess the Imaum, or his 
lieutenaut-goveriior, or others, for the apprehension and detention of all Eiiglisli subjwitR 
who may attempt the traflic. 

Done at Muscat, F. Mokksiiy. 

2‘.)th August 1822. 11. M. S. Meimi. 


(C.) 

Additional Requisition made by Captain Morkshy to his Highness the Imuutn 

of Aluscat, 

That it may be understood in llic most comprehensive manner, where Arab ships arc 
liable to seiy.ure by English cruisers, after the expiration of four months, the Imaum to 
make known that any Vessel found with slaves on board as cargo by Britisli ernizers to 
the eastward of a line drawn from Cape Delgado, passing east ot Socotra and on to 
Head, the western |)oint of the Gulph of Cambay (iiiiless driven by stress of wealhcr), 
shall be treated by the English in the same manner as if they were under the English 
flag and navigated by English subjects. 

Done at Muscat, (Signed) ^ w 

8th Sept. 1822. M. S. Meiiai. 


(U.) 

Additional Requisition altered from the First Proposal in Paper (C.) to His Highness 
the Imaum of Muscaty by Captain Morksby. 

That it may be understood in the most coinprcliciigive manner, whdre Arab ships are 
liable to seizure by the King of Englamrs ships employed to prevent the il icit trallic in 
slaves after the expiration of four months from the date ot the treaty ; Bnmiin to 
proclaim, that all ships under his flag found with slaves on board us cargo o! 

knirlami’s ships employed in the prevention of the U'allic, to the eastward ot t Hip drawn 
trom Cape l)elgado passing sixty miles to the east of Isle Socotra, ami on to Cape Dicu 
(tlic western point of the Gulph of Cambay), unless driven by stress ol weather, 
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No, treated in the same manner as if such vessels were under the English flag, and navigated 

continued. jjy English subjccts. 

C’opics of Treaties, Done at Muscat, 

Arc. 10th Sept. 1822. 


(Signed) F. Moresby, 

Capt. H. M. S. Menai. 


Additional Requisition by Captain Moresby 
to the Imaum of Mi^scat, 

That it may be understood in the most 
comprehensive manner where Arab ships 
are liable to seizure by His Majesty the 
King of England’s cruizers after the expi- 
ration of four months, the Imaum to autho- 
rize that the King of England’s cruizers 
finding Arab ships with slaves on board to 
the eastward of a line drawn from Cape 
Delgado passing (60) sixty miles east of 
Socotra, on to Dieu Heatl, forming the 
western point of the Gulph of Cambay 
(unless driven by stress of weather), shall 
be seized and treated by His Majesty’s 
cruizers in the same manucr as if they 
were under the English flag. 


His Highness the Imaum of Muscat's 
Answer. 

I permit to the captain of His Majesty 
the King of England’s cruizer to seize ves- 
sels to the eastward of the line drawn by 
Captain Moresby, but confliie the perniisl 
sion to the King of England’s cruizers, and 
not the Company’s. 


Tiie.vty with the Sultan and Tuynongong of ^Johore 2d August 1821. 

A I’liKATY of friendship and alliance between the Honourable the English East- 
India Company on the one side, and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongoiig of 
Johorc on the other, concluded on the second day of August one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four (1824), corresponding with the sixth day of the month of Ziilkar, 
iu the year of the Hegira one thousand two hundred and thirty-nine (1239) by the above 
Sultan of Johore, his Highness Sidtan Hussein Mahomed'Shah, and the above Tiunon- 
goijg of Johore, Datii Tninongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, on their own 
behalf; and by John Crawfurd, Esquire, Rritish resident at Singapore, vested with full 
p»)\vcr.s thereto by the Right Honourable William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor-general 
of and for Fort William iu Bengal, on behalf of the sahl Honourable Engli!!>li East-India 
Company. 

Article 1. — Peace, frienrlship, and good understanding shall subsist for ever between 
the Honourable the English East-India Company and their Highnesses the Sultan and 
Tumongong of Johore, ami their respective heirs ami successors. 

Article 2. — Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah, and Datn Turnon- 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, hereby cede in full sovereignty and property, to 
the Honourable the English East-Iudia Company, their lieirs and successors for ever, 
the island of Singapore situated in the straits of Malacca, together with the adjacent 
sea, straits, and islets, to the extent of ten geographical miles from the coast of the said 
main island of SAgaporc. 

Article 3. — ^The Honourable the English East-lndia Company hereby engages, in 
consideration of the cession spccifled in the last article, to pay unto his Highness the 
Sultan l^jdlftsein Mahomed Shah, the sum of Spanish dollars thirty-three thousand two 
hundre2t^1j^,2()0), together with a stipend, during his natural life, of one thousand three 
hundred (1,300) Spanish dollars per mensem, ami to his Highness the Datu Tumongong 
Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) 

Spanish 
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Spanish dollars, with a monthly stipend of seven hundred (/DO) Spanish dollars during No. 
his natural life. c<*niinu€<L 

Article 4. — His Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahoineii Shah Iiereby acknowledges Copies of Treat ici, 
to have received from the Honourable the English Eust> India CompanVi in fiilfilinent of S:c, 

the stipulations of the two last articles, the sum of tliirtv-threc thousand two hundred 
(33,200) Spanish dollars, together with the first monthly instalment of the above-inen- 
tioned stipend of one thousand three hundred (1,3(K)) Spanish dollars ; and liis Highness 
the J>atu Tuniongong Abdul Kahman Sree Maharajah also hereby acknowledges to have 
received from the Honourable the English East-ltulia Company, in fulfilment of the sti* 
pulations of the two last articles, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (20,800) 

Spanish tiollars, witlt one inonlh^s instalment of the above sti[>end of seven hundred 
(700) Spanish dollars. 

Article .o. — The Honourable the Eiiglisli East- India Company engages to receive 
and treat their Highnesses the Sultan lliisseiii Mahomed Shall and l7ulu Tumongong 
Abdul Kahman Sree Maharajali, with all the honours, respect, and courtesy belonging to 
tbeir rank and station, whenever they may reside at or visit the island of Singapore, 

Article 0. — The Honourable ihe English EasUliidia Company hereby engages, In the 
event of their Highnesses the Sultan and Tiimongong, their heirs or smu*esPors, preferring 
to reside permanentty in any ])orfioii of their own states, and to remove for that purpose 
from Singapore, to pay unto them, that is to say, to his Mighm^ss the Sultan Hussein 
Mahomed Sliah, liis heir or successor, the suin of twenty thoiisaml (20, (KK)) Spaiiisli 
dollars, and to his Highness tin* Datu Tiimongong Ahdiil liahman Sree Maharajali, his 
Ijeirs or successors, the sum of fifteen tliousaml (iri,(K)0) Spanish dollars. 

Article /• — Their Highnes'ies tlie Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumungong Abdul Rabniau Sree Maharajah, in consideraiioii of the payment specified 
in the last article, hereby relinquish for themselves, their he irs and successors, to the 
Honourable the English East-linlia Company, their lieirs and succosors for ever, all right 
and title to every description of immoveable protierty, whether in lands, houses, gardens, 
orchards, or timber trees, of which their said llighne.sses may be possessed within the 
island of Singa|)orc or its dependencies, at the lime they may think proper to withdraw 
from the said island, for the purpose of perinaueiilly residing within ihe.ir own slates; 
but it is reciprocally and clearly understood that the provisions of this article shall not 
extend to any description of [iroperty which may be hehl by any lollower or retainer ol 
their Highnesses, beyond the precincts of the groiiml at present allotted for tlic actual 
residence of their said Highnesses. 

Article H. — 'Fheir Highnesses the Sultan Hiissidn Mahomed Shah and tlie Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maliarajah hereby eiigJige, that as long as they shall 
continue to reside within the islaml of Singapore, or to draw their respective monthly 
•tiperids from the Honourable the English ICast-Iiidia Company, as provided for in tlie 
present treaty, th<*y shall enter into no alliance, and inainlaiu no currespomlence with 
anv foreign power or potentate whatsoever, witliout the knowledge and consent oi the 
said Honourable English East-India Company, their heirs and successors. 

Article 9.— The Honourtible the English Easl-India Company hereby engages, that 
in the event of their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu Tumon- 
gong Abdul Kahman Sree Maharajah removing from the island of Singapore, as con- 
templated in the 6tli article, and being distressecl within tlieir own ^rritories on sueli 
removal, to afford them, citlier at Singapore or Erinee of \V alcs’s^sland, a personal 
asylum and protection. 

Article 10. — The contracting parties hereby stipulate anil agree, that neither party 
shall be bound to interfere in the internal concerns of the other governmeii^^r in any 
political dissensions or wars which may arise within their respeeiive territO'lftA, nor to 
support each other by force of arms against any tfiird party whatsoever. 


Article 
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No, ^ 9 . Article ll.«-^The contracting parties hereby engage to use every means within 
wniiiiHff/. their power respectively, for the suppression of robbery and piracy within the straits of 
Conies treaties narrow seas, straits, and rivers bordering upon or within 

' ^ 15 ^^ * their respective territories, in as far as the same shall be connected with the dominions 

and immediate interests of their said Highnesses. 

Article 12. — Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Ttimongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah hereby engage to maintain a free and un- 
shackled trade every where within their dominions, and to admit tlie trade and traffic of 
the British nation into ail the ports and harbours of the kingdom of Johore and its 
dependencies, on the terms of the most favoured nation. 

Article 13. — The Honourable the English East-lndia Company hereby engages, as 
long as their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Data Tumongong 
Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah shall continue to reside in the island of Singapore, not 
to permit any refaiiier or follower of their said Highnesses, wlio shall desert from their 
actual service, to dwell or remain in the island of Singapore or its dependencies. But it is 
hereby clearly understood that all such retainers and followers shall be natural born sub- 
jects of such parts of their Highnesses' dominions only, in which their authority is at present 
substantially established, and that their names, at the period of entering the services of 
their Highnesses, shall liave been duly and voluntarily inscribed in a register to be kept 
for that purpose by the chief local authority for the lime being. 

Article 14. — It is hereby naturally stipulated for and agreed, that the conditions of 
all former conventions or agreements entered into between the Houonrahle the English 
East-lndia Company and their Highnesses the Sultan ami Tumongong of Johore, shall 
be considered as abrogated and annulled accordingly, always however witli the exception 
of such prior conditions as have conferred on the Honourable the English East-lndia 
Company any right or title to the occupation or possession of Ihe i>lan(I of Singapore 
and its dcpciKlcncics, us above mentioned. 

Done and concluded at Singapore, the day and year above written. 

/ The Sultan’s \ 

V Seal. ) 

/ The Dutu \ 

I Tuniongong’s ) 

^ Seal. ^ 

J. Crawford. 

Amhkrst. 

Enwi). PagkT. / tlie Gr. Gen.’# \ 
Jno. FliND’ALL. ^ Square Seal. / 


(Signed) 

(Signed) 

The Compnny’sN 
. Wafer Seal. J 


Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort William 
in Bengal, this nineteenth day of November, one tliousand eight hiimircd.am! twenty-four. 


Aorkemknt between his Majesty Abul Mozuller Moizood Decn Gliazeevor Deen Hyder 
Shall, King of Oiulc, and the British (Government, on account of a sum w hich the 
former has given as a loan to the Honourable Company, settled by his Majesty, on 
his part, and by M. Ricketts, Esijnire, Resident at the Court of Lucknow, in virtue of 
full powers in fRm by the Right Honourable William Pitt, Lord Amlicrst, Governor- 
general in Council, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

Article 1. — His Majesty the King of Oude has given as a loan for ever to the 
Honourable Company one crore of rupees; the interest whereof being five lacs of rupees 
per annum, will be paid from the first Mohurrum, one thousand two hundred and forty- 
one Hijerah, to the persons hereafter particularized, by monthly instalments, and the 

interest 
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iutercstof this sum will always remuin at five per cent, per annum, though the British 
Government may reduce their interest below, or raise it above the aforesaid rate. 

Article 2. — This loan is made in perpetuity. Tbe sovereigns of the kingdom of Oude 
shall never have the power to take il buck, nor shall thev exercise any interference 
with its interest. 

Article 3. — ^Thc British Goveriunerit guarantees that it will pay, for ever, the 
monthly sums hercuftor mcutioiicd out ot the interest of the above loan, to the persons 
set down in the instrument, in that eurreni coin of the place where they may reside, 
wiihuut any deduction whatsoever. 

Article 4.— The Honourable Company will always protect the honour of the stipen- 
diaries, who will he [^lid out ot this tuiul ; and it will he the protectors of their posses- 
sions, such as houses ami gardens (whether bestowed by the King of Oude, or purehased 
or built by themselves) from tlm hands of the sover<‘igns and their enemies ; and in what- 
ever city or country tliey may be, their allowance will he paid to them there. 

Article 5. — This agreement having been settled by his Majesty the King of Oude, 
for himself, and by M. Ricketts, Kvcjuire, Resident at the C\Min of Lucknow, on the pari 
of the British Government, the Rtvsidciit at Lucknow has delivered one copy thereof, in 
Persian and English, signed and scaled by him, to his Majesty (he King of Oude, from 
whom lie has reccivial a counterpart, also didy executed by his Majesty. The Resident 
engages to procure and <leliver to his Majesty the King ol Oinie a copy of the same 
under the seal and sig'uuiure of the Right Honourable the (ioveruor-general in Council, 
when that executed by the Resident will he returned. 

lnti*r(‘st, rupees five laes pi r annum, by solar years, 'rwelvi* months, at per month 
rupees forty-one thousand six hundred and sixty-six, ten .'iiitias and eight ICuglish pice. 

4'() the persons attached to tin* new Jiiuamherec Nnjuf I ’sliruf, acconling to a sepa- 
rate detail, rupees one thousand one hundred and thirty >eveii, leu annas and eight pice. 
(Rs. J,lo7. 1(1 a. 8p.) 

This sum will be paid for ever to tbe |)erson who will be appointed to the ebarge ot 
tlie Imambareb tbrough tbe King, and iU Amlah or otlieer will be ke pt or discharged at 
the pleasure of tlio superintendent. 

Nurowal Mabaruk Maliul, Rui><‘cs ten thousand (Rs. 10,0(K)). 

This allowance will he |>aid to the Begum Nawab Mobanik Miibiil during her lilt - 
time, and after fier demise one-thirtl of the allowanee will be paid to any person or tor 
any pnrt»ose shr may will ; ibe reiuaiuing two-ibirds, and whatever may be llio saving 
of tbe one-third, agreeably to the will, which will be an addition to the t wo-iliirds, or 
in case of her not making a will, the whole allowanee is to be divided into two f*(jnal 
parts, one-lialf to be given (<► tlie Nnjuf l-sruf, and tlieotlic r half for Ki rbiillato tbe High 
Priest and Nujawurs (or .persons who have its ebarge), on tlie part of tlie sai«l King, that 
his Majesty might tliereby derive its benefits. 

Sultan Mariam Begum, Rupees two ibou.-and five biiiulred (Rs. 

To be given during tin.* lifetime of Sultan Marinin Begum, as to Nawaub Mobai ul\ 
Muhul, and after her death to be apjiropriated in the same manner. 

Moontaz Mooliul, Rupees one thousand and one Imndred (Rs. 1,100). 

As tbe foregoing. • 

Surfraz Muhul, jlupee^ one thousand one hundred (Rs. 1,1(X)). 

Ditto ditto. 

The servants and dependents of Surfraz Muhul, as per sejiarate list, Riipcwiiiine hnii- 
hundred and twenty-nine (R.«. 020). 

To be paid in perpetuity, as per separate statement. The allowance of persons dying 

vj. 4 1 vvitbout 
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without heirs to be added to the sums for N ujuf Usruf and Kerbulla Nawadb Moatummud 
ood Dowla Bebauder, Rupees twenty thousand (Rs. ^>000). 

This allowance is to be paid in perpetuity to the Nuwuh and his heir. It will be paid 
in perpetuity, after his demise, agreeably to his will, to his sons, daughters, and wives, 
atid other dependents. If it happens that he makes no will, in that case the allowance 
is to be given to his lawful heirs, according to the laws of inheritance, in conformity to 
the tenets of the Sheeas; The allowances which are assigned to his wife, one son, and a 
daughter from this fund, as specified below, are also to be continued in perpetuity 
separately, and whatever the number may bequeath to thciii out of the allowance U to be 
given to these three persons from the Na\vaub*s allowance, according to law. 

Nawaub Begum, the wife of Nawaub Moatummud ood Dowla^upees two thousand 
(Rs. 2,000). 

This allowance is to be paid to her during her lifetime, and after her death to be paid 
to her lawful heirs in perpetuity, according to the laws of inheritance, in conformity to 
the tenets of the Sheeas. 

Nawaub Auleeah Begum, the daughter of the said Nawaub, Rupees one thousand 
(Rs. 1,000). 

According to the foregoing rule — 

Ameen ood Dowla Behauder, son of the Nawaub, Rupees two thousand (Rs. 2,000). 

According to the foregoing rule — 

Done at Lucknow, the 1st Mohurrum, one thousand two hundred and forty-one Hegira, 
corresponding with the 17th August 1825. 

(Signed) M.JIickktts, Resident. 

(Signed) Amherst. 

.1. H. IIarington. 

W. B Baylky. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, this thirteenth day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, 
A,d. 


Articles of Aorkemknt concluded between Sftq/ce Chettraputtp Maharaj Kurraveer 
the Uajah of Colaporc, and the British Government. 

Preamble; — Whereas a treaty of peace and friendship was concluded between the 
British Government and the Rajah of Colaporc on the 1st of October 1812; and whereas 
certain misunderstandings have since arisen : with a view to the removal of those mis- 
understandings, and to the confirmation of tlic alliance, the following articles have been 
agreed on between the two governments: 

Article 1. — Such parts of the former treaty, concluded on the 1st October 1812, as 
are not affected by the provisions of the present engagement, shall remain in full force, 
and arc mutually binding on the contracting parties. 

Article 2. — The Rajah of Colaporc engages to reduce his army to the peace esta- 
blishment, and never to raise or assemble sucli a force as shall be likely to endanger the 
public tranquillity within or without his territories, unless with the previous consent of 
the British Government. The Rajah further engages to attend to thg advice of the 
British Government on all measures calculated to affect the public tranquillity ; hut this 
Article is nowise to diminish the independence of the said Rajah as a sovereign prince. 

Article 3.^ — The Rajah of Colapore engages never to molest Hindoo Rao Gbatkey, 
Kaguleur, ,or Narrain Rao Gorepuda, EcWurriojeeeuri ' in the enjoyment of their 
respective customs. 

Article 
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Article 4i~The districts of Ghnckoreo and Manoole were tniiwferred to the Rajah 1^6.*^ ' 
of Colapore by a suiinud, under the signature of Major-general Sir Thomas Muiiro, 

Baronet, K.C.R., but have not yei been mentioned in any treaty or agreement; the ^ 
llonourable bsaBt-lndia Company now acknowledges them to bo ceded to the Rajah of Copies of Trafttief; 
Colapore in full sovereignty, the liajah engaging on his part to respect th^ rights and 
privileges of the zemindars, enamdars, and wiittundars of the Sind districts. ’ 

Article 5.— -His Highness the Rnjnli of Colapore hereby recognizes the award of the 
Hntisli Government, made in relative to the half umils in the Sawaiint Warree 

territory, and engages to respect the rights of the Warree state conferred by that award. 

He also consents to the territorial arrang€»meni of assigning to him an equivalent in land 
111 such part of the i^arnatic cullecturale ns iiiaj lie 'allotted lo him by the BritUli loccl 
uiitho) ities. 

Article fi. — The Rajah of Colapore engaoes never to gruiiL an asylum to the enemies 
of the British Government, nor to reliels. I'iie Rajah also promises, that if any robbers 
or otlier otfenders issuing from his territories, shall coinniit rohheries or other ofleiices in 
that ol the British Croverninent or ot «>ilii‘r stall's, his Highness will apprehend them, and 
deliver them up ; and his Highness iin thor eonsi'iils, that in case he shall not fully restrain 
such oflenders, the British Cioveriiiiient slmll givi* due notict* to the Rajah, and shall 
after siicli notice be competent at all times to send its troops and police into his Highness^H 
territorif'S for the apprehension ol the said olfenders, and his Higliness shall allbrd any 
necessary assistanco to tlie troops or police to enable them to discover and apprehend the 
objects of their pursuit. If any persons who have committed olfences in the UajahV 
territory shall take reliige in tliai ot tlie Company, ilie Brttisli Government will after due 
investigation adopt such measures in regard to the said oiVendc'rs as equity and jiistico 
may appear to rcquire||^idopting at the same time every means to prevent their cominitting 
any act in jurious to the territories of the Ra jah. 

Article 1 he Rajah of ( olapore promist's ti» continue to Bhow Mahnrnj and Baba 
Maharaj llieir respective lands and riglits, agreeably to the schedule annexed. 

Ihe guarantee of the British (ioveniinent to the enjoyment of tlie above lands and 
rights shall only continue during the lifetime of the above-nienlioned persons; but the 
rights ot their de.scondants, as founded on siiniiud or custom, slmll not be pri'jiidiced by 
the cessation of the said guarantee. 

Article 8.— The Rajah having given his iinqiialified assent lo the demand upon 
liim for the injuries occasiont'd to the several individuals whose possessions and righta he 
had invaded, acconling to the schedide annexed, hereby ugri'cs to pay such deniiind as 
may be adjusted, utter a lull investigation into (he exti'iit of tlie losses actually incurred, 
and ill failure thereof within sixty days after such tinal adjiistinent, to transfer to (ho 
British Government such portions of the pergiiniiahs of Chickodey and IManowlc', us were 
formerly ceded to the Colapore Rajah, and tor such term ofyears as may be necessary to 
colh'ct a stun equal to the amount due, the Principal (kdlector and Political Agent 
engaging on his part to render a iuitld'iil account of llie Kiim collected ami expenses of 
nianugemeiit during (he occiqnitton of those pt'rgiiunalis. 

Thi§ agreement ageed to at Colapore on the;>()lh December 1825, between J. If. Baber, 

Esquire, Political Agent, on the <»ne part ; and by Kristnu Rno Girde, and Jeeva Rao, 

Jad wa, Havildar, on the other ; it is confirmed with certain modilicatioiis by the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, on the 21th .fanuary ltS2b, and will be binding on both 
parties unless disapproved l>y the (lovernor-geiieral in Council. 


Treaty of Peace with (he King of ^ > 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East-India Company, on the one part, and 
bis Majesty the King of Ava, on the other, bettied by Major-general Sir Archibald 

VI. 4 I 2 Campbell, 
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Cftnipb^ll^* K.c.B. and commanding the expedition, and Senior Commissioner in 

Pegue and Ava, Thomas Campbell Robertson, Esq. Civil Commissioner in Pegue and 
AvB,'and Henry Ducie Chads, E^. Captain commanding His Britajinic Majesty's and the 
Honourable Company's Naval Force on the Irrawaddy River, on the part of the 
Hbliourable. Company, and by Mengyee Maha-meer-klah Kyanten Woodgyee, Lord of 
Lay-kaing, and Mengyee Maha-men-klah-tbuhah-ihoo-Atween-woon, Lord of the Reve- 
nue, on the part of the King of Ava, who have each communicated to the other their full 
powers, agreed to and executed at Yandaboo, in the kingdom of Ava, on the twenty- 
fourth day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, corresponding with the fourth day of decrease of the Moon Taboung in the year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven Gandina sera. 

Article 1. — There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Honourable 
Company on the one part and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other. 

Article 9. — His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will abstain 
from all future iiiterlerence with the principality of Assam and its dependencies ; and 
also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and Jyntea. With regard to Muninporc, 
it is stipulated that should Gumbheer Sing desire to return to that country, he shall he 
recognized by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Article 3 . — To prevent all future disputes respecting the boniidary line between the 
two great nations, the Hritisli Government will retain the conquered iirovinces of Arracaii, 
including the four divisions of Arracan, llainree, Cheduba, and Sandoway, and his 
Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right tlierelo. The Unounpcctowmein, or Arracan 
mountains (known in Arracan by the name of the Yeomatoiiiig, or Pokhingloniig range), 
will henceforth from the boundary between the two great nations on tlmt side. Any 
doubts regarding (he said line of demarcation will be settled by Qpmmissioners appointed 
by the respective Governments for that purpose, such Commissioners from both powers to 
be of suitable and corresponding rank. 

Article 4. — Ilis Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government the con- 
quered provinces of Yeh 'I'avoy and Mergue and Tenasseriin, with the islands and 
dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saleim River as the line of demarcation 
on that frontier 5 any doubts regarding their boundaries will be settled as specified in the 
concluding part of yVrticle B. 

Article 5 . — In proof of the sincere disposition of the Hiirniese Government to 
maintain tlie relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part indemnification 
to the British Government for the expenses of the war, his Majesty the King of Ava 
agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees. 

Article 6. — No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to be 
molested by either party on account of the part which he may have taken or have been 
compelled to take in the present war. 

Article 7. — In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace hereby 
establislied between the two Ciovernnicnts, it is agreed that accredited ministers, re- 
taining an escort or safiguard of fifty men from each, shall reside at the durbar of the 
other, who shall be permitted to purchase or to build a suitable place of residence of 
permanent materials ; and a Commercial 'I'reaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage, 
will be entered into by the two high contracting powers. 

Article 8. — All public and private debts contracted by either government, or by the 
subjects of either goveninieiit with the others, previous to the war, to be recognized and 
liquidated upon the same principles of honour and good faith as if hostilities had not taken 
place between the two nations, and no advantage shall be taken by either party of the 
period that may have elapsed since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the war, 
and according to the universal law of nations ; it is further stipulated that the property of 
all British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the King of Ava shall, 
in the absence of legal heirs, be placed in tbe hands of the British resident or consul in the 

said 
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^Mi\ doiiHtiioiiB, who will dispose of the si^nio according to the tenor of British )nw. In 
like iiiaiiner the property of Burmese subjects, dying under the same circumstances in any 
purl of the ilritish dptiiinioQs, shall be made over to the minister or other authority 
delegated by his Burmese Majesty to the Supreme Ciovernmeiit of India. 

Article 9. —The King of Ava will abolish all exactiuiis upon British shins or vessels 
in Burma n ports that are not required from Burmah ships or vessels in British ports ; nor 
shall ships or vessels, the property of British Huhjecis, whether European or Indian, 
entering the Bungoon River or other Burriinti ports, be required to land their gUDS or 
unship their rudders, or to do any other act not required of Burmese ships of vessels in 
British ports. 

Article 10. — ^'Fhe good and faithful ally of the British (jovcniinent, his Majesty the 
King of Siam, having taken a part in the presiuit war, %vill, to the fullest extent, as far 
as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be included in the above treaty. 

Article II. — 'Fliis treaty to be ratified by the Burmese authorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratiticalion to be accompanied by all British, whether European or 
native American, anrl other prisoners, who will be delivered over to the British Coinmis- 
sioners. The British (Commissioners on their part engaging that the said treaty shall be 
raiified by the Right flononrable the ( Joveriior-general in (’onncil; and the ratification 
shall 1)0 (iidivered to his Majesty the King of Ava in four months, or sooner if possible; 
and all the Burim‘sc prisoners shall in like manner bo delivered over to their owngoverii- 
nient as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 



(iSigned) Laugken Meonja Woonge, (Signed) 

(Signed) Shwaguin VVoon A^AWoo^. 


A. ('am piiele, (r..s.) 
Major-general and 
Senior ('oinmiHHioner. 
T. C. IIOIIEIITRON, (L.S.) 

Civil (^ominisBioner. 


(Signed) II, I). C'iiads, (g.s.) 

(Captain Royal Navy. 

Aildltional Article. — The British Coiiiniissioners being most anxiously desirous to 
jiianifest the sincerity of tlieir ^vi^ll for peace, and to make the iininediute execution 
of the 5tli .Article of this treaty as lirih* irksome or inconvenient as pussilile to his 
Alajestv the King of Ava, consent to the tollowiiig arrangenieiits with respect to tlie 
division of the suni«total, as specified in tlie article before leferrecl to, into iristalineiifs, 
’iiz. upon tlie [)aynient of twenty-five lacs of rupees, or onc-fomlh of the sum total (the 
other articles of the treaty being executed), tin' army iviil retire to Rangoon. lJ[)on 
the further payment of a similar sum at that place, within one Inindrecl days from this 
<latc, ivitli the proviso as above, the army will evacuate the domiiiiuns of bis Majesty 
the King of Ava with the least possible delay, leaving the remaining moiety of the sum 
total to be paid by ecpial aiiiiiial iiistalmeiils in two years from this tilth day of Eebruary 
1826, \.n. through the con.snl or resident in Ava or Pegiie, on the part of the Honourable 
the East- India Company. 

(Signc'd) Laiu.kkn Mkonja Woongk. (Signed) A. Campukli., (i.. s.) 

Major-general and 
Senior Commissioner. 


(Signed) 


SlJWAGGJX 


VVoon Atawoon 


/s,.al of tlM*\ (Signed) 

\ Lootoo. / 


T. C. KonK»Ts»»\, ( 1.8.) 
Civil Coininissioner. 


(Signed) 


(Signed) H. I). Ciiad^, (i.. s.) 

Cujitaii) Royal Navy. 

Amherst. 

*CoMUKIiMKU£. , 

J. H. Harington. ^ V 
W. B. Baveky. 


Ratified 
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Treaty between the Honourable £ast-India Company and the King o( Siam. 

The powerful lord who is in possession of every good and every dignity, the god 
Boodh, who dwells over every head in the city of the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a- 
yoo-ther-sye (titles of the King of SiutnX incoinpreliensible to the head and brain. The 
sacred beauty of the royal palace, sorenc and infallible there (titles of the Waiigno or 
second King of Slam) have bestowed their commands upon the heads of their Excel- 
lencies the ministers of high rank, belonging to the sacred and great kingdom of 
SUa-yoo-ther-sye, to assemble and frame a treaty with Captaisi flenry Burney, the 
English envoy on the part of the English Government the Honourable hlast-India 
Company, who govern the countries in India belonging to the English under the 
authority of the King and Parliament of England ; and the Right Honourable Lord 
Amherst, Governor of Bengal, and other ICnglish officers of higli rank, have tieputed 
Captain Burney ns an envoy to represent them, and to frame a treaty with their Excel- 
lencies the Ministers of high rank, belonging to the sacred and great kingdom of 
Si-a-yoo-thcr-sye, in view that the Siamese and English nations may become great and 
true friends, connected in love and affection, with genuine ctiiidoiir and sincerity on 
both sides. Tlie Siamese and English frame two. uniform copies of a treaty, in order 
that one copy may be placed in the kingdom of Siam, and that^it may become known 
throughout every great and small province subject to Siam; and in order that one copy 
may be placed in Bengal, and that it may become ktiown throughout every great and 
small province subject to the English Government, both copies of the treaty will be 
attested by the royal seal, by the seals of their luxcellencies the Ministers of high rank 
in the city of the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-ther-sye, and by the seals of tlie 
Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor of Bengal, and of the other English officers 
of high rank. 

Article 1. — The English and Siamese engage in friendship, love, and affection, with 
iinituul truth, sincerity, and candour. The Siamese must not ineilitate or commit evil, 
so as to molest the English in any manner, 'i'he English must not meditate or commit 
evil, so as to molest the Siamese in any manner. The Siamese must not go and molest, 
attack, disturb, vSoize, or take any place, territory, or boundary belonging to the Knglisii 
in any country subject to the English. The English must nut go •and molest, attack, 
disturb, seize, or take any place, territory, or boundary belonging to the Siamese in any 
country subject to tlic Siamese. The Siamese shall settle every matter within the 
Siamese boiuularies, according to their own will and customs. 

Article 2. — Should any place or country subject to the Euglish do any thing that 
may offmid the Siamese, tlie Siamese shall not go and injure such place or country, but 
first report tlie matter to the English, who will examine into it witli truth and sincerity; 
and if the fault lie with the English, the English shall punish according to the fault. 
Should any place or country subject to the Siamese do any thing that may offend the 
English, the English shall not go and injure such place or country, but first report the 
matter to the Siauieso, w'ho will examine into it with truth and sincerity ; aud if the fault 
lie with the Siamese, the Siamese shall punisii according to the fault. Should any Siamese 
place or country that is near an English country collect at any time an army, or a fleet 
of boats, if the chief of the English country iuqilire the object of such force, the chief 
of the Siamese country must declare it. Should any English place or country that is 
near a Siamese country collect at any time an army, of* a fleet' of boats, if the chief 
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of the Siamese country inquire the ohj^tof such force, the chief of the EugUsU couRlry 
must declare it. 

Article 3. — fn places and eountries behniging to the Stuinese and English, lying 
near their mutual borders, whether to the east, we^t, iiortii, or soiitli, if the English 
entertain a doubt us to any boundary that has not been aseertained, the chief on the 
side of the faiglisli nni’^t send a letter with some men and |»eo])le tVoiii his frontier 
posts, to go and inquire from tiie nearest Siames»‘ chief, who -^hall deptitc some of his 
oflicors ami people from his frontier posts, to go with ih<‘ men belonging to tlie 
English chief, and point out timl settle the mutual boundaries, so that they nifty he 
ascertained on both sides in a friendly nianiier. If a Siamese chief eiitertuiii a doubt 
as to any boundary that has not been usoet talned, tlie chief on the side of the Siamese 
*niU8t send a letter with some iiitMi and {u'ople from his frontier post, to go and inquire 
from the nearest Eiigh>li chief, who shall depute some of ins ofiicers and people from 
his frontier posts, to go with the men belonging to the Siamese chief, and point out 
and settle the mutual boundaries, so that they may he ascertained on both sides In a 
friendly manner. 

Article 4, — Should any Siamese subject run and go and live within the boundaries 
of the English, the Siamese must nol intrude, enter, seize, or take such person within 
the English boundaries, hut must report ami ask for him in u proper manner ; and 
the English shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not. Should any English subject 
mil and go and live within the boundaries of the Siamese, the English must not intrude) 
enter, seize, or take sucli person within the Siamese boundaries, but must report 
and ask for him in a proper niuiiner^ and the Siamese siiall he at liberty to deliver the 
parly or not. 

Article 5. — The Eitglish and Siamese having concluded a treaty, csiablishlng a 
sincere friendship between them, merchants subject to the English, and their ships, 
junks and boats, may have intercourse utid trade with any Siamese couiilry which has 
mucli inercliamii/e ; and the Siamese will aid and protect them, and permit them to 
buy and sell with facility. Merchants subject to ilic Siamese, and their boats, junks, 
and ships, may have intercourse and trade with any English couniry ; and the English 
will aid and protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with facility. The Siamese 
desiring to go to an English country, or the Englisli desiring to go to a SiamcKe 
country, must conform to the customs of tlnr place or country on either side; sliotild 
they be ignorant of the customs, the Siamese or English ollicers must explain them, 
Siamese subjects who visit an lOiigiisli country, must conduct themselves aceonling to 
the established laws of ilie English country in every |)articnlar. 'J'he English subjecta 
who visit a Siamese country, must conduct Chemselvc.s according to the established laws 
of the Siamese country in every particular. 

Article G. — MerchUnts subject to tlie Siamese or English, going to trade either in 
Bengal, or any country subject to tlie Eugiisb, or at Ihiiikok, or in any country subject 
to the Siamese, must pay the duties upon commerce according to the eiistoiiis t)f the 
place or couniry on eitlier side ; and such inercliaiits and the inhabitants of the country 
shall be allowed to buy anti sell wilh(»nt the intervention of other persons in *;nch coun- 
tries, Should a Siamese or Englisli iiierehant. have any complaint or suit, h(' inu>*t com- 
plain to the ollicers and governors tin either sitic ; and they will examine and settle the 
same, accortiing to the esiahli>lie<l laws of the ]>lace or country on eithi-r side. LI a 
Siamese or English inerehaiit buy or sell, withoul inquiring and ascertaining whether 
the seller or buyer he of a bad or good ebaracter ; and if he meet with a bad man, wiio 
takes the property and abscoiitls, the rulers ami olheers must make search and produce 
the person cA' the absconder, and investigate the matter with sincerity. Jf the part^ 
possess money or property, he cun be made to pay ; but if he do not possess any, or if 
he cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchant’s own fault. 

Article 7* -^A merchant subject to the Siamese or English, going to trade in any 

English 
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SfagRIBf eounti^ and applying to build godpwuf or hoju^Si or^to buy or biro 

in which to place his merchandise^ the Sli^inese or £lug|isli pih^ers and 
rulers ehfiU be at liberty to deny him permission to sUy^ they permit jiiihi to stay, he 
^ ^hll l^ud and take up his residence according to siidi terms as n>ay be mutually agreed 
on'; and the Siamese or English officers and rulers will and proper care of 
Mih, preventing the inhabitants of the country from oppressing hini, and preventing 
him from oppressing the inhabitants of the country. Whenever a Siamese oi\ English 
merchant or subject, who lias nothing to detain him, requests periuission to leave the 
country, and to embark with hia property on board of any vessel, boshhU be, allowed to 
do so with facility. 

Articiu S. — If a merchant desire to go and trade in any place or country belonging 
to tim English or Siamese, and his ship, boat or junk meet with any injury M'hatcver, the’ 
English or Siamese officers shall afford adequate assistance and protection. Should any 
vessel belonging to the Siaiiiese or Englisli he wrecked in any place or country where 
title English or Siamese may collect any of the pro[)crty belonging to such vessel, the 
English or Siamese officers shall make proper inquiry, ami cause the properly to be 
restored to its owner, or in case of his death, to his heir, and the owner or heir will give 
a proper remuneration to the persons who may have collected the property. If any 
Siamese or Ehiglisli subject die in an English or Siamese country, whatever property he 
may leave shall be delivered to his heir; if the heir be not living in the same country, 
and unable to come, appoint a person by letter to receive the property, the whole of it 
shall be delivered to such person. 

Article 9. — Merchants subject to the English, desiring to come and trade In any 
Siamese country, with which it has not been the custom to have trade and intercourse, 
must first go and inquire of the Governor of the country. Should any country have no 
merchandize, the Oovernor sliall inform the ship that has come to trade, tlnu there is none. 
Should any country liave merchandize sufficient for a ship, t,he Governor shall allow her 
to come and trade. 

Article 10. — ^Tlie English and Siamese mutually agree, that there shall be an 
unrestricted trade between them in the English countries of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Malacca and Singapore, and the Siamese countries of Tvigore, Merdilony, Singora, 
Patam, Junkccylon, Queda, and other Siamese provinces. Asiatic merchants of die 
English countries not being llurmese, Peguers, or descendants of Europeans, shall be 
allowed to trade freely overland, and by means of the rivers. Asiatic merchants, n<^t 
being Burmese, Peguers, or descendants of Europeans, desiring to enter into suid trade 
with the Siamese dominions, from the countries of Mergui, Tavoy, Teiiasserim, and \e, 
which are now subject to the English, will be allowcil to do so freely, overland and by 
water, upon the English furnishing them witii proper certificates; but merchants are 
forbidden to bring opium, which is positively a* contraband article in the territories of 
Siam; and should a merchant introduce any, the Governor shall seize, burn, and destroy 
th.e whole of it. 

Article 11. — If an Englishman desire to transmit a letter to any person ia a 
or otlier coinitry, such person only, and no other, shall open antPlook into the lettet. If a 
Siamese desire to transmit a letter to any person in an English or other country^ 
son only, and no other, shall open and look into the letter. ‘ » 

. " ■ "j . 

Article 12. — Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt commerce in the slates ol 
Tringano and Calantan. English merchants and subjects shall have trade and inter- 
course in future with the same facility and freedom as they have heretofore had, and 
the English shall not go and iholest, attack, or disturb those states upon any pretence 
whatever. 

Article 13. — The Siamese engage to the English that the Siamese shall remain in 
Queda, and take proper care of tnat country and of its people ; the inhabitants of Prince 
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of Wales’ Island and of Queda shall have trade and interoonrse as heretofore: the 
8iamese shall levy no duty upon stock and provisions such as cattlC} buiVaK)es poultryi 
fish, paddy, and rice, which the inhabitants of Prince of Wales* Island, or ships there, may 
have occasion to purchase in Queda ; and the Siamese shall not farm the mouths of rivet's 
or any stream in Queda, but shall levy fair and proper im}H>rt and export duties. The 
Siamese further engage, that when Chao Phyer, of IJgore, returns from liankok, he shall 
release the slaves, personal servants, family, and kindred belonging to the farmer Governor 
of Queda, and permit them to go and live wherever they please. 'Fhc English engage to 
the Siamese, that the English do not desire to take possession of Queda, tliat.they will not 
attack or disturb it, noy permit the former Governor of Queda, or any of his fortowers to 
attack, disturb, or injure in any inanner the territory of (^iieda, or any other territory 
subject to Siam. Tlie English engage that they will make arrangements for the former 
Governor of Queda to go and live in some other ci>unlry, and not at Prince of Wales* 
Island or Pryc, or in Perak, Salcngorc, or any lUirmese country. If the Englisli do not 
let the former Governor of Queda go and live in .some other country, as here cngageil, t]u‘ 
Siamese may continue to levy an export duty upon paddy and rice in Qneda. 'Ehe English 
will not prevent any Siamese, Chinese, or other Asiatic, at Prince of Wales* Island, from 
going to reside in Qucila if they desire it. 

;\i‘licle M. — The 8iainese and English niulunlly engage, that the Rajah of Perak 
shall govern his country according to his own will. Should Jic desire to send the gold and 
silver flow^ers to Siam as heretofore, the Kngli.sh will not prevent his doing as he may desire. 
JfChuo Phya, ot Ligure, desire to semi down to Perak, with Iriemlly intentions, forty or 
fifty men, wdiether Siamese, Cdfiiicse, or other Asiatic suhji ets of Siam ; or if tlie Rajah 
of I’erak desires to send any of his ministers or ofiicers to sec'k (-liuo Pliya, of l/igoro, 
the English shall not forbid them. The Siamese or English shall not send any force to go 
and molest, attack, or disturb Perak. *i*he laiglish will not allow the state of Salengore 
to attack or disturb Perak, and tlic Siamese* shall not go and ailaek or disturb Salcii- 
gore. "I'he arrangements stipulalcel in these two last articles respecting Perak and 
Queda, Cliao Pliya of liigore shall execute as soon as he returns home from Rankok. 
The fourteen articles of this treaty let the great and subordinate Siamese and English 
4 flicers, together with every great and .small province, hear, receive, and obey without 
fail. Their Excellencies the ministers of liigli rank at Raiikok, and Cnptaiu Henry 
Ihirney, whom the Right Honourable J^ord Amherst, Goverm)r of Bengal, deputed an 
an Envoy to represent his Lordship, framed this treaty together, in tlie presence of 
Prince Krom Menu Soorin Thirakser, in the city of the sacred iind great kingdom of 
Si-a-yoo-ther-sye. The treaty written in tlie Siamese, Malayan, and ICiiglish languages, 
was concluded on Tuesday, on the first ilay of tfie seventh decreasing moon, I IHS year, 
dog 8 , according to the Siamese era, corresponding with the 2(hli day of June 1H2G, 
of the European era. Both copies of the treaty arc scaled anil attested by their Excel* 
lencies the Ministers, and by Captain Henry Burney. One copy Captain Burney will 
take for the ratification of the Governor of Bengal; and one cojiy, hearing the royal 
seal, Chao Phya; of Ligore, will take and place at Queda. Captain Burney appoints 
to return to Prince of Wale.s’ Lsland in seven months, in the second moon of the 
year dog 8, and to exchange the ratification <if this treaty with Phra Ehak di Bori- 
rak at Queda. The Siamese and English will form a Iriendship that shall lie per- 
petrated, that shall know no end or interruptions as long a.s heaven and earth apjicur. 

A literal translation from the Siamese. 



(r.. s.) 


(Signed) H. Burnkv, ( aplairi, 

liliivoy to I lie Court of Siam. 

(Signed) Amhkrst. 
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Ratified by the Right Honourable the €k>vernor-general in Gamp at Agra» this 17th 
day of January 1827* 



' Seal of \ / Seal of N 

Chao Phya I fChao PhyaJ 
,Phollo-thep./ \Yomorat./ 


/Scaled and\ 
V Signed. ' 


(l. s.) By command of the Governor-generaK 

(i-. s.) (Signed) A. Stirling, Sec. to Government^ 
in attendance on the Governor-general. 

(us.) (Signed) Combbrmrrk. 


(l. s.) (Signed) J. H. Harington. 


(us.) (Signed) W. B. Baylhy. 

(Signed) H. Burney, Captain, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam from the 
Riglit Honourable the Governor- 
general of British India- 

By command of the Vice-president in Council. 


(l. s.) (Signed) G. Swinton, Sec. to Government. 


Treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore, 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable the East-India 
Company, and his Highness Maharajah Kagojee Bhooslah, his heirs and successors, 
settled by Richard Jenkins, Esquire, Resident at the Court of his Highness, by virtue 
of the powers delegated to him by the Right Honourable William Pitt, I^ord Amherst, one 
of His Britannic Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council 
appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East 
Indies : — 

Whereas a treaty of perpetual defensive aUlancc, consisting of fifteen articles, was con- 
cluded at Nagporc, between tlio Honourable the East-lndia Company and the State of 
Nagpore, under date the 27th May 1816, corresponding with the 28th of Jiirnadoo Senee, 
in the year of the Hegira 1231 ; and whereas, > during the subsistence of that treaty 
in full force, in violation of public faith, and of the laws of nations, an attack was 
made by Rajah Moodhajee Bhooslah on the British Resident and tlie troops of his ally 
stationed at Nagpore for the said Rajah’s protection, thereby dissolving the said treaty, 
annulling the relations of peace and amity between the two states, placing the state of 
Nagpore at the mercy of the British Government and the Maharajah’s musnud at its 
disposal ; and whereas the British Government, still recollecting the former close 
alliance, consented to restore the relations of amity and friendship, and to replace his 
Highness on the musnud ; and whereas, in utter forgetfulness of this lenity, and in 
disregard of every principle of faith and honour, Appa Saheb entered into fresh concert 
with the enemies of the British Government: that Government was consequently com- 
pelled to remove him from the musnud, and Maharajali Ragojee Bhooslah having suc- 
ceeded to tlie same by the favour of the said Government, the following treaty is 
concluded between the states. 

Article l.r— All articles of the treaty concluded at Nagpore on the 27th of 

May 
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May 1816, which are not contrary to the tenor of the present enj^agcnient, arc liereby NO* 89* 
conhrtneci. ^ 

Article 2. — Although the Rujah assumes, with the ])erniissii>n of the Hritisli Copies df Treaties, 
Government, the title and onsignSjpf Sena Sahch Souhali, wliicli have been held by Arc. 

former Hajahs of Nagpore ; he hereby renounces for ever, for himself and .^uecessors, 
all dependence upon or connection with tlie Kajah of Saftara or other Mahi attu powers, 
and agrees to reliiKpiish all ceremonies and observances whatever, referring to the 
dignity of Sena Saheb Soobah. 

Article 3. — By the 10th article of the treaty of Nagpore, it is agreed tlint tlie 
Maharajah is neither to conimeiice nor pursue any negotiation with any other state 
whatever, without giving previous notice to, and entering into mutual consultation with 
the Company’s Government. In order to the more efl’ectiial fuirdment of this article, 

Maharajah Kagojee Bhooslah hereby agrees neither to maintain vakeels or other si||en(8 
at the courts of any foreign state whatever, or to permit the residence of vakeels or other 
agents from any such state at his court; and his Highness further cngugeii to hold no 
communication with any power whatever, except through the Resident or other minister 
of the Honourable Company’s Government residing at his Highness’s court. 

Article 4.*— By the 4tli article of (he treaty of Nagpore, it was agreed that, with 
the reserve of two buitalioiis of sepoys, which wore to remain near the Rajidi’s person, 
the residue of the subsidiary force which the llritisli (iroverniiieiit tliert'hy agreed to 
furnish should be posted in such a situation near the souih hank of the Nerlnidda as 
might be chosen by the British Government. By the present arlicle, it is agreed that the 
British (joverninent shall he at liberty in future to station its troops in any part of the 
Rajah’s territories as it may deem necessary for their [irotection and tin? maintenance of 
tranquillity ; an<l also to decide upon the number of troops to he so maintained, whether 
greater or smaller than the amount of the subsidiary force before lixed. 

Article 5. — The late Rajah Moodhajee Bhooslah, commonly called Appa Saheb, 
agreed to cede to the Honourable Company certain territories tor the payment of the 
expenses of the permanent military force inaiiituiiied by the British Govt riimeiit in his 
Highness’s territories, and in lieu of the subsidy of 7, 50, 000 rupees formerly paid by tho 
said Kajah, and of the contingent he was bound to maintain by the former treaty. These 
territories, as detailed in the Schedule annexed to this treaty, shall remain for ever under 
the dominion of the Honourable Company. His Highness Maharajah Bugojee Bhoofllah 
hereby expressly renounces nil claims and pretensions of whatever descrifitioii on the 
territories aforesaid, and all connexion with the chiefs and zemindars or other infmhitanlH 
oftheoi; the British Government on its part hereby guarantees the rest of the dominions 
of the Nagpore state to Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah, his heirs and successors. 

Arlicle C. — As it may be found that some of the territories ceded to the British 
Government in the foregoing article would, from their situation, he more conveniently 
attached to the territories of the Nagpor<» slate, his Highness agrees that such exchangtMi 
of talooks and lands shall be made hiJi eafter, on terms of a fair valuation of their respective 
revenues, as may be necessary for the coiiveiiienco of both parlies; and it is agreed and 
convenanted that the territories to be assigned and ceded to the Honourable (>)inpany by 
the 5lb article, or in consequence of the exchange stipulated eventually in (his article, 
shall be subject to the exclusive mamigeinent of the said Company and their udicers. 

Article 7.— The British Government niidertook, during tho Hajah’s minority, the 
settlement and management of the whole of the country reserved to his Highrn ss, and the 
general direction of his affairs, in his Highness’s name and on his behalf. II is IlighneRs’s * 
nonage, according to Hindoo law and usage, being now expired, the powers of Govern- 
men t and the administration of his dominions under tho several conditions and exceptions 
hereinafter specified are declared to be vested-in the Rajah. 

Article 8.— For the more complete and effectual fulfilment of this intention an<l 
object of the 11th article of the treaty of 27th May 1816, the military force of the 
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state of Nagpore, with the exception of • email body of iufantay and liorae, whieh may 
be maintained with the sanction of the British Government for the Rajah’s personaLcetinue 
and the requisite seboiidies for the police and collection of revenue (to be subject to the 
same sanction with regard to their numbers, descriptions, and employment) shall always 
remain under the authority of the British Government and at its disposal for his Highness’s 
benefit, and sufficient funds shall be permanently appropriated for its regular payment 
from his Highness’s resources. 

Article 9. — The districts of Deogurh above the Ghauts, Chandah, Saugbee^ and 
Clmttcesgurh, and their dependencies, together with some additional districts, yielding 
altogether a clear net revenue of seventeen lacs of rupees per annum, will for the present 
be retained under the management of European superintendents acting for the Rajah, but 
subject to the orders of the British Resident, to provide funds ibt the payment of the 
mifilpry establishments referred to in the preceding article, and for the civil expenses of 
the said districts. A true and faithful account of the revenue and produce of the said 
districts, and of the niiiitary and civil disbursements, shall be rendered to his Highness, 
arid any siirplua remaining after payment of the above charges shall be paid into his 
Highness’s treasury. 

The rest of his Highness’s territories, including the city of Nngpore, shall be replaced 
under the direct administration of his Highness and his ministers, the British superin- 
tendence being gradually withdrawn ; an^ it is hereby further declared, that whenever 
the state of tluMlistricts retained under British superintendence under this article, and the 
success of his Ilighness’K management in the country now transferred to him, shall appear 
to the British (Tovernmeiit to justify such a measure, the districts excepted in this article* 
shall also be restored to the direct management of the Rajah ; his Highness appropriating 
suificieiit funds from his resources for the payment ot the military force, and the British 
Government remaining the medium of conducting all affairs with the tributary chiefs and 
zemindars of the country. 

Article 10*, In the management of the country transferred to the Rajah’s immediate 

authority hy the preceding article, and in that of the excepted districts when restored to 
his Highness’s control. Rajah Ragojee Bhooslah hereby promises to pay at all times the 
litmosrattention to such advice as the British Government shall judge it necessary to offer 
him, with a view to the economy of his finances, the better collection of his revenue, the 
adm’inistration of justice and police, the extension of commerce, the encouragement of 
trade, agriculture,' and industry, or any other objects connected with the advancement of 
his Il’igline.ss’s interests, the happiness of his people, and the mutual welfare of both states, 
and always (o conduct the affairs of his government by the hands of inmist(*rs in the con- 
fidence of the British Government, and responsible to it, as well as to his Highness, in the 
exercise of their duties in every branch of the administration. 

His Highness specifically agrees to adopt such regulations and ordinances as may be 
.»U‘»^gested by the British Government through its represeutulive at his High uess’s court, 
for ensuring order, ecouomy, and integrity in every department ofiiis goyernmeni, and the 
en<»^agements and settlements which have been or may be.concjuded with the putels and 
ryots%r others in his name, through the intervention of British agents, shall be faithfully 
maintained and acted upon. The civil establishments of the government, Ihe appoint- 
ment of persons to fill them, and the expenditure on account of those ^tablishments, as 
well as of his Highness’s court and household, shall be fixed and continued according to 
the advice of the British Government; and the resident shall be at all tjraes.at liberty to 
inspect and investigate the accounts of the receipts and disburfiements .of, the government 
in every branch, as well as to have access to the treasury, in oxider.to be assured of the 
actual state of the finances. 

Article 11. If it shall be necessary for the protection and defence of the territories 

of the contracting parties, or either of them, that hostilities shall be underraken or pre- 
pfiratiooa made for commencing boslihues against any state or powers R^jah Ragojee 
^ Bhooslah 
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Bhootltib agM^ to contribute towarda the diaclinrgc ot' Ibe incf eased expense incurred by No* Mo- 
tile augmentation of the .military force, and the unavoidable ctmrgee of the war, such a «viaiiiiW. 
sum as shall appear to the British Goveriiiuent, on an attentive coiuiderutiou of the ^ • 

fueanls of his said Highness, to bear a just and reasonable proportioni to the actual not ^ 

revenue of his said liiglinuss. 

Article 15?. — And whereas the interests and reputation of the contracting parties 
require that the prosperity of his Highness's dominions should be increased and perpetuated 
by the operation of this treaty ; and it is indispensable that effectual and lasting security 
should be provided for the welfare and happiness of the people, and against any failuro in 
the funds destined to defray the expenses of liis Highness's punuanent military csUibUah*- 
tnciU in tho time of peace, as well as to secure an evoiituul surplus for the purpose 
mentioned in tho 1 Itb article : it is hereby stipulated and agreed between the cuiitracting 
parties, that if, from tho inidinanugemeni of his Highness's ollicers, and from the neglect 
of the advice and suggestions of the British (iovernmeiit on the part pf his Highnest^ the 
British Govcrnniont shall havo reason to apprehend at any future period a failuro in the 
funds 80 destined, or a deterioration instead of the expected improvcinont in his 
Highness’s resources and the condition of the people, the British (lovernment shall be at 
liberty, and shall have full power and riglit to assume and bring under tho direct manugc- 
inent of the servants of the British (lovernment such part or parts of tlie territorial 
possosbions of his Highness as shall appear to the said (joveriimeni necessary to render the 
funds etiicieut and available either lu time of peace or war, or the whole, should tho 
welfare of the country require it. 

Article Kl. — It is liereliy further agreed, that whenever the British (lOvernmeiit 
shall signify to the said Maharajah Uagojec? Bhoo>lHh, that it is becoiin3 necessary to carry 
into elloct the provision of the l^th article, his said Highness shall immediately Imhuo 
orders to his aniils or other oflicers for placing the territories requiriMl under ihi3 cxcluHivc 
authority and control of tlie said government ; and in case Ins HighncsH shall not issue 
such orders within ten days from tlie lime when the application shall have betm formally 
made to liim, llien the British Government shall lx* at liberty to issue orders by its own 
authority for assuming the collections and management of the said territories : provided 
always, that whenever and as long as any part of his said Highness's territories shall be 
placed and shall remain under the exclusive authority and control of the said British 
Government, the said Governiiumt sliall render to his Highness a true and faithful account 
of the revenues and produce of tlie territories so assumed ; provided also, that in no case 
whatever shall his Highness's actual receipt oronnual income, arising out ofliis territorial 
revenue, be less than the liftli part of the net revenues of the whole* of his territories, 
which amount of one-iifth of the said net revenues, the British Gov(*rnment engages at 
nil times to secure and cause to he paid for his llighuess’s use. 

Article l-l'. — The hill of Sectabuldoe and that adjacent to it, with the land and 
bazars adjoining, within a boundary lino which will be settled, shall be annexed to the 
Britisli residency; and the British (loveriirnent shall he at full liberty to ke(*|) up the 
necessary works for rendering ifiem a good military position, whicli have been or may 
be erected upon them or elsewhere within the houndary aforesaid. 

The Maharajah also engages at all times to furnish such pasture land as may be n quired 
for the use of the British forces at the most-conveniciit places adjoining to the cuntonincnts 
of the different divisions of the said forces. 

Article 15. — ^Thc Maharajah also agrees that the British Governmemt Hhall ho at all 
times at liberty to garrison and occupy such fortresses and strong places within his . 
dominions as it shall appear to them advisable to take charge of; and (liat all olliccrsand 
all troops, whether individually or collectively, belonging to tho Honourable Coiii|niny, 
shall have free ingress to and egress from all his Higliiichb’M forts ami places of btrength 
when necessary for their safety. 

Article IG.— Whenever called upon by tl»e British Govern uieiit, the Maharajuli 

agrees 
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agrees to coliect as many brinjarriea as possible, and to store as much grain as may be 
practicable in convenient places, for the purpose of aiding the supplies of the armies of 
both states in any contest in which they may be engaged. 

Article 17. — This treaty, consistins of seventeen articles, being settled and con- 
cluded at Nagpore on the Ist day of December in the year 1826, corresponding with first 
Jumadee 1st in the year of the Hegira 1242, by Richard Jenkins, Esq., with Slaharajab 
Ragojee Bhoosla, Mr. Jenkins has delivered to the said Mahurniah a copy of the same in 
English, Persian, and Mahratta, sealed and signed liy himself; and his Highness lias 
delivered to Mr. Jenkina another copy, also in English, Persian, and Mahratta, bearing 
his Highness's seal and signature, and Mr. Jenkins has engaged to procure and deliver Ut 
his Highness, without delay, a copy of the same duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor-general, &c. &c. &c., on the receipt of which by 
his said Highness, the present treaty shall he deemed complete and binding on the 
Honourable East- India Company and on his Highness, and the copy now delivered to his 
said Highness shall be returned. 


( 


Go vernor.general ’s 
Seal. 


) 


(Signed) Amucrst. 


Ratified by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council at Shahiihanpore. 
this 13lh day of December 1826, a.d. * 

(Signed) A. Stirling, Secretary to the Government, 

in attendance on the Governor-general. 


Schedule of Cessions to the British Government. 


ist. Mundilla, including 

1. Fort of Mundilla. 

2. Burgee. 

2d, Jubbulpore, including 

1. Hrurlcc Gurlia. 

2. Sechora. 

3. Sondj)oor. 

4. Khoombcc. 

5. Bhunee Ban. 

6. Ghosalpoor, including 

1. Sirclee. 

2 . Kooa. 

3. Turwa. 

4. Ghosulpoor. 

7. Punnagurh. 

8. Mujholfc. 

9. Keniorce. 

10. Bareilly. 

11. Bulhory. 

12. Tezgurh. 

13. Kusingee, iS:c. 

Zemindar Talooks. 
1 . Mulumpoor. 


2. Pceprcca. 

3. Mungurh. 

4. Narayunpoor. 

5. Nuwaz. 

6 . Wurea. 

7. Sengliorcc Chaya. 

8. Bundra. 

9. Suhupoora. 

3d. Sewnce, including 

1. Sewnee. 

2. Doongurceza, 

3. Ance Ushta. 

4. Denoshcc. 

5. Dungurthat. 

6. Kurola. 

7. Kutungee. 

8. (Biinsoor. 

9. Goondee. 

10. Oogullee. 

11. Chindee. 

12. Chulpora, and 2 Khasyce villages. 
4th. Chouragurh, including, 

1 . The Fort of Chouragurh* 

2. Shapoor. 
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9. Shapoor. 

3* The Kuzba oT Choug&n. 
5th> Rewa, including^ 

1. Bohurgurh. 

2. Bara. 

3- Sakurguira. 

4* Babnee. 

5* Sewnec. 

6. Bliambooree Zumala. 

7. Singpoor Bara. 

8. Buchaee. 

9. Pelapusace. 

10. Hoosingabad. 

11. Zumanee. 

12. Sohagpoor. 

13. Chikice Bara. 

6th. Baitoolj including 

1. Huvellee Khesla Bui tool. 

2. Jayutgurh Atnla. 

3. Khundar Kirawiuidt*e. 

4. Jamuce. 

5. Musud. 

6. Sowligurh. 

7. Mliairduo. 

7th. Moolagce, Including 

1. iMoottayee. 

2. Suykhera. 

3. Satner. 

4. Paten. 

C}. Mandree. 

6. Ashta. 

7. Metsalwaree. 

8. Pownee. 

9. Ashner. 

8th. Sumbulpoor, including 

1. Khalsa Sumbulpoor. 

2. Chundcrpoor. 

3. Ambowna. 

4. Kurral. 

5. Ghems. 

6. Ilootal. 

7. Burpalee. 

8. Patkulda. 

9. Sukunpoor. 


10. Boordah. 

1 1. Barbar Killa. 

12. Phoorda. 

13. Daraa. 

14. Soungah. 

15. Sappurgurh. 

16. Senrah. 

17. Coulaiiora. 

18. Uampoora. 

19. Rajepoor. 

20. Puudumpoor. 

Zemtndnrries. 

1. Sumbulpoor. 

I 2. Burgurh, including 

I Halt* of Botcea, and 

j Half of Samgong. 

I 3. Suktec, including 

j Half of Hotcea, and 

I Half of Saragong. 

! 4. Saringurl), including 

Surceii. 

Surmiwiih. 

Sobagpoor. 

5. Gungpoor. 

• (). Horee. 

j 7. Boomrn. 

I 8. Bcrakolo. 

! 9. Soc>ndj)oor. 

• Patna and its Depeiuleiicie>»> 

I 1 . Patna. 

} 2. Ah.scu Suldu. 

I 3. Jura Singa. 

4. Bcetala. 

I r, Ucakguili, 

j 6. Topal, 

i 7. Tcelgurh. 

I 8. (iumleeii Dolali. 

I 9. lluldce. 

10. Sandtikalu. 
j 11. Surpubur. 

12. Bud Puhur. 

13. Boy Moorda. 

14. Saleo Bulba 

j 15. llatkund. 

I 16. Doonbattu. 
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Patna Zemindarrifes. - ' 

1. Patna Proper. ‘ j 

2. Phool Gher. 

» • ^ 

3. Boom Samer. ; 

4. Kumoon. ■.,/ 

f), Autgoon, i 


j 6. Solrar S^inyiia. ' * ' *• 

i . 7. ‘ 'f •;* 

I , ‘ 8. I^u>v4gui:li. 

I 9, Dev.kev K .'. -.If/., 1;- » 

i id.- Sohag|l)d()r BlUtgdeiker* ■ ‘ 

i • ' I ^ * .. i i • ' 


Reviskd Engagement between the Honourable Conipanyjatid the finjab^of 

WnKiiEAs, ill view to the promotion of the welfare, digttity, and ittcH^flcfndence of the 
Rajah of Nagpore, and to the mutual benefit and convenience of the Hi>rtbtti*ible Com- 
pany and his Highness's Government, it has been deemed expedient Id Ahtl modify 
certain articles of the treaty of I3th December 1826, the following provisions have 
accordingly been arranged and concluded; on the one part by FrancisB. Si Wilder, Esq. 
Resident at the Court of Nagpore, in the name and on behalf of the ttight Honourable 
Lord William Cavendish Bentiiick, Governor-general in Council, and on the other by 
Mahu Rajah Ragojee Bhoosla, Rajah of Nagpore. " ' ^ 

Article 1. — Articles 8th and 9th of the existing treaty are hereby rescinded, and it is 
agreed that in lieu of the obligations contracted by those articles, the Rajab^^f, Nagpore 
shall pay to the British Government an annual subsidy of sonaut rq pees eight lacs per 
annum, by quarterly instalments, /. e. on the 6th September, ()lh Deceilibcr, 6th March, 
and 6 th June of each year; in consideration whereof the reserved distri'Cts will be given 
up to his Highness's management, and his army made over entirely to his own authority 
and disposal, the British officers employed in the Nagpore service being at the same 
time withdrawn. The transfer of territory is to take clFect from the close of the 
present Nagpore Fusily year, on 6th .lime 1830: arrangements for gradually disbanding 
the auxiliary force, as at present consiiiuted, will be immediately put in train, it being 
of course the duty of the Rajah to provide in their room, and from bis own funds, a 
national force adequate to the ordinary j)rolectic)n of his subjects, and tbn performance 
of internal duties. 


Article 2. — The Rajah agrees to resjicet and abide by the conditions of the quin- 
quennial settlements, coiicluded with potails, ryots, and others, by the Britisli authorities 
in his name, during the period for wliicli the several leases were contracted. His 
Highness also binds himself to maintain inviolate all agreements and engagements 
formed with the Goud and other tributary chiefs and zemindars by Britisli officers, under 


the sanction and authority of the resident. 

Article 3.— Articles 10th, rith, and 13th of the existing treaty are hereby cancelled, 
and the following modified provisions substituted in lieu thereof. It shall be competent 
to the British Government, tifrougb its local representative, to offer advice to the Maha 
Raja, his heirs and successors, on all important matters, whether relating to the internal 
administration of the Nagpore territory, or to external concerns, and. his Highness shall 
be bound to act in conformity thereto ; if, which Goil forbid,, gross and systematic appre- 
hension, anarchy, and misrule should hereafter at any time prevail, in neglect of repeated 
advice and remonstrance, seriously endangering the public tranquillity, and placing in 
jeopardy theftability of the resources whence bis Highness discharges bis obligations 
to the Honourable Company, the British Government reserves to itself the right of re- 
appointing its own officers to the niauagement of such district or districts of the Nag- 
pore territory in his Highness’s name, and for so long a period as it may deem necessary, 
the surplus receipts in such cases, after defraying charges, to be paid into the Rajahs 
treasury. , 

• Article 
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Article 4.— Article 11th of the ^exbtitig treaty Is hereby deelMcd subject to the N4 *S>. 

following modification. In lieu of the obllgatioti it imposes, the Rajah agrees to iimiii* eei uim ut tt , 

tain at all times, in a state of efficiency, a bo<ly of not less than 1»000 of the best descrif)- p . t{« 

tion of irregular horse, organized and dlscipfinetl after the native fushioii, comiimticlcd ^ 

by his own native officers, and subject to his Highness's exclusive authority. In the 
event of war, this force shall be liable to serve with the British army in the field, receiv- 
ing batta from the Honourable Company in compensation of the extra expense of their 
maintenance^ whenever employed beyond the Nagpore frontier. 

Article 5.— Article 15th of the existing treaty is hereby abrogated. 

Article 6.— All tlie other provisions and conditions of the treaty concluded at Nag- 
pore oil the 13th December 18^, which are not ctTected by tbe above convention, are 
to remain in full force and effect. 

Article 7.— -This engagement, consisting of seven articles, being settled and con- 
cluded at Nagpore on the 26th day of December 1829, corresponding with 29 .Iiimiidila 
Kher, in the year of the Hegira 1245, by Francis B. 8. Wilder, Ksq. with JMaha Rajah 
Ragojee Bhoosla. Mr. Wilder has delivered to the said Mnha Huja n copy of the tame 
in English, Persian, and Mahratta, sealed uiid signed by himself; and his itiighness has 
delivered to Mr. Wilder another copy, also in English, Persian, and Mahratta, hearing 
his Highness's seal and signature ; and Mr. Wilder lias engaged to procure and deliver 
to bis Highness, without delay, a copy of the same duly ratified by tlie Right Hoiioiii^ 
able Lord William Cavendish Bciitiiick, Governor-general, &c. &c. &c., on the receipt 
of wliich by his Highness the present cngagenient .shall be deemed coiiipleic and biiuU 
tng on the Honourable £ast-lndia Company and on his Highness, and the copy now 
delivered to his said Highness shall be returned. 

Given on the 26th December 1829, corresponding with the 29th Jnmadihi Kher 1245. 

(Signed) F. B. S. Wii.dkr, Resident. 

W. C. Bkn'tinck. 

Daliiomhib. 

W. H. Bayi.ev. 

C. T. Mktcalpk. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable tlie Governor-general in Council, at Fort Williani 
ill Bengal, the 15th day of January 18**30. 

(Signed) A. Stirlino, Secretary to Governmciit. 


• 

Thbir Excellencies the Ministers and Captain Hkmiy Burnkv having settled a treaty 
of friendship, consisting of fourteen articles, now frame the following Agreement with 
respect to English vessels desiring to conic and trade in tli%city of the sacred and great 
kingdom of Si-a-yoo-ther-sye (Buiikok). 

Article 1. — Vessels belonging to the subjects of the English Government, whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, desiring to come and trade at Bankok, must e*nif(>riii to the 
established laws of Siam in every particular. Merchant coming to Bankok are pro- 
hibited from purchasing paddy or rice, for the purpose of exporting the sanie as mer- 
chandize; and If they import fire-arms, shot, or gufipowder, they are prohibileil fiwi 
selling them to any party but to the government. Shcnikl the goverumeiU not ix.Hiui^e 
such fire arms, shot, or gunpowder, the merebaiiia- must re-export the wliole of 
With exception to such warlike stores, and paddf ' and rice, merchants siibjeeta of tf»e 
English, and merchants at Bankok, may buy and sell without tlie interyontion of any 
other person, and with freedom and facility. Merchants coming to trade shall pay at 
■ * VI, 4 L 
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No. once the whole of the duties and charges consollchittM tMieordhig lo the bveadthof the 

eomintted. vessel. * .V M 

opies of Treaties, If the vessel bring ad Import cargo, she shall he charged seventeen hundred (1^71^) 
arc. trieels for each Siamese fathom in breadth. 

If the vessel bring no ith|iort cargo; she shall be charged fifteen hundred (1,500) trieels 
for each Siamese fathpip in breadth. 

No import, export, or other duty shall be levied upon the ^iiyeta oy^fjc^^s from or to 
English subjects. 

Article 2. — Merchants’ vessels, the property of English sabjecta, arriving oiST the 
bap, must first anchor and stop there, and the commander of the vessel must despatch a 
person with an account of the cargo, and a return of the people, guns, shot, and powder 
on board the vessel, for the information of the governor, at the mouth of the. river, who 
wiU send a pilot and interpreter to convey tho established regolc^tipoa tQ. the commander, 
of the vessel. Upon the pilot bringing the vessel over the bar, she must anchor and 
slop below the chokpy, yi^liicb the inteiipreter will point out. 

Article 3 . — The proper ofBcers will go on board the vessel and examine’ her 
liioroiighly, and adcr the guns, shot, and powder have been removed and deposited at 
Panain (port at the mouth of the Menam) the governor of Panam will permit the ve^el 
to pass up to Bankok. 

Article 4. — Upon the vessel’s arriving at Bankok, the officers of the customs will 
go on board and exaininc her, open her hold, and take an account of whatever cargo may 
be on hoard, and after tho breadth of the vessel has been measured and ascertained, 
the iiferchapts will he allowed to buy and sell according to the first article of this agree- 
ment. Should a vessel, upon receiving an export cargo, find that she cannot cross the 
bar with the whole, and that she must hire cargo boats to take down a portion of the 
cargo, the officers of the customs and chokeys shall not charge any further duty upon 
such cargo boats. 

Article 5 . — Whenever a vessel or cargo boat completes her lading, the commander 
of the vessel must go and ask Chao-Phya-Phra-Khlang for a port clearance, and if there 
bo no cause, of detention Chao>Phya-Phra>Khlaiig shall deliyer the port clea|[;ance 
without delay. When the vessel upon her departure arrives at Panam, ahe.miiat anclior 
and stop at the usual chokey, and after the proper officers have gone on board and 
examined her, (he vessel may receive her guns, shot, and powder, and take her departure. 

Article (i. — Merchants being subjects of the English Government, whether Euro- 
peans or Asiatics, the commanders, officers, Lascars, and the whole of the crew of the 
vessels, must conform to the established InWa of Siam, and to the stipulations of this 
treaty in every particular. If merchants of every class do not observe thfe articles of this 
treaty and oppress the inhabitants of the country, become thieves or bad men, kill men, 
speak oflensivedy of or treat disrespectfully any great or subordinate officers of the 
count ry, uml (he case become important, in every way whatever the proper officers shall 
take jurisdiction of it and punish the offenders. If the offence be homicide, and the 
oflicers upon investigation see that it proceeded from evif intention, they shall punish with 
death ; if it be any other ofl^nce, and the party be the commander or officer of a vessel or 
a merchant, lie shall be fined ; if he be of a lower rank, he shall be whipped or imprisoned, 
according to the established laws of Siam. The Governor of Bengal will prohibit 
English subjects desiring to come and trade at Bankok from speaking disrespectfully or 
offensively to one of the great offioera iit Siam» If any person at Bankok oppress any 
English subjects, he. shall he punithed^ficeording to his offence in. the saiae manner. 

. The six articlps of this agreement teethe officers at Bankok and merchants subject to 
the .English fulfil and obey Tn dyefy jjiartfiular. 

■ ‘ A literal 
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( Place for \ 
Che King of, J , 
Siaiti *8 Scial. / 


(Sighed) 

• 1, (t.fc) (Sighed) 


ll. Burn EY, Captain, 

Eaw)- to tlic Court of Siam. Coide* ^Ti^lie*. 

Arc. 

Amiibabt. 


Ratifi^ Ibe Bigbt Honourable the Governor-general in Camp at Agra this 17th 
day of January I8r7. 

By command of the Governor-goiieral. 
(Signed) A. 8 ti ulino, Sec. to Government, 
In attendance on the Goveriior>gciieraL 


(la. 8.) 

(L. 8.) 


( Sml 4 
Chao 
Chak.l 


I nf N- Sotl of ^ 

y) UiSrs5Si„) <*«"•'<' 

-krl. jr \ rValahour). / 


(Kal^our). / 


COMIIEIIMBRB. 


( Seal of X / Seal of v 

Chao Phya ) I Chao Phya 1 (L. S.) 

PUra KlUaug. ^ V Thuronew./ 

( Seal of \ / Seal of \ 

Cliao Phya 1 I Chao Phya I (L. K.) 
Miollo-thcp./ \ Yomorat. / 


(Signed) J. II. IlAniNGTON. 

(Signed) W. B. Hay lev. 


( Scaled and \ 
signed. / 


(^Signed) II. Uuiinkv, (/a)><iiin, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam from the 
Hight Honourable the Goveriior- 
general of British India. 

(li. 8.) By comniaiid of the Vice-prenident in (^ouncil. 
(L. 8.) (Signed) G. Swinton, Secretary to Gov*. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between iUi]c Shnh ('hctruputlce Kuravrvr fCury 
Rajah of ( olaporcy and the Britibh Government. 

PftiSAtifBtis Wheircas n Treaty of Pence and Friendship was concluded between the 
Bnlish Government and his Highness the Hajah of Cola pore, on the ‘Jitli of January^ 
18S6: and whereas his Highness has lately committed Hevernl acts in direct violation of 
the said treaty, ohd in hostile opposition to the British Government ; tlie lollowing articlen 
for repealing, altering, and confirming respectively the conditions of the said treaty, and 
providing for others of a new nature, have been agreed on between the two gover iimenfH. 

Article 1.— In the 2d article of tbc aforesaid treaty, his Higliiiess Clielra|)uttee 
Saheb engaged to reduce his army to the peace establishment, and nevf*r to raise “or 
assemble such a force as should be likely to endanger the public (ranqiiillily, wiiliin or 
without his dominions, unless with the previous consent of the BritiHli Government 
notwithstanding which his Highness lately collected a large army, and in ^piK* of all 
advice from the British Government proceeded to commit a variety of oxcesm s : it has 
therefore become requisite to limit the number of his Highness’ troo|)s, and be hereby 
engages not to keep more than 400 horse (including Khas Pergah Surinjuiiicc, Slietsuiidc e, 
&c.), and 800 of infantry, exclusive of moderate garrisons for his forts, a.s per annexed 
list. ili» Highness further engages never to be accompanied by guns, without the sunction 
of the British Government. 

Article 2.— In the 4fh article of the above treaty, the British Government ceded the 
districts of “Chickree and Manowlee in full sovereignty to his Highness," he engaging, 
‘‘on bis part, to respect the right and privileges oi the zemindars, enamdars, and wut- 
tundars of the said districts.” When this grant was made by the British Government, 
it was hoped that peace and good-will would have subsisted for many gdiiemtions l)etween 

VI. 4 L 8 the 
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No. SP. the two gOYemtiieiito ; but instead of this, his Hifif^nesf has uniformly evinced a total 

coiOwNMi disregard of 4^ frieod^^ of >t^.Btitiih.Oof^ment| jiui4 j con* 

Copies of Treaties i»«8 repeatedly infriagiiKl 4ho l^tf ] Q wuttundars of these 

^ icc ' * talooks. It therefore becomes necessanr tnat his (lightiess should give back to the British 

Government the said talodks id the skfi^c^itati^ and his Hlgh> 

ness hereby agrees to do 60^ ^ ' '' ' :t ^ r : > 

Article 3. — In the Tth article of the said treaty, the po^d^fdans of BhorrMaharaj 
and Baha MaharaJ were gukranteod to them for the terms pf th<eir resh|rotiye tiVes only 
(provision being made that the. rights of their descendants,' hs i(6dfra^d (eh\ or 

custom, should "not he prejudiced by the cessation of the 8^i4 guar|^tfc0,'^ ^i^s, however, 
his Highness Chetrapiittee Saheb has never ceased to aOhoy ai\d dist^eis tBe^ persons, by 
seizing their villages and other properly, it has been deemed hecdssery to extend, the 
guarantee of the British Government to their descendants, and his Hi^ites^ hpcotldiilgly 
engages never to molest them. • v , . 

• Article 4. — MaharaJ Chetraputtee Saheb having, on the deatk of Wiswar Hao 
Ghatkey, resumed all but two of the eight and a-hulf villages ’held by him in the Kagul 
talook, now engages to restore the whole to the hmr of (he deceased, and never again 
to interfere with them. 

Article 5. — It having been deemed necessary, in consequence of the fiuthber of 
robberies committed on the Suriiijamndain and other persons under the protection of the 
British Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, and of its being a place of general 
resort of robbers, that it should be given up to the British Government,, the Maharaj 
hereby engages to cede the same, together with the lands adjoining, to the value of 1,00U 
rupees per annum. 

Article 6. — His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having compelled the British Go- 
vernment, by various acts of aggression committed in direct breach of the above treaty, to 
have recourse to arms, it has been deemed necessary, as security for his future good 
conduct, that he should admit British garrisons into the forts of Colapufe and Pannal- 
laghur, and his Highness hereby accordingly agrees to do so, and further engages to pay 
the expense of such garrisons. 

Article 7. — His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having hitherto neglected to afford 
redress to Goviiul Kao Saheb Putwurdum, Appajee Rao Seetole, Bou IVlalmraj, and Baba 
Maharaj, for the injuries done to them in JS26', as agreed with the late political agent, 
Mr. Baber, and having recently committed still more serious aggressions ugaiiist these and 
other chiefs under the protection of the British Government, his Highness hereby engages 
to pay, as per annexed Schedule, the sum of one lac forty-seven thousand nine hundred 
and forty-eight rupees (1,47,948), the same being the aggregate amount of claims admitted, 
after a full investigation, to be due to the injured parties; and his Highness further 
agrees to transfer to the British Government, for the purpose of liquidating the said debt, 
territory yielding an annual revenue of 50,000 rupees, the principal collector and political 
agent engaging on his part to render a faithful account of the sums collected and expenses 
of management during the occupation of the said territory. 

Article 8. — ^The British Government deeming it necessary tp appoint a chief minister 
for the future maiiagoinent of the Rajah’s government, his Highness Chetraputtee Saheb 
hereby engages to be guided by his advice in all matters telating to the administration of 
his state, the British Government having the sole power of appointing or removing the 
said minister as they may see fit. 

Article 9. — Such parts of the former treaty concluded on the 24tli day of January 
1826, as. are not affected by the provisions of tne present agreement, shall remain in full 
^pyce, and are mutually bindiiig On the conjtractihg parties. 

jjjO|This treaty, agreed to at ColapQjre on the 23d day of October 1627, between Josiah 
i^isbet, Ksq., political agenti on- the one .part, and Raje Sah Chetraputtee, Rajah of Cola- 
pore, on the other, and confirmed by the Honourable the Governor in Council of Bombay, 
<on the 5th day of November 1827, is here finally ratified. 
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British Government and his Highness the Rajoh of CoInpore, on. |he SAtii of January 
1^6: an^a^eifeas hlajlighpess having .committed several acu in direct, violation of the 
said trea^.,0n4.u> .WW OPfi^ition to the British .Government, a pretiniinary treaty for 
repealing, alteni^.oiul conbeming rei^ectively the conditions of the aforesaid treaty, and 
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providing for others of a new. nature, was agreed to at Colnporc on the 24th of October, 
A.D. hctw^n Raj $uh ChetrapiUtcc Maharai, Rajah of Colapore, on the one part, 
and JosioU l^isbet. Esq., Political Agent, on the other: and \\'hcreas it has been decincu 
advisiable to mpdi^ certain parte of the said preliminary treaty, the following articles are 
now finally agreed on by the two governments. 


Article l.^ln the aecoml article of the aforesaid treaty « his IIighnes.s Cholraputtee 
Saheb agreed ti6 reduce his army to the peace esuhlishmtMit, and never to raise or assem* 
ble such a force as sliould ha likely to andangor the public tranquillity within or without 
his dominions, unless with the previous consent of the Ihitish Ctovernincnt nolwitii- 
standing which his Highness lately collected a large army, and in spile of all advice from 
the Britisli Government proceeded to commit a variety of excess: it has then fore become 
requisite to limit the number of his Highness' troops; mid his lllglniess lierehy engage* 
not to keep more than 400 horse (including “ Kliuss Pagah/' “ Suriiijuince,” “ Shel- 
sundee,” &c.) and BOO infantry, exclusive of inodcralc garrisons for his forts as per nnnexed 
list. His Highness further engages never to be accompanied by gnus without the sanction 
of the British Government. 

Article 2. — In the fourth article of the above treaty, the British Government “ ceded 
the districts of Chiecover and Mnnowice in full sovereignty to Ids Highness, he engaging 
on bis part to respect the rights and privileges of the /einiiidars, ‘*enuindnrs,*' and “ wiit- 
tundars" of the said districts. V\ hen this grunt was made by the British Government, it 
was hoped that peace and gooil-will would have subsisted for many generations between 
the tw'o governments; but instead of this, his Highness has uidformly evinced a total dis- 
regard of the friendship of the Briti.sh Government, and in violation of the above con- 
ditions, has repeatedly infringed the rights of the ennmdars and wntlnndiirs of those 
talooks ; it therefore becomes necessary Unit his Highness should give Imek to the British 
Government the said talooks in llic same state in which ho receiveil ilicin, and his High, 
ne^ hereby agrees to do so. 

Articles. — In the seyenth article of the said treaty, the }>usKessions of Bhow Maharnj 
and Baba Maharaj wtcre guaranteed -to them for the terms of their resjiectivo lives only 
(provision being made that the rights of their dc.scendaiits, as founded on siiiiiiud or 
custom, should not Jbrei prejudiced by the cessation of the said guarantee*'); as however his 
Highness Chetrnputtec Saheb has never ceased to annoy and distress those persons by 
seizing their villages and other property, it has been deemed necessary to extend the 
guarantee of tlie British OovenimeiU to their descendants, and his Iligliness accordingly 
engages never to molest thbiii. 

Article 4.— -Maharaj Chetraputtec Salicb having, on the death of Wiswas Ilao 
Ghatkay, resumed all but two of the eight and a-hulf villages held by him in the Kagul 
talook, now engages to restore the whole to the heir of the deceased, and never again to 
interfere with them. 

Article 3. — It having been deemed necessary, in consequence of the number of the 
robberies committed on “ Sureinjamedars," ancf other person.s under the protection of 
the British Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, and of its being a place of general 
resort for robbers, that it should be given up to the lirhish Government, the Maharsij 
hereby engages to cede the same, together with lands adjoining, to the value of 10,000 
rupees per annum. 

* ^ . Article 
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AMcleOi^Hik' HSghnesr Chetraputt^ ^jieb* btAing coiAj^lled th« BritMf'Go^rn. 
ment by vai^^os acts of arcressioB^ m dit^t breach of die ^bore treatj^ lo have 

recourse to arms, I for hi$ future good conduct, 
that he should adi^jt Bi'Uish of Cplapore apd Punnalaghur, and 

his nflghness he^eb^^ further eb|^^s to paj)r the expense 

of subh garriifeihi ' 

Article 7.— I&^^Hiighneii' ^heii^hpiittee Solieb h'dving hitherto n^rected to alford 
redress to GbVind Rap Saheb PiitWuVdun, Appajee Rao iSeetole, Bhow A^haraj, and Baba 
Malmr^, for the ipjdrles done tb them in ifed, as agreed with' the fate political agent, 
Mr. Babdir ; and haviiig recehtiy cdtnmitted still more serious ag^ressioni^ against mose 
and other chiefs itnder the protection of the British Government ; his Highness hereby 
engages to pay, as per annexed schedule, tlie sum of oiie lac fotty^sCVen thousand nine 
hundred and forty-eight rupees (1,47,948), the same being the af^egatc' amount of claims 
admitted after full investigation to be due to the injured parties; and his Highness 
further agrees to transfer to the British Government, for the purpose of liquidating the said 
debt, territory yielding an annual revenue of 50,000 rupees, the principal collector and 
political agent engaging on his part to render a faithful account of the sums collected and 
expenses of management during the acceptance of the said territory. 

Article 8. — The British Government deeming it necessaiy to appoint a chief minister 
for the future management of the rajah's government, hiS Highness Chetrapiittee Saheh 
hereby engages to be guided by his advice in all matters relating to the administration of 
his state ; the British Government having the Sole power of appointing or removing the 
said minister, as they may see fit. 


Article 9. — Such parts of the former treaty concluded on the 24tb day of January 
1826 as are not affected by the provisions of the present agreement, shall remain in full 
force, and are mutually binding on the contracting parties. 


This definitive treaty, agreed to at Colapore on the 15th of March 1829, between Rajah 
Sah Chetraputtee Kurravenkur, Rajah of Colapore, on the one part, and Josiah Nishet, 
£sq., political agent, on the other, is now confirmed by the Governor in Council of Bombay 
on the 15th of .July 1829 ; the preliminary treaty of the 24th of October 1827, above referred 
to, having been previously confirmed in like manner. 

(Signed) John Malcolm. 

T. Bradeoiid. 

Jas. Romek. 


Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort William in 
Bengal, this 21st day of August 1829. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck. W. B. Bayley. 

CoMBEKMERE, C. T. METCALFE. 


By command of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in .council. 

(Signed) Geo. Swinton, Chief Secretary to Government. 


Treaty with Meer Itoostwn Khan, Chief of Khyrpoor, 

A Treaty consisting of four articles having been concluded on the 2d Zeckad 1247 a.h., 
corresponding with the 4th April 1832, between the Honourable £ast-India Company and 
Meer Roostiim Khan 'I'alpoor Behauder, Chief of Khyrpoor, in Scinde, through the agency 
of Lieutenant- colonel Henry Pottinger, Envoy on the part of the British Government, 
acting under the authority vested in him by the Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, g.c.b. and g.c.h.. Governor-general of the British possessions in India, this 
engagement has been given in writing at Shimla this day, the 19th June 1832, both in 

English 
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and Persian, in token of tbe perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the No. S9. 
obli^lion whii^ it contains in the manner fidlowing : fu mtimtm i. 

Article 1.— Tlicre shall be ete^itj^ friendship between the tWo^sta^' Copies oFrreunVi 

Article 2.-^The two contracting powers ihutuidly bind ^ 

generation, never to look with the eye of covetousness Oii the '^Mesdons each other. 

Article 3. — The British Government having revested the w^se ^of the river Indus, 
and roads of Sciitde, for the merchants of Htndoc^tan, Stc*^ the Govtrnmeni of 
Kimpoor agrees to grant the same within its own boundaries, on yjrhatever terms may be 
settled with the government of Hydrabad, namely, Meer Moorad All: Khan Talpoor. 

Article 4.— 'file Government of Khyrpoov agrees to furnish a written staturtient of 
j.USt and roasonable duties to be levied on all goods passing under this UHsaty, and further 
promises that traders shall sufi'er no let or hinderance in transacting their business. 

^Honour«bte Company’s) (Signed) W. C. BentiNcK. UJ«v. Seul.) 


Treaty with the Government of I/j/tJtT(il»£ui, in ^chiife. 

A vaMATX consisting of seven articles liavtng been concLudod on the ISth Zediy 1247 
A. II., cgrreKpondiiig with the 20lh April between the Honourable Kast-liidia Coin- 

nniiy anti his Highne.ss Meer Moorud Ali Khan Talpoor Bchauiler, ruler of Hyderabad, 
in ocinde, [til rough tbe agency of Lieutenant-colonel Henry Poltinger, Envoy on the part 
of the British Government, acting under the authority vested in him by the Right 
Honoio'uble Lord W'illiuni Cavendish Beiitinck, c.c.u. and tj.c.ii., Govcrnor-general ot 
the British possessions in India, this eiigngeinent has been given in writing, at Shimhi, 
this day, the H)ih June I8J2, both in English and Persian, in token of the perfect 
confirmation and acknowledginent of the obligations which it contains, in the manner 
following: 

Article 1. — That the friendship provided for in former treaties between the Hritisb 
Government and that of Scinde, remain nniinpaired and binding, and that tins vtipiilation 
has received additional cllicacy through the medium of Lieiilenniit-colonel Pottiiigcr. 
Envoy, &c., HO that the firm connexion and close alliance now formed between the waid 
states shall dweend to the children and sncce.sHorH of the house of the abovcMiamed Meer 
Moorad Ali Klmn, principal after principal, from generation to g(’nerati*Mi. 

Article 2. — That the two contracting powers bind themselves never to look with the 
cyu of coMetousnesa oui the posHessions of each other. 

Article 3. — That the British GoverniiMMil has rer|upstcd a passage for the merchants 
and traders of. Hindqostaii by the river and roads ot Seinde, by which they may transport 
their goods and.niefchiindize from one eouiury to another, and tlie said Government ot 
Hyderabad hereby acquiesces the same re<| nest on the three following conditions: 

Igt. — That no person nhall bring any description of military stores by the above 
river or roads. 

2d. That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said river. 

3tl.— That no English merchants shall be allowed to Kettle in Seinde, hut shall 
come as occasion requires, and having stopped to traii-saci their business, shall return 
to India. 

Article 4. — When merchants shall determine on visiting Seinde, they shall obtain 
a passport to do so from the Cioveninieiit, and due iiititiialion of the granting ol^ sticli 
pa^porU shall be iiiado to the said (Jovcriinicnt of ilydernbad hy the Itesideiit in Kulcb, 
or other olBcer of the said British Ciuvernineiit. 

Article 5.— That the government of Hyderabad having fixed certain proper and 
moderate duties to be levied on merchandize and goods proceeding hy the aforesaid routes 

shall 
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shall adhere to that scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically either increase or lessen 
the same, so that the affairs of merchants and traders may be carried on without stop or 
interruption ; and the custom-house officers and farmers of revenue of the Scinde govern- 
ment are to be especially directed to see that they do not delay the said merchants on 
pretence of awaiting for fresh orders from the government, or in the collection of the 
duties; and the said government is to promulgate a tariff, or table of duties, leviable on 
each kind of goods, as the case may be. 

Article 6. — That whatever portions of former treaties entered into between the two 
states, which have not been altered and modihed by the present one, remain firm and 
unaltered, as well as those stipulations now concluded, and by the blessing of God no 
deviation from them shall ever happen. 

Article 7.— That the friendly intercourse between the two states shall be kept up by 
the dispatch of vakeels, whenever the transaction of business or the increase of the 
relations of friendship may render it desirable. 

(Honoun.b^Company.j (Signed) W. C. BentiNCK. (Got. Gen.>.S«l.) 


Supplemental to the Treaty with the Government of Hyderabad^ in Scinde, 

The following article of engagement having been agreed on and settled on^he 29d 
April lietweeii the Honourable East India Company and his Highness Meer Moorad 
Ali Khan 'Falpooi* Behauder, ruler of Hyderabad, in Scinde, as supplement to the treaty 
conclmled on the 20th April 1832, through the agency of Lieutenant-colonel Henry 
Pottiiiger, Envoy on the part of the said Honourable Kast-India Company, under full 
power and authority vested in him by the Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, g.c.ii. and g.g.h., Governor-general of the British possessions in India, this 
engagement has been given in writing at Shimla, this day, the 19th June 1832, both in 
English and Persian, in token of the perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the 
obligations which it contains, in the manner following : 

Article l.—It is inserted in the 5th article of the perpetual treaty, that the govern- 
ment of Hyderabad will furnish the British Government with a statement of duties, &c., 
and after that the officers of the British Government, who are versed in affairs of traffic, 
will examine the said statement. Should the statement seem to them to be fair and equi- 
table, and agreeable to custom, it will be brought into operation and will be confirmed ; 
but should it appear too high, his Highness Meer Moorad Ali Khan, on hearing from the 
British Government to this effect through Colonel Pottinger, will reduce the said duties. 

Article 2. — It is ns clear as noonday that the punishment and suppression of the 
plunderers of Parkur, the Thull, &c. is not to be effected by any one government ; and 
as this measure is incumbent on and becoming the states, as tending to secure the welfare 
and happiness of their respective subjects and countries, it is hereby stipulated, that on 
the commencement of the ensuing rainy season, and of which Meer Moorad Ali Khan 
shall give due notice, the British, Scinde, and Joudpoor Governments shall direct their 
joint and simultaneous efforts to the above object. 

Article 3. — ^The governments of the Honourable East-India Company and of 
Khyrpoor, namely, Meer Roostum, have provided, in a treaty concluded between the 
states, that whatever may be settled regarding the opening of the Indus at Hyderabad 
shall be binding on the said contracting power. It is therefore necessary that copies of 
the treaty should be sent by the British and Hyderabad Governments to Meer Roostum 
Khan, for his satisfaction and guidance. 

(Honoun*^omp.n/.j (Signed) W. C.BentincK. (Got. Gen.’. Se.1.) 
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INDEX 


,v. R— In the following Index, Rep,jL refers to the page of the General Report; the Fifrures 
ibJIowing the names to the questions of the Evidence, and App, p, to the page of the Appendix. 


A. VI. 

ABOX DIIVABEE. Sec ‘ Slieik Sliakhbool." MmTTai 

Accri’diled Agents. See ‘ Political Agents.’ ‘ Residents.' 

Aeheent King of. Treaty of friendship and ullianco between the East* India ( ’oinpahy and 
the Kingdom of Acheen, conrluded by the Honourable Sir 'i'liotna.s Stamford Hatfles, 
liiiiglit, and Captain .John Monckton (^uimbs, agent to the Governur-gimeral, in the 
naiiie and on behalf of the Mar([iiis of Hastings, (joveriior-general, oi\ the oin* part , and 
liM Higbntvss Sree Sultan Alla Iildien ,lonbar Aulnin Shaw, king of Acheen, for himself, 
his heirs and successors, on tlic other part ; contracting for mutual peaec ; Hrili.sli (joverii* 
ment engages to use its intluence to remove Syfliil Aulum from Acln*eii, and preventing 
him intipeding the establishment of the king’s authority ; the king to go-aiit him lui 
annuity in consideration of his retiring to IViiang; free trade in all the ports granted 
the British Government ; duties to be fixed; monojxdy of tlic produce of the states not 
to be granted ; accredited agent of the British (iovernment to be receivLul ; British ships 
to continue tlieir commercial intercourse with tlie ports of Acheen and 'rillaiiiasawy, 
unless a temporary blockade established with the coii.sont of the British (iovernment ; 
ships not to furnish warlike stores to the king’s enemies under penalty of con(i.scatitm ; 
king to exclude subjects of every other European power, also Americans, from resiiJenc’e 
in his dominions, and not to negotiate with any poteiitati' without the consent of the 
Bntish Government ; not to permit the residence nf any British subject to wfjotu the resi- 
dent agent shall object; British Government to furnish stores as per list, and ::rant hnm, 

App. p. nOl Idst of articles referred to in the above treaty to be fnniislK'd by the 

East-India Company to the king of xAcheen, App. p. f>02. 

AdminiMration of Justice. See * Courts of Justice.’ ' Justice, Administration of.’ 

Aeen Sin^. Manner in which the number of his followers, his fort, and liauglily unruly 
disposition keeps the aumil in awe, App p. dO’i. 

Ajfghaun. Treaty, 1800, on an expected invasion of the French, Jone.f, App, p, Is J. 
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ACF~ARM See ' Ciiril EstablUhtnents.’ 

^ Agricultural Produce. Pall off of revenue, from the depreciation in amcuUural produce, 

Bar/iu^aZnSl— 154, 186, 187. 

Akber. Governed India better than any conqueror, and made use of natives for the pur< 
pose, Russell 143. 

Alliances, See ‘ Treaties.’ ' Subsidiary System.* 

Allied States, See ' Protected States.’ ‘ Treaties.* 

Ambassadors. Duties of the resident at the Court of Persia, Mill 21— All diplomatic 
intercourse with China, Cochin China, Siam, and Persia should emanate from the Crown, 
and not from the delegated authority of the Governor-general of India, Crawfurd, App. 
p. 32^— ^Diplomatic agents at Ava or Nepaul more likely to be a source of irritation 
than conciliation, Crawfurd, App. p. 33 - Expenses of the residency at Nepaul, Craw- 
furd, App. p. 33 Expenses of the establishments for keeping up our trade and inter- 

course with the chiefs on the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; reductions which might be 
advantageously effected, Crav furd, App. p. 33 Checks upon the Diplomatic depart- 

ment, Duff, App. p. 147. 

See ' Oaubid.’ 

Ameer Khan. Efficient state of Ameer Khan’s train of horse artillery, Jones, App. 

p. 275. 

Ameers o/‘ Scind. Political connexion with the ameers of Scind originated in the appre- 
hensiou of an invasion of the French, Crawfurd, App. p. 33. 

Americff. See * Ava.’ 

Amherst Toien. After the termination of the Uurmese war a military post was formed at 
Moalmine, and settlement formed, called, in compliment to the Governor-general, 
Amherst I’own, at wliicli such of the Burmese as dreaded the resentment of their govern- 
ment on account of their conduct during the war were offered an asylum, ,/ones. 
App. p. 100. 

Angria. See ' Colabba.’ 

Annow, Manner in which the individual placed in the charge of Annow was formerly in a 
very humble capacity, but raised to the station from female iidluence in the palace of 
Oude, App. p. 489. 

Anund liao Guicowar, Articles of Convention between the Honourable Governor in 
Council at Bombay on behalf of the East-India Company, and Kowjee Appajee on behalf 
of Anund Bao Guicowar, for the security of the dominion and government of the Gui- 

cowar in Gnzerat, App. p. 518 •Agreement concluded between the resident at Baroda 

and Aiiimd Uao Guicowar, confirming agrecnients made by Row jec Appajee with the 
Governor of Bombay, on behalf of the Guico\\’‘ar, App. p. 519. 

See also ^ Guicowar.’ 

Arab Chiefs. No alteration has taken place in our subsisting cngagouients with Arab 
chiefs; piracy has been mucli repressed; consequent increase of the trade, Malcolm, 

App- P- 40,'"} Stipulations in certain treaties, that ujion the performance of certain 

conditions, the contracting parties are to he admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
%vith the friendly Arabs, App. p. 005. 

Army. From so large a portion cf British troops being maintained by subsidiary princes, 
the Supremo Government have within the last three years been enabled to make great 
military reductions ; British subsidiary force is distributed amongst the allied states 
according to the terms of treaties ; additional security provided for by permanent camps 
in the most eligible situations ; if the direct sway of the Company extemled over the 
subsidiary territories, there would not bo an obligation of stationing a specific number of 
troops therein ; opinion in such case, that a smaller aggregate force, advantageously dis- 
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posed for general purposes, would be as etlicient as the present larger force, Rop^ p. 108 
Effect of the establishment of our supremacy on our military reductions, Malcolm 

iigy Consequences of the defensive system on our military expenses^ Malcolm 

^88— — Cases under which British troops interfere with native powers ; circunistances 

under which refused. Bay ley 32^ State of the army in India; dangers which may 

arise to the Government from its present formation, Bftyley 35() — --Difficulty of getting 
recruits in the Company's territory ; army now tinds soldiers principally from tho terri- 
tory of the KingofOude, Baylcy 8G1. 

Difficulty under existing circumslances of regulating the army witli any tolerable regard 

to ediciency or economy, lliU, App. p, 17 Necessity of a largo military force in India; 

the present anny not more than adequate to tho efficient protection of our widely extended 

, * » i-v • • *1. ... a!a.. 4! — ...r *1.,... 

interests, i loi 
of a sufficient 

appoint mei 

Jones, App. p. *270 Extent of tho army in India, and man- 
ner in which, from the extent of territory, it has been difficult to assemble a siiffieieiit 


, ( Jose, App. p. 2*2 Defect in the constitution of the army from the want 

icient number of European officers, ( Jose, App. p. *2t3——*lea lousy of tlie inili- 
)ulation of the Indian states at tho appointment of European officers, which pro- 


Malcolw, App. 
Military 


that at a distance the native artillery is 
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number of troops available for action, Jf cdkvr, Aj>p. p. ^528. 

How far tho strength and distribution of the British Indian army have been regulated 
by tlue attention to the changes lliat have occurred in our political position and relations, 
and to their actual cmidition, with references to the forces belonging to native stales on 
whoso aid we could ilepend, or against whose hostility or insubordination wo have to 
<ruard, App. p. 1 1 ; /////, App. p. 17; Buillie, App. p. *27 ; W'V/f/cr. 

App. p, 80; EJnwnstinie, App. p. 17; Munro, App. p. Of) ; Eifman, App. p. 70 ; 
Tod, App. p. 8.8; M(dcolin, App. p. lO l; Cardner, App. p. 11(», us far as regards the 
Bombay army ; Fdjjhtnslone, App. p. 121; Utissell, App. p. 180 ; Jhtj/ , Apj). p. M/ 

. .Amount of military force n*quired in each instance, whether by expr(‘ss stipulation, 

by the ordinary ellects of our obligations, or as a security against extraordinary risks, 
liVCvUock, App. p. 10 ; Udl, App. p. 10 ; App. p. 24 ; \Vddvr, Ajip. p. 28 ; 

fid tnons tone, App. p. 18 ; Pdnidn, Ap]). p. ^)/ ; I od, App. ]). /•); 
p. ‘Jl; (iardnvr, App. p. M l ; Russell, Ajip. p. 18 * 2 . 

See also " Arlillcry.’ ‘ Ava.' ‘ Biilish Force.' ‘Civil and Military.* 

Power.’ ^ Sirdar’s Horse.’ 

Arrears of Ucvcuuc. Manner in which Aumaiiec riiaiiagers are invest eil with powers to 
make remissions, and in rases at’ balances for years, oiipled with poverty, cancel the 
debt of (iovoriiment, receiving a brihf? ; and iiicasivs uf halaiic(*s ainl ability to pay, receive 
it to their own use, and enter it in the (;ovormnenl in;noini(s 


ir own, Jonex, App. p. In nnirlar practice lliey are ([.really 

u-s App P ‘271 L<.nl Mastines’ opinion, tliat natives are as expert as 

(eofa siiielc piece of ordnance, Jontx, App. p. ‘274 Advantages 


the money, appropriate 
as remitted, App. p. 4‘Jl. 

Artdlery, Sir Samuel Auchmuty’.s opuuuii, 
well .served as our 
inferior to us, Jouei> 

ourselves in tho use of a sn.elc p.ece ... , _ . , , „f 

-(Jrdiiunce of native princes 
ropean artillery consists 

. llislop’a notice of the 

gallant n.anner intw.icirnathx' artille^ at the battle of Maheidpore, Jonex. 

App. p. 270 . 

See also * Ameer Khan.’ 

4ssam, See ' Ava.’ • • ^ 

4uchniuty, Sir *V. His opinion as to the efficiency of the artillery corps of pnncea of 

India, "which he considers to be as well served as our own, Jones, App. p. 2/^^. 

See also " Ncpaul.’ 
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Indi^x. 

Autnils.- Mcmnop in which the aAimils or. farmers of the reveaue in Oude obtidn ih€f sltmu 

AUM — BAL tion by bribery or court favour; security given by him; bM exaotioiu to pay for his 
bjibery ; their methods of proceeding upon taking possession of their o^e ; engage- 
ments made with the oultivators for paying an exorbitant rent ; thek coRsaquent 
App. p. 487 f 488— --'-Statement of abuses practised"by aumils^. App. pi 49^;— ^-u-Refown 
must negin at tha fountain-iieadA by remodeHing the aumils ana their charges, App. 
p, 492. 

See also ^ Farming System. 

Ava. Intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a commercial nature, where 
they have a resident established ; opinion of one witness, that the resident might be with- 
drawn, the intercourse being kept up by occasional special envoys, which would relieve the 
Company from considerable annual expense. Rep. p. 104. 

Irritated feelings of the Court of Ava, 1798, on the protection given -to fugitives, who 
were allowed by the British. Government to settle at Chittagon", Jones, App. p. 1G4^— — 
Nature of the treaties entered into with this power since 1795; war in 1823, Jones, 
App. p. 184. 

Treaty of peace with tlie king of Ava ; claims upon, and future interference with tlu? 
principality of Assam renounced ; manner in which disputes as to boundaries to be 
settled ; certain conquered provinces ceded by the king to the British Government ; sum 
to be paid by the king, as part indemnification for the expenses of the war ; indemnification 
of persons compelled to take part in the war ; accredited agents with certain retainers 
to reside at the court of each power; provision respecting debts occasioned by llio war, 
British ships in the Burman ports to be on the same terms as Burman ships in the British 
ports ; king of Siam to bo included iii the treaty; manner in which treaty to be ratified, 

App. p. 61:3 Additional article respecting the withdrawal of the army upon certain 

payments being made, App. p. 615. 

See also ' Ambassadors.* * Burmese.’ 


B. 

Haillie, Colonel J. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witness in India, 53:3 

Justness and expediency of the subsidiary system, 535— - Abandonment totally 

impossible, 535 Date of fir.st subsidiary treaty in Oude, 536— —Progress of the 

system, 538 -Assistance given by British forces to enforce the payment of revenue 

under this system, 547, 5-18, 549 -How far the residents in native courts can interfere 

between the subjects and sovereign in 'cases of oppression, 558 — 580’ Country now in 

a worse state than formerly, 582— —111 effects of the vacillation ofresidents at different 

times, as to interfering between sovereign and the people, 588 Good government of 

Mysore under the l5ewan system, 59B— 'Great amelioration of the condition of the 
people in districts ceded to the British Government, 593-^ — —Doubts as to the effect of 
subsidiary treaties on tfio people generally, 594^— —Impossibility of abandoning them 
without subverting the Indian empire; ti02. ■ 

Colonel. Answer to letter from Board of Control, relative to the character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the Kast-India Company, in me internal affairs 
of the protected states, App. p. 25— flow far the strength and distribution of the 
British Indian army have been regulated by due attention to tlie changes that have 
occurred in our political position and relations to their actual condition, with references 
to the forces belonging to natives states on whose aid we could depend, or againet whose 
hostility we had to guard, App. p. 27-^ Ilqw far the principles of justice and expe- 
diency have been adher^ to by the i^st-India C’omp^ny in their conauests in India,': 
App. p. 26- - - Good intentions generally of the Indian Government, in tlieir proceedings 
witli the natives, App. p. 26— —What acquisitions of territory have bcoii made, and 
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wiiai noaiertBl change or enlargctnent of oiir political relations has been oflTected since 
1813, App. p. 24— ~Amo«nt of military force in each instance^ whether by express 
sHpuialion* by the ordinary effeets of our obligations, or as security against extraotxlinary 
Hsks^ App. p. 24-— —Financial eflTects of the conc^uests, and of tlie changes or enlarge- 
ments which iiave been made since 1813, App. p. 2b. 

Balasore. See * Danish Settlements in India.* 

Bankers. Connexion between bankers of India (of the sect of Jain), howerer scattered, 
who always act as a body, Malcolm 282. 

Bankok. Agreement between the ministers of Siam iind Captain Henry Burney, with 
respect to English vessels trading to Bankok, App. p. G27. 

Barlow t Sir George. See ' Governor-general.* 

Bamwall^ Licutcnaut-colunel. (Aiwilysis of hia Evidence.) — Situations held by witness, in 

India, 145 Etfoct of the system of subsidiary treatment in the state of Baroda, 14G 

—Beneficial results of the system to the country, 149' Fall off in reveinio owing to 

a depreciation in agricultural produce, 151, 154— Safety of ryots from oppression from 
the vicinity of the English states, to which they can retire, 157— Subsidiary troops not 
allowed to assist tho G<wemment in oppressing their ryots, IGl— Intt»rference cannot 
bo carried on with benefit to the people or ruler, unless princes be entirely controlled by 

tho Government of India, 1G5 No state in India has derived moro benefit from our 

interference than the Guicownr state, 1G7 State after tho prince became his oivii 

master, 107 -Disposition of Mahratta chiefs to bo parsimonious, ^ — <Suspicioii sub- 

jects have always bad of their princes, 173— Arab ZetnitKlurs are generally security 
for Govoriimeiit engagements, 17‘ V Superior state of the territory added to the C(>m- 
paiiy over the native states of Guicowar, 178— ——Revenue of ibe C-edcil Provinces, 180 

“Fall in prices in all agricultural produce since tho war, 1 86— There is a consiilcr- 

ablc decrease in revenue, and a fall of prices iu produce, 187. 

Baroda. ICiVecL of the system of subsidiary treaties in Baroda, J4G Bene- 
ficial results to the country, Barnirall 149 Fall off in revenue owing to a depreciafiou 

ill agricultural produce, Jiarnuuill 151, IG-l Safely of ryots- from f)p|>ression from 

the vicinity of tho British states, to which they can retire, Buruwall 157 •Subsidiary 

troops not allowed to aid the Governnient in oppressing ryots, BarnwnU 161- ^Is 

one of the richest cities iu point of commercial and monied capital, of its extent, in 

India, Malcolm 275 Nature of the interference of the British resident at that court, 

Barnewall App. p. GO Measures adopted by witness while Governor of BoRib«|^ 

Malcolm 130. 

See also ' Anund Uao Guicowar.’ ' Guicowar.* 

Batavia. Would have been more expensive to this country than it is worth, Alill 33. 

Bayhal. See ^ Raiia Juggut Sing.* 

Bayley, William Butterworlh, Esci. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Evil eflfieets of the suljsi- 

Jiary system , 294 Offices held by witness, 295 General causes of injurious tewlency 

of the subsidiary system on the Allied States, 302 Advantages enjoyed by imtive.s 

under British Government, 309-: Rights of interference under these treaties, 315- — 

Communication carrietl on between Government and residents, 317— Affairs settled in 

England generally ; cases in which Company exercises its discretion, 318 — Naturts of 

the Punchayet, 320 Cases under which British troops interfere with native powers ; 

circumstances under which refused, 32G Manner in which justice is administered gene- 

rally in those places with which we are connected by subsidiary treaties, 330-—— State 
of the Nabob of Bengal, who has long ceased to possess any power or territory in India, 
.333 “Resident at the Rajpoot States, 336^ Wars into which the British Govern- 
ment has entered have been generally brought upon them, iMl Consequences to the 

country of India generally owing to the extension of British conquests, 342— -People 
generally better off under the English Goiernmerit than formerly, 349— •Peaceable 
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state of the population in the old provinces, 351 State of the army in India; dangers 

which may arise to the Government from its present formation, 356-^-*— Difficulty of 
getting recruits in the Company's territory ; army now finds soldiers principally from 

^ the territories of the King of Oude, 361— —Opinion of witness on the scheme for doing 
with the Supreme Government, 363-— — There is a direct overland communication 
between Bombay and Bengal, 365. 

lielasore. See * Maha Chund.’ 

Beiiaick Rao. Stipend allotted to him and his descendants, 1803, by the East-Imlia 
Company, Jones, App. p. 171. • 

Benares. Was ceded to the Company in the year 1775 ; Asoph ul Dowlah the Vizier of 

Oude, Jones, App. p. 150 Circumstances under which this territory was transferreil 

to the East'India Company; amount of allowances to the reigning family, Jones, 
App. p. 170. 

Bengal, Nabob of. State of the Nabob of Bengal, who has long ceased to possess any 
power or territory in India, Bay ley 333— Nature of the compensation to the Nabob 
of Bengal and his family by the East-Iiidia Government, Jones, App. p. 170. 

Bentinck, Lord William. Minute by, dated 30th July 1831, relative to the endeavours 
of the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude to reform the administration 
thereof, App. p. 459. 

Bcrnr. Definitive treaty concluded with the Rajah of Berar, 1826, restoring to him i)urt 
of his property, Russell, App. p. 129. 

Beringpore. See ^ Saul Aumaun Sing.' 

Berit Jew Chohey. See * Nawul Kishwur.* 

Bherloop. See ' Sansaroo Hokar.* 

Bhoosla, Nature of the transactions between the British Government and this prince, 
Jenkins, App, p. 125— Agreement, in 1829, under which the British officers were 
withdrawn from the rajah’s army, Jenkins, App. p. 126. 

BhopauL See ' Naunidhur Khan.' 

B^w Ram Chunder Bullar, Sumiud granted to Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, reciting liis 
obedience and surrender of the fort of Mulhargarh; and the delivering in an ikarnameh 
or obligation of allegiance ; and conferring on the said Bhow Ram Chunder Bullah, in 
certain villages and lauds specified in schedule, duties of the said Jaghiredar and his ryots, 
App: p. 598— -Schedule of villages in the melials of Etawah and Mohasah, showing 
the temporary demand fixed till a regular settlement is made, App. p. 599. 

Obligation of allegiance and fidelity to the British Government, entered into and sub- 
scribed by Bhow Ram Chunder Bullah before the agent of the Governor-general in 
Bundlecund and Saugur, engaging to be obedient ; to hold no intercourse with marauders ; 
to give notice of invasion ; to refer disputes to the decision of the British Government ; 
not to assist enemies of the Government, or enter into the service of any chieftain without 
its sanction ; to furnish supplies to British troops passing through the iaghire ; to deliver 
up fugitive British subjects ; not to harbour thieves ; zemindars of villages to be respon- 
sible for stolen property of travellers; murderers and criminals to be given up, App. 
p. 600, 

Bhurtjoo Chobey, Widow of. Draft of a sunnud to the widow of Bhurtjoo Chohey, 
reciting the joint interest of the widow and Chobey Nawal Kishore in certain lands, and 
their agreement to hold their shares under a joint sunnud ; and reciting differences be- 
tween tliem, and that the widow had solicited to be put in possession of her own share ; 
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consequent divigion of the property, and rights and duties of the said widow and her ~ 

subjects, App. p. 594— List of me Yillagea forming die separate jagiiirc of the widow BHU— oUU. 

of Bhurtjoo Chobey, App. p. 595. 

Bhurtpore, Siege of this fortress by Lord Combermero, 1825; storming of the fortress; 
w^hich was gallantly defended, Jones , App. p. 166— Bishop Heber's remarks on the 
prosperous state of the villages belonging to die rajah of Bhurtoore, through whidi he 
passed, Crawfurd, App. p. 37— Probable consequences wliicii would have resulted 
from any failure of our operations against Bhurtpore, Jones, Ai»p. p. 312. 

Bhurtpore and Mc^herry, First alliance with these states, 1803, by wliich treaties diese 
states were taken under our protection, Jones, App. p. 176. 

Bijawur, Rajah of. Translation of the ikariiameh of the Rajah Riittiin Sing, rajah of 
Bijawur, engaging not to unite with the enemies of the Company ; to restrain relations 
from exciting sedition or disturbance in the British territories ; to deliver up absconiling 
subjects of the British Govcnimeut taking refuge in his territories ; not to harbour 
robbers ; inhabitants of villages to be responsible for robberies on travellers ; to deliver 
up murderers and criniinals taking refuge in his territories ; nor to bold intercourse with 
rebel chiefs; not to engage in quarrels with those obedient to the British Government ; 
to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders ; to give timely notice of any meditated 
invasion ; to find guides and supplies for British troops ascending the ghauts ; not to 
quarrel with rajahs and chiefs respecting villages, but to refer disputes originating with 
them to the British Government, App. p. — ^Translation of a siiniiud granted to the 

Rajah Ruttun Sing, tlie rajah of Bijawur, granting liim possession of certain villages 
in consideration of his obedience and delivering in the above ikarnaraeh, App. p. 555 
Names of the villages referred to in the above suniuid, App. p. 556, 

Bvghaut, See * Kurrum Sing.’ 

Board of Control, Establishment of tho Board of Control has operated both as a check, 

and, when wanted, as a support to the Directors, Russell, App. p. 1 10 Influence 

acquired by the Minister of the Crown in the superintendence of tho Indian Government 

through the medium of the Board, Russell, App. p. 140 Present system of direction 

and control are as good as any that could be devised for India, Duff, App. p. 148. 

Sec also ' Governor- General.’ 

Bombay. Peculiar advantages of this settlement to tlie British power in India, App. 
p. 359. * 

Sec also " Docks.’ ' Flax.’ ' ' Ship- building.’ ' Timber.’ 

Boojye, See " Maunbhund.’ ' Rooder Paul.’ 

Boondee, Rajah of. Treaty between the Honourable English I2ast-India Company and 
the Maha Rao Rajah Bisheii Sing Bchauder, rajah of Boondee, concluded by Captain 
James 'I od on the part of the Company, in virtue of full powers from tho Marquis of 
Hastiness, K. G., Governor-general, &c., and by Bohara Tolaram on the part of the 
raiah, in virtue of full powers from tho said rajah; stipulation, mutual friendship; Biitish 
Government takes under its protection the dominions of the rajah ; rajah acknowledges 
the supremacy of, and will co-operate with, the British Government; not to commit 
atTgression • not to enter into negotiations without the consent of the British Government ; 
disputes to* be submitted to the award of the British Government; rajah to he absolute 
ruler in his dominions, and British jurisdiction not to be introduced therein ; remission of 
a certain tribute by the British Government, also certain lands, according to schedule ; 
raiah to pay a certain tribute according to schedule ; to furnish troops, according to 

requisition, App. p. 596 Schedule of lands relinquished by the British (iovenimeiit to 

Rao Rajah Bishen Sing Bchauder, according to above treaty, App. p. 597- Schedule 

of amount of net revenue and tribute from lands held by Maha Rajah Scindia, to be paid 
henceforth to the British Government according to the above treaty, App. p. 597. 
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Boondela States, Native states under the protection of the British Government, but with- 
out subsidiary treaties. Mill 12— Origin of our connexion with Bundlecund, 1803 ; 
nature of the present arrangements with these chiefs, Jones, App. p. 177- 

Boulderson, Mr. See ' Khoodkhast.* 

Bourbon. Captured by the British under the administration of Lord Minto, Jones, App. 
p. 159. 

Bovahs, are a numerous and united commercial class, Malcolm 282. 

Boundaries. Stipulations in the treaty with the king of Ava as to tli^ settlement of dis- 
putes regarding boundaries, App. p. 613, 614. 

» 

British Force. Provision contained in subsidiary treaties, by which the Allied State agrees 
to receive and maintain a British force for the protection of the state. Rep. p. 105— —In 
some cases, princes who had engaged to pay a pecuniary subsidy for the maintenance of 
a British force have subsemicntly ceded territory in lieu of subsidy ; in recent subsidiary 
alliances this practice has oeeii generally adopted. Rep. p, 106. 

See also * Army.* ' Subsidiary Force.’ 

British Residents. See ' Europeans.’ 

British Ships. See ' Ava.* ' Ships.* 

British Stihjects. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties that British subjects to whom the resi- 
dent shall object shall not be permitted to reside in the territories of the subsidiary power, 

App. p. 600, 602 Also to deliver up absconding British subjects taking refuge, and to 

co-operate with oflicers sent for their apprehension, App. p. 600. 

Bugut Sing, llis power of defying the aumil unless backed by his troops, from his having 
nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with seven or eight guns, and a strong fort 
with a deep ditch, App. p. 492. 

Buis, See ' Thokur Jugrak.* 

Bundlecund. See ' Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar.’ * Boondela Chiefs.* 

Burmese. Conduct of this ])ower, 1823, on the commencement of the goveniment of Lord 

Amherst, Jones, App. p. 165 War declared, 1824; plan of the operations ; success 

of the campaigns; terms of peace; territory acquired by this wur, Jones, App. p. 165, 
166, See also * Ava.’ 

Burmese Frontier, Native states under the protection of the British Government, but 
without subsidiary treaties. Mill 12. 

Burmese War. Stipulation in the treaty with the king of Ava for the payment of a certain 
sum, as part indemnification for the expenses of the war, App. p. 613. 

Bvroiclee. Sec * Ram Sing.* 

Bussahir, See * Mehendra Singh Teeka.* 


c. 


(Cadets. Ages at which they can be sent to India, Russell, App. p. 141— -No class in the 
kingdom receives a better education than that from which cadets are drawn, Russell, 
App. p. 141. 

Calcutta College encourages those habits of early extravagance and debt which are the be- 
setting sins of India, Russell, App. p, 142. 

Calinger, Killcdar of. See ' Dareao Sing.’ 
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CanbiiL Intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a commercial nature. 

Rep. p. 104 Nature of the treaty entered into between the East-Indin Company and 

the king’ of that territory, M* Ciilloch, App. p, 8 Cause of the political connexion 

originated in the apprehension of a French invasion, Crawfurd, App. p. 33. 

Cami)s, Stations at which troops sliould bo stationed, instead of the present numerous 
posts. Tod, App. p. 83. 

OoTiHic, Major. (Analysis of his Evidence), — Offices held by witness in India, 487” 

Population of Guicowar territories, 489 ^IVeatios w ith that state, 4‘.)0 System of 

Government adopted on acquiring the Deccan ; alterations which it has since been 

deemed advisable to make, Present state of the Revenue, arising from tlie 

depression of agricultural produce, r)0*2. 

Qarnfitic. Nature of alliances with the Carnatic prior to Lord \\ elleslcy s administration, 

Jotus, App. p. 19G Terms concluded with the Nabob, 1801 ; provision made for the 

families and officers of his government, Joh(\s, App. p. l/l. 

Caste, Predilection for caste as strong as ever with the Hindoos, Russell 1 19. 

CEDED PROVINCES, 

1. Nizam, 

Progressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which Iiave been recovering in the 
same ratio as the rest of the Nizatn’.s country has declined, Russell 110, 

2. Guicowar, 

Superior state of the territory ceded to the Company over the native slates of G nick- 
war, liarnwall 178. 

See al-so * Guzerat.* ' Rampoor.’ 

Central India, 'rreutios guaranteeing protection and defenci* entered into with the chieis 
of Bundlecund, Ceiilnil India, and Rajpootana, APCullocli, App. p. 9. 

Ceylon. See ' Dutch Settlements.’ 

Chaplin, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Sitnationslicld by witness, 30:| -Im- 

provement of the state of the inliabitanis of the Deccan, after they were under the charK« 

of the British, WH In the first instance, no courts of law were iiitro«liiced ; jiidieiul 

niVairs were conducted by collectors; since that courts have been introtluccd, 314 
Objections wliich have been principally urged against subsidiary system, 518 While 
the upper orders were generally averse to the change of government, the lower preterretl 

it on account of their . increased security, 519, 520 hVdiiig of the uijper classes 

toward the British Government, 522 Consequence ot the partition of prriperty, 
520, 527. 

Charter. Diillculty of making equitable arrangement on the close of the present charter 

of the East-lndia Company, App. p. 148 ^Dilliciilty of nflordmg such eqintul)le 

compensation as may not occasion a stop or derangement m the machine ot government, 

App. p. 14«. 

Checks, Sec ^ Residents.’ 

Chiefs of India. Statement explanatory of the nature of the rclatioiLs subsisting belwccii 
the British Government and the several states and chiefs of India, Jones, App. p. lu.h 

Child, Governor. Cause of his war with the Mogul empire, and disastrous consequence 
thereof, which stopped the desire of conquest for a considerable period, and caused Euro- 
pean possessions to be only subservient to the purposes of commerce, yyalker, App, 
p. 324. 

China, State of the Company’s relations, both political and commercial, with the empire 
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of China^ has been considered in a former Report in connexion with the important ques- 
tion respecting the monopoly of the China trade^ Rep, p. 104. 

See also ' Ambassadors.’ 

Chobey Chittersaul, Translation of the ikarnameh of the Chobey Chittersaul and the 
mptner of Chobey Chittersaul, reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh, and the 
resumption of the fortress of Calinger by the British Government, and engaging to 
abstain from friendly intercourse with rebel chiefs ; not to enter into disputes with the 
chiefs obedient to the British Government ; to guard passes of the ghauts ; to give 
timely notice of invasion ; to furnish guides and supplies to British trgops ascending the 
ghauts ; to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire ; to have no connexion with 
marauders; to give up subjects of the British Government absconding; zemindars of 
villages to be responsible for robberies on travellers ; murderers and criminals to be given 
up ; and to do other acts of obedience, App. p. 567. 

Translation of a sunnud granted to Chobey Chittersaul and his mother, granting them 
possession of certain villages in consideration of obedience and delivering in the above 
ikarnameh ; also list of the villages, App. p. 569. 

Chobey Salagram. Translation of the ikarnameh of the Chobey Salagram, reciting the 
breach of a former ikarnameh and the resumption of a fortress by the British Govern- 
ment, and entering into engagements relative to rebel chiefs ; disputes with obedient 
chiefs ; guarding passes of the ghauts ; giving notice of invasion ; finding guides and 
supplies for British troops ; residing on the jaghire ; holding no connexion with ma- 
rauders ; giving up British subjects absconding ; not harbouring thieves ; and doing other 

acts of obedience, App. p. 575 ^Translation of a sunnud granted to Chobey Salagram, 

granting him possession of certain villages, in consideration of his obedience and deliver- 
ing in the above ikarnameh ; list of the villages referred to therein, App. p. 576. 

Christianity, Doubts whether natives of India can ever be converted, Russell, App. p. 138 
—Conversion will bo preceded by an advance in knowledge and power, wholly incom- 
patible with their submission to our sway, Russell, App. p. 138. 

Chukary, Rajah of. Translation of a sunnud granted to the Rajah Bajee Behauder, rajah 
of Chukary, granting him possession of certain villages in consideration of his obedience, 
and his having delivered in an ikarnameh, App. p. 553. 

Chunder Seekhur Opadeea, See ^ Nepaul, Rajah of.' 

Civil Establishments. Ilow far the civil establishment of the several presidencies and 
agencies have been regulated, so as to secure efficiency and economy, M'Cvlloch, App. 
p. 14 ; Hill, App. p. 17 ; Baillie, App. p. 27 ; Wilder, App. p. 30 ; Munro, App. 
p. 65 ; Pitman, App. p. 71 ; Tod, App. p. ^ ; Malcolm, App. p. 105 ; Gardner, 
App. p. 116, 

Civil Offices. Committee appointed, 1828, for the purpose of inquiring into the state of 
those establishments, M*Culloch, App. p. 14. 

Civil and Military Administration. Interference by the Elast-India Company in the 
affairs of native states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military 

administration of our allies, Jones, App. p. 279 With the state of Oude, Jones, 

App. p. 279 With Mysore, Jones, App. p. 285— With Travancore, App. p. 287 

WithGuickwar, App. p.296— — Nagpore, App. p.298 Sattarah, App. p.299 

Holkar, App. p. 300 Nizam, App. p. 300 Of interference with respect to the 

protected states, that is to say, states which are entitled to our protection, but which do 
not stand to us in the relation of subsidiary allies, Jones, App. p. 309. 

Civil and Military Offices, Evil effeots of the exclusion from offices of natives, Russell, 
App, p. 143 — -"-No native in a. civil office can sit down before the youngest writer, 
Russell, App. p. 143 ^■■■■In the army no native can rise to a rank that will place him 
above being commanded by an English serjeant, Russell, App. p. 143. 
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Clavering, General. Uis opinion of the injustice of depriving our allies in India of every 
vestige of military power, Jones, App. p. 276. 

Close, Major. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witness in India, 369—— 
Nature of treaties between East-India Company and Scindia, 376— Interference of the 
Company has a beneficial efiect on the prosperity of the inhabitants, 382, 384— 'Sub- 
sidiary system is calculated to promote the interests of English Government, and to 

increase the prosperity of the country at large, 399 The system has not answered so 

well under Mahomedan governments as Hindoo states, 400 — — Explanations concerning 
treaties with Scindia, 406. 

Cochin, The intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a commercial nature. 

Hep. p. lO'l Oppressive nature of the subsidy paid to the Company, Munro 244—249 

—Insurrections to which the country had continually been subject were the only 
remedy against the oppressions and exactions of the government, Munro 2515 •Insur- 

rections now less likely to occur, because the government is supported by the British 
power, Munro 254 Insurrections formerly the only remedy of the people, now hope- 
less, Munro 255 Great improvement in agriculture and commerce during witness's 

residence, Munro'I7\ — ^ — Nature of the subsidiary treaty concluded with the rajah of 

Cochin, 1809, with the East-Iiidia Company, M*Ctilloch, App. p. 8 Condition of 

the Rajah of Cochin ; subsitly paid by him towards tlefrayiiig the expense of troops, 

Jenkins App. p. 127 Outrage committed on the British resident, 1808, in attempting 

the life of General Macaulay, Jones, App. p. 158 — —Nature of the alliances of the East- 
India Company with this power, from the earliest treaty* to the present time, Jones, 
App. p. 175. 

See also * Ambassadors.* 

Colabha. First treaty concluded with the chief was 1822 ; nature of these engagements, 
Jones, App. p. 178. 

Colapore, In 1812, engagements were first contracted between the East-lndia Company 
and this prince, Jones, App. p. 178* 

Colapore, Rajah of. Articles of agreement concluded between Shajeo Chcttrapiitty 
Maharaj Kurraveer, the rajah of Colapore, and the British Government ; reciting a pre- 
vious treaty, and certain mi sunders tandings since ; such parts of former treaty not affected 
by the present are to remain in force ; rajah to reduce his army to the peace establish- 
ment, and not raise a force likely to endanger Uie public trancpiillity without consent of 
Government ; rajah to attend to the advice of the British Government ; independence 
of the rajah not diminished as a sovereign prince ; rajah not to molest certain parties 
named ; certain districts ceded to the rajah ; rajah recognizes an award of the British 
Government ; not to grant an asylum to rebels or enemies ; robbers and criminals to bo 
given up ; rights of certain persons named to certain lands ; remuneration to bo given 

for certain rights invaded, App. p. 612 Articles of agreement, or preliminary treaty, 

concluded between the rajah and the British Government, reciting breach of the abovi3 
treaty, particularly as to the strength of the army ; limitation thereof ; certain territories 
taken possession of by the British from breach of faith ; guarantee of the British pro- 
tection, extending to the descendants of certain parties ; villages taken possession of by 
the rajah to bo restored to the right heir ; certain place freauented by robhc'rs given up 
to the British ; British garrisons to bo admitted into the rajah's territories, who is to hear 
the expense ; pecuniary remuneration to be granted for certain aggressions ; raiah to bo 
guided by the advice of the British minister ; parts of the former treaty not uffcxited by 
the present to remain in force, App. p. 629 Definitive treaty according to above pre- 

liminary treaty, App. p. 631. 

Collection of the Revenue. Inefficiency of the local officers of Oude, aided by the troons 
of the king of Oude, to collect the revenue thereof, from the disordered state of the 
country, App. p. 460. 
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Colleges. See ^ Calcutta.’ ‘ Haileybury.* 

Colonization. No sprinkling of colonists in India ; if allowed to colonize, would render 
them a support upon which wc could rely for the preservation of the empire, Malcolm, 
App. p. 103, 

Commissioners. See * Political Agents.* 

Concans. Rapid improvement taking place in the Concans, Malcolm 278. 

Conquests. Financial effects of the conquests, and of the changes or enlargements of our 
political relations, which have been made since 1813, McCulloch, App. p. 12 ; Hill, App. 
p. IG , BaiUie, App. p. 26; Wilder, App. p. 29 ; App. p. 46 ; Mwwro, 

App. p. 65 ; Pitman, App. p. 70 ; Tod, App.p. 79 ; Malcolm, App. p. 100 ; Gardner, 
App. p. 115; Russell, App.p. 137; App.p. 146 Causes of the rapid con- 

quests of the British powers in India, Close, App. p. 21— —Territories and tributaries 
acquired in India since 1813; name of each stale, date of treaty or cession, par- 
ticulars of tribute, acquired territories, population and surface of square miles, McCul- 
loch, App. p. 5. 

Conquest in India. See * Government of India.* 

Contracts. Manner in which constant oppression and habitual breach of contracts in Oiule 
have destroyed the confidence of the people in their rulers, App. p. 460. 

Coombs, Captain. See ' Achecii, King of.* 

Cornwallis, Lord. Manner in which he was led into wars on his arrival in India, Russell 75. 

Court of Directors. See ^ Directors, Court of.* 

Courts of Justice. From the disorder of the district of Oude, courts of justice and 
police would be almost nugatory, App. p. 492, 

See also ' Justice, Administration of.* 

Crawfurd, Mr. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witness in India, 531- 

llefercnce to a letter delivered in by witness, 532. 

Crime. Capital of Oude and its environs are the scenes of nightly robberies and murders, 
aud roads in the vicinity are so beset with thieves that no person can pass without pro- 
tection, App. p. 460 Manner in which crime is promoted by the extortions of the aumils 

or revenue farmers in Oude preventing the cultivators obtaining an honest subsistence, 
and forcing them to join predatory tribes, App. p. 488, 

Criminals. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for the delivery up of criminals taking refuge 
in allied territories, App. p 600. 

Cucheerah and Nagode. Translation of an ikarnatneh, or obligation of allegiance, pre- 
sented by Laul Shew, rajah of Cncheerah and Nagode, engaging not to protect marauders, 
not enter into disputes with the servants of the British Government; to guard the passes 
up the ghauts ; to prevent marauders entering the British territories ; to give timely 
notice of any meditated invasion ; with other engagements of obedience and allegiance 

to the British Govermnent, App. p. .521 Translation of a sunniid to Laul Shew Rajah 

Sing, granting him possession of certain villages, in consideration of his obedience and 

delivering in the above ikurnameh, App. p. 522 List of the villages mentioned in the 

above suunud, App. p. 523. 

Curr€ 7 icy. Plan in progress for equalizing the currency of India; injurious consequences to 
the shroffs, or money-lenders, Malcolm 281. 

Cutch. Nature and extent of this province ; administration of justice, Malcolm 289, 291 
Since the subsidiary alliance, this province in a comparative state of tranquillity. 
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Afa/co/m ^91— Value of this country from the navigation of the Indus by steuiu-hoals, 
Malcolm 291— Engagement of the Last-1 ndia Conmany to guarantee tlie power of the 
Rao of Cutch, and the integrity of his dominions, MCulloch, App. p* 10^— Nature of 
the eng^ements with the government of Cutch, Jones, App. p. 157— —Causes of our 
first alliances with this state the necessity of defending that petty state against the 

Ameers of Sind, Jones, App. p. 238 Extracts from despatches from the* Court of 

Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions 
with the state of Cutch, App. p. 385. 

Cutch, Rao of. Treaty with the Rao of Cutch of 18th June IHIG, siipplemental to that 
of the IGth January 18 IG, confirming former treaty, and relinquishing a certain sum in 
rupees, being the amount charged for military expenses ; also renouncing annually two 
lacs of corries, agreed by the said treaty to bo paid by the Rao, App. p. 5S5. 


D. 

Danish Settlemenis in India. Scrampore, near Calcutta, Belasore, and 'rranquebar belong 
to the Danes, Mill 2G. 

Dareao Sing. Translation of the ikarnamch of the Chobey Dareao Sing, late Killedar of 
Calinger, reciting the breach of a former ikarnamch, and resumption of the fortress by 
the Governinent, and engaging not to hold friendly intercourse with rebel chiefs; not to 
enter into disputes with chiefs obedient to the Government ; to guard pusses of tin* 
ghauts against marauders ; to give timely notice of any meditated invasion ; to fumisli 
guides and supplies for British trocjps ascending the ghauts ; to reside in one of the 
villages of hisjaghirc, and not elsewhere without permission of the British (loverimient ; 
to have no intercourse with marauders ; to deliver up ahscoiuling subjects of the British 
Government ; not to harbour thieves ; to deliver up murderers and criminals; and other 

engagements of obedience, App. p. 562 Translation of a snmmd granted to Chobey 

Dareao Sing, grantiiighim possession of certain villages in cmisideratiun of his obedience 
and having delivered in the above ikarnamch ; also list of the villuges referiXMl to therein. 
App. p. 5G3. 

Debt. See ^ Guicowar,’ 

Deccan. System of government adopted on acquiring the Deccan ; alterations which it 

has since been deemed advisable to make, Carnac .50(> Present state of the revemn? 

from the depression of agricultural produce, Carnac ,502 Improvement of the state of 

the inhabitants of the Deccan after they were under llic charge of the British, Chaplin 50^ 
Manner in which judicial affairs were formerly conducted ; courts have been intro- 
duced, Chnplm 514. 

See also * Natives.’ 

Delhi, Happy condition of the people of Delhi ; better off than subjects of neighbouring 

states, H ilder47i Came under British protection, 1803; stipends allotted t«j the 

family then reigning, Jones, App. p. 171. 

Dependent States. See ' Loans.’ 

Dewan. Different results of managing districts through a dewan, M^Cnlloch 7- Natun* 

of government in India by dewan, 40— Opinion on the interference of the choice 

of dewan or minister of native princes; cases in which this j)owcr has been exerciKe<l, 
Jones, App. p. 260. 

Dewanny. The dewanny or collection of the revenue of frugal, Behar, and Orissa, granted 
to the East-lndia Company by the Mogul Shah Allum in 1765, Jones, App. p. 149. 
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Diplomatic Expenses, May bo deemed excessive^ some reductions have b^n made ; there 
IS abundant room for still ^eater^ CVau^urd/App. p. 41. 

See also * Ambassadors.’ 

Directors, Court of. Improvements suggested in the formation of the Court, Russell, 
App« p. 141— —Want of effective responsibility, and unsteadiness and qhatige of purpose, 

arising from the frequent change of chairmen, Russell, App. p. 14^- -Th^/plpesent system 

of direction and control as good as any that could be devised for, India, Duff, App. 

p. 148- Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to th6 Goyenior- general 

in Council at Bengal, relative to the political transactions with the states df Oude, Nag- 
pore, Kattywar, Ilydrabad, Cutch, Mysore, Travoncore, App* p. 37ti. , 

See also * Governor- general.’ 

Disputes. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties to refer disputes to the decision of the British 
Government, App. p. GOO. 

Docks, Capacity of tlie Docks at Bombay, which are capable of containing ships of any 
force, Jones 346. 

Dooab, Valuable tract of territory in the Dooab, situated between the rivers Jumna and 
Gauges, acquired from Scindia, by the treaty of Sevijc Aujengaum, App. p. 154. 

Doorgunpore, See ' Laul Aumaun Sing.’ 

Double Governments, Evil effects of double governments and conflieting authorities, and 
opinions of Sir Thomas Munro and Lord Wellesley thereon, App. p. 463. 

See also ^ Subsidiary System.* 

Dubey, Sheikh of. Translation of the preliminary treaty with the Sheikh of Dubey, stipu- 
lating for the surrender of certain guns and vessels ; Indian prisoners to be delivered up ; 
troops not to enter the town to lay it waste ; and, as a mark of consideration towards 
his highness the Imaun Sahib bin Sultan, the fort and towers are not to be demolished. 
After execution of engagements, Mahomed bin Kaya bin Zaal to be admitted to the 
same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly Arabs ; cessation of hostilities, 
except that the boats of said Mahomed are not to go to sea, App. p. 604, 

Duff, Capt. J. G, What acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material 
change or enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1818> App. p. 
145 — Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Goverranent with the several states 
under its control, App. p, 145— -Character and extent of the interference exercised by 
the East-lndia Company in the internal affairs of the protected states, App. p. 146—— 
Duties of residents and political agents, App. p. 146 ■ - — Financial effects of the conquests 
and of the changes or enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 
1813, App. p. 146— How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian army 
have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 
position and relations, and to their actual condition, with references to the forces belong- 
ing to native states on whose aid we could depend, pr against whose hostility or insubor- 
dination we have to guard, App. p. 147 — —How far the civil establish'ments of the 
several residencies and agencies have been regulated so as to secure eifl&cdency and economy, 
App. p. 147— How far residents and agents have been subject to the necessary checks, 
App. p. 147— How far the existing system of Indian government or home direction and 
control has been successful or calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the several gradations of government 
direction, control, or influence, and if any, what chaise is necessary or advisable in the 
constitution of the Home or Indian Government, App. p. 148. 

Dutch. Motives which led them to venture into the Indian Seas ; their first object was to 
acquire fortified settlements ; their progress was marked by every kind of secret and 
open violence against those who attempted to share their advantages; their feelings 
and proceedings against the Portuguese ; manner in which the$e nations obtained their 
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Dutch Settlements, Dutch possessions on the continent of India were ceded by tlic King 
of the Netherlands^ in 18*24, in exchan^ for the British settlement of Boncobleii, Rep. 
p. 103 « . Dutch, settlements on the Continent of India, and on tlie Island of Ceylon. 
were, during Sir John Shore’s administration, taken possession of by expeditions fitted 
out from Madras by Lord Hobart, Jones, App. p. 151. 

Duties. Stipulations in subsidiary treaties respecting^ the fixing the amount of duties on 
merchandize. App. p. GOl. 
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t>pulenee and power, though regarded by the natives witli hatred and jealousy. U^alker, 
App. p. 321. 

See also * Portuguese.’ 


E. 


East^India Company. Cause of success of the English in India more to bo found in the 
ability of their servants abroad, than in the wisdom or stability of the views and principles 
of the Home Government, Muiiro, App, p. 05. 

See also ' Board of Control.’ ' Charter.’ ‘ Directors.* * England.’ ‘ Trade with India.' 

Edmonstone , N. i)., F’sq. Cliaracter and extent of the interference exorcised by the East-lndia 
Company in the internal affairs of protected states, App. p. 41— How fur the strtMigth 
and distribution of the British Indian army haVe been regulated by due attention to the 
changes that have occurred in our political position, &c. with reference to the forces 
belonging to native states, on whose aid wo could depend, or against whoso hostility we 
have to guard, App. p. 47— -What acquisitions of territory have been made, and what 

material change of our political relations has been etfected since, App. p. 42 Actual 

condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several states under its 

control, App. p. 42 Amount of military force required, whether by express stipula- 

lation, &c. or as security against extraordinary risks, App. p. 4‘d Einancial oift?cts of 

tlie conquests, and of the changes and enlargements of our political relations which have 
been made since 1813, App. p. 40. 

Education. Objections to the colleges of Hailey bury and Calcutta, Russell, App. p. 142 

Disadvantages of Haileybury, Russell, App. p. 14*2 Mischiefs of tiio college at 

Calcutta, Russell, App. p. 142 System of education whicli would bo best suited to 

those sent to India, Russell, App. p, 14*2. 

Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstnart. Extract from a Minute of the Honourable Mouiitstuart 
Elpbiustone, late Governor of Bombay, dated *3d May 18*20, resnecling the affairs uf flu‘ 
Guicowar, App. p. 392— —Substance of a letter from the Honourable Mountstnart 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, to his highness Syajee Row Guicowar, dated Ik! April 
1820, App. p. 398— Answer to circular from Boartl of Control, relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East-lndia Company in the internal alfairs of 
the protected states, App. p. 117.— Strength and distribution of the Indian army, how 
far they have been regulated by due attention to our political position with other states, 
with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we depend, and those 
against whom we have to guard, App. p. 121— —How far the principles ot justice and 
expediency have been adhered to by the East-lndia Company in their conquests in India, 
App. p. 120— Good intentions generally of the Indian government in their proceedings 
with the natives, App. p. 120— — Acmiisitions of territory wliicli have been made, ami 
what material enlargement of our political relations has been etlected since. 1813, App. 

p.ll7. 

a See also ^ Natives of India.’ 
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Enemies. Observations showing the power and extent of tho enemies the ipii|?itish Govorn- 
ment have to fear^ who look with jealousy on the extent of its posseMtoes in Ii^dia^ 

Walker, App. p. 327, 360 Provision contained in subsidiary treaties for protection 

of the British Government against all enemies foreign or domestic. Rep. p. 105 j App. 

p. 600. 

England, Motives by which British merchants were actuated upon their first trading to 
India ; habits of piracy in tlie Indian Seas rendered arming the vessels necessary. Walker, 
App. p. 322. 

Envoys, Special. Manner in which the intercourse between the Company and the states of 
Nepaul and Ava might be kept up by occasional special envoysV' instead of residents at 
tho respective courts, which would relieve the Company from considerable annual expense^ 
Rep. p. 104. 

Etawah, See ^ Bow Ram Chunder Bullcr.’ 

Europeans . British residents at Travancore and Cochin were employed in ship-building 

and private trade, Munro 266 General good conduct of British residents towards 

natives, Munro 268 Benefit to India which must arise from introduction of capital, 

enterprise, and science of Europeans, Malcolm, App. p. 103— <-«Behaviour of Indian states 
towards mercantile adventurers from all European nations was uniformly friendly and eu' 
couraging ; policy which actuated the reception of Europeans with inanifestatioas of joy ; 
causes which led to the interruption of tins harmony. Walker, App. p. 322. 

European States. See ^ Ava, King of.* 

Expenditure of India. Observations showing tlie evils of the revenue of India being insufli- 
ciont to meet its expenses, and upon the consequent necessity of reducing the expenditure. 
Walker, App. p. 337, 338. 


F. 


Farming System. The desolate and deserted state of one of the finest portions of Oude, 
and in fact, of India, in respect of fertility of soil and goodness of climate, affords a me- 
lancholy proof of the oppression occasioned by the farming system, App. p. 461. 

See also ^ Aumils.* 

Female Influence. Manner in which female influence in Oude causes the distribution of 
high and lucrative offices among persons in the lowest grades of society, App. p. 487, 48^. 

F erruckabad. Ceded to the East-India Company, 1802 ; stipend settled on the nabob ; 
payments to relations and dependents, Jones, App. p. 171. 

Fines upon Succession, Opinions of Sir J. Malcolm on the Nuzerana ; familiarity of natives 
with this form ; its popularity with landholders, on account of tlie certainty it gave to 
succession to property, Malcolm, App. p. 400— —Objections of the Supreme Government 

to its adoption, Malcolm, App. p. 409 Suras which the Bombay treasury would have 

received if this law had existed, Malcolm, App. p. 409— Right of particular jaghircnlars 
to have their claims admitted ; state of their lands owing to uncertainty of succession, 
Malcolm, App. p, 410 Grounds on which the Government are not obliged to acknow- 

ledge the rights of jaghiredars to fines upon succession, Malcolm, App. p. 410. 

Flax. Of a good quality is the produce of our territories in In^ia, Wrdker, App. p. 346. 

Foreign Powers. Provision contained in subsidiary treaties by which the prince agrees to 
abandon all political intercourse with other powers, except through the medium of the 
British Government, and binds himself to refer to the latter all disputes that may even- 
tually arise with other powers. Rep. p. 105 ; App. p. 600— Further provision that thqy 
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shall nfdt (B^ler into tho service of any chieftain witliout the sanction of the British 
Gorerniheht^ App. p. 600. ^ OR— G A R. 

Foreign States. Names of forei^jn independent states, Uep. p. 103. 

Fortifications, Principles npoii which the agents of the Coinpaiiy early began their appli- 
cations to the ditlerent govorninents in India for leave to fortify tlicir factories, and in 
which no difficulty was experienced, 1\ nlkcr^ P« 

France. Tho Frcncli began to establish themselves on the coast of roromandal towarils 

the end of tlic seventeenth century, tVnIker. App. p. 3*2*4 Danger wo have to fear 

frr;ni France, wlio will eventually exert her utmost to gain possession of power in India, 

Walker, App. p. 3*28, 330 ; App. p. 360. 

See also ‘ Scindia.' 

Free Trade, Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for free trade with the ports of the sub- 
sidiary power, App. p. 601. 

Frontier. Northern Frontier of the British possessions in India, Mill 16 Frontier of 

India, case cf its defence. Mill 35. 

French Possessions in India. Pondicherry, Mahe, and some other places, Mdl 25. 

Fntteh Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to Hajnh Futteh ^^ing, of Nahan, conferring 
on him and his heirs certain lands with their rights and appurtenanees ; certoin forts takLMi 
possession of by the British (lovernment, and certain other forts ilisjoined from, ami 
others annexed to, the Raj of Sirnioor ; those places not to bo laiil claim to by the 
rajah ; not to interfere in the niunagcment of the Raj ol Sirmoor without consulting 
British officer stationed there; to conform to stipulations and pay strict obtHliouce to tho 
Briti.sh (Jovernment ; to join with troops in case of war ; to make roads twelve feel broad 
throughout the territory ; in case of failure in above stipulations, or eiuToaching on the 
j)osscssions of others, he will be disj)()ssossed ; to promote the wellare of ryots, extending 
cultivation, and distribute justice ; look to seetirity ol roads; not to exact Irom ryots 
more than their engagements ; to make them happy and contented; ryots to consider the 
rajah as their rightful lord and obey him, App. p. 581. 


G, 


iJardner, Hon. Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.;— Offices held by witnc.s.s h» 

40t<k— ^Nature of the comu?ction between Nepaul and the Indian (loverumcnt, 4R5— — 
Inliabitants of Nepaul are Goorkahs, and are entirely and strictly Hindoos, 120 

Though differing from the Newars, who are Bhoodisls, 421 Nature of their govtuii- 

ment 427 State of the peasantry, who can be bought and sold. 430— I hey form 

an inconsiderable portion of the inhabitants, 436) Manner in which British temtones 

are secured against the danger which formerly existed from the Nepaul stale, 438-^ 

State of the Nepauleso army and its discipline, 447 Education aniongM he 

451 Administration of justice, 454 Of public works, 455 Of agriculture, 4^0 

—Commerce, 457 (if climate, 462 Character and extent of the iriterterence 

exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of the protected states, App. 


p. 114. ^ , 

Strength and distribution of the British Indian army ; how far they have been regulated 
by political position, with reference to forces belonging to native states on 
could depencL or against whose hostility we have to guard, App. p. ^ ^ 
principled of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the 

Li. in Ind|., App. p; 1 111— AenUition. nf Icr.toji n..d., .nj^idni. 

rial change of our political relations ha.s been effected since 1 pp* p. 

dition of the relation of tho Indian Government with tho several states under lU coutro , 

VI. 4 () 2 
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App. p. 1 14«— ^Amount of military required in each instance^ whether stipu- 

lation, by the ordinary effects of our treaties, or as a security against e^traoijhnary li&s, 
App. p. 114— Financial effects of the conquests and changes or enlargements of our 
political relations since 1813, App. p. 115. 

Ghaut^,, Stipulation contained in subsidiary treaties for the Allied Power to guard the 
passes of the ghauts gainst marauders, App. p. 554. 

Gciburdhur Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to Goburdhnr Sin^ of Dhamee, on con- 
dition of maintaining twenty beegarahs at Sainbaloo, to make roads twelve feet broad„ 
Nuzzcrana remitted ; to join with troops in case of war, App. p. 581. 

Golundauze, See * Artillery.’ • 

Gopaul Laul. Translation of the ikarnamoh of Gopaul Laul, reciting the resumption of 
certain lands by the British Government, and the receiving certain otliers in exchange, 
and engaging not to hold friendly intercourse with rebel chiefs, nor quarrel with those 
obedient to the British Government ; to deliver up British subjects absconding, and to 
co-operate with those in search of fugitives; to obey civil and criminal courts; not to 
harbour thieves ; zemindars of villages to be responsible for property of travellers stolen, 
or for the apprehension of the offender ; to deliver up murderers and criminals, and to do 

other acts of obedience, App. p. 577 Translation of a sunnud granted to Gopaul Laul, 

granting him certain lands in exchange for others, in consideration of his obedience, and 
fuimiing the terms of the above ikariiameh ; list of the villages,, App. p. 578. 

Gopml Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to Dewan Gopaul Sing, granting him 

S ossession of certain villages in consideration of his obedience; necessity for his ren- 
eriiig the inhabitants contented and grateful by his good government ; to afford no 
asylum to robbers ; inhabitants to acknowledge his title, and to offer him no opposition, 

App. p. 561 Schedule of the villages composing Dewan Gopaul Sing’s jaghire, 

App, p. 561. 

Goorkak. See ^ Nepaul.’ 

Government of India. How far the existing system of India government or homo direction 
and control are calculated to s\icceed in maintaining the requisite vigour, consistency, 
promptitude, and unity of purpose, &c. has been successful ; improvements of which the 
system may be susceptible, M*Cnllocfi, App. p. 14 ; Hill, App. p. 17 ; Baillie, App. 
p. ‘27; Wilder, App. p. 30; Mnnro, App. p. 05; Pitman, App. p. 71 ; Tod, App. 
p, 80; Malcolm, App. p. 105; Gardner, App. p. 110; Elphinstone, App. p. 121; 

liussell, App. p. 140 ; Duff, App. p. 148 Actual condition of the relation of the 

Indian Government with the several states under its control, M*Culloch, App. p. 5; Hill, 
App. p. 15 ; Baillie, App. p. ‘24 ; Wilder, App. p. 28; Edmonstone, App. p. 42 ; Pit- 
man, App. p, 07; Tod, App. p. 74; Malcolm, App. p. 92; Gardner, App. p. 114; 
Russell, App. p. 130; Duff, App. p. 145— —Good intentions generally of the Indian 
Government in their proceedings w'ith the natives, McCulloch, App. p. 13— —How far 
have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to, Hill, App. p. 16 ; Baillie, 
App. p, 26 ; Wilder, App. p. 30 ; Munro, App. p. 65 ; Pitman, App. p. 70 ; Tod, 
App. p, 82; Malcolm, App- p. 104; Gardner, p. 116; Elphinstone, App. p. TiO; 
RussM, App. p. 138. 

Instructions from this country, both from the £ast>India House and British Govern- 
ment, have been unceasing to prevent aggrandizement by conquest. Mill 42, 57 ; Russell 

75 ^British Government should be nominally as well as really extended over these 

territories. Mill 43, 44, 49— The whole government and revenue of India should be 
taken, and pensions allowed to the native princes as soon as such arrangement could be 

made. Mill 65 Our largest acquisitions in India have been made since the express 

orders of the Legislature in 1784 against further extension of territory, Russell 75 

Opposition of every Government against aggrandizement of territory, Jenkins 276- ■- ■ 
Useless to look for any means of maiutaining our footing in India but by the cultivation 
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And of our intrinsic strengtli, to exclusion of all reliance on our forciLMi 

relationafef'i&y thing but a grailuul preparation for the entire conquest of ike continent, HOV. 

Jcfikiks 270*--^Nece8sity for placing our chief rolianco on our military forck^ Jtlnf co/m 
281“Principal danger to the Government to be apprehended from native troops, 

Russell P33. 

Effect of the substitution of oiir Government for the misrule of the native princes on 
the prosperity of the agricultural uiul coiiiiiiercial part of the population, Malcolm 278 

Bad effect of the systems introduced by Europeans insteacl of the old governments, 

Malcolm 281 On account of the complete cliange in our situation within ttie last fifteen 

years, a reconstruction of our local rule is necessary, Malcolm 28-1 Inexpedient both 

in a financial and political point of view to continue the administration of India by the 

multiplicity of European officers hitherto employed, Malcolm 285 Local checks mi 

governors of provinces no longer practicable, Ainlcolm 285-— «— -Salutary intluence of tbe 

maxims of our Government unon the minds of the natives, Malcolm 2S9 Opinion of 

witness as to the eligibility or establishing a local government for C'entral India, Malcolm 

292 Opinion of witness on the scheme <»f doing away the Siij>rerne Government, Unylctf 

363 Upper orders generally averse to the change of government ; the lower prefer it on 

account of their increased security. Chnjdin 519. 529— Feeling of the upper classes 

towards the British Government, ChajAin 522 Beneficial results of admitting natives to 

participate in, Russell 140— Their introduction would be a work of iliflicully and danger, 

Russell 141— —Akbcr, who governed India well, used lliiuloos.tbe natives of the country, 

Russell 143 Policy of this country to maintain the nativi* states now existing ; every 

effort should be made to prevent tbe whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule, 

Malcolm 277 Effect of the states of India losing their native governments ; dangers 

which would result from the extinctiou of the upper classes, Malcolm 277*~~*Prolectiou 
given by the British Government must render it beneficial to a great proportion of the 
agricultural classes, Malcolm 280— Classes which may be excejitcd \ nature of these 
offices, Malcolm 281. 

Political object of importance to attach the siq^erior classes our government, and to 
use them as our chief instrument for the administration of our b'astoru Empire, Malcolm 

281 Commercial classes ilecidcdly benefiiod by our rule, Malcolm 281— Slight tie 

any class have to the British Governrnent, Malcolm 281 Necessity of deference to the 

higher classes in India in order to avoid rrc(jiient n'volfs, Atalcolm 281— —Opinions of 
witness as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to themselves, with reference to 

the agricultural and commercial classes, Atalcolm 2S2 People generally better off’ 

under the British Government tlnin formerly, Raylcy 349— —Difficulty of controlling the 
extravagance of the respective governnicnts. Hilly App. p. 17— Politics of no nation 
administered with greater regard to justice than that of India, Hilly App. j). Iff— -r- Sug- 
gestions for improvements iu eitlior fixing the Governors’ permanent residence at the 
IVesidencies, or empowering the executive to proceed with regularity during their absence. 

Hill, App. p. 18 — - — Suggestions as to alterations proposed in the government of India, 

Malcolm, App. p. 105 — 107. 

Governor -general. It appears desirable that the Governor-general should bo relieved from 
the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct his mind to the political and 
general government of t!ie whole empire, Alunro, App. p. fffi — — Opinion of witness as 
to the expediency of decreasing the power anti interference of the (iovernor-gmieral in 
the local governments, and relieving him from many matters of detail, Elplunstone , App. 
p. 121 -45overiK>rs should luive commissions from the King, as the commanders- in- 

chief have now; good effects which would result from this arrangement, Elpkinsioncy 

App. p. 122, 

Sir George Barlow succeeded to the office of Governor-general in virtue of a pro- 
visional appointment, upon the death of Lord C-ornwallis ; (’oiirt of Directors wished his 
continuance ; the Grenville Administration appointed Lord Lauderdale, whom the Court 
refused to appoint, or to displace Sir George Barlow, who was removed by an exercise of 
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the prerogative of the Crown for the 6rst time; Court afterw»t!iA| the 

appo^ment of Lord Miiito, Jones, App. p. 155. 

No state in India has derived more benefit from our interfereiicl? than the Gui. 

epwar state, ilf/rwwaW 167 State after the prince became his own master, Barn* 

loall 167 Superior state of the territory added to the Company over the native states 

of Guicow’ar> Barnwall 178 Revenue of the Ceded Provinces, narnwall 180 Effect 

of the treaty with the Guicowar of Guzerat, Malcolm 277 Population of Guicowar 

states, Variiac 487 -Treaties with that state, Cariiac 490. 

Agreement of the East>India Company to furnish this prince with troops, &c. on 

account of treaties entered into between them, APCulloch, App, p. 7 Nature of the 

treaties entered into with the princes of that family, owing to the state of mind of the 

head prince of that house, Elpninstone, App. p. 119 Arrangements with Guicowar have 

been considerably modified since the original subsidiary treaty, 1802, Jenkms, App. 

p. 126 ^Treaties with this state, Jones, App. p. 167 Conduct of Syajee towards 

his creditors, who were guaranteed by the British Government; consequent sequestration 

of his provinces by Sir J. Malcolm, Jones, App. p. 167 Nature of our treaties with 

this ally, from 1773 to the present period, Jones, App. p. 174 During Lord Wel- 
lesley’s government, Jones, App. p. 20V) Of interference by the East-lndia Company 

in the affairs of this state, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military 

administration of tlie country, Jones, App. p. 296 Conduct of Colonel Walker in the 

reformation of the civil and military establisnments, Jones, App. p. 296. 

Extract from a Minute of the Honourable Mounstuart Klphinstone, late Governor of 

Bombay, dated 3d of May 1820, respecting the affairs of the Guicowar, App. p. 392^- 

Substance of a letter from the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 
bay, to his Highness Syajee Row Guicowar, dated 3d A])ril 1820, App, p. 398-*’ ■ 

Translation of a memorauduai under the seal of his Highness Syajee Row Guicotyar, 
App. p. 399— Means taken to insure the payment of debts due from this state guaran- 
teea by the East-Iiidia (\^mpany ; Extract of a Minute of Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay, 30th Nov. 1830, App. p. 400. 

See also ^ Banxla.’ ^ Guzerat,’ 


iruidcs. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for the allied power to find guides for British 
troops ascending the ghauts, App. p. 554. 

Gurhwal, Rajah of. Copy of the sunnud granted to the Rajah of Gurhwal, under the seal 
. and signature of the Governor-general, granting to the rajah the whole of the territory 
of Gurhwal, with certain exceptions ; rajah to make such settlement as best calculated to 
promote the happiness and welfare of the inhabitants ; to govern with ftistice ; to collect 
revenues and appr<^riate them to his own use ; to prohibit traffic in slaves ; beegarahs, 
or supplies for troops, to be furnished on requisition ; facility to be afiforded British sub- 
jects trading ; not to alienate or mortgage possessions without consent of the British Go- 
vernment ; while conditions observed, rajah and his posterity guaranteed possession, and 
will be defended against his enemies, App. p. 605. 

Guzerat States. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without 
subsidiary treaties, Atill 12. 

Guzerat, In Guzerat, tlioy are in as prosperous a state as when the cession was first made, 
Malcolm 278— —Advantages of this province, from its particular position, iu respect to 
other powers in India, App. p. 359— -Wealth, both landed and commercial, very 

great, App. p. 35V) -Necessity for increasing rather than diminishing the strength of 

the Britisn iu Guzerat, App. p. 361— Minute of the Governor-general in Council at 
Port William, dflfcted 22d September 1810, on the subject of this province, App. p. 363. 

Articles of Convention between the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, President and 
Governor iu Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Honourable East-india Com- 
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pany ptLPt, and Ro vjee Appajeo for and on belialf of Atiimd Uao Guicowar , , 

Scnakwatele-Shumshere Behaucler of tlie other part, for the socurity of the doiiuuioii 
and jf^verument of the Guicowar in Gu/erut, App. p« 518— » Agreement i^acluded 
between tlie resident at Baroda and Anund Ruo (luicowar, conliriniiig ugreemehts made 
by Ilowjce Appajee with the Governor of Bombay on behalf of the Guicowar, App. 
p. 519. 

Gj/a Purshaud Chobey, Translation of the ikarimmeh of Gya Btiishaud Chobey* reciting 
the breach of a former ikarnamch and rosuiu))tion of the fortress of Galinger by tlie Britimi 
Government, and engaging to abstain from friendly intereourso with rebel chiefs; not to 
^«tcr into disputes with chiefs obedient to the Hritisli Government ; to giianl the passes 
of the ghauts ; to give notice of invasion ; to furnish guides and supplies to British troops ; 
to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire ; not to slielter marauders ; to give iij> 

British subjects absconding; zemindars of villages to be responsible ft)r robberit‘s on 
travellers; to give up murderers and criminals, and to do other acts of obedience, App. 
p. 570— Translation of a sunnud granted to Gya Purshaud Cliobey, granting him pi>s- 
session of certain villages in consideration of obedience, and delivering in the above 
ikamameh ; list of the villages comprised therein, App. j). 571. 


H. 

Haileybury, Objectioiiablo nature of this establishment, Jiussvll, App. p. 142 Partak<’s 

of the disadvantages of both colleges and schools, RusavU, App. p. 142. 

Hassan bin AIL Trattslation of the preliminary treaty with llassan bin Ali, stipulating 
for the delivery up of certain vessels ; Indian prisoners to be given up ; Flassan bin An 
to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 605. 

Hassan bin Rctma, Translation of the preliminary treaty with Ifassan bin Rama, stipulating 
for certain places remaining in the hands of the British (a<»veriiiiient ; that certain vessels 
shall bo surrendered to the ISritisli ; Indian prisoners to be given up ; after exocutifui of 
those engagements Hassan bin Rama to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
with the friendly Arabs, App. p. OO'k 

Haxtingjs, Lord, llis declaration of the jjolitical supremacy of the British after the close 
of the Mali rat ta and Pindarry wars. Jam's, App. p. JOd — - — Ilis opinion of the efficiency 
of native artillery, which he considers as expert as our own in the u.sc of a single piece of 
ordnance, Jones, App. p. 274. 

See also ' Acheen, King of Oude.* 

Hairass. Prosperity of the native government at, Crawfurd, App. p. 37. 

Heber, Bishop, See ' Bhurtpore.’ 

Hereditary Nobility, See ‘ Jaglieerdars/ ' Sirdars.’ 

Hill Chiefs. Systenn of defensive arrangements entered into with the Hill chiefs, 1814, on 
the conclusion of the Nepaule.se w ar, Jones, App. p. 178. 

Hill, D. Esq. Answer to Circular from the Board of Control relative to liow far flic sfrenglh 
and distribution of the British Indian army has been regulated by duo attention to the 
changes that have occurred in our political position and relations, and to their actual con- 
dition, with reference to the forces belonging to native elates, on whose aid we could 
depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard, App. p. 1 7— Character and 
extent of the interference exercised by us in the internal affairs of the protected states, 
App. p. 16— —How far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by 
the East-India Company in their conquests in India, App. p. 16— Good intentions 
graerally of the Indian Government in their proceedings witli the natives ; how far the 
principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to, App. p. 17. 
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lliDKS. 

, , What acquisitions of territory have been made, and what materia|&eteliifi»^^ 

IJl D. . ; iflnenJf^/Oiir politioal relations has been effected since 1813, App. »»i*Aqliual con- 

di^id% 4 rf^ the relation of the Indian Government «vith the severed statee^ilder its control, 
. 15*— •Amount of military force required in each instance, whethw by express 

Stipulation, or as security against extraordinary risks, App. p. 16--— Financial effects 
of the .conquests and of the changes or enlargements which have been made since 1813, 
App. p. 16. 

Hindoor, See * Ram Sing.’ 

Hindoos, Predilection for caste as strong as ever with the Hindoos, Russell 110^.,,.. 
Would be readily received into the Mahoniedan religion, Russell 139. 

llindostan. The character of tameness and submission which have been indiscriminately 
ascribed to the natives of llindostan does not apply to them ; they are a martial race, 
tlevoted to arms and their peculiar institutions ; they have been found a constant and 
formidable enemy ; they may have made a formal submission, and consented to pay 
tribute, but have never, without the utmost impatience, suffered their internal adminis- 
tration to be conducted by another. Walker, App. p. 330. 

Hislop, Sir T. His opinion of native artillery ; testimony of their bravery at the battle 
of Maheidpore, where they served their guns till they were bayoneted, Jones, App. 

p. 276. 

Hobart, Lord. See * Dutch Settlements.* 

Holkar. Treaties concerning, Russell 132 ; Malcolm 277 Beneficial effects of llu* 

alliance of Mulhar Row Holkar, Malcolm2^^ Nature of our treaties, Jenkins, App. 

p. 127 — ^Resident fixed at his court, and a British force is stationed in his dominions to 
maintain the tranquillity of the country, Jenkins, App. p. 127 — ^Conduct of this prince 
on the breaking out ot the war with the Piudarries, 1817# App. 161— ——De- 

struction of his army at the battle of Maheidpore, under the command of Sir J. Malcolm, 

Jones, App. p. 162 Interference by the East- India Company in the affairs of native 

states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military administration of 

that country, Jones, App. p. 300 Nature of the treaty concluded with Holkar in 

January 1818, guaranteeing, in consideration of ceded territory, the internal tranquillity 

of his territories, McCulloch, App. p. H ^^IVeaty with him, by which he agreed to 

receive an accredited agent at his court, Russell, App. p. 1 29 Treaties with this 

prince, Jones, App. p. 238. 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao, Nature of the engagements of the East-lndia Cgmpany with this 
prince, 1818, Jones, App. p. 179. 

Horse Artillery, See ‘ Ameer Khan.* 

Hostilities, Provision contained in subsidiary treaties for mutual co-operation in the event 

«jf hostilities with other powers. Rep. p. lOo Manner in which hostilities are continually 

kept up in the kingdom of Glide, between the king’s troops and the zemindars ; hostilities 
carrying on in the immediate vicinity of the capital, App. p. 460. 

Hydrabad, Bad government of this territory ; discontent of its sovereigns ; dilapidation 
of its resources ; Government incompetent to manage the territory, Crauxfurd', App. 
p. 34— Nature of the engagements concluded with the Nizam in 1800, &dmonstone . 
App. p. 105— Consequences of these engagements in our connexion with his successor, 

Edrnonstone, App. p. 48^ Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to the 

(iovernor-£rencral in Council at Benj^al, relative to political transactions with Hydrabad. 

App. p. 384. 

Hyderabad, in Scinde. Treaty with the Government of Hyderabad in Scinde, providing 
for mutual friendsliip; not to covet each other’s possessions ; use of the river and roacb 
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<0 tmderi of Hiiidostan^ on certain conditious ; paMporU to be granted 
m eiU||llU^^titie8 now fixed not to be varied ; former treaties^ not altered by the preacnt^ 
to reA&itf^m Ibroe ; friendly intercoarse to be kept up by the doepaloh of takeeU;'' App. 
p. 634-*i«**<^pplemental treaty; dutiee to be uiKler eanotion or British Goyenuhent; 
.'ineatie to be taken for the suppression of plunderers ; copies of treaty to besctll'to Meor 
Roostum Khan« it being binding on him as to the opening the Iudus> App^' p, 


Vt. 

iHtntK. 

indHjav. 


1 . 


Indenmification, Stipulation in the treaty with the King of Ava for th'e iudeinnifieation of 
persons compelled to take part in the war, App. p. 614. 

Independent StcUes, Names of foreign independent states. Rep. p. 103. 

India, State of the Indian Empire in 1813, as compared with its present extent. Tod, 
App. p. 72, 

See also * Government of India.’ 

Indue. Survey of that river under witness’s tiirection ; perfect practicability of navigating 

the river to a considerable distance by nteam, Malcotm, Apj>. p. 101 Mission of 

Lieut. Burns up that river ; results expected from, as to a knowledge of the navigation of 
that river, Malcolm , P* 40;)— Agreement in certain treaties for the use of the river 

foi* the merchants of llindostan, on certain conditions, App. p. 634. 

Sec also * Cutch,* 

Insurrection. Not much danger of insurrection while Indian governments are properly 
conducted, McCulloch, App. p. 12. 

See also ^ Invasion.’ 

Intelligence Department, Manner in which the Intelligence department of the kingdom of 
Ou(& is rendered nugatory, from its being rented out by the aumil to a creature of his 
own ; consequent impossibility of the truth ever reaching the head of the government, 
App. p. 489. 

Invasion. Route by whicli every invader has entered India, from the time of Alexander 
down to that of Nadir Khan, Walker , App. p. 328— -Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, 
that the subsidiary power shall give timely notice of any meditated invasion, App. 

p. 600. 


. 1 . 


Jagheerdars, In the estimation of their countrymen are a hereditary nobility ; value to 
natives of association with tliem, Malcolm^ -^PP* P* lOl— No change has been made in 
our relations with the northern jagheerdars since first established (1818) and settled 
(1822), Malcolm^ ^PP* P* Maintenance of the jagheerdars and sirdars in their 

S resent stations is quite essential to enable us to raise to tuiat rank and consideration we 
esire those who distinguish themselves in the public service, Malcolm, App. p. 414. 

See also ' Nuzerana.’ 

Jaut States. Native states under the protection of the British Goveriunent, but without 
subsidiary treaties. Mill 12, 

Jtwtt, Captured from the Dutdi under the administration of Lord MinCo, Jonee, App. p. 159, 
^ VI. 4 P 
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J^fnri^, Jkichard, fesq. M.P. (Analysis of his Evidehce.)- — 

i*esidrace in India, 275 — -^^-^pinion of witness upon 
our subsidiary treaties in India^ and of tlieir effcKjt upoil'-ifei 

inent: Of the respective territories to which they relate, 276 Op'positkh of every 

govdHhmeiit against aggrandizement of territory, 276— Great proportion of^ power has 

arison fron^ the subsidiary system, 276- Nature of our first connexion with India, 276 

. - ..iRo venue and charges of several states subject to subsidiary treaties, 276—— Natural 
effect of such alliances as subsidiary treaties is to lessen tlie energy and self-dependence 
of the native state, *276. 

General benefit of direct interference and control over the subsidiary states, 276— ~— 

Effect of the subsidiary system on the states of Central India, 276 Useless to look for 

any means of maintaining our footing in India, but by the cultivation and improvement of 
our intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations, for any thing 
but a gradual preparation for the entire coiujucst of the continent, 276. • 

(Second Exatnination.) — Justification of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars in India, 619. 

Jenkins, 11,, Esq. Character and extent of interference exercised by the East-India Com- 
pany in the internal affairs of the protected states, App. p. 124 — 128. 

Johore, Sultcm of. Treaty with the Sultan and Turnongong of Johore, stipulating for 
peace and friendship ; sovereignty and i)roperty of Singapore ceded to the East-lndia 
Company ; pecuniary consideration given by the Company ; Sultairs acknowledgment 
thereof ; Sidtan and Turnongong to be treated with due honours when residing at or 
visiting Singapore ; pecuniary consideration to be given the Sultan to leave Singapore 
and reside on his own estate; definition of the property ceded; Sultan while residing 
at Singapore to enter into no alliance, or maintain correspondence with any power, with- 
out the consent of the British Govcriimcut ; in case of distress in their own territories, 
an asylum and protection to be afforded ; mutual agreement of non-interference in each 
other’s affairs ; means to be used mutually for the suppression of robbery and piracy 
within the Straits of Malacca and other places ; free trade to be admitted in the 
Sultan’s dominions, and British to trade to the ports of Johore on terms of the most 
favoured nation ; retainers of the Sultan deserting from his service not to remain at 
Singapore ; retainers’ names to be registered ; former conventions annulled, except as to 
any right previously given the Kast-Iiidia C’cmpany over the island of Singapore, 
App. p. (K)8. 

Jones, B, /V., Esq. Letter from B. S. Jones, Esq. to the Right Honourable (Charles Grant, 
enclosing three documents, ihz. a summary statement explanatory of the yirogress of the ter- 
ritorial dominion and political connexions of the British (iovornmeut in India, 176r)— 1832; 
a statement, showing the nature of the relations at present subsisting with the several 
states and chiefs of India ; a review of the system of subsidiary alliance w'ith reference 
to its subserviency to British interests, and to its operation on the character and condition 
of the native states in which it has been established, App. p, 149— Letter from B. S. 
Jones, P2sq., to I^ieutcnant-Colonel Alexander W alker, respecting the extent of the Indian 
possessions, App. p. 316. 

Jones, Sir iJ. See ' Persia.’ 

Jooffgyl Purshaud, Translation of an ikarnameh or obligation of allegiance by Dewan 
Jooggul Purshaud, engaging to Lave no intercourse with marauders, or permit them to 
reside ; not to enter into disputes with the servants of the British Government ; to 
deliver up subjects of the Britisli Government abscoiiding, and to co-operate with British 
otlicers in finding absconders; not to permit thieves or robbers to reside, and if property 
stolen, zemindar of the village to be answerable for it ; to deliver up persons anvenablc to 
the British laws for murder, App. p. 531— Translation of a sunnud granted to Dewan 
Jooggul Piirshaud, granting him possession of certain villages, and also anoither village 
in lieu of one formerly belonging to him, but since tranaferfed to anotlier persoQ> in con- 
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App. p. 

Seo also ‘ Govoriinieiit of India.’ 

Justice, ^yimiiiistrutioii of. Dislike of iho natives of India to our forms of instico • ..«od 

If t /} i »'» tJ^Kse who franuMl Ur* present sys- 

tem. App. p. MJ -Obser\alions tlic-reiipon, show itiff that pmise is due to die 

pn iciple. but that the system is detective iii practice and inapiiliciihle to circiiinstaiices • 
evils of the arrears ot untried causes, and reason thereof, I/ W/.vt, Ani). p. d ll Mr, 
Ihero IS no system ol civil or cnimiial iusticc in the iiiti’iior of Omlo, uor rai/it bo 
^App T districts IS eiitru.sto<l to low iiidivicUiul.s of the meanest 


K. 


Kajee Biikhtav'ur Sin^r Thappa. See ‘Nepaul, Kino* of/ 

Kaltywar. Nature and extent of this province ; ailministration of justice, ]\J(dcolm2\)l 
_ JliXtrac^s from despatches from fin* C’ourt of J)irc*ct<)r.s to the CJovenior-ifcnoral in 

e omicilat Beiijral relative to political transactions at Kattywar, App. i>. .*580- Kxtract 

i«niuto of Sir John Malcolm, governor of Uombay, dat(*d dOth Nov. 1830 Api) 

p. 403 -DistribuUou of the countries of Rally war and Mahee ( ’ountu muon- tribularV 

princes and chiefs, Malcolm, Ajip. p, 103. ^ ^ 


Kheirabad, Manner in which it aboumls w ith turbulent and refractory zemindars, each hav- 
ing follow'ers, and power to awe the aumil unless backed by Ins Iroop.s. App, p. 402. 

Kltood-khasi, Mr. Bonldorson’s description of llie tenure <tf land by a khood-khast ryot 
and the consequence of attempts to eject, Crawfurd, App. p. 38. ^ 

Khyloor, Seo ' Muha Chuiid.* 

Kliyrj>onr, Chief of. Treaty with Mccr Kooslum Kliaii, ebief of Khyrpoor; eniraging for 
fricn<lsliip ; not to covet possessions of the other ; use ef the Indus and roads of Sdiide 
granted to the British (ioveriimeiit for the riiercliaiits of Hiiidoostau ; sfateineiit of 
duties to be furnished, and traders, not to sutler hinderaiice in transactin'^^ their birsiucss 
App. p. 632. ’ - 


Kooar Purtauh Sin^r, I^’orni of asniinud to be granted to KooarPnrtaub Sing, under the 
seal and signature of the Governor-general in Council, reciting the possession of certain 
lands by the father of Kooar, and the unequal disposition of his ]>ropi’rty at bi.s death, 
rendering all his sons independent of each cither* necessary interposition of the BritiHli 
Government, recognizing Kooar as the successor of his father, and conlirniing him in 
possession of his father’s jaghire, on condition of his making suitablo provision for bis 
brothers and sisters and their families, and reciting the tielivery of an ikarmimch by 
Kooar, binding himself, among other things, to leave to his younger brothers the unmo- 
lested possession, during their life-time, of certain lands theivinufter particiilarizi'd ; 
certain lands specified in the schedule to tho suniuid granted to Kooar Purtuub 8irig^ and 
his heirs in perpetuity, rerit-free, in possession of which they will not be molested so lou" 

VI. 1 P 2 
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M obedient ; mutual duties of Kooar Puftaub 

^ beduie of the villages gi*anted by the suunud, App. p. 

■ ATooftidf^i ■ ""iSee ' ' Rana Bhoot Sing.’ ■’ 

Kotdh* Flourishing condition of this province, which has been remarked by <^ry Knglish 

traveller, Crawfurd, -^PP* P* ^ Embarrassments occasioned by the cOi^^uct of the 

BriCish Government, Jones, App. p. 3X2 Attempts to form a separate principality for 

* ^ "* * *r»n_ Arhr\ if\ 312. ^ 


the regent of Kotah ; failure of the negotiation, Jones, App. p. 
See also * Maha Rao Omed Sing.’ 


Kiirrum Sing. Sunnud to Rajah Kurrum Sing of Putteala, for pergunnahs, Mahala, ^kc. 
under the seal and signature of the Governor- general in Council, reciting thacp-opcration 
of the rajah with his troops, conferring certain pergunnahs on him and his heirs for ever, 
with the sayer duties and rights and appurtenances, in exchange for a certain nuzzerana j 
British Government to protect and support the rajah in the possession of his territory ; 
rajah to take possession under this sunnud, but not to encroach on land beyond the limits 
of the pergunnahs enumerated ; incase of war, rajah, on requisition, to furnish troops 
and beegarahs ; to do justice, and promote the welfare of the ryots ; ryots to consider tne 
rajah their rightful lord, to obey him, and pay their revenue punctually ; to promote 
eijitivatioii, and be loyal and obedient, App. p. 583. 


Another sunnud to the Rajah Kurrum Sing for the thakoorae of Bughaut and Juggut- 
gurh, under the seal and signature of the Governor-general, reciting the co-operation of 
the rajah with his troops, conferring on him and his heirs for ever certain pergunnahs with 
sayer duties, in exchange for a certain sum in rupees ; British Government to protect and 
support the rajah in possession , rajah taking possession not to encroach on the posses- 
sions of another ; in case of war, troops to join British forces ; mutual duties of the rajah 
and ryots, App. p. 584. 

Kiirtoar. See * Roy Mungrao Dee.’ 


L. 

Lahore. Object of the treaties between Runjeet Singh and the East-India Company, 
McCulloch, App. p. 8; Jones, App. p, 184. 

Land Revenue* Justifications of the alterations introduced by Colonel Munro into the land 
revenue system of Travancore, Jones, App. p. 292. 

Laid Aumaun Sin^. Translation of an ikarnarneh or obligation of allegiance presented by 
Laid Aumaun Sing of Souhawul and Rygown, engaging not to protect marauders or hold 
intercourse with them ; to avoid disputes with the servants of the British Government ; to 
refer disputes to the decision of the British Government, and to abide thereby ; to make 
no reprisals for past injuries or seek redress by force ; to guard passes up the ghauts ; to 
prevent marauders from entering British territories; to give notice of any meditated inva- 
sion; not to obstruct British troops ascending the ghauts, but to find guides and provi- 
sions ; to deliver up British subjects absconding and taking refuge in his territories ; not 
to. give certain rebels shelter or protection, and to do other acts of allegiance to the 

British Government, App. p, 526— ^'Franslatiou of a sunnud granted to Laul Aumaun 

Sing, granting him possession of certain villages in consideration of his obedience, and 

the delivering in the above ikarnarneh, App. p. 528^ Statement of the villages in Tuppa 

Souhawul and Rygown, Talook, Doorgunpore, and Beringpore, referred to in the above 
sunnud, App. p, 529. 

ijnul Shew, Translation of an ikarnarneh or obligation of allegiance presented by X^aul 
Shew, Rajah of Cuchoerah and Nagode, engaging not to connect himself with marauders or 
to afford them any asylum, and to abstain from all intercourse with them ; not to enter into 
disputes with the servants of the British Government ; to guard the passed up the ghauts ; 
to prevent marauders entering the British territories ; to give timely notice of any raedi- 
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{ with otlier 6ugajg;^nta of obedmica and allo^aoM to the Britnli Govam* 
^P' f • ^T'^TransWtion of a sumiud to Laul Show Raja Sing, granting him 
pOliimQO <M certain villagi*$ in consideration of his obeilieucc and Uie d^ifering in ^ha 
above ikarnaine|i> App. p. 52 2 — List of the villages mentioned in Uu> abpve smmud. 
App. p. 623. 

Sec also ' Cucheerali.’ 

Loans, Objection to loans from dependent states« or rather unwilling contributioni ext6rted 
by fear of power, from the destruction of confidence which they occasion ; ridicule by 
Runjeet Sing at the idea of gratuitous nrotcx'tion, upon the occasion of a loan being 
demanded ; satisfaction that the state of the finances enable the rer)aynient of these loans, 
App. p. 466, 467. 

Lucknow, Subsidiary treaty with the nabob of, Russell 76 lias survived more vioissi- 

tudes that any state with which the British Government was ever connected in India, 
Malcolm, App. p. 93. 


M. 


Macauley, General. See ' Cochin.' 

Macherry, See ' Bhurtpore.’ 

McCulloch, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidtmee.) — General character and nature of our 
subsidiary treaties in India, and of their etlect upon the good government of tlie respective 
territories to which they relate, 1 Evil consequences which have residuxl, 3— Diffi- 

culty of retracing our steps, 13— — DitVerent results of managing districts through a dewan, 

7 In the case of Mysore tlie plan succeeded \ in the Nizam's country the exporituent 

has not succeeded so well, 7. 

Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and extent of inter- 
ference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal ailairs of the protected states, 

App. p. 11 How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian army have been 

regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position gud 
relations, and to their actual condition, with references to the forces belonging to native 
states on whose aid we c«)uld depend, or against whoso hostility wo have to guard, 

App. p. 1*1 How far the principles of justice and expediency have been edhere<l to 

by the East-liidia Company in their conquests in India, App. p. Id—* — *Goud inten- 
tions generally of the Indian Government in their proceedings with tlie natives, App. p. 1*1. 

What acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change or enlarge- 
ment of our political relations has been cIIocUkI since IH13, App. p. .5— Actual 
condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several states under its 

control, App. p. 5 Amount of military force required in each instance, whether 

by express stipulation, by the ordinary cftects of our obligations, or as security against 

extraordinary risks, App. p. 10 Financial elVects of our con(tuests and of chanties <»r 

enlargements of our political relations which have been made since 1813, App. p. 12. 

Maddock, Mr. Memorandum on the affairs of Oude by the resident, .Mr. Maddrx-k, Aj)p. 
p. 47-2. 

Maha Chund, Translation of a sunnud to liajali Maba Chund, of Delasporo, reciting his 
submission to the British Government and casting off connexion with the (A)orka staU* ; 
confirming him in possession of his ancient territory of Khyloor, in conformity to a pro- 
clamation of the Governor-general ; and stipulating that he shall not ally himself with 
the Goorka state or with any enemy of the Company ; but to remain obedient ; to aid the 
Britisli troops with his forces ; to provkie supplies and conveyance of baggage j no tribute 
or pecuniary indemnification to be required ; to promote the happiness and comfijrt of hi'- 
subjects, App. p. 580. 
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Mtfhgi Raq iBuhen Sing, See 'Boondee, Rajah of/ ,, 

Mql^^ii^Ojned Sm^ Sunnud under the seal and signature of the in 

<5buUCu W"^^ Rao Omed Sing^ of Kotah, granting him the si^r^p^^^jlertaiu 
{places end tile relinquishment of the tribute of Shahabad duo under th^TpS^siohs of a 
treaty concluded at Delhi, App. p. 603, ' ^ ’ 

M«hniq. vSee ^ Kurrum Sing/ 

Make, A French settlement in India, Mill 25. 

Mahratta States, States under the protection of the British Government, but without 

subsidiary treaties. Mill 1*2 Justification of the Mahratta war, Je?wAr<nj .619 

Policy of the wars with these powers, Malcolm 277 Prosperous state of the Mahratta 

ceded provinces, Malcolm 278— Disposition of Mahratta chiefs to be parsimonious. 
Bar nw all 169. 

Ancient power and constitution of the government of the princes of these governments, 

Close, App. p. 20 Causes of the wars with these states, Edmonstone , App. p. 52—— 

Court of Scindia the only Mahratta court at which a resident should be kept, 2^od, App, 

p. 88 Cause and conduct of the Mahratta war by the Marquis of Hastings, Jones, 

App. p. 160 Declaration of Lord Hastings at the close of this war, of the supremacy 

of the British power in India, JoneSy App. p. 163, • • 

Causes which led to the decline of the Mahratta states, and to the British ascendancy, 
IValker, App. p. 350. 

See also * Peishwa.’ ' Scindia.* 

Malacca, Was ceded by the King of the Netherlands, in 1824, in exchange for the British 
settlement of Bencoolen in Sumatra, llep. p. 103. 

See also ^ Johoro.* 

Malcolms Sir Jo/m. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Opinion of witness as to the effect of 

subsidiary treaties in India, 277 Which have been formed either for the purpose of 

defending ourselves through them against our enemies, or for maintaining that general 

tranquillity which we pledged ourselves to protect at their original formation, 277 

Formation of these alliances with tlie Nizam and the Peishwa on going to war withTippoo 

Sultaun, 277 Policy of the war with the Mahrattas in 1802, 277 Good result of 

the subsidiary treaty with the Peisluva in thi.s war, 277 Klfcct of the subsidiary treaty 

with the Guicowar of Gnzerat, 277 —Subsidiary alliance formed for the protection of 

the Hindoo Rajah of Mysore, upon tlie death of Tippoo Sultaun, 277 ^Treaty with 

Nagporc, 277 With Mulhar Row Holkar, 277 Necessity has forced us to con- 

tract these alliances, 277— —Results of the subsidiary treaties, which have been very 
dependent upon the characters of the princes, their ministers, and the British representa- 
tives employed at their courts, 277— Beneficial effects <^f tlie alliance of Mulhar Row 

Holkar, 277 Good conduct of the native troops of the Mysore, 277 State of the 

Nizam before the formation of the subsidiary treaty, 277. 

Evil consequences of the treaty in this country, 277 Policy of this country to main- 

tain the native states now existing; every effort should be used to prevent, the whole of 

India becoming subject to our direct rule, 2/7 Effect of the states of India losing their 

native governments ; dangers which would result from the extinction of the upper classes, 
277 — ■ — Effect of the substitution of our government for the misrule of the native princes 
on the prosperity of the agricultural and. commercial part of the population, 278—— 
Condition of the Malwa provinces, 278— Prosperous state of the Mahratta ceded pro- 
vinces, 278 In Guzerat they are in as prosperous a state as when the cession was first 

made, 278— Baroda is one of the richest cities in point of commercial and monied capital 
of its extent in India, 278— T he Mysore is in as good a condition under our government 

as it was under that of Tippoo, 278 Slate of the Peishwa ; causes of its declension 

in prosperity ; effect of Mr. Elpbinstone’s government, 278 Rapid improvement taking 

place in the Concaiis, 278 No measures so essential to the good government of 
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of tile natives to share in the administration, 279— 

of in Pombay under witness’s jjovernment, 279 Employment given to 

Sir* Elphinstone, who concurred with witness in his views of mising theiiv to 

Establishment of Uie privileged classes of the thsccuu by Sir. 

Elphiiist^e ; good results which have followed, 279. 

(Second E.\ainination.) — Protection and peace given by the British Govanmient must 
render it beneficial to a great proportion of the agricultural classes, 280— 'lixcopt the 
classes of do.syes, dessrnookhs, paleles, and others, hereditary district and village officers, 

280— Nature of these offices, 281 Political object of importance to attach the 

superior classes to our government, and to use them as our chief instruments for tho 

administration of onr Eastern Empire, 281 Bad effects of the systems introduced 

by Europeans instead of the old government, 28 1 Mass of enUivators emoy trnn- 

t|uillilY? and are therefore benefiled by the change, 281 ‘C'oimnercial classes decidedly 

benefited by the introduction of our rule, 281— Slight tie either class have to the 

British Government, 281 Plan in progress for ecpializing the currency ; injurious 

consoqnonces to tho shroffs or money- cliangers, 281— As much ilunger to be appre- 

licuded from political as religitais zealots, 281 Necessity of placing onr chief reliance 

on our military force, 281 Necessity of deference to the higher classes in India, in 

order to avoid fretjiient revt)lts, 281' Oj)inion of witness us to the tyranny of tlie 

native princes when left to themselves, with reference to the agrieultural and commercial 
classes, 282 Conscqiicncc.s of any attempts to injure ryots, 282. 


No system for the collection of the public revenue more calculated to bo beneficial to 
cultivators, than that cstahlishcd iiiider native administrations in India, 282- Oppres- 

sion of agriculturists hy Jeswunt- Row 1 lulkar and tho Pi nda roes, 282— — — -Conno^ition 
between the hankers of India (of tlu* sect of .Jain), Iniwcver scattered, who always act 

a.s a body, 282^ Bovahs are also a numerous and united commercial class, 282 

On account of the complete change in onr situation w ithin tho last litteen years, a recon- 
struction of onr local rule is necessary, 28i Inexpedient, both m ffnanciul and 

political point of view, to continue to administi*r India hy the multiplicity of European 
officers hitherto employed, 28.'')— -—Local cheeks on govtuTiors of provinces no longer 

practicable, 28r> No war has ever l)t*eii umlertaken which might have been avoided, 

28G Effect <jf the establishment of our supremacy on onr military reductions, 287 

Consequence of the defensive system on onr military expenses. 287, 288-< Salutary 

influence of the maxims of onr (Jovernrneiit iqxm the minds of the natives, 289-- 

Nature and extent of the provinces of Kattywar and (hitch atiministiatioii of justice, 291 
—Now’ placed under the authority of the political coiiimissicniers of (jiiKerat, 291 
C’utch is gov’^erned by a prince who is the head of the Jarajah tribe of Rajpoots, 291 
■ — -SiiK^e tho subsidiary alliance, this provinco in a comparative state (»f trampiillity , 29J 

.Value of this country from the iinvigTition of llie Indus by steam-boats, 291— 

Opinion of witness as to the eligil>ility of establislnng a government of (’entral India, 292. 


Answer to C’ircular from Board of (hmlrol rt'lalivt! to cbaracti'r and extent of the 
interference exercised by the East-ludia C’oinpany in the internal atVairs of the protected 

states, App. p. 94 How the strength and distrihntion of the Indian army have been 

regulated by due attention to tlio change’s that have occurred in onr political position 
with reference to the forces beh)nging to native stales on whose aid we could depemd, or 

against whom wc have to guard ,*Ai)p. p. 104 How far the principles of justice and 

Spediency have been adhered to by the East-Iiidia C’ompany in ihcir conquests in InUia, 
App. p. 104. 

Acquisitions of territory since 1813, App. p. 91— Actual condition of the Indian 
government with the several states under its control, App. p. d- -i- * 
required by the effects of our obligations as security against extraordinary nskn, App. 

■Financial effects of the conquests and changes, &:c. of our political relations 

since 1813, App. p. 100. 
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as to the policy of continuing' to govern the subsidiary 

from a Minute by Sir John Malcolm, o. g. B., , 

^ November 1830, App. p. 400. \ 'P' ; 

MqhiBt J^inies, Native states under the protection of the British GovernQti^^^|i|J^^ 
s|d>8idiary treaties. Mill 11 Condition of the Malwa provinces, Jlf^col^ .^6. 

'Seeaifp ^Shujahut Khaii.’ 

Malwa dnd Sirhind. Translation of an ittilah-nameh, addressed to the chief of the 
country of Malwa and Sirhind on this side the river Sutlege, engaging to secure the 
country from the control of Maharajah Runject Sing ; country to be exempted from 
pecuniary tribute to the British Government : chiefs to exercise the same rights and 
authority within their own possessions which they enjoyed before they were taken under 
the British protection ; necessaries to be supplied British forces marching through the 
country for the general w'elfarc ; chiefs with their forces to join the British army in repel- 
ling enemies ; European articles brought by merchants from eastern districts for the use 
of the army to pass without molestation or demand of duty ; horses purchased for cavalry 
regiments to pass without molestation or doniand of duty, App. p. 526. 

Translation of a sunnud granted to the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind on this side the 
river Sutlcge, reciting the above ittilah-namch, and disclaiming intention of the British 
Govenimcnt to pay attention to the complaints of certain zemindars, but to leave the 
zemindars to exercise their own authority in their own possessions ; but in case of forcible 
dispossession, restitution to be made, App. p. 560. 

Mantlfactures. Manufactures of Chandeli, and Runnode, and Cashmere are fast losing their 
influence, and giving way to Norwich, Tod, App. p. 78. 

Maunbhund, Translation of a sunnud granted to Maiinbhund of Boojye, on condition of 
maintaining five beegarahs ; to maintain roads through the thakooraee ; tiuzzerana remitted ; 
to join wiui troops in case of war, App. p. 581. 

Marauders, Engagements in subsidiary treaties that subsidiary power shall not hold any 
intercourse with marauders, App. p. 600, 

Mauritius, Captured by the British under the administration of Lord Minto, Jones, 
App. p. 159. 

Measurement of hand. Loss to the Government from the receipt of bribes by aumils in 
the presidency of Oudo, upon the measurement of land, App. p. 490. 

Mecca, Manner in which the vast .sums expended in the pilgrimage to Mecca during the 
Mogul Empire, was a drain upon the resources of India, Walker, App, p. 345. 

Mecr Khan, Manner in which the political state of India is affected by the proceedings of 
the Pindarriea, but more especially of Meer Khan ; he is actuated by a rancorous enmity 
to the British power ; manner in which we are restricted from interfering in consequence 
of the treaties with Sindia and Holkar, Jones, App. p. 318. 

See also ' Khyrpoor.* 

Mehendra Singh Tetka, Sunnud granted Lieutenant Ross, confirming to Mehcndra Singh 
and his descendants, the Rajah of Bussahir, on condition of paying a certain contribution 
towards defraying the expense of the force maintained by the British Government for the 
preservation of the safety and tranquillity of the protected Hill States ; certain forts re- 
tained by the British Government as commodious stations for its protecting force ; arrange- 
ments with regard to certain thakooraees incorporated with the Bussahir Rajah previous 
to the Goorka invasion to be maintained ; other thakooraees declared independent of all 
but the parjimount authority of the British Government ; troops to co-operate with British 
force on requisition ; beegarahs to be furnished when called for, for the construction of 
roads throughout the country, App. p. 584. 

Military Government, Military branch of our government in India is that which has been 
generally the best administered, Russell, App. p. 139. 
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. Iqj ustice of depriving our allies in India of every vestige of military ppwcr> 

Jonej, Ajip, p. 27o. , j ‘ 

jlii//. Esq. (Analysis Evidence.)— Native state.s with which subsidiary aUiances 

exist/ ifS-^Native states under the protection of the British Government, but tvlthbut 

subsidiary treaties. 12 States not under British protection, G-- — Situation of the 

territory of the Seiks, 13 Northern frontier of our Indian pomessions, 

dence of Sciadia upon the English Government, 17 Political situation of the sub^uiary 

princes, 19 Nepaul and Ava arc foreign .states out of India, 20— — Ambaas^or at 

Persia, 21— Dutch and French settlements ia India, 25— Danish settlement , 26— — 

Extent of the trade at Singapoor, 28— Batavia would have btH'n more expei^vo as a 

settlement, that I it is worth, 3.3 Frontier of India, ease of its defence, 35— Bad effect 

of the subsidiary system upon tlio well-being t»f the inhabitants of India, 26— •Natiuo of 

government in iudia by dewan, 40 Instructions from this country, both from the India 

House and British Government . have been unceasing to prevent aggrandizement by con- 
quest, 42— Anxiety of residents to diminish the sufferings ol the people; difficulty of 
obtaining inforitiation, 45. 

Carelessness of Indians generally us to tho power by which they are governed, 48- 
The point as to Indian govoniuiont is, whether the iiiimocliate government of tho Com- 
pany, is better than the intermediate or virtual goverimient , lO* C.ountry of the I in- 

darrees, who were extirpated by Lord llasling.s, 50 Scindiii s connexion with thorn, 

Nature of the NorthcMU ('ircars, 5.S .Which were among the earliest of our pos- 
sessions ill India, GO Opinion of Sir John Malc;Jm as to the policy of continuing to 

govern the subsidiary slates as at jireseiit. 02 Witness's opinion on the same subject. 

52 The whole guvoriiineut and revenue of India shoiihi be takcai ; ^lensions nilow'ou to 

the native princes as soon as the arrangement could be made, <>5 h.xairtion* at present 

practised in raising the revenue ; odium attaching to England therefrom, (>H— — UppiH^s- 

Sion caused by assignment of revenue to natives for debt, 71^ Importance attached by 

princes of India to the shadow of majesty tliey are left to enjoy, 7'J. 

Minister of Native Prinres. Opiiiitm on the interference of the choice of dewan or minister 
of native princes; cases in whicli this power has been exercised, Jones, App. p. 20U. 

Minto, Lord. See " Onde, Province of.’ 

Mirzapore. Nature of the connexion with the rajah of Hewah, 1812, on the incursion of 
the EindaiTies into the Company’s territory, Jones, Apj). p. 158. 

State of that prince ; (pieslioii as to the rulfilnient of Iti.r slij>ulation» made by the 
hil^t-India Company with him, ( rtiu/iird, App. p. 3H. 

Mohasah. Sec ' Bliow Ram Chimdar Ihillar.* - . 

Monopolies. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, that monopoly of llie produce of the states 
shall not be granted, App. p. 001. , . , a u't 

Moorsaurn. Prosperity of the native government at, Crau furd, App. p. 0/. 

Muckwanpore Munree. See ' Nepaul, Kajah ot. 

Mulharfrarh, Sec ‘ Bhow Ram C’hnnder Hnllar.’ , r. i • r .. 

JolitiWower iu luflia, l«Jl— An.l promoted the l-osper.ly aud 
MysL, I 92 I— Difficulties iu which Ih® ' ^ iutroduced 

endangering the security of tho British (.overiiniciit, 2i0 y X 
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Inpex, 

proYwli. toTravancore, 227— —Subsidiary system is calculated to 
VlUN^ — MUS. unlj^' c^iitected by the influence of the British resident, 229, 230. ‘ 

^Htipea was obliged to take charge of the internal adniiiiistratiQn of ^4$^- 

Oppresidye nature of the subsidy paid to the Company, 244— 249— — liigurrections to 
wfifch the country had continually been subject were the only remedy against ibia oppres- 
sions and exactions of the Government, 253 Insurrection now less likely occur, 

because the Government is supported by the British power, 254 ^Insurrectioii, formerly 

the only remedy of the people, is now hopeless, 255 Usages of the state of Nairs, 

whore property is inherited through the females entirely, 260- British residents in Tra- 

vancore and Cochin were employed in ship-building and private trade, 266— General 

good conduct of British residents towards the natives, 268 Great improvement in the 

commerce and agriculture of these provinces during witness’s residence, 271. 

MunrOy Colonel. Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East- India Company in the internal affairs 
of the protected states, App. p. 63 — —How far the strength and distribution of the 
Indian army have been regulated by the changes which have occurred in our political 
position, with reference to forces belonging to native States, &c., App. p. 65 — - — ^Hovv 
far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the East-lndia Com- 
pany in their concpiests in India, App. p. 05— Acquisitions of territory made, and change 
or enlargement of our relations since 1813, App. p. OJV— Financial effects of the con- 
quests, and of the changes and enlargements of our political relations, which have been 
made since 1813, App. p. G5. 

Munro, Sir Thomas^ Extract of a letter from him to the Marquis of Hastings, on the 
objections to the employment of a subsidiary force, M^Ctillochy App. p. 1 1— Difficul- 
ties surmounted by him in the war in India, in 1817, Jones, App, p 162 Extract from 

a report of Colonel Muiiro, as to the manner in whicli the affairs of the state of 'Pravancore 
had been conducted, previous to his undertaking the administration of the government, 
Jones, App' P* 290— Justification of the alterations introducc(0)y Colonel Munro into 

the land revenue system of Travaucore, Jones, Aj)p. p. 292. His opinion in 1 799 upon 

the evils attending the double governments of Oudo and Tiinjore ; also upon the evils 
attending a subsidiary force, App. p. 463. 

Murders, See ^ Crime.’ 

Murderers. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for delivery up of murderers taking refuge in 
the territories of allied powers, App, p. GOO. 

Muscat, Iraaum of. The Company have treaties with the Imaum of Muscat for commer- 
cial purposes, and for the suppression of the slave trade and piracy ; in order to secure the 
fulfilment of the provisions of these treaties, the Company have established political 
agents ; suggestion that a native agent at Muscat, or a European merchant as consul, 
with one or two cruizers, would do all that is necessary, at a considerably diminished 
expense. Rep. p. 104 — — No change has taken place in oiir engagements wdth this chief, 
interference having been carefujly avoided, Malcolm, App. p. 40.5. 

Sketch of the articles proposed by Capt. Moresby to his Highness the Imaum of Muscat 
for the prevention of the foreign slave trade ; external traffic in slaves to cease ; Imaum’s 
vessels convicted of being engaged in the slave trade to be confiscated ; seamen not living 
notice within three months after termination of voyage to be punished ; British subjects 
engaged therein to be given up ; vessels found trading in slaves within particular limits to 
be seized ; treaty to be published, App. p. 60(W— Fourth article substituted for the 
fourth article of the above, the latter having been objected to by the Imaum ; residences 
for consuls to be provided for apprehending English subjects engaged in the slave trade, 
App. p. 607— Additional requisition made by Capt. Moresby to the Imaum relative to 
the seizure of Arabs' ships trading in slaves within certain limits, and alterations made by 
the Imaum, App. p, 607. 
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management by dewan under Pooueab successful, If'CW/oeA 
Sufaimiaiy treaties promoted the prosperilv of the Mysore, Munro 192— Sub;|idiary 
treaty formed for the protection of the Hindoo Hajaii of Mysore, upon the deallt of 

Tif^CM) Sultauu, Malcolm^ll Good conduct of tlic native troops of tbo Mysore, 

Malcolm 277 — —In as good a condition under our Government as it was Under that of 

Tippoo, Malcolm 278— Good government under the dewan system, Baillit 590- 

Agreement of the Company to inaintuiii, and i>f the rajah to receive, troops for tlio 

defence of his dominions, M*Otdloch, App. p. 7 ^I’his kingdom is a striking example 

of the evils arising from the mixed government which prevails in the protected states, 
Crawftirdf App. p. 35— Opinion of Sir 'F. Munro on the consequences of this treaty , 

Crawfurdt App. p. 35 Nature of our treaties with this state, Kamonsione, App. p.50 

^Eftect of our treaties with Mysore, and management of our residents at that court, 

Barnwall, App. j). 01 — State of our connexion with this government ; conduct of the 
rajah; revolt of his subjects ; our military interlerence, ./caAviijr, App. p. 126. 

Agreement, 1799, for the support of the family ofllyder Ali Khan; amount to be 
appropriated for this purpose, Jones, Apj>. p. 171"~“- — (yondititui of tlie rajah of Mysore ; 
subsidies allowed him; treaties with the l^kist-Iiidia Company , Jones, App. p. 175— 
Treaties formed during the government of Li>rd Wellesley, Jones, App. p. 20(>-- — Inter- 
ferenco of the East-India Company with the aftairs of the Mysore, having for its object 
the reformation of the civil and military administration of that state, Jones, Apj), p. 

Extracts from despatches from the C'ourt of l)irectt>rs to the Governiu’-general in 

Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions with the slati* of Mysore, App. 

p, 38^ Opinion by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1817, that the evils ol tin* subsidiary 

system will remain in operation in Mysore, from the bad character nt tlnj rajah ; his 

prodigality and dissipation; detested by his subjects, App- ]). 163 -KviU of the 

subsidiary system therein recorded iu an opinion of »Sir 'Flioinas Munro in 1817, App. 
p. 4()3. 

See also * Rajah of Mysore.' 
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Nagoile, See ' ('uchcerah.' 

Nnspore. Governmont of, bettor (lian the Nizam’s, but not «<> well as the Peishwii’x, 

HvssellVlCi Treaty with, Mulcolm->77 State of oii-aovmeiit wilJi the Kajab ol 

Nasjporo, as defined in the treaty ol and revised 1H2‘J, J\1'(-iilloch,A.\>\). J>. . 

Conduct of the ulVairs of Xaopoie after the lli{,dit of Aj>))a Saliib, /'I’l’’ 

p. 108 'Preaties concluded with this state, 1H1C>, Joiirx, Apj). p. 17.'. - 

Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council 
at Bengal, relative to political trunsaetioiis with the .slate of Nagpore, App. p. .>7.' 

Of interference by the East-India. Company in the atlairs ol tliis state, having lor its 
object the reformation of the civil and military administration of that country, Joikx. 

App. p. 298. 

Na'rpore, Rajah of. Treaty with the Rajah of N’agiiore, reciting breaches of a former 
tr^ty, and cause of the present , articles of the former treaty not coiitrur^f to the ureseiit 
arc confirmed; title of the rajah and certain ceremonies and dignities reliiKimsIied ; cor- 
reapondence with foreign states only to be carried on through the British residimt ; iminher 
and disposal of British troops in the rajah’s territories to rest with the British Govcriimtiit, 
certain territories to remain under the doiniiiioii of the British ; maniier in which exchanges 
tube made of those territories; territories of the rajah during Ins non-age govcruwl by 
the British; administration thereof now given up to the rajah ; troops 
at the disposal of the British; certain territories to remain under the '‘“P®" 
the British, revenue accounts being submitted to the rajah ; period at which tcrritor 
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to.^e plajpe<$ tinder the maimg-ement of the rajah ; tnanagemeut of 

to be^p^dncted under the advice of the British ; extra expense of neoi^im^^ostiSties to 
be bprne^by the rajah ; in the event of any apprehension of diminution of iweniie, terri- 
tories to he resumed hy the British ; proceedings to be taken in that Wen^ ; acdount of 
revetiues to be rendered the rajah ; certain lands to be annexed to the British residency, 
and Government to keep up necessary works for rendering them a good military^ position ; 
pasture land to be provided for troops ; British Government to garrison fortresses, ancl 
Company’s officers and troops to have ingress and egress ; rajah to collect Brinjarrios and 

store grain when called on, for supply of troops, App. p. G2() — 624 Schedule of 

cessions to the British Government under the above treaty, App* p. 624 Revised 

engagement betweea the Coaipany and the rajah, modifying aad altering certain articles ia 
the above treaty, App. p. 626. 

See also * Bhoosta.* 

Nairs, Usages of the state of Nairs, where property is inherited through the females 
entirely, munro 260. 

Nakadee Money, See ' Rupees.* 

Natives of India, Are worse od* under subsidiary treaties than before we interfered. Mill 

.‘k>, 37 Care very little by whom they are governed. Mill 48 Eligibility of admitting 

them to participate in the government of India, Russell 140 No measure so essential 

to the good government of India as the advancement of the natives to a share in the admi< 
nistration, Malcolm 27^.^ Efl[*ect of employing natives in Bombay under witness’s govern- 
ment, Malcolm 270 Kmploynient given to natives by Mr. Elphinstone, who con- 

curred with witness in his views of raising tliem to political offices, Malcolm 279— 
Establishment of the privileged classes of the Deccan, by Mr. Elphinstone ; good results 

which have followed, Malcolm 279 Advantages enjoyed by natives under British 

Government, Ray ley 309. 

Popularity which has attended the admission of natives of respectability to a share in 

the civil administration of affairs in India, Close, App, p. 22 JNative agents would be 

infinitely cheaper than Europeans ; hardly a branch of governiuent in which they might 

not bo extensively employed, Russell, App, p. 143, 144 Effect which the more general 

employment of natives would have in the diminishing the expense of our European 

ostaLblishments, Russell, Aj>p. p. 144 Reasons wliy, as Ibreign rulers, we cannot 

tdevate the natives of India to a level w ith their coinjuLTors, Malcolm, App. p, 407 

44ieir anxiety for distinction ; necessity of granting them all public distinction that can 

be given with safety, Malcolm, App. p. 407 Employment, and means of distinguishing 

themselves in the public service, should be early afforded to the higher classes, Malcolm, 
App. p. 408— Evils of natives, of whatever rank and talents, being excluded from every 
avenue of distinction and honour; extraordinary anomaly of tlie Company’s government 
in entrusting natives with arms, employing them freely in defence of the country, and yet 
excluding them from every participation in civil rights. Walker, App. p. 3J34, 

Natives. See also ^ Bankers.’ ' Government of India.* ‘ Justice, Administration of.’ 

^ Offices.’ 

Native Princes. Political situation of the subsidiary princes. Mill PH •, Barnwall 146 

-Importance attached by native princes of India to the shadow of majesty they are left 

to enjoy. Mill 72— State of native princes under subsidiary system, Barnwall 167 

Interference with the people of India cannot be carried on with benefit to the peasants, 

unless princes be entirely controlled by the Government of India, Barnwall 165 Of 

interference in the affairs of allied and protected states, Jones, App. p. 248— Inter- 
ference ill cases of disputed succession to the throne, Jones, App. p. 249 — - — Disposition of 
the native princes to turn their connexion with the British Government to the best ad- 
vantage, Close, App. p. 20— Consequences to the people of our military protection 
and interference in the civil administration of the native governments, Crawfurd, App. 
p. 33 34 Stipends paid to native princes, their relatives and dependents, whose terri- 
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with the British possessions^ or transferred to other finnHios, 

ISiipjS, App, p. ISG Proposition for restoring* the adiiimUtraUoh 

into the haiuls of native princes, and to attach them rather us allies than relmitant de* 
pendents; manner in which it would cause a certain aitgincntatioii of cl<iar revemie. 
Walker, App. p. 331. 

Native tSMes. Names of native states not under British protection ; of those with tvhicli 
subsidiary treaties exist ; and of those under Britisli protection, hut without stibsidkiry 
treaties. Rep. p. 103. 

Naumdhur Khan. Sunnud granted to Naumdhur Khan, chief of Piiidarries, reciting per- 
mission given him by the Governor-general to remain at Muhva, in consideration of his 
early surrender and former services, and under stipulation to reside with his family and 
dependents at Bhopaul, and to be subordinate to the jurisdiction of the Nawaub, granting 
him an annual stipend in expectation t.f future good enuduet, App. p. T/JS. 

Nawul Kishwur, Translation of the ikarnaiueh of Nawul Kishwur and the relict of Blierit 
due Chobey, reciting the breach of a foruuM* ikurnanieh and resuniptiou of the fortress of 
Calinger by the British Goveriuneiit, and engaging to abstain from friendly inlerctuirse 
with rebel chiefs ; not to enter into ilisputes with chiefs obetlient to tlie British Govern- 
ment, but to refer disputes arising at their instigation to the decision of the Britisfi 
Government; to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders ; to give notice of medi- 
tated invasion ; to furnish guides hikI supplies to British troojis ascending the ghauts ; 
to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire, and not elsewhere without leave of the 
Britisli Government ; to have no connexion or give slielter to any inaniuders ; to give up 
subjects absconding from tlie Britisli (roveniment ; zemiiulars of villages to be responsible 
for robberies on travellers ; murderers and eriniiimls to be given up ; and to do other 

acts of obedience, App. p. oCVl ^'IVanslation of a suiinud granted to the (’hoboy Nawul 

Kishwur and the relict of Bherit Jue Ghobey. granting them possession of c ertain villages 
in consideration of their obedliuioe and having delivereil in the above ikarnaiiieli ; also 

list of villages referred to therein, App. p. Dialt of a sunnud to Chubev Nawul 

Kisbore, reciting tho^oiiit interest of C’hobey Nawul Kishore and the widow of BlniiMjoo 
Chobey in certain laials, and their agreement to hold their share s under a joint siiiitiiul ; 
and reciting ditVcrences between tliem, and that the widow had solicited to be put in pos- 
session of her own sliare ; t*onse({neiit division of the. property, and rights and duties of 

the said Chobey Nawul Kishore and his subjects, App. j). oUl List of the villages 

forming the separate jaghire.s of the widenv of Bhnrtjoo C hobey. App. p. TilM. 


Xavij. 


Advantages of a navy as attached to tlie Kast-India C«»ni )any in India, Malcolm.^ 


App p 101 —Reasons for a local navy being of more service than the cinpluvment of 

kin-'s ships, Mfdcolm, App. p. 10*2 Important assistance derived by Sir Ai cinbahl 

Campbell during the Birmeso war from the active exertions of the Royal Navy, and also 
from the Company’s marines, Jones, App. p. 100. 

Sepaul. Intercourse of tlie Company is principally of u commercial imtiiro where they 
Imve a resident established; opinion of one witness that the resident mi^ht be withdrawn, 
the intercourse beiii;? kept up by occasional sjH'cial envoys, wliuli would relieve the Com- 
pany from considerable annual expense, Uep. p. KH. 

The threatetrin-- and commanding: position wliieh the Nepnuksie held aloiigr the whole 

northern frontier” before the war wliieh broke out diirint,' the administration of Cord 
Hastiiie^s, is defeated by the treaty wlii.li terminated the war ; the Nepaiilese are eoii- 
fnied on three sides by our territory, and on the iiortli liy the llimalayu inouiiUinis, so 
tll^tLy are completely e.Ktlosed, and have no power ol acting beyond their own tern- 

tory. Rep. p. lOfL ^ 

Nature of the connection between Nepanl and the In.liun f Jovernment. f.ardner W., 
—Nature of tlieir government, G>,rdn,r .127— State .1 th - peasantry, who can he 
K V f Cifirdner 430 Maimer in which British territories are sceurtKi against 
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^ ^ ■ N«||ul axiny and their discipline^ Gardner 447 Education amongill^ 

MZ— NUZ. 4S£i---lfA^inis^^^ of justice, Gardner 454— —Of public woiiwi^r^^rwer 455— ~ 

turo, Gardner 456— —Of conimercc and climate, Gardne^ a7r>^2— -Treaty 
of p^(t#'concludcd with the rajah of Nepaul, with whom we had no former relation, 
Rnisell, App. p. 129. 

\^ar with with the Gorkahs, 1813, under the administration of Lord Hasttim, Janes, 

Apt), p. 159 Bravery of the Gorkahs; difficulties of the war; success of Ac British 

uncfer Sir D. Ochterlony, Jones, App. p. 159 Provinces acquired by this war, Jones, 

App. p. 159 Nature of the treaties of the East-lndia Company ; the first relations 

commencing 1792, Jones, App. p. 183 Translation through the medium of a Persian 

version of an engagement (ikariiameh) in the Hindoo language, executed at Muckwanpore 
Muureo by Kajee Bukhtawur Sing Thappa and Chunder Seekhur Opadcea, plenipoten- 
tiaries on the part of the rajah of Nepaul, App. p. 585. 

See also * Ambassadors.* • Hill Chiefs. 

Nizam. Failure of the system of dewan, M* Culloch 7 State of, under subsidiary sys- 
tem, linsscU 75 Date of the first treaty with the Nizam, 1776, Russell 79, 91 

Deterioration of the population of the Nizam between 1800 — 1820, under subsidiary 
treatment, llussell 107— Progressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which have 
been recovering in the same ratio as the rest of the Nizam's country has declined, 

Russell 1 16 Formation of subsidiary treaty with this power on going to war with 

Tippoo Sultaini, Malcolm 277“— State of the Nizam before the formation of the 
subsidiary treaty, Malcolm 277— Evil conseqticnces of the treaty in this country, 
Malcolm 277— Obligations of the East-lndia Company owing to treaties and engage- 
ments with this state, McCulloch, App. p. 6— —Advantages to the Nizam’s government 
of its connexion with the British, Pitman, App. p. 70— Consequences of any attempt 
to withdraw our intluence from his state. Pitman, App. p. 70 — From 1803 to the 
present time, all the affairs of the government have been conducted by a minister .sup- 
ported by us, Jenkins 124 Nature of the various treaties and agreements from 1750 

-~1822, Russell, App. p. 131, 1.32 Transactions at his court, 1808— —His dissatis- 
faction at his dependent ct)iulitioii ; choice of liis minister, Jones, App. p. 158 Nature 

of onr relations with the Nizam from the earliest periotl to the present time, Jones, App. 

p. 174, 200, 205 Of interfereiicc by the East-lndia Company in the affairs of native 

states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military administration of our 

allies, Jones^ App. p. 300 Opinion of Sir Thomas Miiiiro in 1817, that the subsidiary 

system in the dominions of tlio Nizam shows its evils in the decaying villages and decreas- 
ing population, App. p. 463. 

Netherlands, King of. Treaty with, in 1824, by which Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
possessions on the Continent of India were ceded in exchange for the British settlement 
of Bencoolon in Sumatra, Rep. p. 103. 

Nobility, Evil consequence of the introduction of our system in utterly extinguishing the 
upper classes of society among the natives, Russell, App. p. 143 Not a single indivi- 

dual can now be found answering to our description of a gontleman, Russell, App. p. 143 

Few considerations more connected w ith the political prosperity of the territories of 

Bombay than the maintenance of the privileged classes of the Deccan, Malcolm, App. 

p. 40.5— Employment and means of distinguishing themselves in the public service 

should be early afforded to the higlier classes, Malcolm, x\pp. p. 408. 

See also ‘ Jagheerdars.’ ^ Sirdars.’ 

Northern Circars. Nature of the Northern Circars, Mill .58*— Were among the earliest 

part of our possessions in India, Mill GO Were granted to the East-lndia Company in 

1765 by the Mogul Shah Alluni, by way of imaum or free gift, without the least partici- 
pation of any person whatever in the same, App. p. 149. 

Nuzerana, Opinions of Sir J. Malcolm ; familiarity of this form to holders of land in 
India ; popularity of the nuzerana with the landholders, on account of the certainty it gave 
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to (ra^eU|te 16 Malcolm^ App. p. 409 Objections of the Supreme Govern- - ' " 

meiH ■; to lu adoption, Malcolm, App. 409— Enrichment of ^e treasury of Bombay, OF*P— OUD. 
which woiud hare taken place if the nuEerana hiul been in o|Pbtion, Maletdm^ App» 
p. 410- — -Right of particular jagheerdars to have their claims admitted ; elate of their 

estates owing to uncertainty of succession, Malcolm, App. p. 410 Grounds on which 

the Government are not obliged to acknowledge the rights of jagheerdars to nuxerana. 

Malctdm, App. p. 410. c, t> j -c 


o. 

Offices. Evil eflccts of the exclusion of natives of India from civil and military olhces of 

distinction, liussell, App. p. 143 -Natives must enlist in the army as private soMiers, 

Russell, App. p. 143. 

See also ^ Army.* 

OodijiOre, Suffering of this prineipality from tlie usnrjiations of the Mahrattas ; assi.stanee 
rendered by the Briii.sh ; Sir John Malcolm’s opinion t>f the necessity and the future prtKs- 
pects of our interference, Jones, App. p. 31 1. 

Opium Injustice ot our conduct in abolishing the imjiosts and appropriating llie transit 
duties on opium, iu contradiction to the treaties, X:e. with Rajpo<»t Htates, 7’oc/, App. 
p. 77 "—Immoral tendency of the measure ; gambling in o]>iiirii. Tod, App. p. 77— 
Modifications which have taken place in the opium regulations. Tod. App. p. 77. 

Ordnance. Elegance and skill with wliicli the ordnaiKs* of the native princes of India is 
cast; efficient state of Ameer Khan’s horse artillery, ./oio.v, App. p. 27'5— — In the 
practical part of the art there is little left for h'uropean artillerynuui to cominunicate to 
native, Jones, App. p. 27 o. 

Sec also ‘ Artillery.’ 

OUDE, KINGDOM OF. 

1 . Treaties : 

Date of the first subsidiary treaty in Oude, Ihiillic .03f» Nature of treaties with 

that state, McCulloch, App. p. 0; Jones, App. p. 195, *207 Of interference <»f the 

East-India Company in the affairs of native states, having f(»r its oliject the rcforinalioii 
of the civil and military administration of this state, Jones, Ajip. p. 279. 

Evil consequences to this country from tin? governiiient of the Hritish since they 

guaranteed it from foreign aggression, Crnxrfnrd, App. p. 33 Nature of oiir relations 

with the King of Oude ; his repugnance to alterations proposed by the British (joveni- 

nient, Jenkins, App. p. 127 Conduct towards this power under tlie administratiun of 

the Marquis of Hastings, Jones, App. p. IG I Nature of the various treaties with the 

King of Oude, Jones, App. p. 17- Extracts from Despatches fiTun the C'uurt of 

Directors to the Governor-general in (.’ouncil at Bengal, relative to political transactions 
with the state of Oude, App. p. 3/2 — : — Letter from the Bengal (jlovernmcnt to the 
C’ourt of Directors, dated I5th Oct<jber IHlI, relative to the piditical transactions in the 
state of Oude, App. p. 414. 

Agreement between his Majesty Abul Mozuffer Moizood Deen Ghazeevor Deen Ilyder 
Shah, King of Oude, and the British Government, on account of a sum given us a loan to 
the Eiast-liidia Company ; manner in which interest to be paiil ; loan to oe in jierpctiiily ; 
sovereigns of Oude never to have power to take it back, or exercise any interference 
with its interest; certain persons to bo paid out of the interest of iht^ loan ; Company t<^* 
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. ^ plPd^lR^vtbe and possessions of the stipendiaries paid of 

i:Antei^; nm of persons to whom interest to be paid; and 
to be made, App. p. 610. ^ ; 

, 2. Government of the Country^ " t 

Endeavours by the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude to J^form the 
administration of the country ; manner in which those endeavours have prpjve^UDavailing, 
and tiopolessncss of their ever being successful, App. p. 459— — -Adminisiration of the 
country under the present reign is more vicious than under the former one ; country is 
going to ruin; people have no faith in the Government, and constant desertion is going 

on from the capital and rest of the kingdom, App. p, 460 Opinion of the resident that 

the suspension of the interference over the affairs of Oude, which was stipulated for in 
the treaty of 1801 made by Lord Wellesley, is the cause of the mismanagement ; necos> 
sity for an assumption of the government, either directly by the substitution of British 

authority, or indirectly in the nomination of a minister, App. p. 461 Proceedings taken 

by Lord Wellesley to reform tlie administration, and opposition of the vizier, App. 

p, 463, 464 Proceedings of Lord Hastings in completion of the system previously 

pursued by Lord Wellesley, App. p.465 InelVectual attempts by Lord Minto to efi'ect 

the necessary reform, from the continued opposition of the vwieur, A pp. p. 465— Further 
attempts hy Lord llasting-s, App. p. 466 Manner in which ihe pressure of the mea- 

sure of r(‘f(jriu was weakened by an advance by the vizier in the way of loan, to carry on 
the war witli Nepaul and the Mahrattas, App. p. 466, 467 — —Opinions of the Court of 
Directors upon the proceedings taken with regard to Oude, App. p. 467, 468— Sug- 
gestions by liOrd W. Jicntiuck upon the measures necessary to be taken with regard to 

Oude, App. p. 469 — 472 Memorandum on the affairs of Oude by the resident, 

Mr. Maddock, App. p. 172 Abstract of the state of Oude, as gathered from the 

Persian Papers, App. p. 486. 

3. Revenue* 

Divisions or districts into which the state is divided and average amount of jumma, 

App* p. 486 Statement of the inuuensc sums diverted from the general treasury into 

the coffers of an individual empowered to collect the revenue, App. p. 491. 

4. King of Oude, 

Effeminacy of his ideas, awl causes thereof ; he has no sound talents, and less habitude 
for business ; extravagant and wasteful, and will not be satisfied with any administration 
that attempts to limit his income ; his weakness causes him to be a tool in the hands of 
others, who have gained their influence by subserviency to his bad passions, App. p. 461 
" - — .Manner in which the kingdom of Oude might be recovered from its disoraer, and its 
revenues doubled, if the ruling authority would remodel the government, introduce reform 
in the administration, establish a reasonable and fixed revenue for land, and collected at 

stated periods, and exercising a vigilant control over its oflicers, App- p. 489 ^Tbe king 

might be induced to establish courts of justice and good police, but only through British 
councils, App. p. 492, 

5. Minister of Oude. 

Disadvantages he labours under from the feeling of distrust and insecurity by the people 
in the government ; impossibility for him to prevent those employed in collecting the 
revenue under him from acting oppressively and making undue exactions, App. p. 460 
——His admission of the disorders existing in the kingdom, made for the purpose of 
attaching blame upon his predecessors ; and his showing the dilHculties he had to en- 
counter by way of excusing any future failure or enhancing future success, App. P* 4^1 
—Advantages gained by him from the British Government; feeling of the British 
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resident ajMDit him ; his ability as a revenue o^icer to effect reform in the adminiitratiou, 
and his <mBc«i)ttask in governing an imbecile, childish, ami cupricious monareh, App. 
p. 462. 


See also ' Contracts.* 'Crime.* ' Farming System/ ‘ Female Influeneo,’ ^Hostilities/ 
' Justice, Administration of.* ' Munro, Sir Thomas/ * Police,’ ' Hents..* * Re^vnue 
System/ * Treaties.* 

Ouselcy, Sii;. Gore. See ‘ Persia.* 
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Patans. See ' Predatory Tribes/ 

Patronage, Manner in which the patronage of India is necessarily exereiseil by the Court 

of Directors, Todt App. p. 90,*.)! ^'riiere should be a certain number of cadetships 

reserved for the children or near relatives of those who have served the Company, 7'or/. 

App. p. 91 Placed in the luimls of the Kast-lndia Directors to prevent its giving an 

undue influence to the Crown, Rnssell, App. p. Ml— Manner in which patronnge js 

generally exercised, Rtisselly App. p. id I Difliculties which suggest themselves ns to 

appointments to India being regulated by open competition and public examination, 
IxussvU, App. p. 141. 

Pecuniary Supplies, Manner in which Uie unlimited power the Company’s servant.^ possi'.ss 
of obtaining pecuniary supplies have raised the credit of the Company, and given them 
a command over military operations, and removed a main bar lo the exccutimi of tlie 
most extensive projects. Walker y Apj). p. 330. 

Pecuniary Subsidy, See ‘ British Force.* 

Peishwah. Bad effects of the subsidiary treaties on the, Af*('uih>rh I- — Fall of the 
Peishw ah in attempting to break the yoke of the British (iovernincnt, Russell 1 J 
Formation of subsidiary treaty witli this power on going to war witli 'i’ipjjoo Sultaun, 

Malcolm 277 Good result of the subsidiary treaty with this power in the Mahratta 

war, Alalcolm 277— —— State of the I’cishwah ; causes of its dech*nsion in prosperity ; 
e^ect of Mr. Elphinstonc’s government, Malcolm 27S. 

Bound by treaty to enter into no political fransaefions witboni fin? apf)robafion of the 
British Government, ElphinstonCy App. p. IIH*— Great iniproveuu'nt which hiok phuM* 
in the Peishwah, subsequent to its alliance with the British (iovernmeiit, Klphinstour, 
App. p. 119— —Treaty imposed on liim in conscqncnci? of the murder of tlie minister 

of the Guickwar at liis court, Russelly App. j). 1*29 Pcisliwali had been the secret 

abettor of every plot formed against our power in India; bis de]>o»;d contributed in an 

essential degree to remove dread of external hostility, Jlnj/ » ApjL p- 147 Stipend 

allotted to his family, ISIS, when he gave in his suhmission, Janesy App. p. 172 

Treaties formed with this prince during the govermneut of Lord Wellesley, JoneSy Aj»p. 

p. 211. 

Evil effects of the subsidiary system shown in «lccaying villages and decreasing popu- 
lation in the dominions of the Peishwah, according to the opinion of Sir 'I homas Mum <» 
in 1817, App. p. 4G3. 

See also * Bcnaick Rao.’ 

Penang, See ' Acheen, King of.* 

Pensioned Princes, See ' Protected States.’ 

Pensions, Stipends paid to native princes, their relatives and dependents, whose territories 
are incorporated with the British possessions, or transferred to other families, 1817- 1 
1827-28, JoneSy App. p. 186. 
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See * Revenue.* ^Travancore/ ■■ - - 

RjBrsia, The Company are in alliance with Persia, and have a resiaeiit^f the court of 
thd;eovereujn. Rep. p. 104 Nature of the duties of the ambassador in that coui^trv. 

Embassy of the French to Persia, at which court they for -a time supplanted British 

influence, Jones, App. p. 156 -Alliance entered into by Sir H. Jones with the, Shah of 

Persia, Jones, App. p. 156— Alteration of the treaty by Sir Gore Ouseley, Vfho was 
deputed from this country, Jones, App. p. 156— -Treaty at present existing with Persia, 
entered into 1811— Disastrous conscmicnces of the war with Russia, Jones, App. 

p. 168 Alteration of the treaty with Persia, as to subsidiary payments, Jones, App. 

p. 160 Manner in which danger may be apprehended from an invasion fVom Persia, 

Walker, App. p. 328; App. p, 360. 

See also ' Ambassadors.* 

X 

Persian Gulf, Company have treaties with chiefs on the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf, for commercial purposes, and with a view to the suppression of the Slave Trade 
and of piracy in the Gulf ; political agents have been established on the shores of the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs for the fulfilment of the provisions of the treaties, whose 
duties would be conducted at a diminished expense by a native agent or European mer- 
chant as consul, with one or two cruisers in the Gulf, Rep. p. 104. 

Pindarries. Were entirely extirpated by Lord Hastings, Mill 51*— Scindia’s connexion 

with them. Mill ^2 Justification of the war with them, 619— -Causes of 

the determination of the British Government to put an end to these bands of robbers, 
Ednionstone, App. p, 52— Necessity of the war for their dispersion, App. 

p. 136— Great increase of their force collected before the war of 1817, Russell, App. 

p. 137. 

Outrages committed by them, 1817, Jones, App. p. IGO Conduct of Scindia on 

the breaking out of the war, 1817, Jones, App. p. 161 Defeat and dispersion of the 

Pindarries, Jones, App. p. 162 'Declaration of Lord Ha.stings, at the close of this War, 

of the political supremacy of the British, Jones, App. p. 1613— -History of the Pindarries, 
and periods therein, which must be carefully distinguished, Walker, App. p. 352, 353. 

See also ^ Naunnlhur Khaii.’ ^ Predatory Tribes.’ * Shujahut Khan.’ 

Piracy^ Manner in which the duties of tlie political agents established at Muscat and on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf for the fulfilment of the treaties for the suppression of 
piracy, might be as efliciently and less expensively conducted, App. p. 104. 

Piratical States. Parts of the Malabar coast addicted to piracy, and proceeding taken 
by Lord Minto in 1812 for its suppression, Jones, App. p. 159— Efforts under Lord 
Hastings’ administration to suppress piracy on the Arabian coast and Persian Gulf, 

App. p. 16.‘3— Successful suppression of piracy, and consequent itici'ease of trade carry- 
ing on in Arab buglas, Malcolm, App. p. 405. 

Pitman, Colonel. Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the Eust-India Company in the internal atfairs of 
the protected states, App. p. 67-*— How far the strength and distribution of the Indian 
array have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our 
political position, &c. with references to the forces belonging to native states on whose 

aid we could depend, App. p. 70 How far the principles of justice and expediency 

have been adhered to by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, App. p. 70 
—Good intentions generally of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the 
natives, App. p. 70— Acquisitions of territory made, and what material diange or 
enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. p.»Q6— -Actual 
condition of tho relation of the Indian Goyernment with the several states under ' itSi con- 
trol, App. p. 67— —Amount of military force required in each instance, whether by 
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obligation or security against risk, App. p. 67*^"— ^Financial effects of conquests and — 
chaises of our political relations since 1813, App. p. 70. ' POK^lit). 

Poker Purshaud Chobey. Translation of tlie ikarnaiuoli of llio Poker Puraliand Chobey, 
reciting the breach of a former ikarnanioh and. the resumption of a fortress by the British 
, (Sfiverument, and entering into engagements relative to rebel chiefs; disputes with obedient 
chiefs ; guarding the passes of the ghauts ; giving notice of invasion ; finding ^ides and 
supplies for British troops ; residing on the jaghire ; holding no connexion with maraiu 
dors; giving up British subjects absconding; not harbouring thieves, and tloing other acts 

of obedience, App. p. o/'i •Trunslution i>f a sunniid granted to Poker Pursimud 

Cbobey, gn aiiting him possession of certain vilbigos, in consideration of his obedience and 
delivering in the above ikarnaineh ; list of the villages referred to therein, App, p. 574. 

Police, Glaring inefficiency of the police at (hide; strength of the force of the King of 

Oude ; their detached duties, and reason of tlieir inefficiency, App. p. 4(U) Uoform 

necessary in the police of Oude ; means taken by the late king for making alteration in 

abuses therein, and manner in which his plan was opposed, App. p. lltl' M%imcr 

in which the aumils appropriated to their own use the funds they were. allowed to retain 
from the revenue collections towards the maintenance of police, App. p. 492. 

Political Agents. iManncr in which the duties of political agents establislied on the shores 
of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs for the fulmment of certain treaties, might bo as 

efficiently and less expensively performed. Pep. j). 101 Oj)inion of Sir.iolni Malcolm, 

ibal instead of keeping up so many substantive political agents carrying on a dinrl corre- 
apoiKlonce with the British Government, it would be better to assign extensive districts 
to the superintendence of commissioners or officers of a higb rank, under some other dcsig- 
fiation, to whom subordinate agents should report, and from wlunn they should receive 

■ instructions, W'hich would establish a more uniform sy.stem of management, and relievo 

the Governor-general from matters of inferior importance, Kcp. ]>. 1 09 Stipulation in 

subsidiary treaties, that accredited agent of the British (iovenniieni shall be received at 
the court of the subsidiary power, App. p. 001. 

Political Relations, Financial elVocts of the compiesls in India, and of the changes or 
eniarguments of our political relations, which have been made siiicc^ lH31, 

App. p, 12.— -Summary statement, explanatory of the proguess of the territorial domi* 
nion and political connections of the British Government in India from 1705, Jones, 

App. p. 149. 

Pondicherry. A French Settlement in Iinlia. Mdf 25. 

Poorneah. See * Mysore.’ 

Portuguese, Their armaments were fitted mit by an active and warlike inonarrh, who 
united ambition of compicst with the desire ol' cxtcinling commerce ; conduct of the 
Portuguese un taking possession of any newly-discovered territory. Walker, App. p. 321. 

See also ' Dutch.’ 

Predatory Tribes. Anxious discussion caused during the latter years of Ford Minto’s 
administration, by the growing power of the predatory forces in Central India and Hin- 
dostan ; exactions by tlie Pataiis upon the Ba)})Oui states ; incursions of the Pindarries ; 
understanding betw'een the two tribes, ,/fmes, App. p. 157-— Further observations upon 
the incursions of pretlatory tribes, and upon tbe incasureH necessary to be taken in conse- 
quence, Jones, App. p. 317. 

Presidencies. See * Civil Establishments.’ 

•Prmleged Ordet\ See ' Jaghcerdars.’ * Nobility.’ ^Sirdars.’ 

Protected States, Systoiri has proved universally injurious to the princes and people, with 

the exception of Travancore, Hill, App. p. l(i The less we interfere in their aflairi 

thA better, Vre^furd, App. p. 32 As far as the stales are concerned, they arc among 

' the worst fl^overned countries in the world, Vrawfurd, App. p. 3^3*-~'In8tead of adding 
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streiigtiijfi fyive become b burden to the Uritish Goremment, p, 3 4^ 

Injurious ejects which naturally arise from the state of the protected pritic^^^dmon^ tone, 

App. p. 4S ^In this condition of affairs, several of the petty states are destitute of all 

vigour in their administrations, Barnwall, App, p. 61 — -^oneenuencos of^‘ Our conduct 

at Mysore, Munro, App. p. 64 ^Witness decidedly of opinion that security of the 

Oriental possessions is involved *in the preservation of the protected states, Jtaaicolm, 

App. p. 1)2 Different degrees of intcr^rence in the affairs of protected states, Blpfun- 

stone, App. p. 118. 

Scheme of confederation which we have adopted with the protected states is inevitably 

progressive, Russell^ App. p. 136 Of interference in the affairs of allied and protected 

states, Jones, App. p. 248 Interference in the case of disputed succession, «7ione:^. 

App. p. 249-- Of interference in the choice of a dewan or minister, Jones, App. 

App. p. 260— — Of interference with a view to insure the efficiency of the contiiigent^force 
which our allies are respectively bound to hold at our disposal, J ones, App. p. 26^— 
Of interference by the East'lndia Company with respect to the civil and military affairs 
of jjrotected states, viz, states which are entitled to our protection, but which do not 
stand to us in tile relation of subsidiary allies, Jones, App. p. 309 Latterly Govern- 

ment have shown a determination not to interfere in the management of these states. Hill, 

App. p. Declared principle of Government has been that of non-interference. Close, 

App. [). 19 -Remedial measures suggested for the present wretched state of the pro- 

tected and pensioned princes, Crawfurd, App. p. 40, 

Of late, prohibition against interference has been more peremptory than ever, Russell, 

App. p. 13‘3 Diversity of opinion upon the subject of interference with native states, 

Russell, App. p. 134 — —Degree of interference most necessary for the maintenance of 
our power, Russell, App. p. 134— Necessity for uniformity in our interference, Russ$R» 
App. p. 13 4 — System has tended to check the rapacity and misrule of native gov^n- 

ments, Close, App. p. 19 In our state of circumstances, the formation of subsidiary 

and protecting alliances seems quite essential to the maintenance of our power, Munro, 
App. p. 64. 

Character and extent of tlic interference exercised by the East-India Company in the 
internal affairs of the protected states, McCulloch, App. p. 10; Hill, App. p. 16; 
Baillie, App. p. 25 ; Wilder, App. p. 29 ; Edmonslonc, App. p. 44 ; Munro, App. 
p. 63 ; Pitman, App. p. 67 ; Tod, App. j). 75 ; Malcolm, App. p. 94; Gardner, App. 
p. 115; Elphinsione, App. p. 118; Jenkins, App. p. 124; Russell, App. p. 1133; 
Dtif, App. p. 145. 

Sec also * Hydrabad.’ * Mysore.’ ' Oude.’ ‘ Peishwah.* 

Punchayel, Nature oF the, Bayley 320. 

Punjab. See ' Runjeet Sing.’ 

Punnah, Rajah of. Translation of an ikarnameh presented by the Rajah Kishore Sing 
Behauder, the Rajah of Punnah, engaging not to unite with the enemies of the Company ; 
to restrain relations from exciting seilitiou or disturbance in the Britisli territories ; to deliver 
up absconding subjects of the British Government taking refuge in his territories ; not to 
harbour robbers ; inhabitants of villages to be responsible for robh^rie* on travellers ; to 
deliver up murderers and criminals taking refuse in his territories : not to hold inter- 
course with rebel chiefs, nor to engage in quarrels with those obedient to the British 
Government; to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders; to gt^e timely notice of 
any meditated invasion; to find guides and supplies for British troo]ps^ ascending the 
ghauts ; not to quarrel with rajalis and chiefs respecting villages, but to refer disputes 
originating with them to. the British Government, App. p. 537 — — ^Translat^n of a sunnud 
granted to the Rajah Kishore Sing Behauder, rajah of Punnah, granting him possession of 
certain villages, in consideration of his obedience and delivering in the above ikarnameh. 




Q. 

Qu^en Elixah^tk, Her letter to the clitVorcnt soverei^is of India, sent out with Iho first 
fleet, merely entreats that her subjects may bo allowed to do business in their ports 
and to leave a few factors, who may learn tho langnajrt. and the mode of rondnctii).^ 
trade, l3ut docs not express any wish for permission to erect fortifications, ll alker 
Aob. P. 


R. 

liajffles^ Sir Thomas Stamford, See ' Achoen, Kin<^ of.* 

liajpoot States, They stand in the same relation to the British in which they stood townrds 
the paramount power informer times ; the j^eneral feature of tho C^^mpaiiy's on«;a;;*-eiiicnts 
with them is protection, and gtiarantee of their territory; and oti tlieir port, un acknow> 
letlg^ment of the British supremacy ; some are bound to fiirnisii contingents of a specified 
amount, others to place tho whole of their resources at our disposal ; some pay tribute, 
while others are exempt. Rep. p. 109— HajpocSt chiefs are men of high military spirit, 
and would bo likely to revolt from vexatious restraints ; policy to interfere as little as 
possible in their internal aflairs ; ditVorence of opinion exists as to whether it would be 
desirable to eiuaucipato them from the obligations imposed upon them. Rep. p. 109 . 

Native states under tho protection of the British (iuverninent, but without subsidiary 

treaties, Mltl 12«— -Resident at tho Rajpoot state.s, Hai/ley Oiir) Insecurity of persons 

and property in theso states; iniproveuicMit sinct? tho alliance with tho English, If V/dcr 
■■ -Nature of engagemeuts in these states, RussHl 12 — OlH. 

Interference in these states has never liitherto extendcil to tho entire management of 
their alFairs, except at Oodipore, Junes, App. p. iUl— Nature of our relations witli 

these states, 2'od, App. p. 71 — Kiigageaieiits of these states to aid us on emergency 

with the whole- of their forces. Tod, Aj>p. p. 7'> Conduct of Messrs. Bailey and 

Ruiilerford, who proceeded to Rajpootana to in((uire into the state of its commerce, Tod, 
App. p. 7^ — —To combine the Rajpoot states in a fe*dcral union, of which the British 
Government constituted itself protector, had long been looked upon by tho Governor- 
getieralas a desideratum, T^od, App. p. 80. 

Cltief objects to which attention should be directed in our treaties with tlie Rajpoot 

states. Tod, App, p. 81 --Evil effects of our alliances, in almost every .state of Rajnoo- 

taiia, Tod, App. p. 6J4— Importance of our connexion with these states, Jenkins, App. 
p, 128 — —Nature of arraTigoments entered into witli various state.s of Rajpootana, &c. 
'the object of wbjch was to secure their co-operation against the predatory associations, 

Jones, App. p. J80 Impolicy of the present conduct of the British Government 

tpwards tucse popple, 3V(Julloch, App. p. I •'1— 'Nature of their obligations with the 

BrUish Goverhmont, jj^j^kinstone, App. p. 117 Rajpoots acknowledge tho supremaev 

of the British Government, and are bound to refer to its arbitration any disputes which 
arise among them, Jones, App. p. 1G3. 

See also ' Jonapnre.’ ' Oodipore.’ 
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Ram Sutinud to the Rajah Ram Sing, or Ram Shrmti, for Hittdb^i»todcr Ae teal 

RAM — RRS. and ergi^^re of the Governor- general in Council, reciting hi^ perforiha^ of thi^ part of 

an ally; and conferring on him certain lands, with the appurtenances aqfd sayer coH^trons, 
the right of distributing justice to the ryots, without exactibn of - bt^Cj^rahs, oit^^S^ice 
or nuzzerana, those dues being remitt^ ; rate of payment for beegtiftths f^rhidlhed 
by the rajah during the war to the British Government ; the Rajah hot to rbc^lye pay 
for himself or his troops on joining the British forces ; Rajah to promote fh^ ’Welfare of 
his subjects, and not encroach on the possessions of others; to continue firhi in alle- 
giance, and conform to the conditions of the sunnud ; ryots to consider the rajah as 
their rightful lord, to pay revenue punctually, to show obedience, exert themselves 
to improve cultivation, and augment the Rajah’s resources, App. p. 582"— -Another 
sunnud granted to the Rajah Ram Sing, or Ram Surrun, for the thakOorae of Burowlee, 
under the seal and signature of the Governor-general, in exchange, for anpthcr fort taken 
possession of by Government ; in case of war to furnish beegarahs and sepoys^ and pay 
nuzzerana ; to make roads, and not encroach on the possessions of others ; to promote 
the welfare of the ryots, and pay obedience to Government ; duties of the rjrots, 
App. p. 583. 

Rctm 2 ) 00 r. Extract from the Report of Commissioners on Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces, 1808, proving the high state of cultivation and general prosperity of the territory, 
Crawfurdy App. p. 36. 

Rana Bhoot Sing, Translation orti sunnud granted to Rana Bhoot Sing of Koobhar, with 
condition of furnishing forty beegarahs and making roads throughout the tlnikoorae, and 
incase of war, joining the British troops with his whole force ; nuzzerana altogether 
remitted, App. j). 581. 

Rana Jnggut Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to Rana Juggut Sing of Bayhal, witli 

. condition of maintaining 100 beegarahs with Captain Ross, at Sumbaloo ; and in case 
of war, joining the British troops with his forces, and making roads twelve feet broad 
throughout his thakoorae ; nuzzerana remitted, App. p. 581. 

Rebel Chiefs, Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, not to hold intercourse with rebel chiefs, 
App. p. 554. 

Rents, People of Oude declare they would agree to pay much higher rents than at present, 
if they were assured that the contracts made with them would not be infringed, App. 
p. 4C0. 

Residence. Stipulation in some subsidiary treaties, that the allied power shall reside in 
one of the villages of his jaghire, App, p. .568. 

Residents. Opinion of one witness that residents might be withdrawn, and the intercourse 
kept up by occasional special envoys, which w^ould relieve the Company from consider- 
able annual expense. Rep. p. 104 Provision contained in subsidiai*y treaties, by whidi 

the state agrees to receive a British resident, through whose medium is imparted the 
advice and counsel of the British Government on all affairs connecter! witli external and 
sometimes internal administration, by which advice and counsel the allied state is bound 

to abide, Rep. p. 105 Importance necessary with regard to the personal character of 

tlie resident ; he is more of a minister than an ambassarlor ; he carries the subsidiary 
system into effect, and is the organ through w'hich the views of thfe British Government 
must be promoted ; he has to govern those who should be governors, and has to contend 
with the perpetual intrigues of the native.^ w’ho surround the court; if his efforts are 
judiciously directed, he may promote the interests of his own government, and promote 
the prosperity of the country in wliich be is placed. Rep. p. 108. 

Checks upon the conduct of political residents, M*Cvlloch, Apjh p. 14 ; Hill, App. 

17 ; Close, App. p, 21 ; Baillie, App. p. 27 ; Wilder, App. 30 ; Edmonstonc, 

^iJApp: p. 47; Mmiro, App. p. 65; Pitman, App. p. 71 ; Tod, App. p. ; Malcolm, 

F;;*^pp. p. 105; Gardner, App. p. 116; Elphinstone, p. 121; Russell, App. p. 135, 
140; t)uff, App. p, 146 Power of communication between the different states and the 
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^V»r»Bi 9 nt,.wWcU aerv^s as chedu oa Ut« ooudiict of rcsideots. Clo*e, Ap |». p. 21 ; 

p. 12 1-»— Advantages which might bo derived from tl^ more frequent 

of resicknts, App, Duties of a resident comprise all those which 

heloqg to a diplomatic agent in Europe, with many others, Russell, App. p. 135- 

Various duties of a resident at a irnUve court, RuxseU, App. p. 135 — — Ilow far the 
residents and agents have been .subjeclod to the nccossary checks, Russell, App, p. MO 
——Their distance from the seat oi Government requires tliat extensive conHdeiice should 
be reposed in them, App. p. 140. 

See also ‘ Political Agents.* * Treaties.* 

Resources of India. Had it been an established principle of Iiulian policy to make the 
resources of India su|qdy all exigencies, with the present revenue, the cicht would not 
have reached its present amount, nor would the revenue have been burthened with so 

heavy an expenditure as to intercept every benefit. Walker, App. p. 330 Manner in 

Whicti these resources have been applie<l at ditferent perifids. Milker, App. p. 345. 

Revenue. Evil effects of the subsidiary alliances with princes of India on the inode of 
collecting, Jlfill 36 ; Russell 75 ; Barnteall I Gr'— Exactions at present practised in 

raising the revenue ; odium attaching to Englaiid therefrom. Mil). (>H Oppression 

caused by assignment of revenue to natives for debt, MtlllX Itevenncs ana charges 

of sev'erai states subject to subsidiary treaties, Jenkins 27fj* ‘No system for the col- 

lection of the public revenue more calculated t(» be beneficial to ciilUvators than that 
established under native administrations. Malcolm 282— Assistance given by British 

forces to enforce the payment of revenue under their sy^iteni, Hnillie 517—541) In the 

protected states the collection of the revenue is delivered over to contractors, as well as 
the administration of justice, Crawfurd, App. p. 34. 

See also * Deccan.’ ‘ Oude.’ ' Travancore.’ 

Revenue System. No revenue system on inpiitable principles can ever be effected by the 
unaided efforts of the Oude Government, App. p. 4(>0. 

Rewah, llajah of. Treaty with this prince on the incursion of the Pinihirries into Mirza- 

pore, 1812, Jones, App. p. 151) In 1812 engagements were first entered into with this 

prince ; in 181.3-14 further trealie.s were effected, Jones, Aj>p. p. 178. 

Robberies. See * Crime.’ 

Robbers* Sec ' Thieves.’ 

Rohilcund, See ' llampoor,’ 

Rooder Vaul. Translation of a .smimid granted to liooder Paul of Boo j ye, to nmiiitain 
forty beegaruhs at Sumbaloo ; to join with his force in case of war ; to keep up roads 
through die thakoraee ; iiuzzeraiia remitted, App. p. 581. 

Rouyee Appajee, Articles of Convention between the Honmirahha Jonathan Duncan, 
President and Governor in Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Hnnourahle 
East' India Conipaiiy, of the one part, and Kowjee Appnjee, for and on behalf of A mind 
Rao Guicowar Senakasskele Shninshere Beliauder, of the other part, for the M*curity of 
the dominion and government of the (iuicowar in (Juzerat, App. p. .5 Is— — -Agreement 
concluded between the resident at Baroiia and Aniiiid Kuo Guicowar, i-onfirriiing agree- 
ments made by Howjee Appajee with the Governor of Bombay on belialf of the Ihii- 
cow'ar, App. p. 519. 

Roy Miin^ree Deo. Translation of a snninnl granted to Koy Mungree Deo for the iha- 
Wooraee ofKurtoat-, on condition of maintaining five beogarfihs ; to maintain niads twelve 
feet broad through the thakooracc ; iiuzzerana remitted j t(i join with troops in case of 
war, App. p. 58}* « 

Runjeet Sing. He is the most powerful independent prince in India ; his territory is the 
only one not substantially Britisli dominion ; it cfUisists of the Ihnijab, or country lying 
within the five branches of the Indus ; the population of various trihes of unsettled anti 
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predatory habits. Rep. p. 105- ■ — I s the only power in India that could pretend to cope 

with the British power, Russell. App. Nature of his transactions with the British 

Governittent ; movements of Lord Minto, ill consequence of his military operations ; 
present conduct of this chief, Jones, App. p. 157. 

See also ' Lahore.* * Loans.* ‘ Malwa.* 


Rupees. Per-centage cliarged by Aumauee Aumils for the test of examination of rupees 
passing through their hands, under the head of nakadee money, App. p. 490, 

Russell, Henry, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence). — ^Evil effects of the subsidiary system on 

native governments in India,75 The largest acquisitions in India liave been made since 

the express declaration of the Legislature, 1784, against further conquest, 75— — Wars in 

which the Company have been engaged, 75 -First subsidiary treaty was with the 

Nabob of Lucknow, now King of Oude, 76— - — Made by Lord Clive, 78— — Date of the 

first treaty with the Nizam, 1766, 79 Nature of the treaty with the Nizam in 1800, 91 

^Tho first cession of territory was owing to a subsidiary alliance, 102 Deterioration 

of the population of the Nizam between 1800 — 1820 under subsidiary treaty, 107 

Progressive improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which have been recovering in the same 
ratio as the rest of the Nizam's countries have declined, 116. 

Fall of the Peishwah in attempting to break the yoke of the British Government, 1 16 

Predilection for caste as strong as evt‘r with the Hindoos, 1 19— Government of Nagpore, 
126 ' I Veaties with Sciudia and Holkar, 131— The principal danger to the Govern- 
ment of India is from the native troops, 133 Which might arrive at any time, 134 

- — Hindoos would be readily received into the Mahomedan religion, 139 Bene- 

ficial results to be expected from admitting natives to offices of trust, 140— Their 

introduction would bo a work of time, diflSculty, and danger, 141 Akber, who governed 

India better than it was ever governed before or since, used Hindoos, the natives of the 
country, 143. 

(Second Examination.) — Explanation of former evidence concerniiiff the nature of sub- 
sidiary treaties, 610 Necessity of the policy adopted by Lord Wellesley, 610 

Necessity of increased interference where subsidiary treaties have once been esta- 
blished, 612, 613 Nature of engagements in the Rajpoot states, 616— 618— —Answer 

to Circular from the Board of Control relative to character and extent of the interference 
exercised by the East-India Company in the external affairs of the protected states, 

App. p. 133 Strengtli and distribution of the British army in India; how far it has 

been regulated with attention to changes that have occurred in our political relations with 
reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we depend, or whose 

hostility we fear, App. p. 13V)- How far the principles of justice have been adhered to 

by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, App. p. 138, 142 Acqui- 

sitions of territory made, and enlargement of our political relations since 1813, App. 
p. 12V) — —Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several 

states under its control, App. p, 130 Amount of force required in native state, 

whether by stipulation, or the ordinary effects of obligations, &c. App. p. 1 32 — 
Financial effects of conquests and of changes of political relations sixure 1813, App. 

p. 137. 

Russia, Probability of any invasion from Russia discussed ; poliw of guarding our 
Northern froiuiers by well arranged treaties with the Rajpoot states, Tod, App. p. 80 — — 
Should the policy of Russia be again directed against India, the barbarous nations inter- 
vening would rather bo disposed to augment ner power than oppose her progress. 
Walker, App. p. 328. 

Rutherford, Mr. His conduct in Rajpootana ; combination of the commercial people 
against him ; jealousy excited by his attempting to form entrepots for trading purposes, 
App. p. 78. 

Ruttum Sing. See ' Bijawar, Rajah of.’ 
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iaJwlfc.V Bribe Snlbey, in 1782, UuiMahr.Ua. ceded to the Compaq Uie 

island of «alsott€/MtU ^ Bon^bay, an acquisition of cousiderablo vaiua, Vonri, 

App, p.* I50L , i ; 

Salt Iknafita Which rtiis^it bo derived both to tnir allies and inhabitants of our own pro- 
vinces, but for our Bengal salt monopoly, and our protecting duties. Tod, App. p. 77. 

See a,lso/.T,^aY^JCQra* 

Sattarak. Nature of the treaty with the rajah of ^ttar^, Jnk^. App. p. *2^-^he 
miah now admini^tira his own government with credit, Jenktmt, App. p. li«>- -By 
treaty with him, 181 9t-the rajah was 6xed in complete dependence, and an English 
St hM W .{Sloped at hii court. App. p. lil^Hia eleva..on to a pnu- 

cipality foitned by the Britiah power on the dcalruclion of Bajoe Bows goveriimeiit, 

,^e#, App. p> 162. ..... ,\i. 

Tr«tieg conclude widi the rajah of Sattarah, 18BJ, and atipulations contaiiwd therein. 
Janet Atip; P 18(1- — Our relations with tho rajah of Siiltarah have undergone no 

i^ancre since ^t -established, 1818, and settled, 182i, Malcolm, App. p.404 -Kupture 

between the rajah and the family of the chief of Ukulcote, wIk> was “■''le'’ ‘he v«JI«h s 
caroasarainor'^: prompt manner in which the tumult was suppressed, Malcolm, App. 
« 404 -,-.OI intOTferewe by the East-India Comimiiy m tlie alluirs of native 

for its object tlie refwmation of tho civil and mditary admuustralion of Uiat state. 

Janet, App.-p- 290. 

San^. See ‘ Bhow Ram Chumler Bnller.’ 

SmulDoonierput. Translation of an ikarnameh, or olilipation of allegiaiiM, 
*^aiilOoomerout ensacini. to abstain from intercourse willl marauders j to avoid qua>TP“ 
•IT to refer ilispufes to officers of floverninent, and abide by 

decisions* to guard ’the passes of tiie gliaiits against marauders ; to give t^rfy 

^’inva^n- to find guides and supplies for Britisli trmjps ascending tho 
• lAnitts ■ to eive -up British subjects absconding; not to harbour thieres ; to give up 
not to ffive si.elter to certain reliels ; and to do other acts of 

icloiis and muvdcfcrs , & * a ^‘lq fi*ruii«1ntion of a luuiiud irrantcd 

above sunnud. App. p. 

Saanmfwifrce. In 1812 engagements were first entered into with tho chief, which were 
afterwards ^tered, 1819-1820, Jonet, App. p. 178. 

«e)k«xrfe. See ‘5€ai«tU College.* * Hailey b«ry College.' 
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dfe1lie,0)8Ma^^ or of alUes, whovara bound to negotiate with fScAt«|gJb> states only 

^ . thri^l^Klbnvii^i^ndon of the Con^ is a resident at his court » and a 

stationary cainp in bis neighbourhood, Re]p. p. 105-— ^oiuinally ind^adent# bol only 
dependent on mtish^ Goveranient, Mill 17'~*-^Treatie8 with Seuidia, i^ueeeU jidl ; 
Close 3t7b, 406»-~^Treaties of alliance and subsidy between this prince and the &st- 
India Company, McCulloch, App. p. 6^— Not connected by subsidiary treaty^ , but de- 
pendent upon the British Government as much as if he were so connected, JeiUcins, App, 

p. 127 Treaty with him to act in concert against the Pindarries, Rv^ssell, App* p. 

129-— Conduct, of Scindiah at the commencement of the Pindarry war, 1817, •roiicr, 

App, p, 161 Nature of our relations with Scindia, which commenced 1781, J(mes, 

App. p. 183, 217 — -^Important result of the war with Scindia, was the annihilation of 
the French interest at his court ; means taken by Lord Wellesley to procure the desertion 
from Scindia’s service of French and other European officers ; effect of which policy was 
to weaken the confidence of Scindia and other native chiefs in the fidelity of European 
adventurers, Jones, App. p. 154. ’ 

See also ' Dooab.* 

Seiks, Chiefs. Situation of their territory. Mill 13— —In 1809 these chiefs wore declared 
to be under the protection of the British Government ; nature of the engagements entered 
into with those chiefs, Jones, App. p. 177. 

Scrampore, A Danish settlement near Calcutta, Mill 20. 

Serin gapat am. See * Tippoo Sultan.' 

Shah Allum, See ^ Dewanny.* 

Shajee Chetirapxdty Maharaj Kxtrravecr, Sec * Colaporc, Rajah of,’ '' 

Shapuree, Island of. Claim by the rajah of Arracan, of the island of Shapuree ; rejection 
of claim, froui tin? British right thereto being undoubted ; seizure by the Birniese of the 
iflaud, and slaughter of the sepoy guard ; re-occupatiou of the island by British troops, 
but which wore withdrawn from the unliealthiuess of the station ; possession consequently 
taken by the Birraese, and subsequent war with them, Jones, App. p. 165. 

Sheikh Shakhbool bin Dliyab. 'rraiislatioii of the preliminary treaty with Sheikh Bhakh> 
bool bin Dhyab of Abon Dhyabce, slipulatiug for the delivery op of piratical vessels ; 
Sheik Shakhbool to bo admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly 
Arabs, App, p. 605. 

Shipping, Facilities for ship-building at Bombay, Walker, App. p. 346-^— -Value of 
shipping built of teak- wood, as compared with British-built vessels. Walker, App, p«346 
•—Cheapness of ship* building as compared with England, Walker, App. p. 346. 

See also,* * Acheen.’ 

Shore, Sir John, See ' Dutch Settlements.’ 

Shroffs, See ' Currency.’ 

Shvjahut Khan. Sunnud to Shujahut Khan, chief of Pindarries, reciting leave having been 
granted by’ the Governor-general for the chief to remain at Malwa, under stipulation to 
reside w’ith his family and dependents at Bhopaul, and be subordinate to the jurisdiction 
of the Nawaub ; aiid granting him, in expectation of his future good conduct, an annual 
stipend, App. p. 598. 

Siam, Intercourse of the Company therewith is principally of a commercial nature. Rep. 

^ p. 161— ^Nej?<^tiat ions entered into with this pow er at the commencement of the Biimese 
war; commercial treaty concluded by Captain Burney, Jones, App. p. 166— Treaty 
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- eoiiditd«d 1if!Miuor Burney, 1826 : oommercMJ arnmgenicntB enteradlito, /oner, ' ' "'*1 

P* 18 4^ " ■ Treaty between the East-liidia Coin{>any and the KinUf^^Of Slaittf mutual. SIC— ‘SOU. 

•ogageoienU of friendship ; manner of settliu^^ diifereuces ; object erf amics or ll^rs to " 
b# declared ; manner of ascertaining boundaries ; nmnner in which riAigees to be dealt 
with ; engagements as to traders and visitors, manner in whioh duties to be paid by mer- 
chants, and complaints settled, also as to dealings with bad characters ; regulations as to 
the residence of merchants; remuneration with regard to damages to vessels or in case 
of wreck ; disposal of tlie property of persona dying ; as to trading with countries in which 
it has not been customary to trade ; mutual free trade with diifcrciit countries ; inspection 
of letter^ ; obstruction to commerce not to be given to certain states ; regulations as to 
trading, and other matters relating to Queda and Perak, App. p. CIG— -Agioo- 
ment with respect to Euglisli vessels to Bankok, App. p. 627. 

See ' Ambassadors.* ' Ava.* 

Siccim. Nature of the treaty guaranteeing the dominions of the Rajah of Siccim, M* Cvlloc/i , 

App. p. 8— Draft of a sunnud fur the Rajah of Siccim, granting certain lands to the 
rajah in consideration of his services, to be held under the supremacy of the British 
Government, and on conditions named; British laws not to be introduced into tlie 
territories, but the rajah to make laws suited to the habits of the inhabitants ; a previous 
treaty to remain in force as far as applicable to the circumstanccM of those lands ; 
criminals and public defaulters to be surrendered, police oflicers to be allowed to pursue 
them ; from the distance of the rjijah’s residence from the Company’s provinces, orders 
sent to the local authorities by the Governor-general on an emergency are to bo carried 
into execution in the same manner as if coming from the rajah ; boundaries of the low 
lands granted to the rajah to be surveyed by a British otllcer, and their limits defined, 

App. p. 595. 

Simoor* Seo ' Futteh Sing.* 

Siwapore, Was ceded by the King of the Netherlands in 1824, in exchange for the 
mitish settlement of Bencoolen in Sumatra, Rep. p. KKl—— Extent of trade ul, Mill 20 
—•Negotiations by w'hich we first obtained a footing in the isl'^Mui, and hav'o since 
become sovereigns of the whole and the adjacent islets, Crawfurd, App. p. 09, 40. 

See also ' Johorc.* 

Sirdars, In the estimation of their countrymen are a hereditary nobility ; association with 

them is prized by the natives, Malcolm, App. p. 104 Impolicy of displacing the native 

Sirdars and of thereby exciting a feeling of lioslilily to our political influence, Jones, 

App. p. 276— —Exemption of Sirdars from the process of the Adaiviut courts, Malcolm, 

App. p. 405. 

Sir hind. See ' Malwa.’ • 

Slave Trade, Treaties of the Company with the imaum of Muscat and other chiefs on tlie 
western shores of the Persian Gulf, for the suppression of the Slave Trade; manner in 
which the duties of the political agents established for the fulfilment of those treaties 
might be as efficiently and less expensively performed. Rep. p. 104. 

Souhawul and Rygown. Translation of an ikarnameh or obligation of allegiance presented 
by Laul Aumaun Sing of Souhawul and Rygown, engaging not to protect murttuders or 
hold intercourse with them; to avoid disputes willi ihc servants of the British Oover- 
ment ; to refer disputes to the decision of the British Government, ami to abide thereby ; 
to make no reprisals, to guard passes up the ghauts, to give notice of invasion ; to find 
guides and provisions for British troops ascending the ghauts ; to give up Bntish subjects 
abscouding and taking refuge in his territories ; not to give certain rebels shelter 
teotioDj and to do other acts of allegiance to Uie British Government, App. p. oib— 
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' lV4n4i4l'ii^i^^ gfmsxted to LaulA«Biautk Si^> Ifraiitikig^tiim 

/ obnflkdevation of his obedfenoe ftod the (Mhreriii^ in the nbti«4k»ri|imb> 

SSS-^-'^Statemmt of the villages in Juppa Souhawul and Rygositiy .Talook 
Dooigunpore and Beringpore, referred toHIn the above sunnud^ Appw p;,529.. 

See also ' Laul Aumaun Sing*' ^ 

Sree, Sultan Alla JddiemJohar Avium Shaw^ See ' Aeheenj of.’ 

^tate l^ensioners. Names of state pensioners. Rep. p. 104— -They are the descendilits 
of native sovereigns whose dominions are possessed bv the British ; on these princes and 
their posterity pensions have been settled suitable to their birth ; they are greatly attached 
to the remnant of 'dignity left them, and are held in a certain d^ree of respect by the 
natives ; there is no dangei^ of their disturbing the peace of India, mp. p. 1 10. 

Steam Vessels. Injurious effects to the happiness of the people to be apprehended from 
the introduction of steam for the purposes of grinding com in India, Tod, App. p. 70— 
Importance of maintaining an establishment at Bombay for the purposes of dt^ence, eup- 

>pres8ion of piracy, and mercantile pursuits on the Indus, Malcolm, App. p. 101, 102. 

See also * Cutch.* 

Stipendiary Princes. Names of the principal stipendiary princes in India, and nature of 
the relations of the British Government with them, /ones, App. p. 170. 

Stolen Property. See * Villages.* 

Stores. See ' Acheen, King of.* 

Subsidiary System. Recapitulation of the. evidence, showing the diversity of opinion that 
seems to exist on the subject of the subsidiary system. Rep. p. 105, 109-- — General 
effect of the subsidiary system ; advantages and disadvantages thereof, M* Cntloch, App. 
n. 1 1 ; Duff, App. p. 146— -Extract from a letter from Sir Thomas Munro to the 

Marquis of Hastings on the subject of these alliances, M*Culloch, App. p. 11 Our 

interference in the internal affairs of protected states varies much both hi character and 
extent, ElphinstCftie, App. p. 118 — —Relations arising out of an alliance with us upon 

the subsidiary system is one of absolute dependence, Russell, App. p. 135 — E vil of 

which our subsidiary system has been productive is irremediable, Russell, App. p. 187. 

System of subsidiary alliances, as planned by the Marquis of Wellesley, was formed on 

a clear view of what our situation rendered expedient. Duff, App. p. 147 Review of 

the system of subsidiary alliance with reference to its subserviency to British interests, and 
to its operation on the character and condition of the native states in which it has been 

established, Jones, App. p. 193 State of our subsidiary alliances subsequently to the 

close of Lord Wellesley’s administration, Jones, p. 221 Objections to the sub- 

sidiary sysftem, Jones, App, p, 239— ^Advantages of subsidiary treaties, Jones, App. 
p. 242— Whether it be practicable to abandon the system of sulisidiary alliance, Jones, 
App. p. 243. 

See also ' Treaties.* 

Subsidiary Force. Natural tendency thereof in every country in which they exist to render 
the government weak and oppressive, and to extinguish all honourable spirit among the 
higher classes, and to degrade and impoverish the whole people, App. p. 463. 

Succession to the Throne. Opinion concerning interference in cases of dispCited sueeesBion, 
App, p. 249. 

Sulbey, Treaty of. See ' Salsette.’ 

Sultan bin Suggur. Translation of the preliminary treaty with Sultan bin Suggur, stipu- 
lating for the surrender of oertain towers, guns, and vessels; Indian prisoners to be 
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‘ 4rii^p0w4^^|^#ritiA troops not lo ostor ths town lo Uf Ihsm wosto m^tkm ^ 

IjlMMtfmn^hrii ; Sulton bin SofF^r to bo adnntted to too same torm oC yo s os ss Iho 5»vii^i iv> 
f^mtiilsr of the friendly Arabs ; cessation of hostilities^ with the sxeepUon that the 
saltan's boats are not to go toeea* App. p. 603. : 

j^imialoo. See ^ Goburdun Sing.* 


SunnutU. Translation of a sunnud granted to different chiefs, as stated in a list subjoined, 
Appup^^SO. . 


’ See also * Treaties.* 

Suiuaroo T^kar. Translation of a sunnud granted to Sunsaroo Thokar for the thakoo- 
raee of Bherloop ; to maintain forty bcegarohs ; nuxserana remitted ; to keep up roads ; 
to join with his troops in case of war, App. p. 581. 

Supplies. Stipulation in subsidiaiY treaties for furnishing supplies to BritUh troops passing 
trough the jaghire, App. p. 600. 

Importance of questions connected with the Supreme Court and tbe 
alterations suggested which might prevent collision^ htlphinstons^ ^PP* 


Supreme Courts 
Government ; 


p. 123. 

Surj« Aujengaim, Trwty of. So* ' Dooab.’ 

Surat. Civil and military government was, 1830, vested in the East>lndia Company , 
stipend allowed to the nabob, Jones. App. p. 171- 

StOlege, River. Translation of an ittilah-nameh addressed to the chief of 

Mafwa and Sirhind, on this side the river Sutlege, placing the country under 
nrotectioD. without pecuniary tribute ; chiefs to exercise authority in their owti posses- 
Sons • necessaries to be supplied British forces marcliiiig through the country for the general 
welfare ; chiefs with theirTorcos to join the British army m repe ling enemies ; 
articles brought by mcrchanU for the use of the army, as also horses purclia^d for 
cavairv reeiments, to pass without molestation or demand of duty, App. I). 
Transfation of a sunnud granted to the chiefs of Mnlwa and Sirhind, on this side the 
rimr Sutlege, reciting the above iltilah-iiameh, and disclaiming intention of 
Government to pay attention to the complaints of certain semindars, but to Imvo them t 
exercise their own mithority in their own possessions ; but m case of forcible dispossession, 
restitution to be made, App. p. ■’>00. ^ 


Syajee. See ‘ Guicowar.' 

Syfful, Aulum. See'Achefen, King of.’ 


T, 


Teniore. Rajah of. Cession of his territories to 

agreed to be allowed for his use ; regulation of annuity. 1828-29, App. p. 7 . 

See also • Muiiro, Sir Thomas. 

Teak^od. Superior advantages of teak-wood over other timber for ship-building. Walker. 

App. p. 346. , 

’’hiS FowdWn JJp^SaWn^SnTbut’f^^^^^ by Gof^ment 
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^rvi7^i r\T\ se<5urHy.aff<)rded by the iniiitutioiis to life aikd^roperty, <aay 

i |4ji — i GO. drax^ C9f>^ resources, . and Aavo a favourable effect oa the revenue^; Jbae#, App. 

Territory, Wliat acquisitions of territoi^ have been made, and what idateridf c^li^ or 
enlargement of our |ioliiieal relations has been effected since 1813, J^pp. ]^P i 

-ffirt; App. p‘. 15; Close, App. p. 18; Baillie, App. p. 24; WAdei;, At)p. J)- 2S ; 
Edmonstone, App. p. 42 ; Munro, App. p. 63 ; Pitman, App. p. 66 ; Tod, App. p, 72 ; 
Malcolm, Sir JoAn, App. p. 91 ; Gardner, App. p. 114; JE/pA(>wtone, App^^pv^H? ; 
Russell, A\i^. 129; Dwy, App. p. 145 — —Acquisitions of territory which Imve been 

made, and material change or enlargement of political relations which has been efiS^ted 
siiicb 1813 McCulloch, App. p. 5— Summary statement explanatory of the progress of 
the territorial dominion and political connexions of the British Government in India, from 

1765, Jones, p. 149 Observations upon the practicability, without endangering 

the safety of the Indian empire, to arrest its progress towards further extension, or to 
contract its present limits, Jones, App. p. 316 ; Walker, App. p. 321— —Arrangements 
necessary on any plan being carried into execution for a curtailmeiit of territory, App. 

358 Neither strength nor security have been increased by extended empire, App. 

361. 

Thakoor Doorjun Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to Thakoor Doorjun Sing, 
reciting his established proprietorship of a certain pergunnah, and his attachment , to the 
British Government ; his request of a grant of ajaghire from the British Government ; hie 
presentation of an obligation of allegiance, granting him possession of certain villages in 
consideration of his obedience, App. p. 579. 

Thannadars. Attempt by the late King- of Oudo to keep the appointment of thannadars 
in the hands of Government, instead oi leaving them to be 6lled by aumils ; opposition 
thereto by Kamdial, being aided by the aiimils ; distress of the thannadars, from receiv- 
ing no pay; consequent abolition of their functions, App. p. 491. 

Thieves, Stipulation in subsidiary treaties against harbouring thieves, App. p. 600. 

Sec also * Crime,* 

Tkokur Jugrak. Translation of a sunnud granted to Thokur Jiigrak, for the thakooraee 
of Buis, on condition of maintaining thirty beegarahs at Sumbaloo ; to attend with force in 
case of war ; to maintain roads twelve feet broad throughout the thakooraee ; nuzzorana 
remitted, App. p. 581. 

Tillamasawy, Sec ' Acheen, king of.* b 

Timber, Admirable situation of Bombay for receiving constant supplies of timber. Walker, 
App. p. 346. 

See also ^ Travancore.* 

Tippoo Sultan, War witli the British ; his downfall ; storming of Scringapatam, and his 

death, Jones, App. p. 151 ^Observations upon the causes and effects of the wars with 

Tippoo, Walker, App. p. 349. 

Tobacco, , See ' Revenue.' ^ Travancore.’ 

Tod, Lieutenant-colonel. Answer to Circular by the Board of Control relative to character 
and extent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the territorial 

affairs of the protected states, App. p. 75 How far the stren^h and distribution of 

the British army in India has been regulated with attention to the Ganges in our political 
position, &c,, with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we 
CO idd depend, or against whom we have to guard, App. p. 83— How far the prin- 
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oiplei Df juatioe and expediency hare been adhered to by the Ba«l^lndia^’€dtin^ny mtt 

in- their conquests in India « App. p. 82— ^Acquisitions of territory made, and change ITIA— iKh. 

of our political relations etfected, since 1813, App. p. 72— — Actuid oondition of the 
rt^l^ipn of the Indian Government with the several states under its control, App. p. 74 
^^^^Military force reemired in each instance, whether by stipulation or security against 
risks; App. p,. 75— Financial effects of conquests, cliunges of our political relations 
unoe 1813, App, p. 79. 

TVcicie wUh India. Extent of trade at Singapore, Mill 28 -Pacific and dependent stata in 

wluch trade with India was at first for a short time conducted ; manner in which protec- 
tibti became necessary from the caprices of the Indian sovereigns ; and the danger from 
other European nations, who viewed England us a rival, IVulkfrt App. p. 322. 

See also * * Queen Elizabeth.* 

Tranquebar. See ♦ Danish Settlements in India.’ 

Travancore* Difficulties in which the departments of the state were involved when witness 
was appointc^l resident, Munro 193— ^Changes which were introduced in coiiBequew|e 

of witness’s suggestion, Munro 'IW While the influence of the resident was usvR, 

aflairs went on well ; since that has been witlulniwii, alVairs have relapsed into lhe^% 

former state, Mvnto^lOX Dates and nature of the subsidiary treaties at Travoncore, 

Munro 208—218— Hyotwar system of laml j)revnils at IVavaiicore, Munro 227— 

Great improvenicnt in the commerce and agriculture of these provinces during witness’s 
residence, Munro 274— Stale of the reciprocal engagements »)f this state and the Kast- 
India Company, as to the maintenance of a military force the latter, M^Vvlloch^ 

App. p. 7*— First date of our treaties with 'IVavaiic<u-e ; arrangements made to enable 
that state to discliarge its debts to the British (iovcrnmenl ; adininiKiration of govern- 
ment then restored to the native power, Jenkins, Aj>p. j). Tit) Nat\ire of our alliance 

with Travancore from 1/88 to the present period, Jones, App. p. 175 Prior to Lord 

Wellesley’s administration, yo/ie.y, App. p. I9V’— — Of inlt‘rference of the Easl-lnditi 
Company in the aflairs of this state, having for its objixit the reformation of tlio civil aifd 
military administration of the state, Jones, App. i). 28/ lOx tract from a Heport 

S repared by C’olonel Munro, stating the manner m which the aflairs of this country i\ad 
een conducted, Jones, App. p. Juslitication of the alterations introdiicud by 

Colonel Munro into tho land revenue system of 'IVavaiicore, Jones, App. p. 292— 

Alterations introduced by »8ir T. Munro in the revenue system of the country, Jones, 

App. p. 294 Increase in the revenue in coiise<pu*iJce «>f the abolition of several taxes, 

and the consolidation of others ; amount received formerly, and subsetjuent to the alte- 
rations on tobacco, salt, lands, sea customs, pcj)per, limber, Jones, App. p. 291— 

Colonel Muuro’s opiuiou of tho character of the natives ol Travancore, Junes, App. 

295 -Extracts from Despatches from the (*ourt </f Direett^rs to tlwj (iovernor- 

general in Council at Bengal, relative to political lrausacli<;ns with the state of 'I ravan- 

core, App. p. 391. 

Travellers, See * Villages.’ 

Treaties, Enumeration of the chief provisions which are contained in subsidiary treaties, 

Rep. p. 105— —Native states under the protection of the British Govoriiineiil w ith whom 

no subsidiary alliances exist. Mill 12 States not under British protection, Mill ft 

Native States with which subsidiary alliances exist, Xiiil 12; livsselL 7ftt 010 

Political situation of the subsidiary princes. Mill 19— IClVcct of system at Baroda, 

^artmall 146. 

General character of the subsidiary treaties in India and of their oflect upon the difiereiit 
countries to which they relate, M*(Mletch 1 — 3; Jenkins 27ft; Malcolm 277^"*; •Ifed 
^fect.of the subsidiary system upon the well-being of the inhabitants of India, Mill 
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2 g^ ^ .. fiusseU 75— •^«-0)f)i«um of Sir John Malcolm as/to the poliiy^Df continuing 

TREA'^nfiSS. to go^iito Uie Eubsidiary statea as A present, MiU 6^— •Witness’s opiniofeon the fame 
subject ilf^l 62— Appear eminenUy calculated to strengthen our military aad poli^al 
power m India, Munro 191-— Cann^ be withdrawn without endangjermg the secalrity of 
the British Goremment, Munro 22&— Calculated to occasion mis^veroment muess 
corrected by the influence of the British resident, Munro 229, 230— —Opinion of witness 
upon the general nature and character of our subsidiary treaties in liioia> and of ^eir 
enect upon the good government of the respective countries to which they relate, 
kinr 276— —Great proportion of power has arisen from subsidiary treaties, Jevjnns 
^6— Revenue and charges of several states subject to subsidiary treaties, Jenkins 
276. 

Natural effects of such alliances is, to lessen the energy and self-dependence of the 
native state, Jenkins 276— General benefit of direct interference and control over the 

subsidiary states, Jenkins 276 Effects of subsidiary system on the states of Central 

India, Jenkins 276— Result of subsidiary treaties, which have been very dependent 
upon the character of the princes, their ministers, and the British representatives employed 
■ at their courts, Malcolm 277— -Anxiety of residents to diminish the sufferings of the 
fi^p^ple ; difficulty of obtaining information concerning their oppression. Mill 45-—— Only 
in cases of great emergency that residents should assume the direct management of affairs, 

Munro 221,222 Evil effects of the subsidiary system. Bay ley 294 — —General causes 

of injurious tendency of the subsidiary system on the allied states, Bayley 302- Rights 

of interference under these treaties, Bayley 315 Manner in whicn justice is adminis- 

tered generally in those places with which we are connected by subsidiary treaties, Btsyley 

330 ^Interference of the Company has a beneficial effect upon the prosperity of the 

inhabitants. Close 382—384. 

Subsidiary system is calculated to promote the interests of English Government, and to 
increase the prosperity of the country at large. Close 399— System not answered so 

well with Mahomedan gm ernraents as with Hindoos, Close 400 Objections which 

have been principally urged against the subsidiary system, Chaplin 518— -—Justice and 

expediency of tlie subsidiary system, Baillic 535 Abandonment totally impossible, 

BaHlie 535 How far residents can interfere in cases of oppression, BailUe 558 — 580 

—Til effect of the vacillation of residents at different times, as to interfering between 
the sovereign and the people, Baillie 588 Doubts as to the effects of subsidiary trea- 
ties on the people generally, Baillie 594 Impossibility of abandoning them without 

subverting the Indian empire, Baillie 602 Necessity of the policy adopted by Lord 

Wellesley, Russell 610 Necessity of increased interference where subsidiary treaties 

have once been established, Russell 612, 613 Supposition by Governors-general of 

India, that they are forbidden by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to 
compel the fulfilment of a stipulation by which the Vizier of Oude bound himself and his 
successors to introduce a system of administration conducive to the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, and to act under the advice of the Supreme Government ; difference of opinion 
thereon, by Lord Ben ti nek, App. p. 460. 

List of Treaties or Engagements between the British Government and the 
Native Princes and States in jisia, arranged alphabetically, viz.: 

Achecn, King of ... App. p. 

Anund Rao Guicowar — 

Ava, King of ... — 

Baukok ... ... — 

Bhow Ram C bunder \ 

Bullar ^ 

Bhurtjoo Chobey, 

1 Widow of ••• 


} - 


601 

Bijawar, Rajah of ... 

App. p. 553, 555 

519 

Boondee, Rajah of 

— 596 

613,615 

Chobey Chittersaul .1. 

— 567, 569 

627 

Chobey Salagram 

— 575, 576 

600 

594 

Chukary, Rajah of ... 
Colapore, Rajah of ••• 
Cucherah and Nagode 
Cutch, Rao of ••• 

— 612, 629 

— 521,522 

— 685 
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mh 


Dareao Sing ... 

App. p, 

.562,563 

Dubey, Sheikh of ... 
Fut^ Sing ... 


604 

..... 

581 

G^bordhun Sing 

- - 

581 

Cfopaul Laul 

..... 

577,578 

Gopaul Sing 


561 

Gurliwal, I^jah of ... 

JU 

605 

Guzerat 


518 

Gya Purshaud Chobey 


570 

Hassan bin AH 


605 

Hassan bin Rama 


603 

Hyderabad, in Scinde 

__ 

635 

Johore, Sultan and\ 
Tumongong J 

— 

608 

Jooggul Purshaud ... 

-{ 

r 531, 532 
536 

Khyrpoor, Chief of ... 


632 

Kooar Piirtaub Sing ••• 

— 

586 

Kurnim Sing ... 


583 

Laul Aumaun Sing ... 

— 

526, 528 

Laul Shew ... 

..... 

521, 522 

Maha Chund 

.... 

580 

Maha Rao Omed Sing 


603 

Malwa and Sirhind ••• 

.... 

526, 560 

Mauiibhund 


581 

Mehendra Sing Teeka 

..... 

584 

Muscat, Imatim of 

— 

606 

Nagode. See * Cucherah.’ 
Nagporo, Rajah of ... — 

620, 626 


Naumdhur Khan ■... 

Nawul Kisliwur ... 

Nepaul, Rajah of 

Oude, King of 

Poker Purshltiid Chobejr 
Punnah, Rajah of 
Ram Smg ••• 

Rana Bhoot Sing 
Rana Juggut Sing 

Rooder Paul 

Rowjec Appajoe 
Roy Mungreo Doo 
Rygown. * See Souhwaliul. 
Saul Doonierput ••• 

Sheikh ^hakhbool binil 

Dhyab f 

Shujahut Khuu ••• 

Siam, Ki«Jf of 

Siccim, Rajah of 
Singapore. See ' .Fohore.’ 
Sirhind. See ' Malwa.’ 
Souhawul and Rygoun 
Sultan bill Suggur ... 

Sunsaroo 'Fhokar 
Sutlego River ... 

Thukoor Duorjuii Sing ... 
Thokur Jugrak ••• 


App. |t.S98 
Jf 564,566. 

\ m 

^ 585 

610 

— m 

— 537,530 

— 582,583 

— 5Sl 

— 581 

— 581 

— 518 

— 581 

— 533,535 

— 605 

— 59B 
G16 

— 505 


526.a528 

603 

— 581 

— 520 , 5()0 

— 579 

— m 


See also ^ Army.* * Cochin.* ' (>utch.’ * Guicowar.' ' llulkar.* * Lucknow.* 
' Mysore.’ ' Nagporo.* * Nizam.* ‘ Oude.* ‘ Pcishwa.* ' Revenue.* ' Bcindllk.' 
' Subsidiary System.* ‘ Travancore.* 


Tribute, Amount of tribute received from the native princes of Central India,- 1817-18, 
1827-28, Jones, App. p. 188. 


Tributary States, Territories and tributaries acquired in India since 1813, viz. name of 
each state ; date of treaty or cession ; particulars of tribute, &c. ; acquired territories ; 
population and surface of square miles, McCulloch, App. p. 3. 


u. 


Ukulcote, Rupture between the Raiab of Sattarab and tlio family of the minor chief of 
Ukulcote ; prompt manner in which the tumult was put an end to, owing to the Governor 
of Bombay being in the provinces at the time, Malcolm, App. p. 404. 
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V. 

Villages. Stipulatiox^ in subsidiary treaties that zemindars and heads of villages shall be 
r^ponsible for the property of travellers stolen^ ?• ^9. 


• w. 


Walker y Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander. Zeal and ability with which that officer reformed 
the abuses of the civil ^nd military establishments in the Guicowar during the time he 
held the office of resident at Baroda, Jones, App. p. 296— Letter from B. S. Jones, Esq. 
to Lieutenant-colonel Walker from the India Board, 1817, concerning the practicability, 
without endangering the safety of the Indian empire, to arrest its progress towards further 

, extension, Jones, App. *p. 316*— Reply of Colonel Walker to the foregoing letter, 
Jones, App. p. 321— —Consideration of the affairs of India, accompanying the letter of 
Colonel Walker, Jones, App. p. 337— —Letters from Colonel Walker toB. S. Jones, 
Esq. 1818 and 1819, App. p. 347, 349. 

Wars in India, Wars carried on by Lord Cornwallis, on his arrival in India, Russell 75 
■—No war has ever been undertaken in India which could have been avoided, Malcolm 

086— Justification of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars, Jenkins 619 Wars into 

which the British Government have entered have been generally brought upon them, 

Bayley 341 Consequences to the country generally, owing to the extension of British 

conquests, Bayley 342. 

Increased or decreased risk of external war or internal hostility, from the changes 
which have taken place in our political relations since 1813, McCulloch, App. p. 11— 

' No war in India in which we have entered for the last fifty years which could have been 
avoided, Malcolm, App. p. 100 Cause of wars in India, showing the. power of Euro- 

pean armies over those of the natives, and opening boundless projects of avarice and 

awabition to Europeans, Walker, App. p. 3*24 Wars of the Company have not 

always been produced by ambition and the desire of dominion, Walker, App. p. 325. 

Waste Land, Manner in which waste lands might bo brought under tillage, were puttahs 
granted at low rents for a limited period, App. p. 489, 

Wellesley , Marquis of. See ‘ Oude, Province of.* 

Wilder, Francis, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Offices held by witness in India, 463 

Happy condition of the natives of Delhi ; better off than subjects of neighbouring 

states, 471 Insecurity of persons and property in the Rajpoot states; improvement 

since the alliance of the English, 475, 

Wilder, F., Esq. Answer to Circular from the Board of Control relative to character and ex- 
tent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of pro- 
tected states, App. p. 29 How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian 

army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our 
political position, and with reference to the forces belonging to native states, on whose 

aid we could depend or against whose hostility wc should guard, App. p. 30 How 

far the principles of justice and expediency have been adh^irod to by the ^st-India Com- 
pany in their conquests in India, App. p. 30 What acquisitions of territory have been 

made, and what material change or enlargement of our political relations has been 
effected since 1813, App, p. 28 Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Go- 
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veniment with tlie several states under its control, App, p. *28 —Amount of military 

force required in each instance, whether by express stipulation, or as security against ex* 
traordinary risks, App. p. 28— Financial effects of tne conquests and of the chan^'es <>r 
enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1813, App. p. *2^.1. 

Wriierjf, Ages at which they may be hominated, RussHl, App. p. 141— Na class i|Mhe 
kingdom receives a better moral and intellectual education than the class from wmch 
writers are drawn, iTfw. 9 .vc//, App. ]). 141 — Inadecniacy of open competition by exanillin- 
tion for filling the vacant offices, App. p. i42. 




Zemindars. Arab zeniimlars are generally socurily for aovcriuiient engugenicnU. 

u'all 173 Miunier in which the powerful zemindars in Oude resist the exactions ot the 

aumils. and insist upon deductions for casualties, &c. ; they encourage crime by fostering 
idlers and thieves, App. p. d'JO, 4«»2_Manner in which “7“ “"7,^ 

to exactions upon new auiAils coming into office, App. p. 4.K) Manner ii . 

powerful zemindars oppress the poor, by taking i>oaitessiou of their lamls, App. p. 

Manner in which they wouhl set at nought courts ot jusliee and 1“'''‘-''; 
for their being reduced to obedience ; manner in winch this must be done, App. p. 

See also ' Villages.’ 









